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PREFACE 



This i r ol™e t which is neither a treatise 
on Gin bryology, nor an essay in anatomy or 
physiological psychology, is intended as a study 
of the child in die light of the literature of 
evolution, an attempt to record and ? if possible, 
interpret some of the most Interesting and 
important phenomena of human beginnings in 
the individual and in the race. 

in his examination und consideration of the 
numerous authorities consulted and theories 
investigated, the author has constantly en- 
deavoured to be fair-minded and just, and has 
often preferred to retain the iisisSwia verba of 
those who have said certain things well rather 
than to weaken or condense the argument. 

Wherever it has been possible, exactitude in 
reference has been practised, and l he Biblio- 
graphy will, it is hoped, serve as a guide to 

the evolutionary literature ot the child in 
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THE CHILD 



CHAPTER 1 

XHB Ml.icnwn 0F the KELPLKSrfiQH OF 3XFANCV 

jtfcar ui Birih - — How fir mm is iioui a^feciicn when he 
begins life baa bwn described hy the old La,tm jhiltH&pher, 
Luc-ictin^ who wrete sq many Strangely model □ things about 
the childhood of L he race and din cLtilrihoorl of the individual 
'it child at its hirfh, lite a mariner cast ashoic by thfcimgry 
Mivea, Jks prat rate on tire earth, nnjred, speechless, destiLuLe 
of all tire aida :o ais-teara, (tot. the ntOKUWII when it reaches 
Lhe sT-c-i es of light, idrn from Its mother's besstu by Lba effort* ol 
nature j and it nil? the place i t hag entered with dismal mailings, * ] 
Major J. W, Pctrell, in his flitch &f rrtfln'j prioress, from 
finr&urx:m la Cit/iifiatSGTi (jO^j p. 97).. puts the same thought 
into somewhat different urords: 'Every child is barn detaitute 
of things possessed in manhood, which diatln^ujsJi him from 
ihe lower Unimak, Of nil industries he is atd^RF? ; all institu- 
tions- he is Inwles-R ; of all lungyage* he is specchfeaaj of tail 
piiioaopnies hs is opaniooless ; of all reasoning hers thought- 
less; but qrts, ■.nststutiens, languages, opinicria said mentnaiotis 
ha aeouLrs 4$ the yea re go by front childhcod to manhood. 
Id ill these tespecca the niw-bf-rh bahe Is IsaidLy the prer of 
die new-hem aesst j. but, as the years pass, ever and e-^r be 
exhibits his supei iodiy in all of lhe great classes of actinides, 
untti the distance by which lac i= separated from the brute ls ec- 
great tarn his realm of existence is in another Lc^dnei of mturO.' 

The ioestning of trie. helpkatness of the human babe has 
only become apparent within out own ii hai t*J«rt the 

philosophers Jong to appreciate the full significance of the pro- 
longation of human infancy. With the ancient writers, eb with 
many pi led Live peoples, d^s wakness tlhd hapless eondi linn of 
1 Zlfl Alarum WWurvJ, He, V. 
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the very young cbiL-d sd LmjjreSseij Lherciselvcs upon theta [’^ 
their rstfl mepmiug was undiscovered- Indeed, the play of tlie 
active boy uek], ^rl tf' 3 ,^ earSfa.- and more cOrrcCtLy artLor^ rojc&.i 
than the enforced inactivity of die Infant Mythology, keh^ 
later, false th-soiogy, comphented the subject, and wllen idencc 
grew to bt strong it ai most forgot the titlk -child in the multi- 
tude uF its other interesting mid absorb nig flubjocb of research, 
PrffotfgntivKQj IIhbhvi — Nevertheless, e. PjnfeBSGr 

TCjtLer has recently pointed Otd, tho doctLiuo of the prolonga- 
tion oi" human infancy, which Professor John lusko has so ahly 
sbown to l>s 2*rl or Ltue ■hear}- of evolution, was Ji.olidpcttcd 
by AnaKiutfiJidar of Mitctnsj who flourished about 565 itf, 
Profesaoir Ee-.Ler's discovery, bu^eVtfr, wan ititl-f .|MiLkl|lftted ay 
Burnet in his Eurfy Grve% Phit&s&hy i/jj, p. 74) by a couple 
of years., Burafib after quoting the Thoopbrastcnu nccouru 
of the specillatLnjse of Anaximander cnucsTtiinu ibc origin of 
man,— Further,, he says tlint in the beginning nan wm bom 
from animals of a different specie' [was liU a Aah in the begh- 
oir^!, L His reason is, Lb at, wbik other animals quickly Jlinl 
■ood- Rrr ptifitfis sires, irian atone rnquirea a proJojiued period of 
suckling. Hence, had S10 bean onginaJly such <rs lie is caw, Lie 
could never Lave auirived, 1 — ubsCrrcs ^Lho DeferCftM 10 'Jic 
loti f period df noising required by fltc ufEipfirig of t(le llUOifn 
t»w realty contains a very acute pise of Bmerjtiiic reason in j, r 
But the tied it of the r.ole.’Lific interpretation of the prolongs., 
rion of human infancy is still due Do Professor JflJm I : 'U,k.c : , wbq 
in his Onihnei er 1 Cosmic which tvss published in 

,[$74, was Lhe GtsE to indi-ente its true significance ill the evolu- 
tion of humanity. Darvyip, with overwhelming evidence, land, 
shown how mao : s physical organism tmd evolved rrem th* 
creatures beac-shlv him, the fliUbrupa-id apes hemg his nearest 
canjpsrvets; Wallace had shown how the next fact to exhibit 
line operation ni" natural selection, ill tile development of mm: 
was his iatcLIiguueE, whose mktiotli now began 50 be of raore 
importance aud utility thaL vailations orhnfliiy stiueture 
Instead nf brute force, mental acuteness enabled man to but- 
vivt, and his juteiligonoe spent itself in the invention of devices 
{clothing,, implements and weapons, food picpruaiion, etc. 7, 
which htCAffic his solvation tn a greater fcstent t han had been 
hniry covering, iinmg limb, nr (ketness of foot ; he was leam- 
ing hew to live by hia wits. Naturally eunuch, as Liis iniclb 
gpsuoe continued Do ougroeilb the sltilhsl hand and the CEW-bcra 
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civnil interacting, tb& size and complexity of rj-,e brain uE mac 
incrECL5L-d ulso, and iho mora pctEKt otganiaafiqp of the tfiiiit- 
Ltig part in adrlc aga had, as a necessity,, to be preceded by 1 
very Triueli Lest dehiiitc Organmtbn at birth. Hence, artnicc 
Mr^ikt, tbs phfinom etuMt or humo-i infancy, so strikingly 
different from rhac of the rest or the. animal world. 

Infant Mu* and Infant Animals , — A cnropfl-Tahvoly wEtSesa 
infancy must augnrtfoo high intellectual achievements of the 
jftEn and women of tlie m-Sci- What 2, vail 0-1 1 e.li|jpe front Hit 
axsaba, nl ih^ beginning of the animal scile, Co tbs human 
infant at the top. There parent and offspring are practical ij 
one; with no im maturity and no need of c-ducnrion. And 
between the two Lie nl] trartetlitt of- animal hind, tvULi ever- 
incraasiou COmpleKity of structure and intelligence in the adult, 
and &V£f- Laogtbau l ti g infancy ana childhood in. Liie offspring. 
To use the apt worst of Trin«pal Russell (ig*, p. Ttis.): ' It 
iswtitien chat he is ''bom Hire the mild. ais's cqk"; but this 
overstates ih« fact in his favour, Tor the wild ass's calt is ijrcatly 
his superior at hlrth. The human infant is, in truth, m^eh more 
Oti a par with (he lowly marsupials, lbs kangaroo and o-pMaum, 
ar.d requires tor n lunger period even than they the maternal 
con tact, th* warm tli ami shel ter nr the mother £ aims. A nd not 
0 nly (Joss man Lhna begin Life a t ■ h s very bfftWMfl of r :is lndilKr, b at 
he Jr ui awls to maturity " nL d slower pace by far than any nf the 
animal spool ea Tong before ho 1 caches manhoed most of the 
Unite contemporaries and 7. jay mates erf his infant y£tr 9 will h&ve 
5 iad their day, ind declined into decrsplturle nr died of aid ago. 

Kow man has lingered tfl heing born may be scon frnm d 
glance at the following table, which contains the incuhation 
periods nr gestation periods for man md hitler nsiimafsi 
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it will hz noticed that the small apes atiq rome doer approach 
man very closely in the peiiofi of gestation, while tLic hot$^ 
careicij And especially the elephant and the ill ins: ores, exceed 
man i 7 dcisi»erabl Jr- The prolon^atim of E-tstatiflr. iqslaiL stnnri 
in some relation J-p the particular species *E anLmaJ jo qi ration, 
And be cpntiKitad whb rts evolution. Man's social environ- 
ment is United to pruiSct 5b* helpless inJancv into which he is 
barn, not his physic] strength or his lower instincts as :n the 
case of many SWlfflaJll- 

Mueh interesting information. concerning clue physical apt! 
psychical development of y-dnlng animals is contained in I*to- 
fhi.isijr Wesley idilLss attiuy of the Sinter? and Jknrfs&mvi ij 
A iirmaS InitSitgtufti where so too of the reiotivitbes and some 
cf the cenmlitie^ of animal lilc ar^ well dbCtfSBed. Of the do| 
we fli* told ‘as soon as a poppy is bom it i3 capabto of erica, 
crawling and sucking, iir.ik if we accept these ampercied with 
the vita] or vegetative FotlcLioHj these about cover ail Us pG* 
aiblc LnovctritnLS. Up Lo the period whe:i the eyes opta there 
are clones movements, 'and, fegam, 1 indeed, aher the fmieds day, 
their r^cmi hiaLiccs ’ [to Lhe mature dofi] 'ate eo numerouB, Oiv 
iji other words, Ll:^ puppy is so maimed, so fully equipped 
physically, that much less inlctcst, or, tt ;.;l events* import- 
ance, attadies to th* study of hU physi«d life 1 (427,, p. aGS, p- 
164}. The cat develops Tnom rapidly than the dug, and has 
mora of the -.l i Ld nttioul nlj out i:, ‘rii: v.nLure of Chs do^ being 
enneh neuter M that of man ttiSn is the cat's "j the dog nbo is 
‘essentially a social and a gregarious Bniciml,. the i^it jo 5 l> 
dependent and solitary creetuic, trails which ore early shewn. 1 
The doi; also h ‘docile in t!h-- highest decree ; the cil to ft 
alight deg riM as compared WlLh her intelligence ? s . f AH 7 - p. 23^)- 
Th* dog- evidently, MpprostimaccE to L^C child m his slower 
development, hns sodality and his docility * amd these urn the 
factors which have given trnr: his superiority, 

EfeelifPmtoHgfttfi »i (f Infant ?—' Ths elTcct of the pre- 
lofi^Kipn of infancy Eb ths individual iv« to ensure the sociality 
ofthcis.ee In Ml Fistic's Words : 'The prolonged helpless- 
ness uf the offspring mtut keep the parents mgethet for longer 
nod longer periods in aiiceEsslvc epodst; ar.ei when as last the 
ussociitiari it so long kept, up tbot Lits older child, ran a?e ^ow- 
ing maty t C , wiiiie the younger u ft W still need protection, tho&miiy 
relations begin ro become permanent. The p-aremts have Lived 
so long in eompany that to seek now companionships involves 
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kite & d isturbancc of i ngffi incd tlpbi is ; 5 nd, men nnrk iie f t he al d rr 
sanii arc more HMy crjuniiiLic their original association tbim 
tij ealaWwh atnoci ation 5 mth stfangcra since t h ey have coremuxi 
objects- tn achieve, and Common enmities, bequeathed and ac- 
quitted, with ntigihODring f&m lies As [he parent (lift., IV 
htsudzhip of the fflimfy thus established devoirs upon Lhc 
eldest, or barest, or meet sngsdevs maLc remaining, Thrna 
“ho lit Lie greup giadunlJy becomes a clan, the mcrobira of 
which are uni led by ties couaidoLahlp stmiaget chan th-ow 
which nlly them to members af .adjacent clams, with whom 
'.hey may indeed combine Ur restr; lli* aggressions of yri 
further nulLyingcLuds or of formidable ben&tfi, but towards whom 
diiei r fedingS sue USdsliy those of hostile rivalry, J Thu;-, out 
oi thd helplessness of the child has arisen the beipfdlhfiis nf 
men i from a gregarious, ieiOil has bammea social bein^j. 

Mr Atejnlnder Sutherland* enlarging upon Darwin, has 
inte'jf KMiigbt to Fshtiii', in his elaborate discussion, of TAt Origin 
Growth sj thi A. fvrai fruHp&i bow d’l LnotJiry proceeds 
directly oi indirectly from parental sympathy, which has arisen 
by slow dtjjree? out of pro- nunruHL parental care, which is 
tins el j 1 enneiatod with thedumlion of grow! 1 1 i|s the Dcriwins, 
whicti hat is boend Up with progtession in the comp lei iiy oi 
the OrgJihis fr. O-Jt of parental, conjugal und adC’-nl sympathy 
thus ini oaLtd lias deve loped the whole MlftpileK of cut morality. 
The shire &' the child and of women in the development of 
"imld^t manners, pmnm laws' was tecogrised by LflCtetEua, 
TrjLO thus vr.tcs of tne rteiiUs of human marriage and love 
after the discovery orftie 5 nd toiiK-buil di ng. 1 

The irifliiwce of the child is recognised in many of thp 
myths and kgeods of piimitiv-r peoples, as the preEtznt writer 
and Mi W- W. {Jaura. Amir. iWA-Zoof, IX. p. s 3 yj 

have pointed oyt, As .Mi Newell m£U aayH, in such of olt 
futniliai nursery tala as ate gEtaULLTe, 1 Ihe ixL&ery feature zs an 
accident,' nnd they J appealed originally to the interest nf the 
entire OOBinnmity- 1 In tha Haro-Child myth, so ran moo 
among tine AnciicHn aborigir.t?;, wa see t b e fo lk-recopr.it Ion of 
' heaven-born TiiHsleish ip, 1 'innate capacity/ 1 dmne hirfli/ in 
n word, art ACkltOwledgncLil of the genius or cbiLdhood. 
These my ths and lagfindsoie the psychical accOrnpamnenl of 
the phymcEil fact of the ptolcragotion of human infancy aid h 
its sociologies'- r$h among men. 

■ Ds Kmm Ni -ttirA, 01 :. V. 
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Rousseau, as Groos hoLce (S53, p, l 51 ;>j hn.d not 4 little 
npp-ccisiioi) of the ntal sigtu'ficJUKK o* child hood mid youth, 
foi in hia Motift {Bk. I.) he oiiwrveH that c if Hum caniE Lnto 
the world grown up, Ils ^ould he a perioCt ImbeuDe, nn auto- 
maton, an toim&Vftble and almost insensible. slame^OJid, again, 
’ wg pity the state of infancy; wc do t^oL perceive Ll:.at the 
h mnin r«e lvoutd hr.va perished if man had net begun bj 
Ixing a child. 1 [t haa survived through 3i-s knowing by child 
r-dunation 3iow Lo become a ntfltL. Out of tar development of 
his own faculties, which has arisen through his U'etknc&'j, has 
Mine nt last his stpengtii, the limit of dis genius. the rfe^li, of 
his wisdom. 

The lengthening of the period of intro-uteri nr life and the 
prolongation of human infoncy, the period of plasticity und 
educability, have been in reality the trmkihB of man. l^o- 
fessur Butler does not EHaRgeEftte wrbsh lie says (too. p. 10)1 
■The factor is history tlmt has "hanged the IsumEO being from 
a gregciious aniciml In a nun living a a irusyjgamQUS : nrily, 
Ib, Lf nntSiTopokigr and paychology teach u* anything, unque?: 
tionably the child.' In n sense man has not lf™d icl the 
child, hut the child has lived for man. By rrasGr. of his 
childhood man is enabled tn advance boyqild the condition of 
his fathers. The esisicr.cc of human chittiheod has mide 
possible Human ebi’isa:ics. 

The period during mlnth the human child is suckled by its 
BiDthet varies considerably jinujng the meet of mill, Accord- 
ing to Pitres ( 4 a$. IT. p. 179). a Gcrmac ivommi * rarely suckles 
htr child iftili year, although in the country and sun nig the 
prole'-ariat of the towns suckling may last two years sometimes, or 
«vr D more/ the natural d&tfctiei alien and decrease of tti 4 fflllk 
acting as n deterro-i ui ng factor,, together with the presence and 
^uIjStitLjLHjLi nf other faorls. Willi some primitive and sot-ne 
dyiliaed peoples the period of" suckling is much longer, 

The data upon the subject arc, however, still Isit From being 
altogetiief satisfactory - arid there are evidently gre-iL- ndivirluaf 
rllrTaseinces in the seme tribe, or eweri COmm.inity. It would 
EBOoi that i he majority of piSbples 00 Lb a globe suckle died 
chi IdiEU during 0h6 to foa t year n, ai^d the largest oumbei o f 
(hese From tvm to three years. Am eng the cause* wh ich have 
lad, in various parts of Lhe mPr^d, to longer periods cf suckling 
i'loss emirdenttt ttiothffly tenderness and weakness tOwmds. 
the cHELtf, the please fable feeLing excited In the mother by the 
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B-jeUing of her child, and also the rridc5prsarl belief that SO 
Long as she Suckles her child a woman rray remain without 
fear of becomitg pregnant, an idea taowu in civilised Ger- 
many and in some islands of (he South Pacific but utter]/ 
unknown in man/ ether parts af the glebe. The length hi 
the suckling period does not appear cu stand in any direct 
relation with intelli^mce arnoeg primitive peoples. Presds 
tel’suf a young Eskimo of King William’s Land, who, alliicugb 
fourteen nr fifteen years of age, after returning Opm the hunt, 
ran up So take SlwJc of his mother, and! Oreanisjani saw 
among Site Armenians of Lh« Koboo diEirid in. tbfl Caucasus 
a boy or si* or screen years, who, although not yet wauied, 
went to school, The prolongation oF the suckling period 
among primitive riots would Seem, therefore, to os often 
srccLdchttl or incidental (458, JT, p- jfir). 

Tin FrafotijpiSion of the Gfipmng J*sn '$d in Man . — The 
whale period of growth in man, adolescence (if we interpret 
“he term Literally), stctlnS t? furm l considerably larger portion 
or his life than the corjespandins; epoch i:i the existence, af 
other mammals. The fact £h:.t 1 ’die ratio of length of adoles- 
cence to length of life in the shortest- lived mammlils is 
ifrQpOrdonstely very modi less, than ft Lb in Ioihjcj- lived 
mum mala/ is noted by Dr W. Amslic HoJIie 1 and Mr E. 
D, Bdl. Di Hollis fines the completed growth of man * by -I-.;: 
union of the vleroal epiphysis or' the clavicle to its shaft ai 
35,' although there are "^reaL indivtdur.L diJTetenccs in ili£ 
ohbcqus nnioo of the epiphysis, 1 nod L n.ll the; epiphyses were 
observed by Olio to he separate in the, nkcluton or a. coEn agerf 
year?, who, had he Lived, might truchridly have posed bS a, 
yauth when bn was On tht v^rge of 40/ It is apparent, 
therefore, that *5 years as the time for the f completed, 
growth 'of mart, and 7 5 years for his F length of life/ arc only 
approximate figures^ since the former is pet baps tea low, and 
the latter Eenvis out oT cpLi?iriaraiion 1 esccpti onaiLy long lives- 1 
Mr Dell, who accepts the time of union oflhe -epiphyses with. 
Lhe ike! 1 ten as, the : best measure of the period of maturity, 1 
considers ttiat the per iod of maturity is "about from ore a-od 4 
half tipiea (o twice the period of puberty: one and two-thirds 
nnd Lit ice seem common proportions. Man, for example, 
arrives at puberty lit about 15, and is mature Jit -3 5 ; the lion 
nnd tiger an ive at puberty at 1 yean!, and are mature at 6/ 

J ,YaSf/re, l.h\\ p, ?2i, p. H^7- 
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The Fol'.ufling table, compiled frOtE these &F Dr Hollis and 
Mr Bril, shows' die progressing telitftbiuinE of Mtol&KWiOfc 
with mammalia longevity;- — 
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Knr.ian. adolescent would appear to Lie from one-third to 
non-fourth nf life aecordir.B to Hollis and Bn Ion. The 

Dentcnarinrl’s term nflsFe makes it but aafr-fourih,, Ai compared 
with live on.fr fifth or the Arab burse, tire twtJ-hfteenth-s of :lie 
thoroughbred horsa t the one-ninth of JEngliBh cattlcj the 
OLie-eigntb uf the lop rabbit, die one-rtvelflh of the guinea-pig, 
and the OQfrsiitKPth of the mouse. IF the expectation of 
]jfs ai years cf age be oonsldercdp some 4tJ remain to 
man after such mattinty, fiduLeSCe-RCt -ii",cl length of life bring 
in the propuTdOLt of J' 1 many reflects this lengthening 
of the period or growth or adoEescericc in man is one of trie 
most remar]!abLfl phenomena of ihis ciifflcnfin — intro -uterine 
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fife, infancy, childhood, youth, seem sll In Lure increased ip 
deration, for the shaping of the human being, and the aatnpH- 
cSLen envirOnn>em auEompaorying modern civilisation tend a la 
length fro meue and more tine period of i thins Parity I h a sense, 
then, the child if really L^e ' fAther of the rc&V fc* the modern 
man it bacon ing iflose and more aT a child, or rattier the 
modem child is lasing less cf chl’dliocO in the process oi 
becoming Q. laan. Emphasis has been lp.ii] upon 'Ihi^ urolong- 
ation of adolescence by [Jr O ■ Siunley Hall as one of die mosi 
fcaiuroB of modern human soci-ET} 1 . Professor N. M. 
fiucler [roc, p, in) points out Lbat "^hilc the physiological 
period of adolescence is only i ,i or i Sydor's, lira edecacioeal 
period :s ncarLy twins as long ; indead die period in which 
Budal heredity had! him at ill plasti: has come to be about jn 
years/ In Mng the age For Congressman at ag, and fee 
ScnCitOr ac jo, die framers of th« C(HisLim.tion ef the LV.iLtti 
Slates unoohsciuiNy sategujuded popnLi: education for tlic 
future it lout. . The age* to cdeue multi interpret tbs saying 
of Sch'sierrnache.r : 1 Being a child sno^t IWt hinder becoming 
Ti mAh ; becoming a mar mnat nut hinder bring a child 1 
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T^ttary oj Siktfky — Schiller, -in T ia Litter i an Ihi sMslktifc 
EihtMtax a/ Af9»Ai»ii, published :n r;gi, Hindu ilva follow n^ 
aeitcnieiU ( 2 5 s j ?■ 2 ') - 1 future has indeed printed cvcu Lc 
the crtiiLuifi devoid of tcason more l 1 nan the mere unoesfiiLies 
of existence, and mid the d.vfclicss of rir.imal Jile hasslhjwed u 
gLeiai of iVcedoi'n to penetrate here and thfcrfi. Whan Jii’n^cr 
s.o *on£er iCriiiuiitR Lae Yia?.. nntl 00 lhJflHl of picy appeBTiW 
-in to fcjthtj then Ilia mrCiiipJoyed powers find another outlet 
I-is fills the wilderness lYith hh wild roars, and tile eatuhcrtL-it 
strength spends Ureir in aimless ffittfltyi In the mere joy of 
ciislehCS knouts swarm in the s JnahLtia, rind, it b it?"L;! i n I y not 
ftiwsys tiio cry of wrint that ■.. • hear in the melodious fbysii an 
of bird songs' There is evidently freedom in these mnnifKSLT- 
tiona, but not freedom from all necessity, only from ft definite 
external necessity, The animal .works when some want is the 
motive J at ivs notiv-ty, and plays when ft supetabundanoe of 
energy forms this motive — when GreLflnwuig Life urges! him to 
action-’ This anticipat*^ LT, indeed, it is not tae rrotnee cf, 
tl-.e theory of Herbert Spencer, ihnt superfluous energy b th* 
cause of play (*52, p 4). Spencer, In. his Privtr&As of 
Psyshtfeg?,' informs u& he had l iuet with a, quotation from a 
German author to the circct Lhat Ulfl festliDtie sautimerttS 
Oi innate from the pLay-impulia '— ft vsair which the great 
English philosopher made very popular-, Comrneotiug upon 
the fact Lhat SchiJjer was tho But'r.u-r in quesrioo, Dr GruOS 
renuuks (253, p, 3): 'The doctrine of the origination nr tire 
jcstactic feelings from plfty-ii'H prises is t-ic ordinal point of 
Schillers theory of the lieaUL'.ful as it b revealed to u< in Ukjsa 
J eMera on seadiehc education- 1 Wallasditk {674, y- 
3 Vet. II. [i CiT- 
10 
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reioindB as lliafc, iti Gerftumys the pT4£Ly-im p-wlsc (Spiritne#) 
theory ie Icuked upon an English idea, whi le English writers 
trace it Cfl Germany;, arid to Schilcai in prticidarj the tiu:h 
bdcig, h^werer, that the CicTDisn poet anti pbDOBCpfcitn: -w*s 
himself indebted os his tcstbatic thinking vj Pope, Addison 
and iicr.ry Home (Loid Karnes)— the fifth chapter of Hbnocls 
EkfP&di Critid&u containing ' appioaicustionE So the 
Sfiietlritfr theory.’ It is no more dian natural that a pbj- 
thwiy should □iSLmatcJy knii from England, since the people 
of that country haw preserved BO modi of the xafo'tfl, spon- 
tna city -And exuberance of the activity in question. One Of 
Home's objHTittJt'tiB (1053, p. i .a-nj, ' Tls.y is necessary iw 
cnan in order to rtlTcsh hins&ejf after InbcuT ; and, accordingly, 
man Loves play, even Bo mi;di as Eo teji.ih a play of words;' 
must be read in relation to another stalenncnt crude by him 
IV. P' j)i “ Infants of the human species, little sup-error 
W brutes, are, like brutes, governed &y instruct; theyky hold 
of the rrpple without knowing that tucking wilt satisfy their 
hunger 5 nn4 they weop, when paiiicd, without Orly view oF 
relief- 1 Human thought, in its infancy, is, iike human mow 
mants, instinctive 

GtiismulAl - — Many of the ideas in Ik-on d me better es- 
pfciaedi though independently amvtd 4 ^ in the remarkable 
volume on EHij'j published by GulSinuths, 'the lather of pky 
io Germany,' Cowards the and of the eighteenth century, 
GutSlflUths lecogaiaed the universality of ylS-y among all ogei 
and all peoples, the infinit e fmnotet of rentes iind l^e skill 
exhibited by the mcc in Lh-eir invention and -manipulation., tnH 
health-giving quality of [Jay arid its nil hunt# origin (though 
fatl^Lia and ennui served it for occiaifaii) Lutlio natural impulse 
of activity. Acoliding to Guismulhe (253, p- ?) i 'In piny 
strictly so understood, the player bawiO other object than lira 
satisfaction of Live free operation -of his activity,' Here he 
draws some of hi= insp-.m-tcon from Schiller, fur lie refos to 
Norm, a. periodical to which tbe latter contributed. He also 
Cites from Wielaud, without giving exact reference; ilia following 
poosage (255, p, 5) i 1 FLoy is the brst itxd onty otttip&tMn 
[BticMjtigHtig) of our child bwni f iui 4 lemnins ihe pkasartesl 
dllt Yrhole life lung. To toil Eifce a heart of burden h the Sid 
lot of die lowest, the most uorartunnte and the must iiuuiCTaus 
class of mortals, bat Lbis iscmliatyto the intent one wish or 
Nli tin. Tins finest arts of Uk Muses am flays; aud <As Piudir 
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sings) without the modest Gracas even the gods begin rceidier 
ftsliv-nl rinr dfLIWS- Tike away Jrncn life want is tbs enforced 
Kntoe of Inn necassrty, and what it Alt th.nl Is idt but plr.y ? 
j^rfiar.q- play with Nannie, poets with their imagination, plnh^ 
pliers with chcii ideas, tile fair B 6 X witli our havta, a Ad kings, 
alas 5 with our bends ! ' 

TcierJ/td" ennui LEI the stimulation of play, according to 
tda tliOOry, ia wefi iliusurated by Gutsmuths's observation that 
when Ennui entered tire hut u£ primitive man, pleasure took 
him by the hand and, thtf dAuce beg'in, mO yen; e-lGphly solaced 
the first men; but when buta bad changed to palaces stid 
ennui a_ftd'i appeared, increment being Tor bid den, pleasure 
Lnuxded her oioufh and cards were iegotted to, The gensEal 
necessity for play is evidenced by Lhc widespread character of 
plays ail oirer '.he globe, and p'ftya more tbnn Anything else 
nereal national and racial character, tire touch or the people is 
upon them, and ‘ by their plays shale thou inow them J — the 
childish r.sf, r ro. dm 1'rendhman aiways- paying court, the super- 
stitioiiE Spaniard, thu warhke AnLortran Indian all reveal 
LhercifcfrB in their plays. Guts maths tite-s WidAnd ngr.in on 
this point (a 59. p. 13): ^Auri waste is man less Upon bis 
guard than whan be plays? Wherein ia the character of a 
nation thupj genuinely reflected ihon in in ruling aaiuscmcntsT 
What Plato says of the music of any people: holds also of its 
plays: 'There ii no alteration in them that is not the herald 

□r the result of a cbangE in its moral qj poiitisil condition. 1 
Play is a roTcaltr of diameter, and is neyer Men to better 
advantage than in childhood, when, be 1-Ionr.e says (30512, 
p. arc), there is LirtLe at no disgutK, 4 for a cliiLd, in all things 
obedient ta the impulse of nature, hides nerne of its emotions ; 
th-S S&vage and the down [ji.a^ ms Lie] who h&vt Sih guide but 
pure nature, expose tlieir hearts tu riew by giving way to all the 
natural signs. 1 In the playing child we ' recognise the anxious 
care of nature tn discover men. La each other, 

Gufdtnuths came veLy near :he heart of th£ question wlleu 
hg said {a 5 $, p. as) : 'Work, serious occupations, and Bliverse 
with adults are artiSd*] rMa of youth, in which they giafhialLy 
hMke their dfbwt on the grand stag* of life ; plays, however, 
are natural H&f in their own youth Tut Pantdlfifcl Nowhere 
else arc the youn£ so little limited [□ their actions and cOn- 
duct by adihE— nowhere ore they beer, more natural, mote 







run measing of youth and fla.y 

I onia n than acre. In p lav til Hi* ™s« *nd virtues reveal 
themselves, and -the ycuth is smoothed down like the pebble 
in 'he brook— a rhing which happens always th: SCMM the 
hewer, provided only t!be stream is noi too fainted and muddy. 
More&vH, play fives a picture o f human iiTcjn die small, and 
is of areut educational value, for tluough if cui you Lb :r. 
many nj5pe>m he moulded to Lbe later and iflaniinld activities 
of fife. Gutmnatlis neuGs^iiefl the fact that didflte _ Ter work 
dnea not o rig irate in play, but finds 2-3 cause in rmstaknE of 
cduussion, and denounces the cueIOPi of trying if. get ™k oat 
of children by promising EJicnt play afttffllldB- for hull plays 
nre eicGimscs of tody and or mind, and in bis enrafflerats upm 
the various sorts and species nf plays he andci pales mucb that 
l=- td- txs forpnd in tbft writtiigs t>f Johnson, Gulick a-Lid others 
^ lio have diEcuiseo 1 education hy plays and Ssencs,’ cscecjaLly 
the. t-Sle of the particular plays in the tsetcise and daY&ymtn'. 
of the Kvcral senses 

Coming art:r GuUsrnutbs. I coetol, the gemuH lo 
who Eft wa owt tha l ki , ruitf < giLrte-ii| i the stray atoms •> 

ihc play-philosophy of Plato. Aristotle, Qulntilsanp Katoll'a, 
kin cl Cat, Lcekr, Bjtfjter, and Others wlio had sciigbr, if mot a 
i^yal, at least h pleasant, rood to loam ir e, and crested a system 
of pLay-rtV.LmtLrin fur young children, Frcctol himselt bciieved 
diac 'Play it the purest, most spa ritual activity of man at ITe 
ana it and ul the same flute typical of human life as a whole 
dE letter hidden natural life in men and fltl things- TLho.os 
the scuircs of all Lha,t in iioad. The plays of children are the 
term- mil leaves of all Mfli life ' («$, p. 3°)- Play and speech 
{which, after all. Is a. sort of play), to thought, made up the 
life of the child, playing children make goad pupils play 
Lhc school of socralily, o\ art, of religion. Fof a myrtic, _MCh 
SLi Frostol was, nil things w^re possible* lu:t the practical mttr- 
fereneca of >.is later disciples with, the mavett and the tpon- 
oneitv of the chiid-natnre hurt marred nltegc’bei the best 
ideas the master had. The wooden and modelled stqtivity fid 
so many kindergartens to-day is far tarn die ideal o-f nm wlm 
said ‘life (irKonsciouiBfiW of the child is iesl in Guo, ioi vu: 
may Ue sure he would have been th* first himself tt declare 
1 fj-i^ play oT lIle child is activity til God,' 3eing a Oetmiin, 
Froebei foiled ta prevent the workaday mrld of his own brae 
from listing its iJiado* over the light of his inhuman. Had 
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lie been bom Lin Englishman, Lhe s ucaipaLiofi3 : and certain 
Ot'fier features of Lii system, which even to-day his follomrrs 
lack the course e to ;l I in ti do a, might have been eonspicAJOU!? Ijy 
their observer. FrCdtfet created a 'garden 1 for iliu childien, it 
is trje, bul not in ail i aspects was it Superior to til* unofficci^d 
1 P&rad'isc’of GiitsaiuLhs- The Jailer wos more Rngltelnm jaded 
so far as play fie* 1 St in to"camed, and did not Lee Die eiigendca 
of life, carry him eO far from the cardinal thought of Schiller, 

1 roan is wholly tn&a only when he [days. 1 One ran luudty 
help T-'-yhi I Urn Giitsmuths hud been gifted by tliO Hu£es f or 
tin ^ FtoebeL Eed never heard the bum of toil or lIie whisper- 
ings of metaphysics. 

Cok isait pu Play F/tsficmenii . — The psychology tindj peda- 
gogy of play fares the subjects of A fSKHit YOltutfe by Pro- 
fessor G. A- Coloiea, whose views may be. thus summarised: 
DUy lj the auperfluity Of energy _®Yer and above the essential 
sjseds of life, — at tnOf die cnuisaieiiL- of accumulated cr.Grcy 
and Lhe memis of us augmentation, In the little child tli& 
Ltesd to i.iiay increases in proportion as it plijS; Lhe n .1 c i ■-: it 
plays, ibo more it w. isbes Lo play, Rst tuem superfluity of 
energy Is not jIoli-c sufficient lo preducs pEay. Uesides tills 
superfluity of iivwgy there must hr- siko a more Or JeiS high 
decree of psychic activities, Those animal* [day Li ie iue-sL 
who have this reserve capital, together wjth this psychic 
Activity- Gut of the great Struggle for existence has cOiltfr 
this happy faculty of play The young of ell animals ^la^ — 
rficit infancy is a Lime of joy and gladness. Lire aye of piny. 
As we gn up die scale of life, the development of play Ipj-tti 
(he indefinite to the definite, fiw Ehe bomcEcueou* to the 
hetcfogcncoUSy follows Die per.ciaj low of physical nod psychi- 
cal evOlutitHl — from the tower animals to the higher, froni the 
higher vertebrates to the hUraiUi child, from the savage child 
Lo tlie civilised child. The (vi-eat human factors — imitation 
and imagination- -play a ir.eac important rih in. child-amuaB- 
ment; Iilil from the straggle for life survive also tho levc of 
victory, the iListirict for Conquest, the need of fteTiting, *11 of 
which express themselves in certain plays and gftsfifcs: r chc 
chessplayer, ' e.g., ‘without knowing it, obeys, to-day the In- 
stinct of conqnes: of bis ancestors,' In lat-si childhood s 
rather large rtffe muE l bs. assigned to deliberate invention and 
fiction, nwd JO whfli may euphemistically be wraicd ‘the 
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^leisures oT die imagination.'' Flay is a ecm! soutfit stim-alus : 
1 The lively pleaauna vrhSch is. felt jn play is the prime motive 
width mutes children. Child-Rocietieg at* pliiy-sc-rietics 
Collective piay is play par axaUettcs, In it ev-sry child- is 
Sjjscaitor and actor, and eipnrirncM a variety of feelings and 
emotions— ■satisfaction, pride, triemph, emulation, etc. Iji 
collective life arise .divers varied reliUtiGnSj from whiri come 
the correlative fedinga whieh stimulate child activity to enures! 
jtsfiir according to tbia or that pleasurable eruption.' Tn pfay, 
Leo, occuTa the first development of art, of die aesthetic instinct 
in tne ciiild ; anti iieto, as with the savage, ornament some- 
times precede Utility. There Are many ^Emcs in which 
cirstssing, persanaS adornment and the like are the chief fflctOrA 
Then, when music is added to the child's pos jaaLoru, 4 new 
series oL plays appears, in which rhythm, cadcnced sounds, 
singing, dancing, fttm, All out ehe round of plensurabk expres- 
sion ■ with the children of the poor, Liie noise rrxdfe by 
ktibckuvg two Eton as together serves id lien of the musical 
laiUiiea of the rich- The SLLrrC’.ir.dia^s of childhood — physical, 
psychical, social, historical, artistic- aseii Considerable m£c- 
once- upon the plays and acmes of the human yciunrj, as. £«■ 
csr-do, ^ornEri And L'orodi hare noted. A peasant's child ir 
th* Apennines in differently encompassed from on Aiucri.t5.il 
child :n cnc of the New World's tig, busLkng rii.iv.fi, with all 
]ts wondflirS Of rtlodern skill and invention. Seasons, and 
climates too, are modifying factors, as Also rue country and 
city, riches and poverty, religion and politics, tflsiliurjjrf) and 
in jusliialism, Puppct-ahu-vs are unknown to some peoples, 
.aud to very many children* while maay others me IsTgel}' con- 
tent with latinoa go- plays- The A mnifiELuatica! rewestfaiWi; 1 ef 
the seventeenth and sigh teen ih centuries may he compared 
wuli the poli Li caL mid eomtAetcfal Aspects of many of lltd 
parlour-games oF the present day. The aiimulatlve t&ie of 
child-play is remarkable : 1 Jf the progress of the mind is 
determined by increase of the producls of ertEftriedC^ Child- 
play has an indubitable value. The capcriencea of the child 
almost always take the form cf play; in childhood, to play is 
aynonytiioufl with to experiment. Every new play is a new 
Experience, =nd tbis, in da turn, gives rise to new knowledge, 
new feelings, eigw desirfch Hew iiCtSi nnd new abilities^ Flif 
and playthings can serve as excellent cuEtue-implemcats — the 
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rftftitiejTV (as Lu WLjrd-REJtiEH, t cptt Ltion -ga m 63 }, the feelings nnri 
affection (afl io many of the ACii miU-gauias and sociaJ pl*ys), 
Etu ssa and domestic irjtlflda (dolls and allied playthings}, *re 
all subject to influence and education-, In a weed, 'the 
plays of childhood arEa microcosm pOHftfiSlng fll/Pcrtt a]] the 
cisEQenU: of life Arnestr pr<?prt x lielf-couddeinee, cofctags, 
astuteness, older, cmrsnand, obedience, aLt me Lhcr-c.' The 
infinitude of dtlltJ-pIfty is capable of modting any foehns or 
emotion, As Mma. Kepgcmard says- - ‘ TUy is the child's 
Labour, its t^ade, its life, its iritiattOO into iOCieLy 1 (rsa, pp. S, 

4^. fi S. 9 T ^ 

Pedanogitelt/ much is implied b-v the facts that idiots due 
not playful, and that the wisEat of men :s nut wise enough to 
command the games of children. The mafioucLtism ci 
entente L'reebcljms,, the neglect Of despise! or invention pm- 
valatit in certain kinrieigatlfij-s, the fetishism of the 'girts/ the 
namby-pamby iim of not a few doll-eulTj, the caricatured 
savagery cf loy-fieLdierdotn, the baneful lot-ary ef the elegant 
playthings of many of tlie rich, sei-yHe imitation (the refuge ef 
idle and -iqjeLhS parents) —all these are encrfii-sS to the real 
educative flSpecU qi child -play, which ha.-: need of conttnuaJ 
'becoming,' "of motion, life, the tmtumlj invention, creation, 
all ths progressive factors or human entente a:ld human 
acdviLics. The two pedagogic La . we formulated by Coi-ona, as 
a resait of bis Study of piety, me these ; '(a) the tcacJwr must 
not urge on too quietly th-i appearance of play; (i) when 
(-hifdran are tired or cajyying on a piven pLay r Else teacheT 
ought not always to iet them have absolute resit but shou. II 
enable them to cany on plays of e. dilLnc.st sort.' Tne fja-sL 
nece&i'.y for the pTopftT enrobe of the play-In jtifiCt in i child, 
is a mam mum of -child-activisy with A mituiatom of adult inter- 
ference. Jn connection with Lhi* discussion of Line place or 
play in pedagogy, mother Study by CoLoibu — ' The Power of 
Idhifcdt3on J — is also wed worth, reading. The author, whose 
point of vid' is that reflection i* net a cans", but tbs result or 
tbe power or inhibition Or arrest, physidogicnHy considered, 
nild that the human will is quite capable of being educated, 
appea's to Leather* and the edited ton of modern society to 
malte a greater use of this Faculty, which* though in aacehcnsm, 
wiih the csnggir-fll^d ideas of privation ana mcntiincation ef 
laody tu save sen], or soul to save soul, it has been n bused in 
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ali lan^H mid in all ages, yet lifiS vast pac:icm ad-ant&^eE in 
recessing and correct] r>£ the mid impulse and caprices of 
childhood, no less tha:i the vagaries and irtCfiftiisianciiS fl( tho 
individual metfMia of ncrnal ouician societies- 

£e?n<uitott ij' JYay. — Accunjin^ to Mjhs lamb™® : 'Ffcj 
Ls "Or the child an occupation as serious as important aattudy 
(usd wont are for the adult \ play is, in fret, his means of 
development, Hi-i be needs ta pky, jtfJt as the siLkTraim Tieftde 
continually to eat leaves 1 (369, p- 117). Indeed: i All the 
impressions, sensatk^ scenes that throng mound him, he 
;iceds ic icrnSnale over, to mm about CT- eveiysloLtu better 
author nnr] actor* in order to ajiiniLite them, — nil this lie 
acrotipl ishes by means or pluy- N Plays are 'the child's aioat 
original creatLDJi,' Etild they form for him 1 spit of gymnastic 
that seifs to develop without fatiguing him, in wh[ch d too, he 
can exercise 1e the" full the 1 pleasure of ftxplftiniiiip hit awn 
activity 1 (so early prominent in child 'OOdl, his instinct 0: 
imitation, his of imagination, and hts life fn ihfl psst of 

the nice- The liinvetnen t ef slat', 1 which, nt hrsr sight, might 
seem a dissipation of much activity, reflfly gives Decision for a 
more frequent rYf^rraticMi, ind in eserdEB of nnflPilar and 
nulnonnrv oiciiviiy, by memi* ::f movements which latigus him 
very litlk : play k ji renl wmk of prtplHng die grtraod^ winch 
lijstp' -cats witb aiol^scjencc when the grovnd {the tnind) is 
ready, broken, to rcocivft the seed. 1 {^691 P- *T T ) - ytcirvs play 
lias ipgcial forms which favour muscular activity, rental nlert- 
n-isr. imitation, Imagination fttuJ invention, lriKinory, lanpin^e, 
— isi in fact, a sort of physical and psychical necessity— Mrsa 
Lon:bTOsn isles (360. p. 1 jfi) 1 1 Anti why not try in die Echi»h 
? method of teaching by means of play (like the embryo -BttemjJt 
in the institution CLted by Fcic:;}? It is certain tbit ftoai it 
wc'j-d rtffiF for the child, besidel a great physical pleasure, n 
real intellectual enjoyment; things would ibijikbs themselves 
upon hi& mind with m ^together dilfMut mracity and fraBh- 
b€ee than what he reels when be has to learn them by m^ns 
of ail arid and banal nomenclature.' Put there is dangrr ot 
too much adult Liitcrfcrence her* 

Attempts at education through play me by no means new 
in the world . Frcehel with 5 iw 1 hi ndeigerten*' J onnsan with h 1 s 
‘ pbiy-sohool, ' mod TMWXff with lib ' hare »U Mo 

their forethimcis in the oast juiHing primitive peoples, dt m 
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philosophers and reformers of the earlier ages or mankind. 
ViUorino db Feltro (r^yS-i^G), tho AbboL Mclumi and 
Jacnpn ^LjUiri (iGfis-ryya) IHW and utilised, as did Fcu-aale 
Aporte (ijgi-iG^B} before Freebelj -=«ime of the pedagogical 
itsourceE of pky. And as Clods points out (i^j, 517), 

Eu'-dickc, ivl-.ii found his inspdratinn in John Lock?: and PoatQY 
Batatier, stnnounoed in his program 01a In 1733 tlte 1 Lackt 
BiriXtitasn method, i,e^ } a pnoposnlj by tbs aid of play, music, 
poetry, and other enjoydbl* tilings (in which can ba presented 
:Jlc isiDEt important truths), 30 10 educate (to the glory of Ihe 

Creatcr), ^’ii.^i i~ twelve years, n;n superior boys, that in their 
fifteenth yeiw they will understand German, Latin, French., 
Italian and English, and be able to democstraie the most 
important truths from Lhc first prluciptus of worlu-wisdcni.' 
The riddle-mays ot Basedow arc also cited. Grans- recalls 
the fact ".lilt in 1J76 SchlOsSer llild emphasised the rJ is-tLoctlon 
between work ftsid play, which W:lSj tits problem of Lllc school, 
imitation and play serving as preparation lw earnest war! or 
later years among primitive peoples, where work rmd nntund 
instincts Eire nor so dissonant as In civilisation, where L 5 ie 
change il : to earnest. persistent activity, not uLLraetiva in itself, 
hut a apeessily £*r smvly.;'. Blit there is <1 gbod deal in the. 
view expressed by Dr D. G- Brii.ion: J 'J'iii- measure of value 
a: work Is the amoun t of pLiy there is in i t, and the measure 
of vaLue of p'.ny is thtammint of work there is in it 1 (78, p. 1 1 j). 
To deprive instruction of all the charm of play is not to he 
thought ofj for, ns Dr GrOOS observes, too rn$flrtvAimenb 
between play and work are such that Hie Highest and noblest 
form of work ties very elese to play i r, ibs posseuEotl of that 
delight jn activity, which is the chief characteristic of play. 
The great paint here, as elsewhere, is not to aliow, as, r^f., 
FteeM and Lis succoE.sors, eipessklly :□ their children’s sungsi 
5Mm to hnvt done, the really mflte to disappear or become 
atrophied beyond possibility of evocation for its natural etc ploy, 
mcnl (a 5 3, p. 5 so}. Absolute non-in jevfcrauce, non dii action, 
nosi-Sl mmlatkm 0: the play of children by parents or tercricir 
is, according tb Grcos, c noL merely injurious, but unnatural , 
for, as the history of amtaaL end hsirnar. life IcJLs UE, 'the 
P&retitS arc far some time the natural playmates of their off- 
Hgrina,' and play with young children has a natural attraction 
for almost every norraul human beiti.E- Parents and tcarirert. 
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therefore, have a mJmal right £ =So stimulate clay in ger.iaui, to ad- 
vance the nsefu! one ilii: good, and to suppress tilt injurious and 

lLi£ JIomOLn i 111 pkj,' B’l l n evftr ftl iJiit Li lG .'jar'irt. Lli* SpQntftn eon i 
hii aliened 10 hwcotcit; die vapidly weeb.nLcal The English, 
pravOib, 1 All -work a.'od no piay, mates Jack a dull boy/ and 
the jaying or Joan Foil (-aji, p- S ai }i 1 i an: afraid of every 
adult. hairy hundl and fiat, tftwt paws in ntnnn-g this tender pollen 
of c hild-fl owors, shaking off here cm colour, there another, so 
as to produce Hie right variegated carnati an, 'should beinscrifeed 
COll^>picll0^ldJ■ , in every home and in cvcy K-hool. That not a 
Tew children ‘ hate rvork,* luis been made much of bycerlnsn 
writers, some of whom attribute it ta atavism, the you 1:5 human 
reproducing die condition of the yon 11.15 Ia '- C fticcmdi {537, 
j). 1 6 1 ), who has itivcstEiratcd the predilection s of Italian schcoL- 
childim fm study and manufi] ^Ork, finds males in a. I dhSS&t 
of society more frequently without preferences, and lita given 
to study and work than It m. Its, facts which seen: to be ata- 
vistic. Week is tacrcEore itirgely enforced 

Wwk end — Wort t* olio of the greatest e<m- 

tiuests of 1Lio.1i . Fays Ferraro: 'Mail docs not love work — 
troil: of mncl a or wort of bni 5. 1 ;ir: 1 almost ten)]. ,-J I 0 say 

rhat Eiie habit of wort 1 : one of the jiige! striking phenocnena 
of hkii'iuin psych.cOogy L ' Ntrfiitonc the distaste which savages, 
and primitive peoples generally (the nwlbw thinks} proves this, 
but aiso the very torms far work in ali isri^nages 1 Hebrew, 
(work, pain) ; fJrtwh, (1 stb work, suffer ) \ Latin, 

lobar (work, pain} 5 Ttaiian, trararite (suffering— r./; French, 
frtttiat!, work). The mythic side of the stme idea. :s found in 
the Semuic sMry of tl -- Cuigjn *r work aa a paflishtaent for 
disobedience in Eden — u vier paralleled alt over ihs world in 
the Legends of othd ru-oS wko hart tOvght an cxpiaiMtion fca 
the necessity mid the di^igieea-bleneSA of labour (igp, p- tj f 
p. *4), 

Through -he ion^ frJTQrt <i\ agt-S, Fstrero remarks, civilian- 
tion has intalcflted the r.ia.jariij.' of niero with a habit of rauscuiliir 
labour, but thiF brilliant achrevorjent has conic by wa.y or 
slavetft poverty, and the sua (Told , Even now, however, whole 
classes &f lit ccmmimity sreist 1 who toi: not, neither do ils^y 
SL.ij n J — whose every effort :e dirMtcd toward thn task of avoiding 
work — criminalSf prostitutes, vngahonds— cbassfis thnt, when 
they do labour, exert themselves only in the moat primitive, 
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atavistic Fas'-Hott. And the flume- 1 law of least effort 1 3 a known 
to the beat cf men. Not ra successful, however, las civilisation 
been in its conqueHt of the habit of mental work, far Jicie the 
Srw of least effort has uncounted paths to travel and innumer- 
able by-ways and nooi$ to etpfaraj and the law -a-, mental 
inertia finds unending novelties of djEEiuaLio.ni,. And tbe civil- 
ised h'limn child is averse to work, like the- savtge. 

Ferrt:“Q, tv bn bolds (an unjustifiable generalisation upon 
present evidence) that J th e merat quality which chiefiy dii- 
Lingtiishes Lhe air-nge and the ba-baiian from the civilised man 
of the n ir.cteenlh ^entqyy is violence of charactef 1 (primitive 
man is 'an esltemely violent animal ■), while 1 the fundamental 
eliftracteristicfl of the civiliflnd maw of the nineteenth century 
nre serenity and equanimity,' thinks Lluit 'the habit of tegular 
and mocbcdloai work hns destroyed tbe violetit impulsiveness 
□f man's priitiLti vt character. -work subduing man by tiring 
hinv, arid Furnishing tlae bonis of nii ethics in the .sclf-controL 
Which is the tirat condition of all morality. The uniformity 
and the regularity of work araGiig civilised nations let One of the 
Greatest tnun-phs ul lire evolution nf ihe race. 

Fiay m SaOeipryi— Vifirkandt, cnntrasLirj; the relative dij- 
COnnededness of 1 ha irr.pulres which go to make up the 
ensitnoli of savagery ce com pared with CbrC aystematisntion uF 
mcnlaL activity which marks the civilised mnti today (although 
this ia, in reality, quite tekd've also}, makes the gepiemlis&ticw 
■ — hMflideiis, unless well-interpreted — that the activity of Lite 
savage may be said to bo pky as against that -organ isaticn or 
culture ejih-ibited by the highest races in historical times. It 
is evident, however, that Yierkahdt in deresti mutes th-e ' organi- 
sation'' (ks opposed to r play^ which rally stiats among 
savage and barhatous pocplES, and, cn the other hand, over- 
estimates the 1 □rgamBcu J nature of modem civilisation. 

In Connection with. Vierkandl’S views^ wo ought to take 
cognisance of the opinions of such eminent indent*, of the 
plays and pastimes of primitive peonies ai Calin, who, in bis 
ad-: ir-ras re Tresidcnt oF the American folk-Lcre Society, at 
BaUimort, ]8 i? 7> said (134, p. 345) : l Our ideas of a game are 

E rimarily associated with, mirth, amusement, p!ay f such indeed 
emg the criminal meaning - of our English wotd. A tafsFLTL 
ckii urination of gnmes, however, reveals the Tact (hat they 
originated, not as pastimes, but us serious divinatory ccntcstE. 
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This ■; especially truehf the [pimeRof t-wse. WE caJI primitive 
people, or savages. We quiddy nnd that i± dislEnoton may 
be drawn IwLwee^i these: saried and divinuLory games and Lhe 
mitfielic plays of children. . . , Children play at real gain** 
six they play at cvety other sen&LLa business of fife, They cols 
pt,i paniatc g-suet that .uve Otherwise disappeared- Hence the 
value of chudreris games in Olit study. At Lhe same ti nn e> this 
□haemtion appllc? chiefly cn the. higher cn hares fn savagery 
wc ded. with Lhe games of adults — fkEt d men, t-hea women 
— yrUh gsiuisa so coatples that no child-mind cocLd tficir 
pdndjiLes cr objects \ with gWtiea wi wrought und interwoven 
with primitive concepts of nature and the universe, chit no 
tun-d-sm mind could create or in pent them. 1 

The rdndofl of (^lay and worlt to the various arts and 
rwicLvities of hutnaa social life offers t wide field To/ invewLgnLwn, 
Eome have .held that the fine arcs are merely refined labour, 
others that they are Lttfctur (jeaialiaed by play. 6«Levssi with 
primitive peoples Lt may often be that play is older than work-, 
ad than use (253, p. 56). 

From hndy movemeHtSr, according to tCrtrl ftiichcr In Lis 
interesting study of anti Ji Ay (k?! 1 , sprang art — d:i;ic^, 

itniidc, po*- fy- The dm mu, tin* epic poem and Urn lyric flte 

all developments front tin: * primitive labour song," which grew 
out of wort done in time a: in conceit, the eariiosl rhytlm ■: 
being Inbour-rfcyliiriiB, The pa*t then was a 1 maker ' in more 
senses than the Greek, who called the bard “^twe., ever dreamed 
nfi for he wns a 1 wot ter ' — hr frimutu fait p&ttnni ; and he 
was h&Tis while music and die dance were Kill OnS- The 
childrens Ktig'^aoiC of to-day, 11 Here 1 knew, here 1 o&ke.' 
tarries us back w the childhood of the race, when, as Payot 
says of Time’s willing his working ^ras done with lhe ca-opeta- 
rion of all his faculties; hands, horly, voice, »U hpte ihcir shire 
in the task, 

Ckildrafi Games .— The COUectum of phys and James of 
children published by JrfrW. W. Newell {^sSjurwl Mis Gomrnt 
{*46) containa iontifnerable examples of the child's reflection 
oF chc labours and duties of the past- These ' survivals ' ind 
d parallelisms " find recognition aim in Groce, who, however, 
hit(l:y enters upon the rich mine of primitive; plays and games 
contained, in the publication* ot the anthropologists of America. 

Wc rruist rot, however, fwget tbc greu tAIt of cor.lcmpOraiy 
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imitation by children of the deeds and fictions of ch eir elders, 
which is psry strong indeed among 3 &n« primitive; people*, as 
it 1 e in our day. The following items from R av. JL Owen 
Piracy's eirasiiE.it accDiinL of ■'The Oaracs of Tetcn JJakol: 
Cbiklhsrj ? (172, p. J39) servo to indicate that the wnird find sncTcd 
things of aboriginal life ami thought art not beyond Lhe touch 
of the children, 

'Playing with ntnall things' — diiii'dia — :s tte 
nS^iO rn\ Tetaa Dakota children'* jpnee, which none but girls 
can piav. 'They Imitate the actions of women, such Us 
carrying dolls* women's work-bags, s liCuI tertt^SLliall bait-poles, 
wooden hurae*, etc., cn their bucks; they pitch Cents, cnok s 
nurse chilli fen, invite one another to feasts,’ cLc 

Another gimic piay&ri in I ha spring is calk'd L T:iey make &113 
another cany pa Chi ’ — Wa&'irt kitkkkiyAfii — in ",v li i c h r BCEC 6 
boys or girls pretend to he horses* nncl carry packs . 1 Pr Dorss^ 
infWiS lh mither: f Tht ch ildren of each &cj: i m i tat: their 
ddeis. When they pretend to dance Llic sun-dance, the boys 
cm holes Ln their shirt* instead of Lhdr Hush, Mid IhrdUiti 
these holes inserted the taonga which fusieri them to toe 
moi l: 51 lii-pole.' 

Theae Inri-QJi boys find £ir]s also play a 'UbOs: game,' 
dasenbod as tclloits >— 

‘Otic erects a lodyr et a distance from Lhe village, and a: 
night he comes hooting Like an owl, and scratching on the et 
teriOT Of the tent whore Other children aie seated. Sometime* 
the ghost whistles just a* they imagine that ghosts da Some 
ghosts whiten thgir fares and paint their bodi&a at random, 
Others put Leri paint around their £}'*$■ All this is at night 
when their mothers etc ubssm- Occasionally tLi-S children 
leave the villngfc in Order' to play tins game, going ias^ a crowd 
Eij the designated plena. Some gliosis whiten their z-odici 
all ovw, painLing them reives black between the ribs,. When 
they do not whiten the whcJe face they covct the bead vita 
vrluie pwper, in tfaich ihey punch eyc-boies, around which 
they make black rings. The one acting the ghost tisJdei 
anyone whom he Catches until the latter laughs very 
heartily . 1 

Thus early do children learn that front the sublime to the 
ridiculous is but a step. 

Lven the priest! and sbaiiiarii; oca iruitatzd by the ebiMteu 
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in ihe 'Mystery game 1 — Wa^&it 1 Sfs&dftipt — iiritatioia of* tk-E 
Kttfofl men and wotce n : — 

* A i .tul! > lodge is sot up at a distance fftHn. cite village, and 
in it cs muda a mystery fehSf, tfler ivhifitl the ate&rfl person! 
song ruld give medicine io rL sick p-er.qopu, some pretend to be 
gods [towds&fcA&gtyi odrsLi clnim to hesi mystcri-caii SpirilS 
which a.d them ld v&r.ous rays, Some prcWhd to- mb jure 
with cacti, Gibers give love tnediihlicJ K hoys who wish to 
gain Lti* Love of girls, Or 10 girla who wish to administer them 
to hoys/ 

Ur J. W„ f errata and Lieut. J. G. Owens, in the i r iceouni 
of the La-to' Jfoii-fa, a wotnlUl's dance of tits Tnaajrm 
Indians, sty 5 ■‘Leoh rjravt-eatant uo the ra.ee, as she en'cnvd the 
iib-vn, passed to tbo altar, die fireplace 0:i her left, and 
then to bunching the crook which he held aloft. 

Mer til the runners bed done due same, □anthers brought 
ihel: children, er.i made them. follow the example of the 
rdimcjE.' 

Of the 'White dose damca' of the Hupll Indiums, held 
evury Luo yens, Afr WocdruJlsnys " i A TJie men in thiE, ounce, 
ss in all the ctheiF, are arranged according to site ind age- 
The oM rn-sn are in the centre, and the jouitger ones next, 
and on the Jlnnks are the boyt- It is ougpmary to hire two 
or throe little hoys, three Or four yEms of ago, in rv£ty hind of 
icrnj the strenuous e Fores made by thuic LLctfo LotE to 
imitate thcii stnions tire- extremely cotni-ceL 1 

F^trinni pro rests against alow and daojjfircas ideal of play 
for children i unless i: be ; powerful physical aitd rafiml 
education, _jilay is worse than work often is (bos, p. i? a ] ‘ f h Q 
njys Foe sicit children, na c'-own-gym haalica, no plays thst 
occupy the mind of ihe child m even worse ends lluin ll^ 
achcol-tasL full plays iu.tbe -open air, pbys that ret thEui uEctcE 
in motion, play's thai incite emulnLi&LU and courage, thar act 
in compensatory fASh&Ofl ttpon La ncrra'is system, making 
the clnkl bold, mag-naaimousj cocirt-erna to his iei-avrs, nnu 
ingenious.’ 

Mcrvoshocking pbv and kindred cKyieTtnaCM ore oad for 
the diild, 1 whose whole nature,' iu irse tine words ol M oreau, 
‘ i-; ertiarwdinariSy n.m'OUEr 1 For Ihfo rcaEon. Ferriasii thinks 
that die edert of modern theatrics.' iBjjrrsen tntw-u — the whole 
1 A E/iU-, Aniirf/i., V, izj. ' Amfr. Aul&tvfi., "t r 37. 
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billowing sea of human pMWDna rushing upon thorn at divsc, 
wiMi tabbed oF their rightful sleep, Rild overwhelming them 
with A flood of iiew and hurtful SHtsitJons — upon, young 
children cannot be Other than bad, and the old pUfrpct-shows, 
once s a suited to- little children, have laken on u solemn 
uitra-ebiMhood aspect. Books and newspaper:! of certain 
classes Lie under a like bait, and many sorts chains PJKl stflries 
as well; [be saying of Horace* '-rid&ida diteri v&mf Ferriaai 
reniarks, ought r,ever to- be Forgotten, j lod incan. alio too high, 
too week and too strong literature is alike of evil influence. 
There ls a V3£t dLlfmencc between chlldJitoLAtuTe and childish 
print or of mouth j the words and thoughts of a J reduced 
Adult’ are nor necessarily those of a real child. With pUya 
and books go often the brat Friends and ■oorupai lions of Irie 
child. Or.c rnistake H th;i£ it is very easy to talk to children* is 
about as commonly entertained as another, that it is exceed- 
ingly easy to write for thou. The snceihciaiity of parents, 
relatives, nurses. ctc, h Is Me of Lhe great dangers to- which 
childhood is exposed | too dlcn. they neither kni/w the child, 
nor arc krtiwil of him. 

Piihaipal RuescII, in the ndrni cubic i 1 LtO^t-j ei : :on which he 
leas Fii: ni ? r.ed In the Collection of obiervuniona on Switaiim 
&wl Atlud Actimiist, pnbliJlted lay Lire State Normal School at 
Worcester, Mass., has apLly described Lhc rUle of piny, which 
must have it? coarse heloi'e the child can settle dOwil to the 
work which is hia later and ierrOuS 00CU pnhon (apr, p. ndi.) : 
E lie casts about For am opening into the aUiodive activities 
that be sees going on in the adult woiid around him, nnd t 
reckoning perforce with his imeuaturity and imp 
straightway adopts as the only profession possible to his ^malj 
CKcOutivc powers, the dnanna. The lOng-pflat athievsn^enta of 
hlR ancestor^ reverberate p,nd tingle in hw blood, Jitipellinj 
him Lo action j but ai'. his efforts are ludicrously Futsdc beside 
those of the giants about hitn, aud meet only with indiffer- 
ence Or jeens, The world of law and order and Syilemaiic 
endeavour is ton tough for hi* assimiLati&n, It must limt be 
softened into myth and maia-bellove by the solvent juices of 
fancy, which the glands of his tittle mind JartctjUtely pour out 
in abundance He Clmnot live life j tie must dramatise And 
pivj it, So ho became* an actor, an Amateur in Hie good 
aen#^— 
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Filling fscm time U lin:« hit JinriK?nnji sL^gi- 

Wall *jL Lhi: wjs.vJS, dwn to mliisd Ige. 

T;-iu LLfu bnr yfr with 1-wr in her equips 

Tins ill Lmita-jnn play, in obedience to the biologic Uw of 
retrtpit'ilatiajij Lire child epitomises -uid rehcarsM the hmaa- 
intiLtal experiences of Lhc race,'*! LhE sain; ditie that he u 
j :nu:'i:iiLii tbe depth: and shiOrJs of hit- own, noacent powers, 
and "hereby preparing day by day to Lake ynrt in the rfinl work 
of life which the coming years wd bring. Flay is thus seen to 
be at once reminiscent and anticipatorys a w^rlin^ or the 
ftmire to the paid' And all JW this child's season □ F dppreJJ- 
ritcsIbEp, Ids Wandtna&rt, in written. For Lie adult nalimt ivtftre, 
Let Ufel) enough aldne- 

Thivty of J?Jay — Prufessor K-n ri Gj-ool, of Basel, 
who holds that 1 the pky of ihfl ping beitig aa.ee successfully 
solved, Lh-; pky of the adult wU! olftr no special difr.cultieE,' 
maintain: that c tlie jil&y of youth depends 0:1 Lhc fact that 
-cuaic, initindS [with Ziegler arid Weismit-n, Dr GtoOS ftTeis 
al] Instincts to naSum) selection], c&pftiklly useful in preserv- 
ing the Hpocaojiippsai berate the animal Heriodsly needs tfctifl. 
They are, in contrast with Later serious {Anitilitrig ) , 

a pnparuti&f) (Vp rSbnn$ and praftk* {EiMtiMwg)" for the 
ipedal instincts * f- 5 ^ p* m.)- The biclogicjl aLgnibcance in 
play sterna to lie mihe fact that J perhaps Lhc very esdstEnoc 
of youth is due ill fsut la the necessity for pi ay ; the animal 
dots not play because be is young f he baa* period of youth 
becA'iso be must play.' According to tj-ioos, 'the psychic ac- 
companiment ®f the most elementary of all plays, namely, 
Bipiri mentatioa, is N ioy in being a anil the menu 

subtle psychic phenomenon connected with Luc tu hjuOE ; '-rcakfl- 
bciievCj , 1 or 11 coasciauE self itiusien . 11 1 Euperi rac-iratiuji: 1 the 
coiT.nLOnust of all kinds of play , 1 is to be looked up™ as 
1 the principal sotkfGe of aL kinds Qi cuL. 1 ‘ From Lispcnraen Li- 
tton in geo eral/ says GrouS, 'three spec kllLied forms or play 
arise, inialo^cns to ike human arts, aud their differentiation 
leads its id the Lbree ruosr imp&tt.int principle* of the latter. 
They art toLirtakii:, imitation, mid the cOri5trnoti i, . , :_ BttB. and 
the diree ptEndpLcE involvfd arc those of sdf-CKliibific , tij imstu- 
tiou mid decoration. These principles arc espTfcMCd In ntl f 3 
Use personal, the truc ( and the beautiful, There is ao form o: 
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azt izi which they Ate not present toaethesrv thcmgli unc usually 
doiniriiltes, -while the others are subsidiary, This ii evident 
even in the animal world' ( -3 5 p , p. 337), Thu (bllowicLg table 
exhibits ill outline^ how, ccoordlttg to 'alt forces effi- 

eadoufl in artistic production are referable Ln ttse central idea 
of play, And, therefore, to an instinctive fauudaJrou out of 
3j1s tm.ee Jjjnugi play, out oF play develops cuts— 



PLAY. 

JLvferifWKftifwji, 

\Jvy i > c fietAf it/vL'.} 
(&sfefice ; C&tiHidtti rtfj-ritcejxit/n. ) 



WBdfUdA 

Tic Pwiduy,'. 


1 1 : . i Lul juu 

Tll L 3 .'r ui 


Dr^aukir. 
-Hu L'e-j'i 1 n i I' 1- 1 


! — 

With f&tittfMp 
knfcmli L fliw- 

' Dinnc with 
ejtdLettKnt 
With Kan- WBiir. 

Lyric 

pOIlST 


ItuILiIlvu niLi, 

Tir.itiiivu dimcE. 
Fantnn'JtauS, 
Sfiiljiiure- 
rnintinj. 

Lpte pool ry- 
-Dmtin,. 


]bn||r3iTijT uix. 

OreniwolriHLw, 

AnlitEcUlrE, 



T/t£ &tal Sfcn&atta 0/ P/oy .— This scheme ^ ir, doubtless, 
Imperfect, its critics of GruOft’s hoot have 1 . . k etr occasion 
to point out, hut the idea which underlies it [dl is a moat tup- 
reitive and iihrfni noting ora, when riah'ljr understood. In hU 
latest wort On the play of Bum, which has iwentiy appeared, 
Grcos mates cleat Lhia point (253, p. 43s), when b.eohsamS: 
J ] ppsgupposc evgtywbflf a the Crist feciCS of innate impulse 
(JVfedr'i, and assLiiiie that these liave only led to pfoy-fcMTCUG 
(Sjnshnnt Ukbu>i$) through the oiEoaisatSon of a period of youLh. 
Play win, in govtrtl, &yre marc Co tone down Ln_ 

stincts already present than to strengthen laern ct ctvsie 
cjitimiy rtftw ones/ In his two bookl Groce has_ gathered 
togeUifiT js. vast unoiml or materiP,! in support ol^ this ttitary, 
v/lLich certainly pnasesscE mnn y reeri.es not belonging ottos 
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in th“ field. Youth tvi 5 finnishcd in the order of rRtnTrd- 
development to the a ninn e.1 ls & means a? utiiising and con* 
trolling the wealth of mnate instincts nxG Imposes it* a isew 
and higher fashion. In r. word. sniTni^, rind ffiati cspeeifilly, 
possess youth because it was neccssaiy to create rut {and 
civilisation) front instincts through the JraqsfrH'imr.g powar of 
piij 1 . Childhood is the period tit which, by the cmi nen'.ly 
supple end attractive inAtrnmcnt of play, the return'. instinct* 
and impulses, SO trSUi.iHfant and so far-reaching, ill&k£ poF.ithte 
-.he normul, h&thhy, active, mpenious, sdf-kiwroi ng and self- 
cm-sting edtih. Youth haa Trade possible the passage from the 
unconsciousness of instinct to the art g: dsrslisatioii, and play 
tilrvtves snfhcienl Ly even itl fldult lire to prevent t'l.s art 
(ls^;nt;?LJ:iiig into a iiiSre mechanism. Juk as nelpIeiE-ness 
in mfancyis the guarMite* of adult rntehect, play so youth is 
Lhe guarantee of adult morality Hid CliIluic. The prolonga- 
tion of infancy ru the human rues deeded se :t OWOUaiy the 
activity 0: ycnL'a to :c™te trie - wisdom end the strength of 
mature lift: Play may be tairacd the gen ms aide of imtinCL, 

and youth its inspire. Man had to be young to he civilised j 
Jiild Lie no youth and no play lm were perpetuity a savage. 

Play, i"i childhood, as Crocs hj-- abundantly shown, is 
coocfifuad with everythdnpi j emotions. Feelings, nets, thoughts, 
i matin m 51, speech, all begin Llic-ir tDTceT under its setde, 
shaping tJiPiueucfi, and the really genial among vJnlt.fi never 
[dh [ n acieuoe, art, l item Tern, the H play, 1 which fflafctfi it a joy 
to be altve and Ifl ubb Life- Language poctijfi art, Kaencc, *11 
bciio in child play ; the orator, die post, the ardsl, the sfttter 
;lF1ot kudvfiedRC " p-ily 1 as surely and as mrHi^fy :iS Iff! child. 





■4&UJQ CHILD. 

I !■ =:-bii If-S Jtfft t/ jEVlCvr. , tEj- Jl 
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:HK KlISJtMllLAtfCIiS OF TFfE VDlIffi 

TAt Stsem^afiar of fM F.-, ; ihfv'j.—\i\ bis OAitmatims tin t&t 
DftkbpmdTttel History a/ Animals (18, I. p. 1*4), Lb« fcrnt. 
part of which was published in cfi? 8 . Dr E. vnn Baer, sfleT 
lifting that hla investigation!! reveal Ed the fact- that ’in the 
embryo the goriemJ diameters developed first, tbc general 
latLt, tru: siKCsld last of ail , 1 gnes on to *iy tint ‘ the embryo 
of a higher animal form is never i tally like any other | so .iltl 
ammaf fonn r but resfcnntil*- its embryo onay.' He regarded 
it as A not yet proved that every embryo of a fripbar animal 
form must giaconJly pass tlrroogli Lhe tower ao.imni farms ’ 
(p. 22*). The mOT-t: diverse, aiso r two aiiimnl forms ' (lie 
farther bad; we hove to go in the history nf th-nii development, 
to discover a coin rid circe ,' 1 

Commenting upon these views, Ptufesaor F. hi. Balfour 
(j5,p p) rental its ; L : Van Btanm ime&keu in thus absolutely 
Limiisug the gonEmlLEvtion, but h:s statement 3 s much fflPre 
nearly true than a definits statement tn" tbs exact similarity 
Of the embryos of higher form* to tlie adul'j of lower ones,' 
The embryo of Ulan h vasLlv more Like the embryos of lb* 
anthropoid apea than like tbc ndo)t apes, hot ws eon be 
certain OliI tivc aid apes have varied very much from the 
mote human type of tlielr embtyoBj succeeding alsd in bacom- 
Lag much different from adult man at the same time. The 
nearness of the young anthropoid to the young lujuMtii 
decreases contxoaiEy mriih agdj and, Slic C*ld p nti irapn^ is 
ejititely liijditing id iiirniy of tne human characteristics which 
his fcetnl life and early infancy seemed to promise as per- 
manent pnssesaLnnt. 

The Young dp-' |JI5 'V' Hit Hm/san Irrfkrif. In his discu asion of 
the skulls 0; lOfcti and apes tn. 18^5, Ut Ruddf "Virchow 
rentfiksd : f The rcicmblnaCa of the young apa td human 
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children is very much greater than .hat a/ die a Ed ftp«w|th 
grown a * kL foUrdevefajictl iriOn. Thu mother who tails her 
child a "little monkey, " iiivolunEfl. ri ly gives [WLdumce of tbs 
fact Lia: ttie human Infant hag in Or about i certain aairaal 
LtaLti Nowhere daus the analogy mnjiiFeU LLaiil r mere stnHigjfy 
tlian just in tho cOnstrUCtfon oF the almJL 'fhe small ska ned 
forward yrojectiflti of Live facial banes ftbe-s u of the jaw 
especially), the more delicate formation of tha eye and its 
surroundiiigH, tils smooth. arching of th<£ toof of the shit!J f 
ihe itaneral fonn ni the ennuum, '.lie relation o" Lhe indivjdud 
akull-viTtebr* wctbi one Another bring the head of the yoarfl 
ape so Close to trnl <?r the child, tkat tha rtacaibfanct is 
stiirLllnpjly a;i c:i^ But with every month mid year of Llfo tkc 
skull or" even the moat iieir.aniikc a pet bsoatiiea more unlik 
that of man 1 {(5fi 7 , p. 22). It fa in the dilution of liie massivE 
jaw and its auength of bony frame wuirlc that the energy of 
growth in the gnrilk-'a ahull is expanded— the brain pf the 
apes growing least of ai-L While the hugest npc has almost 
ling teeth of an uK, he has mily the bmin of a child, Imc- 
clentLyi therefore, 'no man COultl ever c-iae tlit-mjgl'. the 
continuous fle^opoieot of the ape.' The lowest raonieja, 
4^. t tbe ostistitif s. little OisaElwe inhabiting the cast of Hrfleil, 
exhibit n greattn hUQfliUi liicncss in the bony structure of the 
hend than go the anthropoid apes. Virchow pointed OLU nlso 
that in Lhi duration teitl rapidity of development, bnLh cf Llie 
whole iiidividmd and uf his tieveraL parts* there exists, a marked 
difference between the svpea and man. The apes hav* in 
general a shoo! hFo End a rapid development, and Are horn 
in a condition of hnddy and menPl maturity more resembling 
that of anmiali lower in the scale of nawire than that of mar:— 
the hi^iiSSt apes attain, at :iiosL thdr Fell growth rmd dcwdiJp- 
ifieril, while man reiwwiiH as yee in the early bJoOnl of youth, 
and are seaudly mature before man has passed out ot 
childhood. Not only does the second dentition aoCLir Fat 
eariier fa the boss th.au in man, but even before its 
establishment the t'ulS develop nr a nr of brain llOS, as a rute, 
already ntlwm place in the former, while witJl the Latter, what 
nifty he termed its csfenliiil development has family yet befcun. 
VircUnw admits, however, with Vogt and ethers, clut the 
skulls and bruins nt" microocpluilic congeniial Mints prerenL 
a much greats rcsem.blaiiec tc those cT the apes than the 
CM respond in 5 parti und organs nf intelligent, well-divS Japed 
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men, hi li prefers Lo consider thwe pcCaldEUi ties (the iehuivelp 
greater tteiviop merit of the bone* of the ftCrtl and the jaw, c,p:y 
its ajieq-ta of de7iel{3pfli'.in t ulTeai::g tv.t region of the l»dy 
only; die nese of the body, general]}', Li so thoroughly huma-: 
as not at all to justify Lise ferni 1 hpe-men ' which has often 
been applied Lo these micrecephatie idiots, [L is in die latest 
and rnusl complicated acqnisitino of the human race, the 
bruin 51 nd the hoeff development of rho face than these 
mi iMflftphalic idiots arc jacking', white Siiey possess many 
othgr peculiaridcs which no ape has ever inherited 0? 
acquired- to also v itli human monsters uni ntaffUrraatrQtiB 
whose congenital departures from [he flOrmplly hum an cause 
chem at times to rose-aible in striking fashion in some limited 
or.unn or portion of the body ceitaiti of the lower animals, 
and Geofroy Samt-HIIaire was as justiJicd in calling' tile 
Children hnnr ahogutbei or partly Hjflblete as was 

Vogt in Styling the m icrKephulie idiom, We mti=t 

be careful ta diatingUluh the ^vohttjonaJ identities and like- 
nesses from the accidental coincidences and icsetnbJrmces. 

Hartmann, in his work on I he Anifafpotf Afas faSo, p. 
jc]), quoits, approvingly, the words of Vogc: 'When we 
consider tbe principles -of the modern rheciy of evolution., 
eie U is appiisd to the history of development, we are mat 
by the important foot that in every janpeel, ihe young- ap: 
stands nearer tn the human child than tlio adult ape dew 
io the adult man. fine original difference* between the yCung 
creatures of brilli types are much slighter than in Lhclr ftjQifft 
condition : this assertion, made long sirrcc, in my lictmes on 
tho h won an race,. Kits received a striking confirmation from 
rece.ii t autopsies of young ■anLhropoidff which have died in 
the ZtXrlc^ical Cardens oF Europe. In proportion lo die 
act of the specimen, the Characteristic differences in the form 
of the jaw, the Cranial ridges, £tC-, become more e^idenl- 
Both man und Spin bre develops^ from an embryonic 
condition, and from the period of childhood in a diverging 
or ftjppflst opposite direction into ihe final type (if tlrfiir 
species, yet over n(Mt upeS Still retain in their whole organisa- 
tion features which cotrflspgnd to those cd the human child.' 

flf Agi .— Havelock lilli*. In his masterly study of 
Mori tmd Witnoft C 1 33-, p. Ej), makes deJh the ImplfcaLixm 
curried by Lbesc facts : 'Thefl-fS stjua in life whh u conaiaar- 
able human ePdownieoL but in die course of Life falls fur 
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away from it ; man starts- b life vvi-Lt a StiH greater pQ-rtira 
ai humor. 0- ulw-hu man end&wbLenC, and to a lesa exteat 
falls from it in adult life, approaching more mid marc to the 
ape,' In other wor-ds, with age ths ape lost; the tompoia- 
lire!/ human chmuet&r of li is infancy, and man, in like 
TmnnEi. -.be comparatively ultra-human character of Lies caity 
chiidhcoc., Foetfll 1 ifs is Largely up ward evolution, develop- 
ment afterbirth largely J a Goocrtt-fi adaptation to the environ 
nuns, without legat'd to Upward xooloyiwl HiCrtSment' Aa 
Mr Rllia says: 'It steins that up to hjrlh, or shortly 
artenruTiis, in the higher mam mala, audi as the Jttcs and 
man, there Is a rapid wd v^yreus mo Yemen; along Hie linn 
of upward jsoalagieal evolution, but thac a t’rur coluss wlieo 
this foetal Or infantile development ceases to he upward, hut 
is SO dirferfeti iija to answer to the; lile-wr.LUa of the particular 
species, sr> that henceforth and tJjTU'jgh life there is chiefly a 
development of Iowct tdtarticterfl, a slow movement towards 
degeneration and senility, (tltljoug'.i a movement that is 
absolutely necessary to enserc the pie&eivsdon and str.'oihLy 
of the itbiyidusl mid the. species.' Thus is toe child the 
'fether of the man/ and the 1 Fall,' if there be one for the 
rice, is in the cc&ient from the high promise of childhood to 
the compaiatLTC barrenness- of sejiiliLi- 

The present Wf-itfi has heard Ti'tifessai It . II. Russell, of tit;' 
State Normal School it Worcester, Mass., interpret in the 
light of Have loch KJlis'fc statements the lines Eu WordsWOitll^S 
great ode : — 

: S-iailes Df tfce pridUD -h;;us« Ix^Lil Lr C]u.v. 

Upoo Urc growing liny,' 

and tl is isi this rfnse tbative may interpret many of the poets 
and philosophy who have sung sj'.d written of 4 the golden 
ngc oF childhood/ 1 tho heaven of tofancy,' from thy forgotten 
bards of antiquity down to Swinburne, who never tires of 
hymnbg 1 'lie immortal Godhead incarnate in the mortal and 
transi tory presence of infancy . 1 

Sme JitsftTtbiaitigi in Age . — A possible use For the retention 
of ^:?nic of the -dsRTiic.tcTis.tk rtacmhlrmccs of at! the races in 
their clithil-.onii, may occur in tire so-caJlied ‘ Resemblances 
between Husband and Wife , 1 lately Studied by M- Fiji. I t is 
a matter of ancient remark that old married couples seam to 
look Like -each Other* nib the commonly-received estplanetioti 
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of thE pbra^memon is limb constant eQiniranionslu^ common 
iclteicBts, com men ads, onUbrmity of life and the ]il<e nave 
prodaccd tiie result id Question , Aopaiding Ld M, Hermann 
Fat, however, thicft&e Is quite different, and the lesepnlnlanaes 
of jiged married- coupler spring ocith ce from Lhi5 saurccj nor 
from the SLijapo&ed general tendency of ole. people to look 
s’ikc, a facto; which the more primLSirt Miticit of die aged 
find their maic primitive habits among civilised inM3 accen- 
tuate, pcrhnps., silkc with &Y0£0 and barbarous pW pies these 

same tcsemblrniraa are said to he very marked- Bot.: the 
tendency r>f th,$ old to look alike rind, ti'ift power of dOhjhgftl 
lire to profoundly modify, if not altogether to aholixh, initial 
dLflerenge^ a term to have beeo aligned an csfljjgeraced r&fa. 
Fol osatni.icd -,ae photograph a oc sji couples (perB&n*Uy 
□ nknovi-n 10 him) v^ry carefully rvit li respect to resent b^nceH 
betwEen husband and wii'e. The results arc exhibited in the 
fell-owing table : — 
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?Tt t*Ht- -nr 
tfan-tiittccvtlincwi 
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Vodbg, - £*)£ 

Qid, , 


66.M 


33- 3 j 



It would appear, therefore, that the resemblances between 
husband and wife in old ago ait not due m the aBsirr-ihrinE 
ibjLK of eoniugal life, but the re.vjlt □!' resemblances eating 
at the time or marriage ; In other wordft, people aye led to 
marry acooTdirt£ to the law of conformities, and not according 
to that of ccmtraatfl, the mutual attraction is what th-s lovers 
ha-re m common, not that in which they differ. The Lave- 
petLDd in man has often been styled Ida ‘sacon-d childhood,' 
and thw* is something of l milt lurk in- behind the wit hi 
the In a sense, physically and mentally, as children 
ail over She world resemble cadi Other, so, a; the great sele^ 
tire epochs of human ciuten« b iL h the ltkemSMB Lhat cast 
$„t dse r If one might, somewhat hazardously, generalise, 
just as the play wherein all cJiiltheaii bo resemble each Other 
changes to art which caosrt SO many resemblances between Lb 
devote a, so genius in like toannei repiescn'5 the con'mOii 
ijttcllectuaS capacity of children, and the hkencrafc* ABMng the 

r. 
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so-atlicd clauses Mid groups of mankind in their udul.L expression 
RJC cmisEd by the penU*enjfia of the rescmblftllCCa of childhood 
and nor hv the abolition of antecedent difTereoM, ’IVoimn, 
moreover, it iiatLivo's attempt to preserve the child, generallr, 
in the adult, While genius muat nut infrequently represent her 
stili raiet eflhet to do so fti the other sex- One might add 
to the dKlaradan of lbs great Chinese 93£0 Lbat ’ genius is 
the preservation of the pore ideas or childhood,’ that nrt 
is Lhe preservation of the play of childhood, science of its 
CU- ioslty, invention: of its fancy, religion of ili fndh — rod 
geotuscs, artists, HCLCPvis^, invcntflFB, the pious, resemble Cnc 
another irt Linear respective groups niore through what thej,' have 
ictiiio^l Of the universality oi childhood than through the 
pcttfleuleritieg acquired in the piuange: to manhood. Here 
the child is father of the roan, 1 a=:5 The r consciousness of 
kind ' (to use Profeaaor GlddiflgS^ ireH-knowo tern], ttlildi is 
noth ins mOTO Lhmn another.' Turn af the eld saw, 1 birds of 4 
feather fled: together ’),. ivni-ca plays so Surge ft tSU it! Eater life, 
ij bat the effort Of the kinship df iJl childhood Jo perpetuate 
itself as £aj as possible everywhere, in adult life. Childhood 
possesses the kinship of heredity y manhood, except io gSsuui 
and in woman, aod 5caaLl>' slsewiisre among the rates, beats 
Lhs :aarts of ET.viiOomental iiril'iencc, srrong enough all too 
Often to create strikiri[j diaaia.LLariiieE ; and inteliecrq the latest 
acqussitiun of the raegj suiiera most. Children, in ibex, are 
bum, adults fflftde- 

Riiriai Restmhlaritti &j 'hi flu-man Child . — [Cun, !i<e ffdiei 
ansm.alF;| is innat teachable when he is a child, as appears from 
the fact that the children of ail known races of hum arcj up to 
the period of puberty, perhaps, much more on a par as regard* 
intelligence than adnks of these various rocee, just as Lbey are, 
in so many respects, mo TO alike physically. 

Professor G, FiftfflingU* In the course afhis Article on [ Tbft 
Conflict Of Races, Classes and Sodctia f (ao^ , p. +aB]h ohstrvM ! 
f >k> white child was ever bom with 4 greater inbolleffinil 
development than that of a ItegTO child. 7 1'his, Flamingo 
declares, fellow from Flecbsig's discovery that the neryens 
fibres of the brain iu new-born children uTO Almost entirely 
deprived oT myelin, and whatever resemblance there is in this 
respect to the lower animals charactenaea bqtb the ne&no and 
the white Child. Citing the statement cl" IFuniilde tbaC 'man 
in a arete of nature is, lii-c a child, a sensitive, impulsive txung/ 
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I’iamingO jracs ca ta Rty : 4 Am 3 yet the psychological aptituiiflg 
of the tJtiikl burn ba civilised patents aie cnotTnousJy greater 
than tL'io-si if tbs savisce child. EiaggeraUna Lhig fact, Mismer 
writes : “The child of nn uncultivated tuce is n bilged tc L;arn 
everything: white tile child if the civilised lacc has only to 
i erne m her." It Lt Lhen absurd ta expect that a coloured man, 
brought Lnta a civilised society of whites* should find himself 
compi otE-ly adapted to his -Social eiivirmnieat aid proceed to 
c tin tribute bo new scientific diKOTeriiS, Not Otaly the psychical 
tUJL even the physiological superiority of rte white man bus 
beet, slowly acquired. 1 

Mr Betijatntn Kidd (335, p. 255) says wit'i lefcrencc to the 
African race in the U ill«d Staten ; f The children af the large 
ntigia population in [seine narts of] tha,t country, Ore aa just 
tilt same, footing as children, of the white population is the 
public elementary school. Vet the ncgio duldren exhibit no 
inseljectnsl inferiority i they tnihc Just the same prepress in 
the subjects taught as do the cjilteren ol white parents, and 
elm deficiency they exhibit: iicer in fin.; La of quite ;; different 
ictndr' Tin* deftcienty is largely morst and social. and eomc- 
after pubcity, and has nor yet been shown to spring from 
intellectual dtefe&B— -this negro Tuns. touch fpsary risk ot be- 
coming a criminal than of being *n idiot, Mi G.ft, SLstson, 
who holds strictly to f fiigbrr f and 'lower' MirtEj cites, ia the 
coutae flf ail article tm c The Bduotianal Stains of Ihe Negro 1 
tdt6, p. m)i, dia fallowing opinion of Mr E. Hyde of the 
i^imptdn Institute ; * Dating my nip in the Scith I uvus 
struck by this number of brifiTr.it coloured beys nrd! pills who 
wtra graduating from the grain trrnr sod high schools at 13 
or 16 years of ago, The qassbor, wis asked, ir VV?iat is ther; 
for I hems fi> do? ^ and tho reply was mitde feat thors is but 
little for them lu do unices they are taught, to work anil become 
ambitious to learn twits.' It would apperr llieri tbit fee 
yaun j negro is quite aa capable S 3 the white child of being 
crammed witfl Lfltiu and Greek and Lee rest of the manifold 
curriculum o; [tie day, nnd quite as Jikrly to receive 1 too much 
in the line of mere intellectual twining,' 

J : W""iiku Gsnivi . — A youthful teamed proletariat could 
flliPMt iiS r-tadily be produced, rmtcnr tho Nicks an among the 
whites. Dj F. Boas (6a, p, ill), referring to die Argument 
from slrulbcapadty to Oi&ifi-^Je ftud intslJiqcnce [the group of 
individuals having rapacities from 1450 to 1650 ce, Includes 
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5S [«? Clint, (if J&ranCnait, jfi pur cent. (?r African c^grOM. 
ULiti 5^ per cent, of" lifeb.QCaiiUJH ■ while Jo per rent. of 
whites, jn per cent- of I'lcUmtsnns awl s £ per cent, of 
negitss h art CftfiacitiuB ahovu iR 5 ° ^Jp t*t»™ : 1 Wo 
might, therefore, anticipuK a lack al mull of great but 

iliSUld not niiticiplH any great Lac< cjl /acuity JUTlong thE gnat 
mass of negroes living among whites and envying the «(vai:.. 
tagiJS of Lhc leUleralili) of the best men of that race.' The 
social LTUiJ is morn nonfoos than (lie intellectual gap, The 
history of Burma, in. Africa, as Dr Ilona suggeatH, pets the 
licetd' forward in his besr light, ;md may reasonably be 
coin-arsd ivi i Li the achievements of negro children m white 
schools. St), too, wish the American Iridicn. All iVianun 
Congress o .an is reported 00 have said, 1 Them is as much hope 
of td ucatinc the AiJftcbi os tiiere LS of educating tho nude- 
snake <511 which he tewl ^ 1 flut Mr O, 1 ^- Super (dsa, p. sjj), 
tftitir-I in 1 Bg jj, informs us that the resident physician at the 
Indian School at Carlisle* Peu, U Dr Carlos IfantciumJi, ft fu»- 
hLaodsd Apache, wb o, worlttwy !i:s way through bcHooI, jtadu- 
arod at the age of twenty-three from the Chicago Ucaica. 
Collegc, and '.Las since his appointroaui performed the duties 
cr his office ill an eminently satisfactory maoncm. Ever. rnC-re 
rcm&jltable: is the career of Dr OwnhyiiMkott, a Lnsiidian 
MohftWltt college graduate, physician, and at present the l:«£C 
of the great secret society or J ForeBtats , 1 Bat with lect mKch j 
Red Jacket;, Nea Rered Joseph, King Philip and Other jpeftt 
meria the Indian iocs hftfdly nseds to plead its poisesnon cf 
int^lIei'-C As C&ptaiij Prjt^ the Superintendent of the Ciilisic 
School, once said, 1 The great difference betwixt us and (he 
Indian is a difference in opportunities^ Dr XcmtGzutftm ha& 
perhaps struck the keynote of (he whale matter w.icu he sny^ 
* Ivfy caw is esoeptLonni Mly hi ho far as I htt-W received 
exceptional treatment,' If the right opportunity is offered, the 
yijht appeal made, the Indian can, and doeE, r-iipond. J be 
number of Indian physiciana, clergymen and athletes aireadj' 
edUo 3 :ad and active la North America, to aay nothuig of 
poliliciana end fifcwesroeft in the Republics ot Centre] and 
South AmedCA, seems co indicate some lines along winch these 
aborigiiuiE can readily and highly develop themselves. So 
eminent an authority ns l>r- D- G. Brintn-n aas said (77, P * 5 ? j 
f Thc question has C-ften been considered whether the mental 
jiowfcxS of the savage are distinctly inferior. This lias seen 
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ar.suicrrd by taking the children cl savages when quite young 
and bringing tlicm up Ed civilised surroundings- Tbs verdict 
ii ynwlmco* that they display ns mush (tpultiric for Hie 
ilci] siisiti on oF k-LTOwiedgfij and as much rsseact fipu- die pr^Mps 
□F morality, as the average English nr Geraiau hoy or girl, but 
with less Qrigimiiity or " initiative." 1 have been In date 
relations to several fn L 2 -h lood American Indians who hud been 
removed from oil aboriginal environment and instructed fn ttiis 
manner, snd I could not perceive that they were eLtb.CE in 
intoll&Ct Or Sympathies inferior to The- uaunJ type of the Ameri- 
can gentleman- One of them noLnbJy had a refined sense uf 
humour^ as welt os uncommon acuteness of obiei ration. ’ 

Mr Side! assails the celebrated Damara-dog cornpurisa^ 
Of Gaiton's hy tiling tbs re-murksble mtellKtaal progress minde 
hy children of Ihe Australian aborigines, who are, ’by the 
common consent of the civilised world, pLa-ccd httehuctualiy 
almost at the bottom of the list of tlie existing- r3CK composing 
th-s human family , . the ycro from which erii.iotpgisls have- 

Long reckoned our intellectual pragmas upwards 1 [ jaj, p. 204). 

£ £t is somewhat staitlii^ for instance, 3 says Mr Kidd, H ?0 rend 
that in the Australian colonies It has been dba erred that 
aboriginal children learn quite as easily and rapidly as childnin 
of European parents, find, lately, that ;or three consecutive 
years die aborlgioaL scIioq! it Resnahyaci. in Victoria, stood 
highest oF ah the State schools of Stic colony in exflTnirration 
rcsuLtSi obtaining too pe* cent, of marks.' " Rev. John Mathew 
frt^a), wtr&m Mr Kidd cites cm this point, oWrvce fnithtr: 
c ft Is astonishing how easily and completely young hlacl: s 3 n;r 
cat off from intercourse with their relatives, but bring and 

working constantly among it,#. vvi.i^s, fall into European modus 

of thought.’ The limit of the native's range of mental de- 
vcLcpmcnh Mr Mathew thinks, L is soon Teaclied J — lack oF 
application, want oF^tdbibty aud -ca^iciow taomls chflincteris- 
ing them latet in iLFc, together with luordinato vanity and levs 
of praise- Here, again, it ii not in sheer intellect that Ike 
aboriginal child is deficient, but to the other Faculties of n 
cable wianhnnA. lie-in .out' experience with the Australian 
natives,, Mi EdwArd Stfipbtos (6 l interfains a vtry favourable 
opinion oF their capacity for arental improvement • and ob- 
serves, in addition : 1 I say fearlessly that isEariy nil their evils 
Limy owed to the whiir nan's immorality aed ro the white mrvn't 
drink,' Something abouL the futile mid II 1 ‘OnsidereiJ ptL&mpu 
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tn ^ LviLis* the aborigines of Australia, as Well im aixiir. the good 
results of c#ftain oilier dm/i a, [fifty be oetul ill Dr Tbompaan'E 
Mbrmititl (Gj 7 P pp L 4 ' ). "J'lse school at Eansali 

yudr (Remahyaok) is iMemvtaiS taflnobsliinenti wtlkhj ill 
■vaa ranked by the GovcniillOn I hUs^t-lCH' 'Jiighs.". n n fLn^ i iaL 
pf tudiiuentary schools Ln til* Provide of Victoria' j and the 
arrowewt cultLY.-itiifl by tilt natives secured a pixQ a", the 
Melbourne EituLiitiOn Jltld ft Jiriic me da] at Y’lliiiu, At 
another Moravian SClUflli Jit Dhengiipj,. menrioti is made ti 'a 
hoy of eight, woo had been cough L less bum two ytan ccforc, 
at which time Ivi knew not a- word of Engliah, and had aever 
moli a h&efcj but now could rend Lol drably wisll, and bad made 
fair profresJ ill ail elflinenriny branches, writing included. 1 
OF the natives in oLhei parts of the country, we are told ; may 
have acquired east and correctness in llie use of the English 
language, have become smiled riders anti superior dicpherds.' 
oi r'ne adult AustraLlah Mr Stephens lakes a compftrilirely 
high view, describing a ruL-falooded native of bis aoqaiuninsict! 
as 'an agreeable usompanjon, interesting in CCniveYKtion, fall 
of anecdote ant! adventure,'. 

This mental capacity cl the CLiildcen of .ftben iginal people, 
Szell In Australia amid so mniiy d i sad van ragea lit facturs or 
tpri n’lti i.ir-ji t, is still more in evidence in its own wiA \tx- Vpjty 
ijHereFftir.g in this DoBDcCtton are the experiences of misrsn- 
arics with theii phonetic alphabets for recording primitive 
lciiguagcs EUld latching Clift natives to lead and write. Mi J, 
C, Pilling 1 tells us that tire CherokcE child lenrns to read and 
wiite in two and a bdF months, the nvsmgn Gee. fluid teams 
lO read fluantly in a few weeks, Precocity in learning to lead 
and WTLtc ? even with Olit ttnphfffletic and cinnbarBOlTke system 
of English spelling, has beet) again and again reported iti 
Indian children. 

This precocity of childhood may be Slid to characterise 
ali the known moss of wait, and ’0 be even mere m halted the 
more primitive ths race. On L'lis pointj r lt is an iatercstirtg 
fact/ saj'5 FTavRlodt Ellis fiSj, p. J y 7 b 'and perhaps of yoniiC 
significance., that among piinai'-ivie races in- nil parts of the 
woiL-d, the children, lit ail early sgc : , are very precocious in 
ir. tcl]ijSY5nc:s- ,p And ftgn-:!, r lc eecitiS that; the Sower the m«, 
the inore matte n is this precocity, and its arrest at puberty. 
It is a fact that must he taken Ln connection wkll the peculiarly 
5 A tier, At:ifu v/., VI. |j. Ill 4. 
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humflr, character of the youthful onthmpnic apes aud die ftlOrs 
dspradcil morphological charadera of the adults.’ The same 
water ciW5 from Lord Wnlscloy tbe following dflrofoi at Che 
Fantis, art African tribtr 'The boy iy far brighter, quicker, 
and cleverer than die man- You cm apparently teach the 
toy anyth mg uuti L he reaches puberty,; then he becomes 
dsdler end more stupid., more Lary and more useless every 
day 1 \ had Lodfesv bun void something similar at the Cam- 
^dians. But owe these state meitls we cat? set the 

corresponding (though Jess marked) phenomena of puberty in 
dor own races — 4 the silly ycms f ' for an arrest of mental de- 
velopment Kctimlly secniS to tnkc place — -and the law of 
eeuu dal ion v Inch apparently governs the aeaLeve.nejits of the- 
human bElnj outride the boirndE of childhood. The child 
pnen-u fiist, learns fust, jves in a sense. At iciir.i. 

Pnmrx aj gvrfy CW5^fl#fr -What lias been called the 
'law of rapid activity 4 .a perhaps the mast marked chfiiactc- 
ifctk df growing cli ildliOu J as compared wk'n adu-i ng*, 4 Fhi$ 
rapidity of fletion,' aayii T>r Alvarci ( 5 , p. rS) r 4 marks the 
child, from the smallest organic action to the highest psychic 
acts and vnlunrary nr&vferacnB,' and even cbhTftJderises him i:i 
pei-tjrrbsd as ifel] as normal laticd-anaisiy, in health, and io 
disease, lit childau-Sd wc see rapidity of nutrition,, i^rcttk- 
tion, rrapiTUtnOn, iigcaliort, sestftien, pain, pleasure. Tike his 
griefs and his lays, the cluLd'i diseases and miladies evolve 
quickly, and the lernodics nre quickly absorvdcl., do their work, 
and are diuniiLateE. 

Here, too, liiih in ferCftt part, the ttjpbrJ.li cm of the wOrtdefr 
f;il progress In accLialLlvc development of early cliiLdhcocL, anti 
the remarkable decrease which Characterises the human in- 
dividual kltr On b life. Thia -relative: decrease of progress 
has been noted by various writers, from I'icdcmaan, the father 
oF 1 child-psychology/ in ij&7 f down W the present tiow- 
Egger sarns up the f«tt in Lhese words (jSt, p, ij) : "In the 
first period, of its life, the child's progress is marked freni day 
to day, then from week to week, then from month to month, 
then bm year U) To this statement he adds : ( The 

nge wlviti Lae mind has as yet no teacher {properly undecStMd} 
is peroaps that in which it loans tire most nnd Lac quickest — 
di* number of hew ideas acquired during this period (from 
birth 10 about five or sis years) as compared with Ihe Achieve- 
ments of Sater life Li indeed iomarkabk. 
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Genini. — lu spits uf the objections of Some psychologic 
th^r-t is much truth hi die saying oF Gds1.Ii e, 'If children j-mw 
nf AACtirdirij' to early ind'cr.bOsiB, ivb should i|gve nothing but 
gstuusfij'j Mid Me Hl4 play of enviraiiaieilt sine: ihq ra^ 
began has not removed the IhtL emphasised by Sciuspcnliaiier, 
‘EvaLy child is to a certain extent a genius, nr.d evyy getiins 
is to a. certain anient a, child-' * G-eti i U.?,' siys M> C- H. 
Cooley hi a rcctjil essay (jafi, p. 317), 1 is? lint aptitude Fit 
greatness that is bom in a mao. Fame is the recognition jv 
men chat greatness has beet-., achieved. Jletween tlK two lis 
KL-ly nurture and twining, schools, (heinflutnoc of friends and 
books, opportunities, and* in short, th* trhoLn working of 
organised society upon die individual, One is biological, She 
other scclal \ to product geniuses ia a fun at ion of raw, to 
allot fame is a function or history. 1 Mr Cooley offers much 
in disproof of GnlLOii's asseition tlwL genius is independent of 
fldinoLs and sozinL conditions. 

That the spread uf cduenlLcii and Lhe eiisience of n demo- 
cratic spirit and democratic institutions further rhe develop- 
ment nna the recognition of genius is a view dint has much 
in its favour, judged by the history of Greece, Italy, the 
Netherlands, England, Scotland, and the United Sidles — 
especially in those zpodis when 'the people' mote or 
less in evidence, And here il :s worth remembering!: Llsat 
childhood is essentially deinC'Cilitic, And it possess^ rn its 
collective aspenL Lhat yuty ‘voice of the people,' in itR HIM" 
n&ivc and genial form, Mr Cooley aLcachcs considEiacle 
importance to the groupHTashitin in which g earns is wont to 
appear, t.g. , in Athene 530-43^ u-c, (statesmen, soldiers, 
literacy ;u*l scieniiGc men, philosophers, poets, etc.) ; m Italy, 
fifteenth century (painters) j iti England, ic^c-iC^a (literary and 
sclsnti fie men, poets, philofidphcri, statesiTLCii 3 solders), Anaeiica, 
tir£3“t3E4 (Library men), Consideration of such groupings 
mipfht weIS lead one to believe that there is ' aornethiaij hi the 
air : when genizses are horn, B^aiettiing rikin, perhaps, to the 
'feeling' wbkh is present nt the production of tbs best thing* 
of childhood- races may he ' moved' ss children ate somc- 
tlioeE. The hisrory of the outburst of dramatic genlns all over 
western Europe in the IilrC half of the siKtccnth sno tire 
fiiit half of the seventeenth cento ry is most remarkable. The 
epoch fraisi 1550 to tGg* is iri foot the most glorious age the 
world has ever known- It eruv the birth, in England, of 
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Mitlowej Jpiison, Jirad IMdytXber dramatista of 
tigh r.ii'k ; m France, of CorrecHlie, ]R.lcine h MoLLfcre; m S?sin, 
of Calderon ftnd 3 -opc dc Vtgaj m Htvl 5 nr.,(k of Voildel. And 
pother soetl or genius there fl'fift bom in this oge, ii- E.-i(-Ls.nd, 
Spenfier, Milton, Drydeti, BftCUn, Locks, tfewtGH ; in. inance, 
frsscHTtes ; in Spain, GiirvantES and VeJas^neE,; In 
£ptiO£JL Nny, mere, the twenty years, 1555-1570, COlLrtl the 
hirthdavH af Soenser, Marlowe, SJiakispeaic, Baesn, Lopa de 
Voi^aj arid the twenty years, 1 42 e- r£ 40, siw born Bryden. 
Looks, Maiifcsc. Rat™*, Spinora. If tuifc l<X>ts at thc.tpodt 
r 5 50 1640 and the ago 745.3-1550 which preceded it, One may 

led lo believe that it repre^ent-ed one of those resnegencefi 
of the gent® 0/ she nice, In Its moat duldfiite fo-m, the 
dramatic ad, and those Other sortr of j*out.lifu,l energy, in- 
vention and cniiMfSp, 

Like a child, the race of man was St pky wjtn MhC 
new-found Ids. 1 the printing press, the new id igibn, and odisrr 
□iBcifejtatirHU of tins ag 4. If, as O, -Si^nld? Hall ays, 'gfefiLLS 
only edits the ijHpitPtian of the crowd, s this age fivt-npl 1 fie* 
Lhe saying idlest remarkably, for there seemed to 00 an enrier 
carretii of ficnina everywhere It is wwdi 0001(5, E - liL 
Lhe age was ushered in, by the birth in 3£jj of Speiiaer, who 
was '"die plots in 15 son of Fimcyy and draws to a clot* wilii 
Lyok*, who anight Lo have learning made rnleasant to children. 
Taken sLtogahar, this period offers not a Little evidence that 
rot onLy is genius akin to cbildtiOCd, hut in its ways art! 
means also similar to the IdtLer. The preowity of cfaM- 
learning at this epoch, oven in claSiic atonies, UimOSbsr 
feet which goes to show font iL was a period etnicienilj 
salted to give the innate genius of ck iLd'hood la fair opportunity. 
The precocity of oiiiidbaod end genius seem at Ibis period or 
r':i* rote's h'itory to be cair?bted,a camdatian ffiTO-ared ay 
EJie development of serial mitituticms, new invanLions like the 
printing new ventures like the seafaring of the fifteenth 
41 7 .d sistccisth centimes, new religious movementa, 3 rt(l the aLir 

of new politico . . , 

Aikfrew Lang, In hie very brief discciSEon of 1 Garuns in 
Children* (346, p, ay), seems u> take a very ravouratAe 
view of precocity, realising ibe fact that ccrtnui trin^e 
{mftntrtl inner vimae, t-.C, the capacity fordoing things, withact 
T4L]<i riF p&JsiE, vftrv oomnwn in children db corn laired frith 
ordinary adalt) belong aLso to gEnlns, Hem £fain it fa Ike 
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leLcntion uf the gtmius oT childhood that mat™ the addt 
CEJiiiiB. LotnbToso (564, [J. 15) nl&O holds that the typfol 
1 raan of geniu? fc is ^ecocioas, cdtusiderinn, kflwwer, this pra 
ccoii}' ‘morbid atavistic, being Gbseived among r*'=l savag-as,' 
and 1 c-fuczi among childjol of foe ]:i£ine f ' idUwwgb, on foe 
Other hand, he admits that ' many chi^TCn tvho became great 
men have beta regarded a: school as had, wild, □: t:l.Ly j but 
jbeir intElliijnnGft Appeared as scon as foe occcs-on offered, nr 
when they’ found foa true path of their genius, 3 Many in- 
stances of both kinds are given. Emerson may be taken as 
n fail example oE precocity in chiLdhOOd, Eo*?ell t perhaps, to 
jHU3Lrem the Opposite— both men of genius both New Eng- 
lar.dtTS There fa Evidently as Lang seems to hold: genius 
that is 0! necessity very precocious, ind pen i us that may ov may 
not be thus constituted at the Start, We mtut also distinguish 
between the judgment of teachers no to the precocity of the 
child-genius and (rue precocity— tiilfly genfosES, as Dc pi 15’ 
dalle has shown for France GSWCiftlly, have had Tery mediocre 
instmcto^- and Guitars, For English mrn of soiettse, showed 
font Lhe geniuses Atnciig foeHi 1 were not made by arnica 0: 
regular teaching-' 

Prt&fity of Gtuioi- — Soily li irthis stnd^ of 'getlltu aad 
pretend ty/ conduits that- c genius is precocious in the sense 
03’ manifesting iisslf Sfttly/ and ir.cLines to the view that an 
* early nranifetfatfon of genius it not incompatible with & 
pralangod, and e™ late development,' agreeing somewhat 
with Gallon's ocinsoti (230, p, 44? h^ eminent meh amptss 
ordinary men not only in superiority from the (irst, but also 
in a more prolonged development, There i&, then, as in 
the race and individual, In the gtnius r. molongntiun of 
infancy. Children are precocious as, children, tine genius 
is precocious he geaius. Net every precocious eliEld is a 
gcniui when adult, for clever children are billed cif or re* 
phased by citcumstances of environ menta, incidentE of de- 
velnpmcut, defects of character, neglect of parents or IfiacilOfS, 
ctc. f but the Tfiai genius is pr-accvcinusly equipped At the srari, 
and a favourable environment establishes and sets in reliuf his 
superiority.. Donaldson (ijo, p, has ccmijiticd frOci 

Silly’s data respecting 387 diaimgufahed men, a table [aortic 
what modified here], which sets forth dcniSy the; precocity of 
geniu? : — 
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Musical talent ft $o precocious that citrLy it about C percent, 
■of cases -tr'&s there 1 reason to conclude that there was nC 
narked manifcsCac.Drj nf ability in child hood ' j, of painters, 
sculptors and architects IhTe&foui'tha, at feast, l ars credited 
■vnth having shewn t decided skill before the age cf fifteen 
SfO afao with three cut of every fom prats, and nciiilr thti 
samo proportion of ntTvcliataj of fiwsuths of the .rcbolate, 
historians and. critics, tbrtfrfourths oT the men of ECienoa, and 
tvTc-thijds of U*e philosophers a prceociocs cnildkoad may 
safely t?5 jjrcrl cted. Interesting for comparison. with Sully’?, 
statistics, are the results of the investigations of Mias CTiolinc 
Mi'eS p. £5*) f also found tint of lac ’,Ya1 Lesley OiLlcge 
women, 6fi h;id ‘^pleased. IhemseLvea in some art fortu 
[■rar^e, Rtoric^ pamtiug, music, drawing’ before eighteen JSiUB 
of ngo. J The pr-ccocity oF ordinary childhood in often t'ery 
marked here. Another contribution to the aigurcent for the 
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TT-e fciibwLnE table, compiled from Pr Lane-asters data. 



shows the chief fiicLs : — 
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Lancaster's paper is devoted to adolescence, and it is quite 
probable that larger series of statistics would crapiiasise more 
ibfc p^ecocLO'ja phEnotneiiJi, al" childhood. Emotioned genius 
factory poets, artists, etc.) is Liy bim made later thail ft really 
is in. its precocious dcrdo^racm t while intellectual gentne is 
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even more belated Donaldson (fyo, p. 3^), who cites bully's 
dflta, amiveS fit die general CPU elusion that * precocity and 
geniu* go together,’ which seeru aciLl the sic ground to take, 
f<;>7 t"na exceptions (out aide the pthoJogica] and the AbfiSrfrtEd) 
giTjd.Liu.LLy [itsappeai, or ate uocciin Leu for by eiSYirontwntuI 
causes, w'sen careful Summation IifiS been made rx all details 
of information, 

Tt if ^imnaltty of Gtttsu ^ — That genius is i. neur^Js, a 
□toddy, something pathological or abnormal fi? a t a. species 
oL' degeneration of body sOrttetiuies, and iS'-uerirnes of oiind, 
Of of both together, Sit old- time goesn of the classic phlto- 
$upher$, which Looibfoao and hia disciples hare sought tn 
establish as a scientific theory, ss a view JmtoF late has been 
weakened rather tluttL Stffillgtbened by the study of childhood. 

[ n. so far as the gOnihS La A child he is car tain Ly net desperate, 
tin tali tlkft more removed ri-oni it, as childhood 1l 3 ? wweity, 
it may be said, is norms] among children, and jenius mfly 
be bold ra br norirml also in iUiuliS ; iia rarity is the reiidt of 
bad heredity and unfavourable environment, a* also arc the 
Xf: tienU iitd incidents of disease and dogenttatic-i which nr-S 
made so much of by Lombioso in Jiis remarkable study ef the 
J£i?i vf Gtnivi (364, p, 351?)- Childhood is nitine's bicst effort 
to begin the individual existence-, gcuiut here haat attempt 
to perfect ntLiihocd. That while fflfllty arc called, few ara 
chosen. Is for the present, anti not for all lime- The kuiwc it; 
Learn about the normality of the phenomena of c'ni,idbno&, Urn 
Less End.ir.cd shall tt- be to doubt the oonoaiity of genius. 
Genius bos suffered not & littto, as Mr Yoder 1,651, p *4$) 
aOiea, from “die tendency to contrast Hieillal greatnesi wills 
physical weakness, 1 and parents, nurses nnd friends have 
combined to csoggeriite the pain a and frailties or their early 
and even their later life — a tunc going SO fat oa to set op lL'S- 
health ptr st as the maker of grtftL tninds. 'Natural, liciltby 
dovelcpiucnt/ Yoder poim; cot, h shown by very many 
the great mfei of the prflsstit century (T^nyaon, I^iCOln, 
Lowell, Hocclieij etc.}, and its entire consistency uith the bc£ 
development of mir.tl is becoming marc arvd more apparent, 
QdldltoOd hi 5 profited, ip genera], much 1™ by the im- 
proved env i ronrsieat pF to-day tbaui has genius io special ; thfi 
latter- dill waits for that, sanitation and Improve meat oF sSdiely 
which d: all make it 'ay claim to all its- own- 
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Genius in ife Individual and j"as tht — IhurD is, loo. 
some cnmapondsojot between the precocity of tha iadifldtlfll 
and thi-. precocity of *M nca This appeals in the early 
devdOfiflient ot art, poetry, etc, 1 The artistic impulse,' Jays 
Siilly^ii, gk doa), 'which, according if our -able?, show's L^eLf 
to lie mast precocious, appears also to be tiic one filBt mini.- 
fesdne iteeiJ in a decided roron in the hisUiiry c-F the average 
iud Lvidual and of the race- Tba child , and the ia£a alike 
viilon- a etude AJt before they wire SETionsly to inquiry. 
How far this Mnsiljen™ extends 1 0 the rclntmi position of the 
Esrcral classes Lit our scheme I will not now yenUire to aay." 
WaklaSCbdk’a study of Fnmithu Marie; Hltddon’s gvahtwn 
in Arif LetOaraesiu^ Idtonpy livohriwn ; Masorc'g Origins tf 
/raswfl/jivf, and other recent works of like sort, conl&hl 
ahun dmit evidence aa to the precocity of priraidit racca m 
the facilities under discussion. But much mure deLniicd 
mvestigiupn is raoessar)' before dofftnadim M justifiable. 

! Recognition of Utfc operations of Nsruro,' soys Professor 
Mason {4 1 1, [\ z*), ^ constitutes lire genius oJ invention. Tli f= 
Australian, bt nu Ditto people just tile him, commenced this 
mwderJal process. Those "canning little creatures/ ae 
Eroeisna called theHh invented the bnonlcning, Amd there is 
not a patenUfflW in the world that ■wvtd refuse to gjArti 
them iettets fur tha eiclnaire use tliereef fot seventeen year*- 3 
Equally precocious in the race is the air of the Eskimo mid tire 
people of the rivetdt ifl in Fjar.cc, the poetry &f the Hottentots 
(even Strabo thought the fust tnitMh 9 tS*edi tvas poctiv), and 
the philosophy of the Znfii Indiana, while the dramatic instinct 
:h revealed in ail part* of thu world tti the rituallsation of myths 
among primitire people;, and precocity of schrolaiahsp is 
abundantly present" amcr-g the negro frihej of Africa and 
certain American Indians y* litre po.yglcc speakers and 
lilsLorians arc very Contmon. Anaximander and Darwin h&ve 
had their aboriginal predecessors, and the sacred hooks of 
India and China have anticipated mure ttlBLH cnic doctrine 
3f ilia ptesentday. One need nOl hold that the human race 
is a 'sport," as Dr D, G, hrintnA suggaats, ot that genius is 
1 sport, but simply that iha earlier races cF mr.ti, th* individual 
in hia childhood, and the adult genius, ha/e btJcn rather under- 
rated than not 

H'endity and Eimt&imtttt.—Tlir Robert Fletehcr, in an 
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interesting discuss; ion of the qi»e$tia:i, ' ThaPoet; is he horn, 
net made? '--a question nised h y due i'krus, u Latin, 
epigrammatist, of whose vikings onLy a few fragments sumirey 
nm of which Tien Jo-nson uses in his pl-iy, .Sw-t V in 

iiii Jfimfrtr—* They arc not bflrrt every year, as in alderman, 
There gees more Lo the muting of a good p&at than aihcFifi,' 
comes tu the conclusion that "the fact ie bom and nifttle.' 
(stj, p. 1J5), This U- abaii the vieT of Teo Jonwn 
hiraaeLly who, In his continued eulogy of ' gentle Shakespeare,' 
declarer, ( for a good pact's mnfle is well a.; bam/ And we 
n^y eir'jend this thought, with proper qualification, !■£] all the 
manifestation!; or" genius in the mdividUiil, and in the xacc, 
Ln ill ages, a™; among alii peoples, Genius might well bear 011 
its shield Lha motto of the Austrian Order of the iron Crown 
— (t iiitti it aitrta, 1 i nheri Led And increased. ' 

The furegaing [acts and argnmentt, while they may not 
justify the declaistion of Xiefer p, 5S1 that * all 

ubildien aie aetuidLy intellectually equal/ do ; newthelBK, go 
fai eo vindicate Bilch flf atEmenta as clut dfEaklwiri (33, p. 3 s ) : 
*!t is perfectly oertiin that two in every three children titm 
ttictiievn^ly damaged or hi rested in their mental l>t moral 
dwelopmant in ctic school j but 1 am not sum that they 
would fare tetter if they stayed at home/ To aeroixmod ck 
the environment ta the t|-,ii cl, and Lo let the school supple 
ment and stmujtate the belt efforts of nature, is the prcz-Lerti 
here. 

Very interesting in this connection bib tht eiperimentB 
tepartfid by Ur E- H- Lindky in his 1 Study cf Fusl*V a 
valuable contribution to til* peychdogicalliterafdie OF pL»ya 
and games, According to Di UhdJey (j&oy p 4 Sa ), the 
1 so called plasticity or childhood 3 dees pot ueceianrily Eignify 
‘macurce, ruination, promptness OF arf&ptfttimi of the nv'* : ' but 
rather that children Are, fxr excsUma, 'imitative hoings, ai:d 
btoce can quickly learn new ways of dping. 1 Dr Lendley puts 
this view of the matLer well, when he says : J Every normal 
child may indeed be a 11 genius," but not of J -h$ Lnventbc and 
creative sert. J Lift as Loosnt researches indicate that, ho is 
lm inventive in language, than was, formerly thought, su iU etb« 
phases of activity, le» and leas IS oeing credited to his 
initiative, and more to imitation. This dee^ not degrade ths 
nicrAfd BtatUEbi" children, but rather dignibe: imitation is thE 
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great means fry which. the: mind e'Ls espirl«nDc. InveLU-iveilcsa 
is. ft plant of sLow growth. Protected as he is from. the bswllii^ 
e j 1 Ln p' coniplejiity of environment, Lhe child Duly fija-wJy ^ains 
the wide variety of experiences which favours creative activity, 
and -which. Mites foi the higher adaptability that is ritscnasa ty 
for adult Life.' The author, however, maffmfiea Can much, 
perhaps the dia’acno* between ' imitative/ -and. 'inventive 1 
or ‘ errutiv-s " gtnin^ crediting childhood with too little of the 
latter, and forgetting that it :b imitation of adultfl that really 
JuiwSri the tone and tbu power of chLId-gauiuH. 

It would seem tftafr for young individuals, as for young 
raocs, the way is much the same, the- fundatnerttiil factors in 
-SclnCfttioij, as in civilisation, being, outside of tbs intellectual 
Capacity, opportunity, suitable Cw'/jjUj sustains intertSl To 
the hiHtnncnl inridihE, » poweifnL in bailing racet up to Elia 
heights of civil isatio% may Le sub to chryespCmi the peison-i I 
incident so influential with the child. Bi lloas (do, p- to) 
has remarked: ‘Historical events appear to have been much 
more patent in leading tacos to oivLlfratloii lbai\ their faculty, 
and it folic-*? that icbicvem&nts &f races do not warrant us to 
assume that one rare is more highly gifted Limn e1ih ether. - 1 
Something similar might be said for the children of hJI Ellh 
tacos of tneh. Judged from a purely intellectual point of view, 
children, like races, may tvpL differ so greatly from Cuss another 
ahar all, thouj^ii cirCUtustanc.es, Burro nnd.in.gs, events, unecu- 
tradable influences and unfavourable environments often drive 
tiiETh far apart. The sporadic occurrence of gening not always 
explainable by the lft-Vra of heredity, the SLidden bursting- forth 
of talent {in advanced years even) where none was Looked :or, 
the con^aniJy increasing appreciation ofchildboOd since r child- 
^udy' has revealed JB deeper wisdom arid its- iri0sb»UBt.h]c 
variety— these arvd many other tiling* seem to speak for the 
essential getuus of childhood evetywfrac, Nor must it be fer- 
gOiteo that when we liave the child ih the presence of matlHis 
not the product of our civilisation SO much as the outcome of 
universally human needs und requirements, the beginning* of 
the grace and the Arte of all humanity, we get eoime gluncEc 
of a ical genius that belongs to him. us a child, apart from that 
of mere intellect, And it b sa, too, with primitive rwrea. 
Analogical,, physiological, paycholngkal differences i;*:he be- 
tween races And bEcwccn individuals, hut arc tliey iu & IJ 
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norma' case? of s-jch a character that ^ we are JustlSed in 
tEelarj!;^ that, ad itu'iis, rats A or individual A was superior 
jutdlectually to race iJ or icidlvidurL U nnriec the same 
favourable covlioninfcnt and Stimuli? It wtruld seem US If 
qror thoec of kttOWSalge must be Far wider sutd nn-oie pro- 
found before we can venture to :ake up tlio challenge of 
die poet; — 

‘TOm an derzit: Kt wJttl hfgk funs 
ThiE Barling <*f ll't bon ? 1 




CHAPTER IV 



THE PR^TOPS □ 7 CJI.'LUttOOlJ 

Theory 7/ ftet&jJiuIa/iwt. — Professor A. Milncs MlfflShall* 
in lifs ndlLimst before the Biologlcr! Section nl the Eritiso 
Association far Lhc Advancement: of Science, £t Leeds in 
on the ( BfiVEfopracnt (if .Animals 1 foeT, p, 8 -zy}. 
dificussmg (he iaipLEwufoufl of thE doctrine of .descent* 
ptir.ifl out that r the study of DevdopsrWrif* in its turn, 
roffcilcd to us that cadi ttniffliU cirara the murk of 
its anceHLry, and 35 compelled to tfisDoitfr il s parentage 
sn its owin' dcvolcipuientj that the phases Ihiougb which Hr. 
iuljtna] pfjsra tn its picgreSs ftflm the ££gto the B dealt ate no 
accLdertlftl frealtHj no nuSrS mattcra of oerelopft-ental con- 
venience.. but represent more or less elo&ely, in more ftr iess 
fiwdi^cd mr.nr.fcfL tine sitrcettlve aitceslial steye* tboilgli which 
the present condition has been acqili.red Evolution teHu r J 5 
that each animal has lied a pedigree la the past. EmhtjolojBf 
reveals In ih this ancestry, because ryury nnimal 111 its own 
dcvelojHWnt repeftb this hi story, climbs up its own fisiiea- 
IsgicaJ" uce, Suet is the RerepitiilatLon Theory hhilid at 
by Agassis, and suggested more 'directly tn. the. writings of 
von Baer, but F«r? t clearfy cnendalai hy hritE Mollcr, .me 
since Elaborated by many, notebty by Balfour Kid Hjuictd-' 
All Lhis is Hummed up ill foe atatemrnl tiyU ontogeny 
phvloj-eny. the individual the rftc£. Professor Mflrtb&d notss 
that 1 recapitulation ia. not teen in oil forum of demalopmeill, 
but only in sexual development ; or, St hast, only in develop 
iiient from tic egg. In the 'several forms of asttiiiftl develop 
merit, of which budding ia the meat frequent and nest fidtoUiar, 
there is n<J repetition of ancestral phiA&a , neither Is there* in 
cases OF regentrflHcm of lost parts, such as the tentacle of ft 
iHinil* foe arm of u atar-flsli, 01 the tail or a hzmd ; tti such 
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regeneration it is not a IutvuL Krttntle Or arm or tail that is 
pmduccd, but an ndult one.' The sLud^ of the development 
of individual a-nittl&ls and species of animals disc loses to us 
also c h Strips or ingenious, determined, varied, but more or 
less □ nsiscoessfiil efforts to escape from s’i'i e fiKGSStty of ig- 
capitulating, and to substitute for me ancestral precis a n'.Ora 
direct method-' This view that the individual more or Seas 
distinctly repeats at leas: the chief stages in the devcLopmeut 
nf the naeH f bath mentally and physically, hns been accepted as 
the cardinal doctrine of the newer theories of education which 
in the faint of ‘Child-Study' have madE theij inflner.iM felt in 
America. and in the Old World. 

Some Limitations e/ ike Tbtinj, — I: is possible, however, 
to CKSgpcmte balk the rfk arid tine significance of recapitula- 
tion in biology, find ProfeSMT L. C. Miail, in hia ‘'Address to 
die Zoological Section 1 of t : :r British Association at Toronto, 
in AitptisL a 3 p7, thiols Professor MarSihali has done this, when 
he declares that J I 'rte proof of the dlMty depends chiefly on 
its UltLTerSftl Applicability to ali animals, whether high Or kw, 
in til* analogical scale, and to all their part: and c-rgar.K.' 
The stud}' of the devoiepmen t of crtutnrft Ldaw the mammal 
has by no means given usr an abundance of light upon the 
Subject- Accenting to Ptofessor MiaLL {425s p, jfi) ; - 
'The development of a manutialj for ir.shir.ee, brings to light 
what I take to be dear proof Cl * piscine Stage ; Liu C the stage 
Or Blades icmmetfiaifiijf previous can only ha vaguely described 
ft verLahrate, and when we go bath further still all yesfctu 
bianco to particular adult animals is lost,- There is som« 
truth in Prufcssar Mioli's comm diplace comparison, when he 
Ttiiuarks that Lhe thorough going Tccapituls-JoriLsl 'has picked 
out aLL tha big strawberries and cut diem at the tup of the 
basset.' Miu.ll himieif, while lift admin rto sun of neceaEJly 
for the recapitulation or the events of the pbyloaeny in the 
development or the individuals, believes, nevertheless, that 
'curtain facia in the development of animals hsaucan b.istn rieal 
rigni lira nee, Jltld Gamut be explained by mne adaptation to 
present citcntusLaucea; Further, that adaptations tend to be 
inherited at corresponding phsscs-, both in the ontogeny art! 
the phytogeny, 1 

3 um* d t ha limitations nf the 1 Recapitulation ' theory arc 
discussed by Professor J. &£ark Eald'.-iri, who smphfitLsra 
the r$Ie of habit and accommodation, with their inevitable 
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^shflthcufcfl,' md Lie Itngt lie rung of human infancy (23, 
P- 3 °)' 

As Fire-feasor C, 3 - Minot pouts but irt his Study 0! 
^ Heredity rcid Jicju to nation r (43*8, p. S; 3 ^j the primitivn 
form of the antogeqieiic dfrudopincdt of t|:e yoon^ ia repre- 
sented by the lixva (to in spongea, ocakrtEeiutES, cell in 0- 
derma, worms), and not by the embryo, whose A.ppeaJfflfl« is 
much later in die scale of hfe- Tire grt&t dlfTbrence betwean. 
die Ew& lies in the fact dial the larvae 1 live a freE life and hare 
to nourish Thsmselve?/ whiJe dm embryos ' have no free life, 
and arc. fed by the yolk collected in the Bgg. J Embryonic 
dcvciapLoenC therefore, wn? dependent upon chc yolk, which 
"bus- uri Sftfl very gflwl unity,’ and only after- the peat iacreftse 
Lrt sifcfi of the yelk among’ the higher fljmlWlh COllld real 
embryonic development be said 10 exist" -larval development 
passing gradually into embryotiic with the growth in hip or 
I he yol ■■■ Embryonic development with the Hndng of the 
social ►Mii'flew, a ' second mm her : Lb l! ■ r : el 1 i Lcl, passes inlc 
prolonged i r.f.i rse-y. *nd ihe Man" protection and feeding of 
the young child necessarily exert considerable influence upon 
the way in which, as Ilc grows ap, ti-S repeals, [^rtBcnLatly, the 
mental development tf tire race, How ewer ^rcac hare been 
the disturbing factor.! Ln the pre-natal eTictehOS, wherein 
physical and animal Life-LiistOiy :s more Or less recapitulated, 
Lhe elements which enter into U16 rliSLLntanco of the prjst- 
1 1 : 1 :> I rst;Lj: io.i! uloft are even greater 1 1'.tc environment! in 
the lunar cubs, is of ati entirety different sOirt, and its modi 
aftrAnii ftrt; Also of a tiew and diverse iiatatE. 

This prolongation of the psychic infancy and childhood, 
of the iudLind’iiaJ, eo maikrd among the civilised races, oi the 
present, dues not characiarise the primitive peoples in like 
i i.nriKi , Among the A’.bku Aleuts, 'the buy i? an inds^ 
pendent hunter at ten and may marry 1 ; the boy oF the 
himiarclt Archipelago, who goes nut with his rather v^rr 
early, r knows as much ui be dees by his tetnh Qi- triclflli 
year 1 ; in Takti the ease with which food can be obtained 
allows children w bewrr.e jitcetirslly free fiCrtfl pare nal 
control, and 1 by ibar eighth year to act up & sP;l of group- 
life by Lhemi&sSvEE r ; among lire KVevsuts of line Caucasus 
chiLdien carty Ichjo to fight, ?.nQ 'by Lher eighth nr km Lis 
year may and do' speak thieir word in -public 1 (65 j, IT. p. 2 id); 
psid many more examples from ill over llie world might be 
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cited This fact has been iidd to justify, though it duady 
cannot do so Altogether, the view of druse who hnllutaiir 
‘that the pl&y-[X:dcd [in the individual! as SiKh ia largely 
the lenalt of dviliaati™, and ttiah it bits therefore, no counter, 
part in race development/ J ot in Hap development of the m.oc 
;h a. whole 1 no play-period, such aa is _ ebanue Leris dc at the 
child, id found, ahd £teb in the individual child, ftmOog 
primitive pwpte, the play-ptrr:od Ie Jsir less marked than in 
civilisation J {Gijp, p. It Lias been suggested. also Hud 

Etta ^pEriod of adolescence/ with the ‘marked eiDatfonal and 
pathological cluuactetiatics that so often octompany it, 1 id nlso* 
in part, ‘the. h;sdL of dviljBalian 1 fd 5-9, p. 3S6), The '.Tjiteisj 
who talte this, view seem to make too much oT 1 Ihe Tact that 
iaiitacion, which plays so important apart i;i th& davelopa'icut 
□f tlift child, COtlld toot ftd in thE davulopment of the fEoptes 
who worked Out their ovn advancement tndepen den tly, " of 
the J use or ;1 ready-made language and the eoLnsnce by means 
of it into an inherited cspericqM/ as il were, and or the feel 
co which Lange inti Dr Luistts have called attention 

{yj-n'i ilaL 1 the child is surrounded by cu’tnre-matcrial of a 
much higher pads than that which str hiraSiif Could produce, 
and that, in Consequence, the fecepttv^, ^n^rny side of his 
nature is Btimulaied, white the productive, motor side is as 
ysi undeveloped/ whereas in TBj&c-dcveiopmer.l 1 productive 
activity has developed hnnd in hand with the sensory. 1 This, 
however, :e by no tnftUH fllioplher true, and it is csitainEy 
batankutt to delate Lli at ‘the kind of play activity which :s 
peculiar to the individual in his immature stage has na place 
in race development ’ (6$*h p„ 38^), Mur Is i: Any true* tbit 
l as £ai as play activity has been found ifl (he race it is of a 
different character, the result of omibcTEince of motor ability 
over and above what Ls necessary for the support of life/ 
For, just he individuals are children and youth because they 
rrtiWt piny, before being competent to (ise ond control the 
aetivieiai of adult Lice, so nations which arc to be civilised 
moat be savage and barbarous in order to use rightly the 
ways H.r.d means of culture and err lighten merit. There is io 
sayagsry and barbarism more: of the play which is jdtlll to that 
of cbiLdbood than is commonly believed: and the. parallel 
between the child arid the race is scarcely any the worse off 
here, thjm ds*where. 

Fat-aliei GrsostA &>f ike. L'iAi$}idu;il and Lhe Hate* — The 
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theory of a certain po-r-iillej-sni in the growth -of the individual 
juid in that of the race is by rict so cans neir, atid seems curl? 
to have obtained wide cunETtcy in certain edwarioAaJ theories 
of a n::c or leas philosophical agn^. Xh E. von Sfillwurk 
credits Rousseau wilh hiving been the first Co propose the 
eiucaticn of man according to the eenerai evolution oJ the 
bansan raca, both in Ids discourse on 'The Origin and 
foundations of inequality amor-g 1 Men,’ and in his 
where r we find the principle rccogniied h {56s, p- 13), 

Lessing, in bis Etfptatim vf /At Firm* the gist 
of which jfl contained in [fie epigrammatic siatersantj 'educa- 
tion ia nevclatioo coming to the individual man, and reiidaticn 
is education which 'ins CdOi-t, and is yet coming, to the human 
‘rjiCOj, 3 spoke also of the nartillelhifl in questjoiij in these words : 
4 Tbo very same way by which the race reaches its perfeo 
dooj niust every individml uvuo — one manner, another Inter— 
Iwve travelled over. 3 



Herder, the great Gentian post end historic philosopher, 
■*lio was inducuccd more or Ices by Rousseau, carUpsuEj the 
!ife of the nice frith the id's <*T the ird mdcal., for humanity 
iLwIf, in hia r\uficepliQri p lived, folt and moved largely ss did 
each particular man, played upon and Liitcniinyi-rJ :uonr.d (ittd 
about with the environment or nature, liraugli which ran 
from hL0i'£ to man otia connected thread of being- The 
Qricnt represented Ene infancy Gf mankind, Egypr and 
rjitenldft its boyboedj Gf^evs its youth, Rome its mnnhood, 
Christianity its eld age, 

flocthc aisCh had the ideft of ihc pfttftJlelism of the siowth 
of the individual and the race {56?.,^ iS), us the fallowing 
passage from his connrsr.t:&RS w?th fiekettMll shows. 
' Youth must al ways begin fro® before, and as on mdiridunl 
ness through the epochs or world-cultural 

Home, the, Scottish pLiiloiopbcr, in iii» Sl-eti.bas cf iht 
aistsry af Man, the second edition of which appeared in 1778, 
writes- 'A progress from infancy to mHtarity in the mitid 
or m-asi, similar to that in his body, h^ often been men- 
tioned ' {305,111. p. 3iy>, Und, again 1 £ Tae savage atMO is 
the infancy cf a nation 3 {1Y. p. isfi}, Shctloy, lii his Itefewt 
tf Ppitry. declares that 'the SlWlge in tn ago wltit the child 
Is to years,' and utterances of a Like sort are found in not 
a few of the poets and piiilasop i CIS of the beriming of tits 



century. 
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Hegel, ^CLurding to Professor I.uqueef (3^ fL 112}, pre- 
ceded Comte, to whom Herbert Spencer attdbutfta the enun- 
ciation of Llit doctrine, In declaring that ' the education of the 
child must accord both in mode And flTTflflgem^ftt with the 
education of mankind as cynsi^ered historically • or, in other 
wonctar the gsr.Siii oF knowledge in the indrvidual must follow 
the same course as the genesis of knowledge m the race-' 
Hegel's own wards are] J The individnul must ttmverse the 
Stages Of culture already iraver-sed hy the universal spirit. 
Doing this hs musL yet be aware that the spirit has outgrown 
these older forms. He moat pass through them as Over a 
veil j era ire] ’cd and even way. Thud we etc knowledge, which 
jh eftrly times taxed the matuxest minds of men, now become 
the property or means for exercise and even play,, <d 
children. 1 

Cji{tw m c-Jij>$fh Tkwry, -The ‘cultur^epocSi 1 theory of the 
hfeiban ia hi Ls one dftva.oonaEnt of this view of the parallelism 
of the history of the individual and of the race to which he 
belongs, with which has been associated the 1 correspondence of 
tbe ages of MrvAgfcry, kwtbavisni and civil isatfcm In the indi- 
vidual and in the race. Some of tbe best arguments pre and 
con maybe read in detail in Lfingi’s discussion of 1 Apper 
coprion' (3^7, p. 115} nnd Cupt-ji us : S suggestive essay on 
1 Collective Development and Individual Development. 1 
Lange points cut that ihii child of to-^ay comfia into contact, 
sn the various social classes by which lit is snrFOULidsd, with 
almost cvsry eJMOli of tht pA^L history of his race, so complex 
Ls modern civilisation. ; Dr Stcckncr remarks that there is no 
absolutely continual ascent fn development — ‘it hftS Ufi 
mountains and vAlt^yS- 1 Pt Lange again styles the ‘culpnre- 
epccb ' iheory f a child of rrecesaryj' and dcclarc-s that tc-dsy 
1 there is no need for the child tc lead n nomad life, for the 
child is now a l>eftrer of culture, not the adult of ages past, 
aw& to hiLEEL may well he applied, F What you have inherited 
from your Fathers 1 ., eccuirc it in order tc possets it.' 

Mist Nina C. Vatuiewilket, in tier dtscu&sioh of 'The 
CulLiite-Epoeli Theory front an Anthropological E-mndpoint,' 
criticising the Hcrhardon 'culture-epoch' theory, justly 
rcnnarliE that ‘in considering ratc-dtvciopm rnt the fact is 
oitar overlooked hint auch develop meet has not been kemo- 
genoons and uniform, and chat progress from cultural infancy 
to the maturity of civilisation cannot be traced in any one 
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, henet^ sl any historic period* people oculd be 
found in any qt all of thfr*j stages, with inSnile gradations 
bciwEen them J (<539, p, ^9ir). Tin; Worth American IndianBj 
foi At U'K'ir discovery, represented practically alt 

glides heiow that of the high dvillaiSonS Of Eumpe and Asia, 
escepE that the Jack of domesticated iniitiula caused some 
r.DCSvs’Orthy departures from tbe oSd-wutld dEvelopmental 
^variations, 

Msrga}*5 Virtu ; — Many wri te re, however, following :□ the 
rterps Pi K, Morgan, tha American ethnologist, whose 

tU'Ciik tin Axdtitl Spstety was published in r&jSi, have, with, due 
consideration, accepted his scheme oF Lie development of 
mankind through taYiiger) 1 and barbarism to d'riliSiKiori, and 
COireLitcd it wiLh the theory of [he parallelism of the evolution 
of culture -a the iodividnal belI the race, aliTDUgt it i ; evident 
that stride adhesion to Jtorgjnlfo 0|K)clrs can no longer he in- 
listed upon.; the recent discoveries and researches of ethnology 
and an'-hrapolog}' have gone far beyond Lhe OrJlIont. pF liis 
timer Tbe sin periods, which, aocowj i^ to Morgan,, preceded 
the conning cavriiaadon — so.t.c jom years ago— herSilded hy 
the inventtar, of writing and the evaJuticn of otban I: Tc, aic 
seen in tbe tiihlo On B. 5$ (compiled from his data), with the 
chief characteristics o f each, 

•Recent disoovtritfi in Egypt and die Babylonian region 
have, os cflose* nuide liie period of 5000 yearn , which MorgAJi 
assigned to cLviUsarion, abs-iaidLy low, a mi ethnological stonies 
ail over the world have demonstrated the great rfrlalirity of 
the epochs and periods assumed by him, though ijhOisgti truth 
remains in them to be very suggestive In cd'-icatine. 

JtysjhSs&r IVtunfi Hstiftimsm's Vision's q Ch'Mfe&d- — F'rc- 
fsSSOT Wooe- Hutchinson {31a, p- isa), from lhe considera- 
tion cif anthropologica] dstii., and the ohaervation of the rjTQW’Lli 
of tbe child mind, comc= r .o the eorscLasson thivt, for the alleged 
parallel between the development of the individual and Lhaicf 
rhE iaec, there is ‘a imnd physical baar% although iw hard- 
and-fast lines can hfc ritawn between ll-e SrSKSSive stages,' 51 nd 
adopts Lhe different medio dl of Food getting as l the haais for 
division into stage*, least open to objection Arid most uniform 
in its result*.’ I>i Hutchinson makes Pot five stages, which, 
with thei r chief characteristics, ^re given in the cable on p. 50. 
modified from that of the andior, and containing die gi&t of 
his whole paper- 
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Dr Hutcheson loc-J^ forward I* the an-atigEmcnl of (be 
school currirnLum upr>r. til fist or very similar JmfiE, olHes'vir^ 
that l if ibc HtCrtd n i u iLipliaarkai table wort re&erred until this 
staije I'tinc fifth, wfiflil the first teal ieCogni£Lan of the value rind 
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d ;en3fi" ot amkiUiCljc ipjirjirs}, i; Tiaulil La keenly enjo^d 
inHtfiid of hated ,ia a “ ssr.fi," *nd niasietei .n ro •linu*, 1 
PewtiFs Suigtr aa'l (fair Cftarniitririitir — Mifcir J, W, 
Fowt'l ilgoj, p- ^ Ji) Ilia stndica of the dE^tafi merit of 

burnnn stwiety, recognises 'lliT-ee Kninrl sb(fSfv savagery* 

barbarism, d,id3[aalij(Hi J h T'ith n iLwring fourth, eufigkcn- 
ifieuc. For ttHFUtr^win witii more cur rt=s corTes-ponding 
5ia^t5 Lu the (ife of the jadifldaeQ, tho folion-aig tjJjL^ 
CDimrOCtcd fsom ’Lie data In Msjjor Fossil’s eswfr riLiy 
hr nf :ntt;rEi.L: — 
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lh his s tudy ol the (^wtopnanE Qf * the Liu man activities 
which. me designed to give pleaseTE, J Powell J. ajr) 

recognises Four stages of cultute through which tic tacos of 
min tiove pissed, or ej£ now parsing, v(J. r the hunter stage, 
tic shepherd il-nge, the tyrant for monarchical) stage. and the 
fnectlc-m (representative government, science) Efag-e. The 
correspond! ng HvcMion of Lh^ various ssfjieUc ajns h in t best: 
divrjrst period v, iedkuted ih ilws foil-owing table, based upon 
Powefi-'a pipe? t — 
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Some para- Le iism exists here also, between the development 
cf the uiditidual and that cf the tacc, although the com- 
parisooE are often -lazetdous. One oF the best of the mors 
rfiCcnt attempts to claslLfy U-.t races of men upSn u cnltura 
aahls e-, made by (liotae, in h:s wry icterafikng and silica Li ra 
monogrApli cm the family av<] the ■sftrl ■social KOnctny cf 
mankind. Without any LigsdllYi the Following giccns, iceQpd- 
to GircSe, te|: resent, in general fashion, rhe course oF human 
history ; (i) Lower hunters • {a) higher himteiH ; (3) pastoral \ 

(4) lower agriculturalists:; (5) l.igher agiicu luraliats. inch a 
classification, hnwevar, is not ST-olntita’iary in Lhs strict Sfittse 
cf the term, for ail peoples have not passed through the simss 
stagey while there is a considerable difference often betTvucr, 
■.■Vo peoples in the same stage of culture, 

j}v s t-'.t the Onll&rt-Eptizk 2~%*firy,—Tli£ earlier writers or 
the Last quarter os a century who discussed the devetopmem. 
of human culture^ it will be seen, agree la recognising Hbove 
the first and most primitive sooth of the taerfs Mti&terice, 
dirce successive sis.gci or periods chaia^lcrised by hunting, 
the domestication oT animals, and agriculture respectively, aod 
with this theory usually went the eoscllaTy that every pencils 
mutt of necessity p*$s through ti^ese epochs, in the ortlcr 
named, on thpit road to culture and cLviiLsadt.i, Even so 
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ieccn J . E_n authority as G. de Monlilafc,, in his History a} 
HimHngi Fishing and Apiftfifttn, seems to acid to this view. 
Some few writers, however, like Schrtrtt, Petri and Gnossc, 
hive H10Y5 Or less doubt os to the validity of these 

epochs, and put forward the view that, as rise riBLttifAl resuJlr 
of cmdTonrtient or of racial proclivities, bunting, site deinestL 
cation of animals and agriculture, have often t-tcn of indc- 
p.jsrient mid by no means successive development. The 
latest argument upon the s’cbyict is ta* essay of Em (Of)* w lio, 
for the first time, points Out the icai ccnditicu of these arts 
and Avocations among the must primitive Taces of the globe 
(the Vcridah* of Cejifon atvd some uf the rtidinn tribes of 
Jiiaail* u.jp), and their relation to soda] status and environ- 
mCiit, especially as to the scsiml incident of the distribution 
of labour aud tht com p^esiltas which have resulted from the 
play of the two most important factej-s of ail huiKftrl develop- 
ment — the hnngfcr-lul pulse, welch tends to the preservation of 
the individual, and the love-impulse, which makes for the 
pres Ei nation of tlifl species- According to Eos, there ctfe 
many facts which spetk against the recognition or Ihe three 
'♦fii'Hvi--. 1 whdsi cottsid^rfltton :i i 1 Stages of cuI'titc . 1 Many 
animals have the hiUiiLlmj instinct veil developed, as others 
have the staring impulse. Mfe alb prone to think of .agricul- 
ture ms pefiessunij 1 connected w||Jj (and stlbaeCLcn h to) the 
domestication of animals, while, as a matter of fact r we find 
certain, forms or agriculture attaining a com parativtly high 
development among the North Arrtcnrain Indians, the J^ v *ci ii c 
Islanders and other more or less savage- or barbarous people^ 
without the assistance cf any domesticated animal whatever. 
Nor cr.n it Ee SAid that All Pgr kill him I peoples arc higher than 
all bunting peopLea .Ln the scale of culture, for leisure for art 
and soda] institutions c: a nature suited co their environment 
nave Tior-e than untie e'eviiKd the ktPer above the former. 

pf the Iiidibn tribes of EsraniL, according to Karl von 
don Stein cn. ere, in a sense, good cgrieif tmsts, without ncs- 
scEsing more than a menagerie of tame (not domesricstetl or 
utilise]) heiisLs and binds' they might, perfapa, he compared 
to children with ih.cir captive pets and their gimfcn-piotE 
without the Aitifttaiditite springing frum udnlt cuviTOiircent, 
The result Of ihe jnvefltigptiOflS of the economic life of primi- 
tive pscpics, sle wc new have there at least* shows chat no 
pooplc is absolutely confined to one businrw a: occupation 
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during ALiy SugC o: ' culture h ; chat industry Is often pannier 
f^n igriguhjrft, and ftgrlcultute oftp^i earlier than hunting ai:d 
fishing t the beginnings of them all really being present in die 
k molest periods of human ]i;H*rj t ready to he developed fcy 
r'*ie touch of SnvirDnmeni or noce^ily, the mighty influence of 
aunoending nature upon the arts of man, *r these impialsea 
Fithiu him. which load him to do the tiling neetttary fur life 
and p3eft*ure with the Stair fcSfi^endi Luim of energy" That 
agricuhvife tbould naturally appear alongside huntfog in 
one and tlie same iribe at cmc and the same cEree 
fas amunp cuitain Indian tribes of Biaoii) is really the 
resuhoJ ses-adj oatmeals and not an evidence of j ctr^ression 
and degenenmyp fur here naan is the huai^r, woman the tiller 
of the soil, and the eimiymic hfc of Each ha^ n certain 
mitefifiray Of development which repeats iiself ajpim. awl awlt i 
iji the hiatoty of the highest caVibsed races, Du t of t li is ch.iaii ty, 
Uus believes there arose the unity af the family The fact 
noted by von don Srei.ien (fiy [X fuy) il ]H t in certain Indian 
tiiheaUie men resist their tone [baugeiy flesh ind fish}, whale the 
TOmer. bolt theirs (largely vegetable), as paralleled in other 
parts of tic world aa well; :ind the (kzf of che modem hotel 
m miiliunaiaie's palace shows that the ait :s not extinct in the 
male: half of the ia« nt this We day while woman's ve^stari-sn 
prcdiLcctions, and her hhtotical sit ill in fnc use of herbs and 
plujit'poiiwns, arc the prooF that she also has riot forgotten 
the early lessons of ter seJi. And Proftssoc Ch T. Hjuton 
has recently shorn how much agriculture (smons primitiin; 
seoplts Is thi art Of woman, and how ;ts meLhodu and Lis 
Implements mu Impfdy hor idoas and htr inventions. "E-os^s 
j-rnera] condos™ is triat just as ws cannot eKSctly identify at 
mate the same in rivery ietpcrt the samu thing when ut-ne by 
two diiTcrcut individuals, so^ with Lhe economic forms and 
method! of the rare, we mast bo careful Rflt to identify them 
or nifika them ejucjly equivalent 1 q ftages of csltmu, for s-Mch 
ihi&y Cut be Only in the most general jnterpifii.i'iun, if at aL 
A. better way, for the ptfflfi n t at ions:, to classify hu trum indii i- 
trietj thmki Bos, is as follows: fiv) Cfife&iptiaf industrtix 

— gaHori og f piclipg up, etc., of plants, animals oii<d ruinera^ 
from which the transition to hunting and fishing and Bonne 
the aspects of agriculture naturally tnies [iface. J^wtuaiK 
i’lduilrits- — in which men assist uaimfr m the piodticlion nf 
natural products — holing n.wd grubbing fund very prim it We 
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hortkdliuie). domc&tkCHicm or imimals. igricullUrt (with the 
aid of the [dough, the cow and the horse); force-tty, {s) 
IrtittifcHWPtiVc ittditsfn'ts — arts and rfl t"U fee tu ring indnstnuy, 
architect u.re » milk-industry, ek, Ztetmafiini r it ! string — 
tnkle, commerce^ etc. In (ill of those the inductee of SW is 
ofseo only second to that of enviionmEnt, while inJOiHB cases 
it is even greater. 

After the (teguments adduced by Bo^ it will be admitted 
how difficult the verification of the three culture-stages Under 
discussion is in the 1 "e of the indwiduoL Thoreatl, who held 
that, ‘even in civilised comnumitaes, the embryo matt passes 
through the bumaj stage of development,’ wrote : 'There is a 
period in rise history of the i nd ivi r] uni. as of the race, when 
tbc banters art the (l beU tuen,' r as she A Ignntjilins tolled 
them, We tattnot but pity the boy who has never fired 
n gun; he is no more humane, while his education baa bean 
sadly neglcctsd. This Wss my answer with respect cc those 
youths who were, bent on this ptnsuit, trusting that they would 
$00" outgrow it' p. 3 13). ^ 10-°! with nsh-ing -for 

fishing and hunting, J'boisnu wfls us, are 'of&Sneat the young 
nta.n f s intrcddCtion 1.0 the finest [whsra of old dwelt his pits- 
genitnrs of riiL prions], and the most Origin*] pari e : hi nis-ilf 1 

The F cnLlec.tinr-Lii 5 t:nct| l uncalled, charachiriatic oT certain 
periods uf childhood ar il youth, de&nrvcs study in the light of 
the researches- of B04 and cthere ar.d the studies of Dn Sanctis 
Especially important is the idadon of environment and Oppor- 
tunity tu culture in COlinodiou with theories of 'culture- 
epochs. ' 

S/xifil TJjftfj. — Some light is thrown upon the C;u-ssti-un of 
1 cuthnB-B podia 1 and 'developmental stages' by Eemotiit* in 
bis. study of the * social cypsa * of Soudicin mid Cl'entrc! France,- 
where the g?pit ttUs of the nature cf the place, and of the 
labauT in die formation of these 1 types 1 Ls paint-sd out, 
although Ebe uu'hor seems to emphasise too- much the environ- 
menial factor of a more or less physical sort to the deriimant 
of the liistcdcal, Trliginus, moral and artistic. One 'social 
type J rony be d-SFU'ed from pnstuiid art, antrtlKr front the 
esploitaLLon of fruit trees, 4 third from jnsaufftctut^, a ftmtllt 
from transposition and commerce, while the 'petite euituifL' 
and the 'grande culture' have each theii peculiar 'types, 1 
There lire, also varieties 6uid subdivisions of these 'social 
types. The shepherd typo of ch s Pyrenees 'n nd die A I |>s di (fere 
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fiorn that of the takancous plateaus of the Ckvauijan anc 
the Raucmuo, and both of ihcsa from that of the talcaniz 
■ S^ionof the AimjrgnBj lEie LLrnuiuiu and Pfirifotd type of 
tbs chestnut ;md Wlimt region h not idtcgc-.h:!: ot:e with \\-.n 
Provencal type or the olive region or with the Oascon- 
Arrriajjnnc type or the vine region j the 'social type * 1 of (he 
?iv*t valley* -of the plateaus differ also in their several '. a: i clio-i, 
The iciciaL cor-diti™ of Ceotrii turd Southern "France still feels 
the iniucncc of pastniaL eoflifliiitiEsin, which has contributed w 
much to make the people live, os il were, on the Family, llrcEr 
Tiienda and neighbours, the clar., theStaleL unCOnMioastyform- 
i ok some of tbu wont developments of medec:; Flench pod inlet 

In this connection als-e one may well read T. fi CJifva 
Leslie's admirable nrtkLe on 1 Auvergne h ' in which the culture- 
doping powets of mountain j,nd pLm me. placed in contnr. 

' Greater differences GfhuLuin life, nvotivu and pursuit,' says 
this aisLhor, £ are to be found in paTta of the province or 
Auvergne, a few miles From dch otiier--;n adjacent district* 
of mountain and plain, for example— -than tiOme which are 
ftfteh pointed to between Frenchmen and EiLgbPhmeir aa 
die consequences OF an original difference ol race ( 3 . 54 , 
P- 753)- 

A? Dr W, J. MfeGw has pointed cu t r 1 J In desert regione Lbc 
tendency of coiumon strife against u \iatc I pnyaical cti Tiodniueiit 
is towards the developtr.cn t of' co operation and. mtcfsotiou, 
which atinnilftte the altniismof civilisation. 3 This miy hive 
contributed to nuike not a few primitive people;, living in very 
unfavourable: environments, hospitable, social znd altruistic fa 
a degree much beyond what one might erpftit hoist Uie genetiL 
character of thek aits and LnsdtcdonE, and we see the same 
fact repeated, perhaps ill the development Of thesiirrse unseltlsh 
Lradi in children, subject to a like harsh and unfaTOtrisbls 
ffti/iitf. Nature can come daL^fiC[la■lsL}■ near lomstimS-s to 
producing kgs front Lhlstled- It lia^ liefirt given to some 
peoples, as to stnus individuals, to simulate without the did of 
the arts and inEtitut iona that hate been at the disposal cf 
others (moyspjf. with perfect ntdef through tha varitnos Etngei 
of culture) some of too noclcsc virtues arid bust grace* of 
hitman kind. A 'lodge iu some vast wilderness ' lias merc 
thati once tamed a savage people, no less than a aingie sflvagc 
human. Not 'self-help 1 alone, ns Cflriyle SPys, does the 
3 SiKucc, jar. 14, l 3 jS, p. jq, 
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pong iEhrtlie] acquire ld the destitution -02 the wild ci^crt. 
but the higher and nobler other-help as well The auidy of 
Hi* elTecLsof ecvcral environtnemla upon the -same the*, mid *r 
nse and the same environment upon difreresit races, of change 
of environ m*nt ? of painful and pi Sas urthte enwoiimenC^ 
etc., has hardly yet been -entered upon in tho true aLithropc- 
[Aycholagiral sense. 

Feriodi of Child Life . — Not only does the chiid seem 10 
recapitulate physically and mentally the chief pOLiU 3 of the 
Tuce r a history, but hia Own development it Burly teeming With 
epochs and periods, isclr.ted spots sometime k, die. interpreta- 
tion of which is nut yet it hand. 

Ancient philosophy, modem folk-lme and the poetry of iili 
ages Have more or 1 l££ to s&y concerning some of these 
1 periods pf life,’ but the giWi UUUP of them, many of which 
have only recently COiUe 10 light since the study oF the growing 
child has win* lo b= so jealously purauct], yet await satis- 
factory explanations™ fhc cnamcrntlon uf oo m* ui" these 
'period^ with setn* few wnrjs oF comment., may not h* 
without interest, tinO* th? subject is one which has not yet 
been discussed to any grEat extent, and most o: the facts are 
new and. of great value. 

Pythagoms, the philosopher of iiamos, who lived more 
than five centuries l*foie die Christian era, used to delimit Lhc 
vari oil? epochs in the lire of mati thus ; Child, r-is years ;■ 
young man. 20-40 years; jnsn, 4c-fc years; old man, (jo go- 
years ; dead, go years and over, fn the LE KJ, tho sacred 
boo.lt of th* Chinese, we find the lollovrisr^ ancient division 
(559, p. G$) ; J When one is ten yea.$ okl, w* cnl] him a boy ; 
he goes {out) SO school. When he is twenty, we call him a 
youth j b* it capped. When he is thirty, wc my H he is at bis 
matui'jcy Jl j be has a wife. When be is forty, ws say "Lie is in 
hit vigour 1 ’ j he it employed m office WlL*n he is fifty, we 
say Jc be is getting grey !r j he can discharge all the duties of an 
officer. When he is sixty, we Eay " he ;s petting old " 3 bo fives 
rlircctior.s nnd insfructicaiS, When be is seventy, we say 11 he is 
old " j lie delegates his duties to others. At eighty or ninety 
we say Hl he is vety old,” Wbon ho is seven, we say chat he is 
an object □;" pitying live. Such a- child artd one who is very 
old, Uiotlgli they may be cliargeable with crime, are not Subject 
to pmiisfcmetit. At a hundred be is called a centenarian., and 
has bo ho fed. 1 Shakespeare, sociologically-mindcd, like die 
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□Id Chinese WLiaar, has immortalised rise 'Scrcn agoE r of mAn, 
which are his ' acts. 1 

In tbii pomlltf litemtere of Germany in (bn sitleenlh 
century, the following charKterisatino of the various, epochs af 
womans life is in be found (49^ L p, jn?): — 

X. Yrtri— CUtd-Mlmr. LX. Yd»<i— 

TfK, „ TVndtr virgin. IXX, ,, Ucly, 

XJLX. It rfousewLfc. LXXX- „ Vt r as!B and edIJ. 

XL k , fclftCtttfl, XL. , r ’.:':iryi , 

H „ GiSflidmiubcr, C. ., Dsul 

TJie English foLk-rhyme af the diverse qges ct‘ man occuj$ 
in TueSs^e Ftw Feints of G&sd ffesitatidn^ 

published in 1557 : — 

1 7 hs Rim ssvnn years, hilng ti^i a-] ;i child : 

Tsie not'. p .O Irv.rn ir r ’ . -■ ' ■ wn.Kiisp 1 ■- :. -v i i : j : 

The BCfl P m life; 1 vuds Sit HouL^nl du Hoy : 

The r:sLj a. man, .mil ca b ■ii;:.-r .'. L>j,' 

Here we have fouL- periods of seven years- each, lrith tjie 
attainment of manhood, ai the twersty eighlh year. 

Tht fsyfwfegkpi c Ages' — Dr 1C L. Sanford, uf Clark 
Unhreraityj Woic«ter d Mass., in the COum of a IccL-ira before 
the Summer School of rS^g, suggcEtsd a Lciemihc renr.mnge- 
m*nt Of ’-he 1 Given Ages 1 ot Shnktspranc, somewhat as 
follows e 1 . ISirik to then > tars. The ags of physical aeljusL 
ment, learning to talk and to walk; period of emotiona', 
fickleness and selF-tejjaidfu Luess. a. 7% rtc te fjffctn j 'tars. 
The age af sOcml adjustment — the Eebac: og£, Daring: this 
period Lhe physical tltweJopm&nt goes on towards complete- 
ness. The child begins to see the arlvanli^c of paying some 
attention to the rights of others is 'ess aelf-regnrdlul, bur 
inflective thovghb persistency And FiiL^quality are atid w«k, 
j, Fifteen to instKty-fk.it ytars. 1’h ls perlpil of youth is largely 
one nf transition. Boyhood and girlhood era practically torr.- 
plete; there ls rapid growth and strong vitality, and heredity 
mattes itscLEfcIt, Great emotional changes take place at this 
epoch, It is the period of religion, bc:D-vvorship r ideals, 
drtitPSb romance, of Ltre new senate of Ml find of othora, af ihc 
craving for notice, sympathy, companionship, love, Haitian 
hemgs at this time begin to do right because they feel it -Ij 
right- Tire had and morbid aspects or this period are juvenile 
crime and the psychic disturbances of adolescence onci the like, 
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4. Tatxnty-jivt & fwi? ywrs, The aye of motion, of oBtablLriH 
ment in vocation, business, work. TJsis, U the period of young 
nian&OOd, wiftl all that that means. £. I<i>rty io sixty-fitse years. 
The hegi.nai"g[ of toe pcricd oF middle iigc secs quite a break 
with the previous age of young m&uhood, of Tvhi.cb Frit main 
faetois are mental. Hy middle ug£ the liMm cornea to recognise 
t'is impossibility of the fulfil meat oftbeambitioas of bismuth, 
apd turns to hia children for their realisation, or, if childless. 
Tarns to phi-antlircipy, charity* etc, h_ Alt ty ; ftvi to jegmty-JtVt 
years. This period of elderly Life ifc, in people who have Jived 
properly and not abused thdr body Ot iEl^T Facui Ilef,, a. period 
of co ti side table activity in lie as si rr.: lot to Ihoste of the previous 
period or* btflotne cases* of scientific or business activity ton 
noteworthy -degree-, 7, Semnfy-J^zs years and antuci-di. T J t; 1 ind 
in which the pt™’ en? hogLo to break up and the end of Lise 
approaches. 

TA \t Australian ‘Agr.f '; olhzr PriatitiSi Ideas. — Certain 
Central Australian tribes, wb.ta.fl ceremonies of childhood unci 
manhood nave hern dcsrribec by PnufessoF Baldwin Spencer , 1 
neeognise Ike following periods of life, far which they possess 
special terms j [< dtmSa-^rJm^ nvsei child ; 3, Ulpmsrkct— 
applied to the bn>s who, at the aga of \^\-i yenrs* hare berr 
'tossed in the air,' and painted: cji the bant and chest \ 3. 
Arrzfctir-t 3— after circumcisicr., which takes place at puberty 
or very shortly alier; 4. Eriwtf& ar.ka — after the youth has 
undergone the ccTerwony of * sub- incision, 1 which occurs a short 
lime after <; bruin mi 5 Lon \ 5. Uriiars , — after he has gone through 
the 1 Rngw-Jr;*, nr Fire Ceremony* 7 a rite to which young tactl 
of 20-21; yeais, orevt:n somewhat older, line subjected, 

It is interesting to mote Char the ULpmerkn boy Ls toid that 
* this ccFsnOny will promote his growth* and that the jimu Jus 
tmw cortl ft when he [trust no longer play with and live St the 
camp of the women, bvt must go to ihftt of Lh.u ur.maTricd men 
n^d live with. them. He begins to sceojvipany the men in 
tbeir himtiirg expedition^ Listons to their talks around the 
camp-fire at nigbL, and lotfks ftuvrand to the time when he ihftll 
be adaiittcd to the privilege of manhood," Of the Eagwumr 
eft-smofly, the natives say Lt makes the boys erfieva infirm 
o&mrrtt, 1 m*n P good, very, t>r great. 7 

The Omaha Iitrllans, as Miss Alice C. yictcbe-T notes in 
her account of the ritual of the SCrilp-loclc (212, p, 447)1. 

1 M>iilrt r VuJ. LVF. pp. 
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recognised rrcir sUgfa in manls lilt upon earth : 
i. Childhood, which was iDonosiveri to begin when the etii Id 
iftsable tfl walk sLearliLy and b?. independent of its mother, 
a. Youth, 3, Manhood 4. Old eyre, This &i rapLe dirtsicEl 
serves for very many other primitive pvSpleS as tVOII 

In Cnina, where nevenenCe and ceremony have always 
co-Jiitetl forso much, the passage from childlasori in manhood 

marked eat uget ago in a fashion paculiat to ihe Flowery 
Kingdom. ' In the Li .id (the ceil of which is certainly 1 
years oLd) the iolLov.'j jir^ are given, as proper nnSW-StS to quas- 
liens respecting the ‘vroTn-op 1 cEinniCtef of individuals of 
various m nlt-s : Emjxnfr • He bs begun Ln wear a robe sc 
many reel lonf- JZtiler gf a Stab: rle Ls able to attend to the 
services jn the ancestral temple, and at the -altars of the Spirit 
of the land and grain, Sett pf peat Offircr: He is a hr?- to 
drive, Sett e>f Prdt nary Officer: TT- can iLitiage the conveying 
of a ^dufetian- or £ meJsage. Sax if tewmatt Jftiti ; lie ic 
ahle tc carry a bundle of Stcwaod (559, p, it*;). 

The 'Apes' 0/ Emetwaat Matltepffia, lb Ids 

work on Pkysivgmmy and Exprmien x lIius; divides human Lifr 
r.ii T-tTkerl intp periods by C i La. j aeti_ 1 is je j oy-: p. irB}; 

1. Itifamy anti C/itldkoad. Gopd hiinnur ; 00 osciDiientES of 
perfect health. 2, AdeletetmE. KeedlcssnasS ; ru-sonlaT in- 
toSiSfLCion. 3. Ytwth. Joys of lovo^ edMenaplMioii nf the 
world through rasc-coioiired ^Losses, 4. Adnt't eg*, f'he 
pi cam res nf strife it.eI of satisfied self-csLccru, 3. Old vp?. 

Tl*e lahier of &fTediort; the raeliocliioly of tender 
memories, 

The oanesjondini- grief periods arc as fallows : 1, Child- 
rS mi- Cries witiu>utte&ra 3 abundant Wofcpiprj. s. Adeksttnec, 
Calm nnH imelatKhcJjf sadness, 3, Yeuth. Menacing reaction- 
4. Adult ere. Expression nf bEltaneas. 5. OM tips. Plaintive 
greens &ad teara. 

As a general formula, or rtritmi of the comparative 
physiology of expression at different ages, Mantq^jrc-h gives 
the r-uilowir^ (391^ p. 2 2 ^ : — 1 . Little efdld. EKprossion slrg-pg 
and pour, a. Otdtr thild. liirjtossion strong nti-d fairly rich 
in peculiarities- 3- Yeung vuiti. EupmsEion sLrcrg. rich, nod, 
above oil, expansive. 4. Adult, EsphKSion better bfthweed ; 
talker richer in peculiarities of^ie-at ipteinsitj- ■ ljecomjng Less 
and ics; Expansive, 5, Old yuan, Expre9K0U feebfa un- 
cfcrtain and very COtioen trie, 
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According to MsuLagAOis tbc expression sr <l Itttlfl child 
under painful emotions 1 resembles that of n snoriliey or a 
oegia,- wiiile, in a child of Lhrce, wjLh iu Few apeechgesLuircs, 
we" have hefuie US r e|qfc pictu^ or a savage who ariccut nates 
badly the ilriklTtg points of his discourse and the extreme 
degrees of his emotion. 1 The H expression of tranEitifiu, J to be 
noted ft£ the 'intermediate age between early cbildilGod aid 
youth, persists ed the psmumenc condition I it the men of lower 
Tacts, and, 5 n the- higher »ces, in stupid ijidividtpiLfl, In old 
age, esptesHftn takes oil again an infantile charactE:', while 
' feminine expression Dnay be characterised in a word hy saying 
that it somewhat resembles that of the child.' 

i-ome of the anatomists, physiologists and anthropologisls 
have gone into great detail in dEHtingpEjliing the growtii periods 
Of the hUfflMi body find its organs. 

The ' Ages' af the Physiologist and 1 k$ Anatomist . — Dr £, 
t'erner , pp. 6-5 h who confesses h.i = lilriuJJ, which 
Hippocrates shared, for the good numlKf Seven, divides hunUMi 
life in these period*: .(. .First cMIdtmd itr premier from 
bErth. to seven years, the epoch or dentition. 2. Stand chiM- 
hood {la dttixi'im* enfamt^ from, sever, to fourteen years, epoch 
of tnd pruductiort of the seminal liquid, 3, Arfatescente, fiOin 
fourteen jo twenty-ose yean?, until the appenratiM of the beard- 
4. Yotii.h ijzepixiiirS) from twenty-one to twenty-eight years, ur; r JL 
the com piece growth 0: the body. 5. /rf-su/iood {rAtmtite/ait), 
from twenty-eight to forty-nine yfcaxs. t>. .-jW iTkevtmt cyf} n trolsi 
routine to ftfty-alv yeart j. on &g* {& ttfci/leat), titan fifty- 
six years until dcach. The first ehiSdhocd may he divided into 
sub-periods: (1) SufiUiog-time. from birth to the end oF the 
second year, (s) From the second to the third year. 

The B«t childhood w susceptible o[ several sub-divkiotis f 
and Dr Vender applies the term 1 new bom 1 to the ohLLd only 
till tht falling of the umbilical cord, usually about the fifth day 
Of life, 

Lacassagne recognises Lhe following periods of htUDftd life 
Frcm the beginning id the end: 1. Postal fife. z. Firs f odi Id A wm 
Up ft) the seventh month. 3. Ssumd cktMfoad t horn the 
seventh. month to ill? esoond year. 4. Third dildhen/d^ ftain 
the second to Lhe seventh year. 5. Adrtttcents, from (to 
seventh to the fifteenth year, il Psihtrt}\ From the fifteenth 
to the twentieth yeftr. 7. Adult t^i?, from the twentieth to die 
thirtieth yofttr f 3 - ViHHfy, from the thirtieth to the fortieth 
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year, g, ’Age de rttawr,’ fretn the fortieth to die sixtieth 

yt&t. ip, i Old tigfi from the sixtieth year till death (34.) , 

P- *5>- 

springer, fmm inc point £>f v't&v of gr&wtli, which tie defines 
as 'no; nn individual statE f a particular biological force., sireijply 
a manner of besng of the evolution of living matter— a char- 
acteristic of the first .rtadiiim of evolution ’ (to?, □, i^}, recog- 
nises three periods ;’f grerarfb in mart: j r Firti c Mid/tand, [tom 
birth to wcfini nc — at most two years | 2 Jfcsswrf eAitdhoa^ from 
warning to puberty — lasts bill shout io-r& yetcS, vtiT/ing 
however a good deal wirli s&x, t ace. climate, ettj 3- Ezrfy 
rmnh<} 8 d If ora puberty to complete dco.clopLT.cot at about 
30-32 yeses (with vatiatiuiii}, 

An fllhimportftnt factor 0 f growth \$ fond {and mode or 
taking food) ; ui the critical transition apacits. food plays a 
dominant rdfe physiologically. r J’hc link between the fits! -nid 
ths second period c: rhiEdheod is WMhihg (n saiicttion begins 
almost wiih v JkLr:^ and after waaniog, diseases tnkc on 
themselves a more idslc-tikc character, and to th iniflU(DK£ of 
winning upon nutri tion the author credit:* ' 75 per cent of the 
deaths BiMng infimls confided O hi led nurses/ tVcariing is 
tht critical period of infancy, and much of the rachitis deneLnp' 
3 ng in childhood spring frani premature or from tardy weaning, 
It is during the period of growth Lhat ‘all the attnxKibea which 
specially characterise the human sptcies = depending on the 
nervous system, develop, (Or at birLh the child's nervous 
:>yHen - - is costi plainly animal, 1 

Tigcratcdt, in his Unman Fkyi wfogy (S+^i H- P- 4 T2 )j 
gives the common {jcrrimr. division of life-periods as Mows : 
i r jVtfr-for*; cAdd, from birth to the fall of the nau&l^tring, 
a period of about c-t days. v. JWcW&tt; from cTle end si tho 
first period to about the seventh Of ninth mouth-, the- tae of 
the first neiuiUun. 3. Litter tMd&evd, up to abcnLt the seventh 

E eu 1 . the time of the second dontitLOfi- 4 - B&yAoe^ up m the 
cginninjp of puberty, some time abaci the thirteenth Or four- 
teenth y-ar. 5. iW/A Lip to the complete development of the 
body, OT about 19-21 years, 6,. NatUTt&f&i an to the beginning 
of the reifor/Win wntntnj the nliaiscteiic) between :'iie fyiLL-.ilftli 
ar.c thti fitlicthyeRt. 7- Z&f*r fmij.AW g *?,#*!£ (t£t. OfLbeso 
periods, J the fj=se Tlto comprehtrid ilia timo 0: growlli, the 
liith is tht age of full corporeal and intellectual! ctpacity arid 
ability, while hs the tev-enrh thenc grad n ally nccur di?tuthsnces 
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in tbe structure and funcdonB o\ ihc body, corrukted wiih 
ll grtfit-it 0? ]C 35 decree of chrome morbid i 

CuMerer rtCfljgn£o£H two prtat pftriod* flf growth in the Life 
nf the child 2 i„ Tiic first year, and chiefly the first hiLF gf ]t 1 
2. l'rcnt foaLtKii to seventeen yeiws in boys, mid from eleven 
tt fourteen years in ^irLs, The disturbance cf the increase 
in wtigbl at the beginning of the last quarter of the fust 
year may bE ascribed to the development ot the teeth, ActL- 
ndBity-nourisbcd infants riTm.iT] for tlae first L lh .1 L yefl¥ con- 
siderably behind, art at the end of tile first Tiru r yen* a bn. at 
ans kilogram lighter tiion hi-snsi-fed chSWren, but have come 
□p to the average of the ktiei by the and of the first year 
fist, pt ]). Carncter scelts to distinguish from the growth 
which tabes place llli l lie attainment of full development, Ibe 
changes in height and weight which, Under trrc irtikSrtHte of 
cstcrnal circumstance;, biitig about |n moii men a slow, 
gradua- increase of weight, etc. — a gradual alteration of the 
body, h(5|’Lmiag Vrilli adult age and ocao-mg only with old age. 
Dthw perind divikonh m?Ybi Found cited in Baric (qi,p, 354}, 

Mr Arthur Macdonald, in life 1 EjrtJCTiTtiSfllfll Study of 
Children, 1 afar ^comcaTLiig Lbe ite;nlLR of Weisaeaberg and 
others,' KJnCludiE (hit the flucian body has the following aix 
periedi; of grow’,.'!: (3^3, pc 1259): 1, From fririA fis fdc lixtii or 
ii$htk j*C£iJ-. A psrierl of yeLy mpid growth— tbe body being 
more than twite aa largo at the end than at the beginning pF jp 
e. From tin eftw*$ fo ihr fo year. A period of alow 
growth, 3. Front i/n fixteeutfr in (At seQgBietnihyear. A period 
marked by J a sudden advance in giro will, which is In relation 
with the rleveinp:nent of puberty.' 4* Ftrioti of item grmutk, 
‘ citonding np Lc thirty ycut* for height, f.ad up to fifty for cbes.- 
girtii.,' when 1 growth in the propel sense has censed,- 1 5. A period 
which, "In normal condiuoLis is fr om thirty to fifty years of 
age, and is one of full metrical dnydepnienP' fj- Znsfptrkd 
s v 1 diaiBctaiaed hy a decrease in all dimensions qf the 
body,' 

It is to be noted that these periods do :jot always fall al 
the same age, and flint, moreover, all post-natal growth is to 
a very lo*ie erttirt Lhs maturing of Impulses received during 
fatal life, the intensity 0: which is demonstrated; by the fact tact 
the fates ai tbe end of the fatal life is ajoq times larger thou 
the cwuin out of which It fits be*n developed. 

Jobn Htlflrt (577, II. p. 438), too Spanish phtlosoiJter ftnd 
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physician (?r tic sixteenth Century, who recognised ns the epoch 
of Tswson./ia^ txafa*#, in the human being the yoaij from thirty- 
thLiee to Lcld that childhood. did not end at the same time 
with nil meD — with some th.a cLcs.* yf diildiiuor, was the twelfth , 
with others the fourteenth, and with others again the fcixlcenth 
yeftr. With the last every e^och. of their lire was longer tlwn 
with theeihem — their you'i lusted till foiLy, Ltctr man Ltoad till 
SI Ktj-j while eighty yoTR sow the dose of their odd age. With 
those whose childhood had ended with the Lw^lfahp ywt, Life v^SS 
shorter in all respKtEj thdrusoof reason sucreovej, wrtipteco- 
cirftis, its W43 also theif loss of the power of imagination, 
while their hc£nd r.rirt other physical marks were also early 
in an pc men cc. 

.Dr 13, Gr /tvaues distinguishes* alter birth* the following 
periods irf childhood ( 5 , p, 10 ) : 1 . Neto-hrrn ikttd [rtitirn 
nwd&) t from hlrLlt lq the fait of the mualni of the umblSical 
cold nod :ts cicatrisation, the la=t taking plica acluast by tint 
lilteenth day Oi life, the funner most frequently at about the 
firth or tbdi dsy after birth- ", /ir^i ckfidhmti {j>rimr o 
I'rcn lLiip. gi^teenth rliy of life op In about the third 
vise, period, of oomulotizn of Lhe first dentition with the 
appearance u: the ii»i,i group of teeth, the four second niciars. 
Precocity a uti retfendaridn of dentition Seem largely pathological. 
3 , Srtvrtii thildh-t^ rtont about tiie laird to about ihc fifteenth 
year, whan tha sexual functions make the ir appearance, ftlld the 
exuberance of life is not wholly seif-csttred. 

Adolescence, Hi ALvtueE taiita, in its etyttvoloEiciil sense, to 
mean llie pf-riod of growth, which, lot him, includes not only 
ull dkildhood, but the early years flf aduit life ss well, extending 
at least fo the twenty-fourth year- Adult Is* applies to man 
beyond the age. of childhood, Ur Alvarez fkiriy represents 
mcider n Spanish wrbera. 

Anatomists* physiologists* and aEllllropoSogiats, who hawe 
gone into cclai.ud Studied of I Lis various parts and Otg-ius of 
lJk body, have found that all or ncariy a'.l. of them have 
chtii-acteditic periods of grewth and devdopiheni* and certain 
period icitics of a^teraum flbd retardation of growlli and 
rcyosc — concerning which so meshing is said in another place 
where the questions nf growth, variation, etc,, nre discussed, 
That these 'periods' or ‘epochs' correspond to something in 
I he history of the race etnf readily be believed, 

2'h& 'Ag&s’ rd&gniitd ty Medmnt in the Child.- Accord- 
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mg tg Di £, Christopher, of CliioagOj them arc, tom the 
medical point of vidvf-. Hires critical periods dr els i'.d-li fe ; (. 
Jnfanty, practically the drat three years hf life, N iviLh the 
gasfcnJ-ftnterie tract as the "lira of least resistance-' The nflB 
gf t]i& bottle fleams one ct the chief fftttOni in the production 
of great infant mortality,, and ‘rthtslng is as much a curt of 
the reproductive process as the development of the child in 
ff&reJ E.^aggenttcd pAihOfenjc influence has been ascribed 
to the pro«3S o: cutting the teeth, 'which is practical]/ without 
harm to the child, and the relationship between Hie dilllgera 
to ciiiM-lifE and the period of dentition is purely one of coin- 
cidence.* Facd-paisnnS Are Lhe great danger here- s. The 
fatipic Jterwd— from seven to ri i Ii± years*— A period during 
which L fa,tigus Qocur-i very readily, and one in which damage 
to the heart is lively to be produced.' Dilated heart, ihortnuiS 
of breath, and ' an appearance of genera] lailncss ' (which, 
above all things else, dues tic! Call for more eaercise, but lera 
Labour and fatigue !eu school work and less forced expenditure, 
of energy] are woirtion at cfcis Lime to* statistics of eocic 
33,800 acoonl-ci’JjdL'ca (aged 6-13 years) seem to show that 
11 the child of seven fatigues Jess readily than the child of viv, 
bust the child or eight fatigues, more readily thPit the child nf 
either ak or ieven. The child of nine faijguealtna readily thaji 
the child oi eight, but has a fatigue limit about equal to tliat 
of A child of Ecran. As tb .4 years advance the readiness of 
fatigue dirainistiei materially ' [the tests were coneerjisd with 
voluntary motor ability and mascle-ilrengtli] H until the period 
of puberty 35 reached, when again fatigue more readily occurs 
than in lit* years immediately preceding,' 3, The period of 
puberty-— in l! : r K"i _ l between Lwclvc pud a ba'f and fifteen niltf ft 
half yearn \ hi die boy Mcoeidiftt UUx — i peried cbafftCLertsed 
by danger Ld the reproductive organa, which ai e ac^uirieg their 
potent ini strength, ssnd to the brain, now subject to £he grant 
strain of snhoo'L-Li.'e, During this period ' the amount of food 
demanded is much larger thsn iirlirifidmlely before ur amiric 
diately after*; lack of is and fliccssive study mean sterile wQflMn 
hjr-and-by, 

Periods fr vm the Feint t>f View i f Degtxenuy* — Clonstorj, in 
bis study of Thi Nettrasti of Development {1 [4, p. 11 ), makes four 
divisions of the developmental period gf human lire, as follows; 
T. Formative and ErabyiCrhic Stage (Intre-Utetine :L r e). i. 
Period of mast rapid Em ill- Growth, Special Scnyj Education, 
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Motor Co-oidinotinns and Speech (from butt up to seven 
years). 3. J-'erotl of Co-ordination of Madon and F.mcdon 
{from stVfid to thirteen), i- rubfirty imd Adolescence (from 
thirteen lo twuty-fae), There wri also be recognised f n 
period or groTFlh and development together frDm birth, to 
seventeen ycaTS/' and “a period of d-c-velapinent alone tvilh&ut 
grourth, from seventeen to fall maturity at about tuen tp-Bve^ 
The ' funciiot^ and critical ages 1 L|-,e dsvdopioutal 

epoch, ticMfjd by CJouBtDTij sre : (ft) tha crisis nF binti j {&) the 
age of suckling ; 1V1 the age of dentition; iVj that of fastest 
incoiasc of bma-grtiTrth bitw-ScI] FoUt And seven ; (^} thet of 
puberty; {/} tint OF gre&t^t pnjportwml mncafle in general 
body bull, h eight and weight navt to the first yem of life r 
between fourteen and seventeen ; l j} that of the gradual and 
atcLdy maturity and sojit-ifLcatiOn of tbe bonds and tissues 
generally between dgM&etl *ad twenty-five ; (fi) the period of 
the completion of Lt.a organism, stnudiarally and f-.nnctinuallyj 
sexually, icpeoductivcly and meat? I, about iventy-five. From 
the ooint of view of the ctcdy or .j^en^atiaLi-itieiDatE I'It W. 
C. Strauss (336, n. jjtf) divides the llfe-bistoTy of the individual 
into Ihres epedtas; 1. jtye-nattoh li-ere the evidence of de- 
generacy is tcrainSoEical, Etrd J the causes underlying degci:eiacy 
from a physical nod psychical standpoint ana in the mnj«*ty o: 
discs iden'.idit will, ilioac upon Thich the Science of teraL-olcgy 
test?- &. Fesf-riaial. Here the evidence is ‘purely subjective 
or physical and fhnttiortfll '—deviations of the general propor- 
tions of'Lbe bor]y r pecullaj forma dF special parts, lock of 
functional activity 02 the general organs of ike body, lack of 
functional activity of the Special organa. rlevdapmenttl bifigu- 
I.LiAiis, including habits*- J.- Itost-drsstafTHt^fnt- Hlerc tnc 
evidence is mainly &bjeobv-s or psychical— meMai, moral, tea 
aunJ Stignul*. 

Pirtfirfi frm\ £ 4 ? Point 6 f Yi'ziu of Physios* Cvtt« tz , — Dr IE- 
M. tLayfre-ctt, of Boston, studying man from the point of view 
of physical tnu'-ninff, and holdup. to tire general thesis that 
‘roan's; field of Education is the nervous system,' in relation to 
pcciodE of growth, rnfttilfity and decline, Subdivides the psciod 
of imniatun^, Jrovath and Evolution of maturity in the f-P&ow- 
ing fashioa; I. from birth to tk 1 dim vf tin e^Ath yvor. A 
period of imitation, Enqhvntlvcness and ftC^uisitcn, chiuac- 
tEr.Ecd by ‘an ifflffifcnie growth of brain,' and the development 
of Eke sensory organs, perception Pnd memory. A period wb cn 
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authority is needed, arid .riiere only ' -iasy and elementary 
games belong," s. Jfann fix ninth rid about fits end &J the six 
tenth ytar. A period cfcniTiCtt riscc by growth lli heigh"- and 
Weight, JHitsdea, rmd motor CEHOrdi nation j the gmSSflge fram 
tlia mental condition of nhildliQod to the state of youth and 
manhood is marked by self-consciousness and the detJPHUd for 
Tcascn, During this period physical education may he more 
varied and complicated, bat nu I'caSs of fcstr&Qrdioltfy shill must 
be ventured upon. 3. Eram- the StVenftefUb t» tin ■? ■■■' ■'s of the 
ftne/tlyfttir&ysar. The period of established adoleacencs, when 
'the life oF the race begins to he reflected m the lire of the 
iodiridoaV with disductive development of character as well us 
of body and mind, and f the co ordination of the emottOnfi 
'With self-chosen aims and ideals.' The brain mid the muscles 
are nmv practically full-grown, and reasonable 'great ferns 1 ’ 
mnv be attempted, In an interesting essay on ‘Some Psychical 
Aspects of Muscular Exercise* (257), Dr Luther Gididr of 
Spriugfleld, MaSS; ? who sees in play A great fuStur lumswi 
gymnastic^ makes the Following divisions in liuiuau 

]■ fc ; 1. from oirt.i to about the third year. Char- 

acterised by a Love of such ploys as rattling and muss Leg aboat 
ptiLjjer, etc, picking, dropping, Tolling, pushing, splashing sand, 
airt, stones jLtld dit ]■ kr:. 3. Earley chiiikood^ from Three to 

about seven, Muled by love for buiLding wjih blocks, swb'g- 
hi& dimbinc, catting, etc. Abo by ftti lilteTsSt in the latter 
portion or' the period (by girls) in dells, and an inquisitive hat 
net sy mpftthetic interest in 1 bugs, * Ecfore seven, .also, i chi Id rs n 
rarely play games iqjootaneously, 1 3. Childhood, from seven to 
twelve. Characterised hy the ' height of dotbpiay, 1, and elaborate 
lioLise-keeuingf together with the {tsvefOjS^ienL of Competition 
in boys' giimes- 4. Early odsitscsnt^ from twelve to seventeen. 
Marked Lythe develop roenE of group-pun ci { hell, etc.'-, and of tl:-e 
piftintoiy instincts, 5:. Z^tfrudolaame. Marked ■ fey the etftm- 
OL-dr nary dcvclopreen t of group^gflrties to- th r limb of adeltscen ce,’ 
-n early dnldboad games nnd euercbcs seem tube r indi 
viduaLietk and non-competitive, and for the acDampiishinent 
and cbscivaLioa of objective results'; in Inter childhood, 
Ihdividuslstic anticompetitive, with active muscular cotrclatioD 
nv.d KenM-judgmcnr^ in 9. doles Oftnot, socialistic, and character- 
ised by heathen endurance, selfCGntrol, loyalty, trust, etc,, and 
by a pTcrii lection lor such savage occupations as hunliae, fish- 
ing, and tlie like, 
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Very iLLtcrcBtiDg is Lhc investigation nf rhe periods Or epechE 
in the acvdopnWnt of die aunscSj of sauce of u'hicfi eifletlded 
studres have recently been made, 

Fttiodl iff !iz- JDsMiqflmmf it/ i/ti SutitS (Snsfif, — 

Tub ifl-Cfct exteitaiva study of the sense i>r smell in children is 
I>.r Adriano Carhlni-E 'Evolution of the OSrnetive SerrK in 
In fujicj'j ' containing the results dF investigations upon i*n new- 
bgm Wbes and 41 J coildrao {girls 177. bop 2^3) between 
three and ah years of {*34}. 

In the oLFacivft dev^*fl£Ot of the Child, Dr Garb- n i 
recognises, in the first six yttaTrs, sb periods, which, with Lheix 1 
distinctive characteristics, airs: — 

I, Tattite I\} m ;ad — the first three henna of life, Daring due 
periuLl, by lessen of :l;s thick strttitul Of naifcCLS wiiiih 

the oiFactiffl substance, the Child suffers anosmia, and fecSs 
Only taculc stimuli, which poducc dba^: ecahlo impressions 
and are r carted to with reflex phe nnr.Lcna, 

II, Csm& iattik Fttivd— (tuixi about the third hour to about 
the fourth wObih. During tliis period t he napita to(j region of 
tire Eiew-borti child is much moee9eneiti.v& to Etitnuu of touch, 
easily reacting with aueerinf, and fie begins to luve Dstt- 0- 
tactiJci sen utions by means of ncutcly oduroUs Substances 
(ostriO-tacfile subSMinrSs)! but Esa;: os yet HO ul fnitive «*3sations. 

III, AnW about (.Is; fputth wees to 

a boat the Fourtesnth month. During this period the suckling 
negins to have csino-gUBtatJTC senstitionsj penOemTig tfie odour 
of nni'k, and differentiating ihe rtlsik of ins own mettet 01 
iVUTSfc front that of Other women, and distinguishing by tbeir 
odour alimentary substances. Fran odorous BiibBEancis, if ihsy 
f.ro nauseous, he has ricHcs (but nor odifbUF) Stimuli 0: the 
atoniidi ; it they arc fragrant Or MttMLtiti, no sensation. 

TV, O/iwUta Fttiad - — from the rourtaentEi rr.onth to About 
the third yeru of life. During this period the child begi ns to 
ewpshener true utfactiva scnsat'onB. The first reaction; to 
odorous SUbaUntcfr Muvir in the fifteen Lb and sixtoaitii mentis, 
the amuflcous first, ehen the rank crlnurs, the aromatic iind bit; 
balsamic. Thn mimetic reactions commence to miy according 
to thu odours iiiSer the twentieth month, and between the oir.u- 
teesitii and the twenty-second month the child begins to el^dy 
diatiugtiisl'. odours from tastes. 

V. CaitijHustiati qf the /mrtii PerieS— the Llsird year of life. 
During ths period the mimetic reaction* cf tte-cIiikU with the 
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(JftrfieptaQtl &tloilIE stimuli, life less aCC^StURl ted, Atld lit has 
odOhOiiS perceptions of different subalaiicesvFith different initn- 
aiijas or (jLFfjr.Uve slim ulus, 

V ] . Faart.% Fifth, and Sixth YtarUtfLift . — D urlng this period 
the Lliild gains so me thing in qnaKtaiivt; perception of c-aoiou* 
stimuli, and makes process in correlating the olfftttive percep- 
tion^ ftnd thi M Iff ftipOC ding THrbal cipjesaLona, Hern appSATS 
also the ability to discern the differej.iL intcusi tins of the tome 
odour, but with an average ol Furtive acatenrss vary weak (ti.j) 
as compared with that of the adult fs,<j ) t moreover, the reaction 
tints can be two an if a half tim es us long as that oF adults. Girls 
stem to have a slightly mors acute sense oJ fiti.eJI than boys, 

Ir tike ontogenetic development of the olfaetlve Functions, 
according to G.nhijii, we have 1 a, perfect repetition af the phylo- 
genetic evolution/ ar.d in the child we can note 'in the pro- 
gressive otc,;: cf deveioptnen t c J tht* uiiVil n ncose mew Ljn: ns t lie 
FolEo^ing starts, tactile, osmo-tactilc, Cismo guatajdvne, clfiicttve, 
cmT£sporidir,g to th.s ibitc phylogenetic stages met with in the 
Protozoa, the invertebrate Ma-jutoa, the Verfebmtra with bron- 
chial respiration, and the Jitgnas Vertebrate!. 1 And beirg Lute 
Li> appear in the animal series, the sense 0: smell develops late 
in the child, while Lbe gdJHir.. 1 neglect of exercise and dcvciop^ 
rn^nc of the oi Fa-dire sense in Adults has n stroT..| (hereditary) 
infttiCtiCe in Hindering its acute d evdopm enL, Gaibirii strong j 
advises ( a gymnastic of the sense of smell 1 for children- eve*’ 
rises, arranged in the order of phylogenetic giowth, which shall 
improve and strengthen the child's perception, n useful and 
justifiable departure, he thinks, From Ifte over-driveft 1 pliy- 
HygCfitn J of the kintfergnittti. 

To the same Investigate we owe So wrccLLcnt study of the 
evolution of the sense of colour En young chil diur., giving the 
results of t'umerous and detailed experiments upon 55? T l-ul ifiti 
cb'ldren (grids 7, boys 310) between the ages uf three and 
siir years (233). 

Garhir.i prints out that too much : iiiportunce must r.ot be 
laid cil Individual coses (Freycr, ninety while rhe 1 recognition ' 
method -depends loo ranch upon the uncertain factor of f.t Lett- 
Lion and the unstable one of memory: The author, therefore, 

used together die ailent method (retatchitig Lhe odour given tu 
the child) and the jianne method, upon a larg-s number of 
children. He recognises In the hfe of tliu child ns studied 
by lsEm si* periods, with their dutnsctetiscles, as follows ;— 
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I- rk Perta Froor birth up to about tin; fifth 

da]: of life. l'Iih new-born child, by reason of rfitiuril hypcp- 
Ksll'(rs.ia, bears L:gh.L badly, aodwfeile fee% lighl, dues "not 
petwjivt its. elements, and toni lumlnou* iftipraSiDiia has only 
Internal EgnsMiOnit ol greulcr or less BgreeaWeness j i£, m fact, 
■photo phobic— npej-ing its eyes- in ilia dirk or :n sh'do'w. 

IT, PfotoisiAsjK j Parii-d . — From abnut. tl.t fifth to about 
tba thirtieth day of life. ComWErtcing, fiom the fifth In the 
scranlhdayj la le pleasurably impresed by diffused ligln, the 
i rtfan t become clearly plioLophrle between liie lentil ned the 
twenty-fifth cbiy. Prom himjnoilS impraBanpi lie has pnota- 
ffistbesEc aensations supplied by simple pereeptioos of light 
and dailr. 

III. Visrix ItoiodL — Jb'Otii llw II lfh weak to about the 
eighteenth month of life. The little child entcra upon the 
development of viiive percept &ns properly 50 called. lie 
distinguishes more cad mine liglat ;,nu da:k r end trepii lr> 
djfleranEiate white faun black and foam He cormnencCB to 
ha™ strive paraptions, at distances lets than a satiLre, lieiireen 
Lht W£nty-e%h th and the thirty fifth Jay. Hr begins to 
able, by the seventh week, to follow an ebjccl slowly iiisplacee.1^ 
and by the nfth month to follow others with Lao ns rapid 
nLovements- 

IV. wi?u>ti$fic Ptri&d , — Fitira the mtcciiLli tu the tftfinty- 
fcaithi month of life. The child GOTilcneea to hire more and 
mote delicate pliOEoFcslbesic and vssivc perceptions, and begins 
to have che £ret chtr^rjiaLlc perceptions — rod and green. 

V. Catiiimaii&si af He. IV. — Frota tbs stconil to the third 
year Oe life. The child c-cestinac; to improve its perceptions of 
10I audgieeu; begin* tn rlijr^ren I tai-e. yellow nod ins. the fits 
(not yet definite) impressions qe -Drasige, h|ue, vIoIsl. He can 
nojfiKf rmite currently red, less exactly gnaan, and badly the 
other colours. 

VI. Cpfitiriutiiieir of No. K — -Fioni die fcniltfl to blue sivLti 
year of life. The chfd completes the fating out of the 
thro umbo perceptivity, becoming suliiislo.nl! >• fanfliiiaT v.:il- liig 
distinction of orfcsige., blue, notcr. At the same time he 
becomes mors and wort; fcvmillftr vrith. the correlation between 
die colour pcrceptiDnH and the corresponding verbilej{ptessLffTi3t 
nol Oflft of which, however, can as yet be said to be perfect 
will:' him. 

la reality, at the cad of the ecxb year thn chromatic 
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development ii ^L|]| in its first stages; at that peri tic about 
2 ptr cent. or All children Ail: un&bk to name any colour, and. 
only J5 percent. n“e able tp nuns alJ sis well, 

The mdnnncc of sex upon the growth of tSra cnlout-ser*« 
in. enily childhood is n<ji very gieut. In the Fourth year it 
seem a to be more tievebpcd in boys, in the fifth and sixth, years 
in girls, T:i rise fourth, fifth ar.d sixth yflsfs the average »na 
FpT red, green, yeJbw, enrage is (TTcatCE k ixys, white the sense 
for blue and virdflt — the last -colours pcieaive;! j:; die dma- 
matic evolution— is gLiobr in girls. A noteworthy (Act is that 
' ill* Ctdii in which the child learns to connect die verbal 
expressions with their corresponding chromatic perceptions is 
identical with the Successive order or the Imier, vir, red, green, 
yellow, orange, hlue, v-joiei:, ' But these two serins of pheno- 
mena arc parallel, not syticbronnua, the power Lr> corednre 
expression {rcrbal) and deception coming about a year laiei 
Llum the perception o: the colours themselves. This lacls of 
synchronism between chromatic pgreeptiuns and their veibal 
repressions Is due, according to GorbLni, Lp Lhe fact that the 
latter 1 belong to A THtycWc phenomenon of a hi gher cuder than 
that of the farmer. ■' 

Pt rtedt, -jtLe Bah aft, who has inVEStigaaed types of 
character and temperament, recognises five periods in Liu man 
life r (i) Chans tkt dew-bom thald ; (7) Rtflex- 

ra&sna}— till the use of spe>a;Li, about the afiptrad year] (3) 
Cnnifi.ti. mtiatfoit p tried — up to school age : (4) * Ahimci 
atitatim fitriad— up to about twenty yeais ; {.5) Crtfito-matiiH 
perted — ripe age of man. 

l>r PavL Valentin, From tha point of view of developmental 
psychology, thus d hides the life of ^Ive child fdsA)i — 

L Ittsiitiztiiit Rttidti — (lie first few months of life, l^ychic 
Ilfs E* affective only demsg the first few wests and up to 
tha third month {aftei which some vagus knowledge begins) 
the child Ls what Virchow teitr.s ’ a spinal reflect being. 11 

1 J. ImitaRin Period - — up £n the eixth or seventh year. 
During ibis epoch the suckling clulnges Id the real child, and 
the- young human being slowly grows out of the absolute 
domination of die emotional dement 

III. Aiimthu PmjtA'—hom about seven years till puberty 
occurs. Tills is the Attentive epoch of inccLLccLunl development 
controlled by (he Scti&£ of personal effort, the most Important 
factor in adaptation to ih* ™ Vita, 
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In th&sii three epochs LtiL child from am animal became* 
a man; Luces who are incapable of respond! ng to this pliable, 
moulding process arc Gegenetites. Here harediiy, unless :l is 
patbologiHi], can he conquered, fov it Kbe nothing absolutely 
fatal abemt it. 

Funttionaf J^eriods ; Social jEfitx&s . — Dr GoEbsri, accEpting 
Lite view rLit, in ■certain dhtasea of the nfirvOuS System,, ‘tlifc 
more recent acquisition*, the higher, njorfc. perfect faculties, are 
the first to disappear,. while the hist so to do are the more 
rudimentary functions of the beginnings of rWOglllses four 
periods in diildhaod opd youth as characterised by successive 
developments of functional aptitudes end mental functions, 
which. psr.fif's i.i reverje ruder rfipr-ssent the course or decay in 
menial disorders and senility generally. These periods are, 
briefly, a* follows p. 7 14) : — 

1 . Ferktd of Su&jectim <t fid Ixititiciive IaJc. — T'hii& sisb- 
\ cot ire or instinctive life (cooBdoui or which nay noL 
require the active intarvention ci the cerchtai coLtaar, but 
only that of the medulla, and perhipa ur the tictv-pms 
gatsiilLft. ill the htse of ihe encephalon, is all that exists Ln 
the new -bom infant and in certain hydrocephalic individuals — 
a period of paiciy redes activity, Here ur ‘iaCDhecftit 
manifestations of elementary ijUdtudes, wi:lim3t any subord’iia- 
tion or ODUiplei fbnctuHiol detenn-in ntior,' and subjective life 
comprises 'the gamut nf ttot-itions, irrpmsiioris, instinctive 
needs, aueconaLic unco-cud mated movements, incompletely cuid 
im perfectly cti-ordinated movcmcols determined by needs la 
he satisfied, emadotiR La he manifested.' The manifest* lions 
af this period me developed by 3 prognpjSive; differed tinlion 
and adaptation," and the subjective life. is not suppressed liy 
Ihft i liperpasitLDU of the functioned aptitsidcS of succeeding 
periods bet 1 constitutes the bfttls and fQueidaticj'i without 
which such functions could neither arise nor be developed- 11 
Among the mote or less nbaarmal or palholcijjlcal mati Lfesta- 
tionvaf thesubj-Sdive LiTe are dreaming, hallucination, dclirii-n-,, 
elC-, which under certain circumstances remain to cliybeh pr-a- 
fmindly the regular phenomena. of objective, kkis! and 
professional life. 2 - ferioi of Oftsdna Life. Beginning 
generally before the siteth month of tlw chi id "a existence. 
Grcstcr uti'isalicn of the brail! is indicated here by the 
aptitude* which £n to makeup the objective life of the period. 
Automatic or instinctive ftsdta™yrlsaLinn faftemnJa cftnfiitiOiB 
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and effective); Eiitornatic a: instinctive iOfOgniLiOfl (then 
QlTecLi Tfc and conscious) j prehension (aftmTHLnJs active) ; 
walking (afterwards active and Certain) ; natural language <ir.d 
family life; the necessary preface of tbs succeeding period, 
The majority of the KJ.caJled higher animals have lad cii-sit* 
riLEii l;lL evolution arr^Lid at this period, and at its beginning 
wo fired also arrested the idiets who ictc fennAdautomatiCi wha 
unable to adapt themselves to savage or TCfflttaTOge life, much 
LeslO civilised life, iKCm to bclnnp to tha humus race only 
With the body not the brain. 3. Juried of Social Life, This 
prriod is marked by the instinntivs imi ration which gives birth 
to morafe customs ; the echo! alia, which, in the child, precedes. 
G-onetele language ; understood language, spoken language ; 
more vigilant and attentive aptitude fur raterionsMion 
(secLa!), games, dance, group-wfllki hg, gjrmtiastici, hunting, 
fishing, agriculture, biesthug, oonstructloo of lint?, com- 
bined efforts t>r several individual; foresight and collective 
experience; aptitude for sdhonl life, for ultentioo, fci voluntary 
Intellect 05.I efforts, rending, elementary writing; art .curie fra 
recugniaiiig empiric genera and speeloH transmitted by 
language ; the aptitude {wiih the provision of tool*, cSoti:i:;g, 
Food, weapons} for tribal, savage or semi-savage life — the result 
of preceding fnrtCUOUAl aptitudes come tu their habitual 
development The apes {especially the jmlbmpQir.orp]iic), bp 
virtue of their instinct of imitation, and the mors intelligent of 
the micmcfipbatifl idiots (vdio reach the Chatter of infants) .mot]* 
bs said to have advanced a kittle into Lhis period, while 
imbeciles, the majority oF savage end halF-aavcge men, together 
with not h ffcw Jiien living in the midst of cmliiahon, iirO 
arrested En their mental development in this third period,, 
remaining refractory to this mass of abstract Ideas, the in- 
telligence and culture -of the next epoch. 4. Fsricrf 0/ Frv 
/wjwmi/ and Siienliftc JAft, The ftinciiOEial npLll tides of til la 
period, aiethodic cxtarLaTisation, attention, professional and 
scientific observation ; recognition, determination of vflxifeliet, 
species, genera, _ naaural families scienlifically nr ^einjiliidlly 
fii-sihlislwd ; aptitude far natural classifications, scientific and 
professiend nomenclatures and abstractions; aplitude fbr 
civil teed life, Ubwnl pf 0 ^ 96 i™% B^Htract, EtiteUe*tttfrl life, and. 
a fifrli&ti. aptitude for ioialLigaut appro tit: etih ip, For pro- 
fessional, free, provident, perfeCtibir exercise. 

In ail the period of progress due must suppose * the 
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gindnal iotciventioii of ttew ccntics, skotc and nic specialised, 
which, from the state of inertia and functioiial torpor in which 
tbejr are fitill plunged at birtly must submit to the action of 
repeated and Kincordfijlfc excitations, passing ty lb* orogiesiive 
evolution of chair coustiniofit deraentn ta an active elate. 1 

A good deal of valuable reasoning along .incs not vastly 
dissinrils." may be found in ‘fardCj Baldwin, Gidilings and 
Other writers wiio have taken up cine oanridcMtion of imitation, 
and tht suninl development of ike Individual and ;hc ikc, 
Inspired by Baldwin, :n some respects. in the Envestijplion 
Of the ' institurionaJ activities ' of American children by AJi H, 
n. SJieido*^ who finds that the yeirt of childhood from that to 
fcraitBeu contain iwu distinctly marked pciictti, 1 . Ptrini vf 
initiation. Flotu four tp ten, Cl'icaCterised by 3 Free aptm- 
tpneeuj tffiSatiwv Of ovexy term of adult mELrUiiiori,' the child 
reflptindtDjj easily pud SympaJtbciierdLy co hit enrironroept. 
PHTiijy, Etnrc, chorcb, scheolj et, are ali, somfctirjKy namely, 
sgric^rijiies very ingeniously, imjLiLad, a. J-'cyind of innaifiax. 
Fiom ten to fourteen. Cl'traotsrised by c iess imitation and 
play, smd more invondoa and. Jhllowing of imUllC<- J Among 
tjfirlr there is E a temkney to form social unrts characteristic 
of lower stages <A civilisation jncdnlCvy Civilisation, "strict 
gangE-/ mth imitation ceremonies sometimes or savage sort, 
discipline, cs/>rii4i etc,, corresponding (jtiS). 

Sfagei in she DeaelepmeKl ef fin Jf/wpriitiM/t, — The 
1 "Evolution of the IrongirMtijOri ' has been ddsoiBEed hy th V. 
Criiifri Lcia-R’jggEri {245) upsu the hail of the most recent 
studies aad researches of Finer, UpccriTiski, Tbortins, Paaihan, 
Diigds, Ribot, Ptiifippaj Baldwin, PouiU^c. Ambrosia etc* 
Adopting Bi net's definition of imagination as ' the faculty of 
creating groups of images whkii do not corTCEjJond. to any 
ajutumsi reality, 3 the aatljer outlines the s-tcr-y qF its detd-op 
meat thus ; — 

1. 1 Siw/ify O&Jetfiw Stage- — Esemplifted in Hie early 
Greek legends, where motam nrphasis (corresponding to the 
real mechanism of reasoning’) constitutes almost &1! the 
mechanism, tUuaLrating the fact that a yea the brilliant i ir. a rf na- 
tion of this urnidcrfal people, no less thau other mailed 
jiiccuctE, can bs led back to a prOCMS of Teaspniriij ; ji-rrl in 
' the objective imagination of children., improperly called 
31 eieative, 31 since k creates noth irg, but transferms, through the 
wonted mEcbaoiaruj ftnimatiug 4 ticiws N ekan^ij^ leaves ot trees 
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into dishes/ etc, IlEre also 'the collective mind leflecifi die 
iti-dividm! mind by magnify! ng it — the luxTuiatbig cycle of 
Greek legends, Lme spri: g of voluntary- LShiiilina, COirespOnds 
tn what sleep Ls iu the individual,, the thie type of ffletfl- 
morphosU-hiiiLuci nations/ and to the phenomena of waking 
iltfip, reverie, e*r\ The oielumoiphceis of the early Greek 
legends ‘is not merely * irtmfrtlfln from the known to the 
unknown, not merely the eKien^on of on anterior knowledge, 
but is a. so a cLassLRration, the Jirm classification, peth&pa, tv*t 
ruede in Greece. Transformation intn am male geoamlljr 
indicates deterioration, as does metamorphosis into rocks ; 
while traiLSfoormatior into plants (flowers, parficulujiy) is almost 
a passage into a better lifc: transformation into streams or 
fountains seems of ambiguous vidua, arid metamorphosis iuio 
Star? ts always revived fai the mO£t markedly deserving and. 
rha moS brilliant glories 1 Although the ' master rond ' of Greek 
ir.ia^i nation ls metamorphosis, the idea, of contrast plays i;s 
rdk also- and that lactor, so common in childhood,, which 
Baldwin has denominated ( svyrgcHtiun by Contradiction/ 1 

II. Sttemaltd -Although the iioagmation, 'in its 

simple form ls a Logical conclusion, it also faring part of a 
(le- rimn, the evolution and complication ot whose mechanism 
Ls wonderfully aided by schematic Ifiis (or group? of figures} 
01 images — a ec hematic figure ( fl eye? nf firt^ lh weirds of [ili*, 3! 
etc.} Is a figure of manifold attributes* not confined merely to 
One Or 1*0 resemblur-iies.’ Our whole littdlectuftl life, and the 
Intellectual life of peoples as well, me full of these schematic 
figures, risutr&s of a long series ol crperienceg, The schematic 
stage is chletly impurtant In art;, 1 which, objectively considered, 
Michel ins relative perfeetltm when the Mdlktiera dependent 
upon ±0 diverse Individual conceptions are i&dnced to a 
rammum. 1 The process of reduction by which the schematic 
figure is ranched appears in Philipp* l S rapcrismuits on the trans- 
form; atiou of mental images, in which the uncMKlous com- 
parison of a f-guTO (ictTarcd after some length of time) with 
pre resisting images, results in the elimination of a number of 
the perceptions which were part OF the Old design, and wc have 
at 1, 1 st a very .simple acid dearly-defined scheme. Juit S3 9 
child prefers a vhk doll to a maiblc doll f &a ire are less pleased 
with the best made figure in was t han with a statue of isisrbie, 
not (as Bpei-fuiskL thinks) hy itrUSOn of its greater likeness to 
reality, but on account of the dash with the pre enisling hlpstk 
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scheme. This schematic stage of the imsi^oatbii a reeled 
in very many Greek li^ends and myths {Hie banquet of Aden*, 
Pclaps, Areas and Tereujj the vhaLSirpq-Q of Hippoiarmn and 
AfialM-tUt the tfllunuiy of HippoSvtui, Bdlsrophop Phi pus, 
etc.), and has arulcgws in the gest of the wondeTing knight of 
the Middle Ages. It is of grenLcst imprjtanco in literary tom- 
pwilkwiS, novels, etc, 

HI. Syttilwfe ^/^r““Whcn, in tho process of reduction of 
i ts attributes undeygone by an image (ora group of images), it 
is removed from the sphere o-J concrete facts into that of 
abstract, we liivd the foundation of a symbol ■ wings, a,; ft, 
OOrac to ligpify not alone speed, boiL desire, pleasure, curi-ssit^ 
daring, genius^ thought, time, do. Tn the poep-ij; of GoeLbe 
anti the untile of Wagner, the dramas of Ibsen and the pictures 
of the symbolists, gLoups (more or less complen) of figures 
coniespcnd to as many symbols. IixarapSaa of products of the 
imagination in the symbolic Staffi Ore tuso the ancient rabies 
sind the enigmas of Pythagoras hi; t not the pfcraor.irlftitiora of 
the uld myths, for arim ism is. someth isg else than the result of 
abEtrajctioEi, Eipenniental proofs of lIlc unechaitiEm of the 
Symbolic stage of the imagination are revealed by hypnotism, 
the symbolism developed, F,r., freie the p'icicg uf the hands to 
suggest the Behenoe of praytt- An esprespott {a Ultt of Ratine, 
e-£.) rrriy be schematic or symbolic, ugly cr beautiful . according 
aa "ie reader's Imagination. is in the ^hesnnLic fitftge (with con- 
crete images} or in the symbolic stage (with abstract cLfimeata). 
As the cO-nCr-ste yields m*re and raws to rkc abstract, the 
brilliant metaphors gradually become more and mmvi empty 
fom^ulih, following the general law of senility, the words losing 
fbsi a portion then all of their significance, 

The evolution of the imagination !s nowhere, however, 
hetLsx exhibited, the All (hot eliinka,, thfln In the story of the 
rise, develapsnene and decadence of the rcL^ious sentiment : 

' In the great religions of classic rmticpr.fy, when the eahcmal 
world \Tiy reflected rn the yet infantile mind ftf mau, ai in a 
mimor ws sse fhe imagination in its splendid phantasmagoric 
Objective phase In I he Middle Ages,. when the religion-; lenli- 
mene remched its cliiaf pitovysscij the imagination became 
schematic. ?inallyj when rcligisn is on the wap to becotne 
one of the many social cGureniehCe* the Imagi nation tunne 
symbol iml- 3 

Spencer's distinction between the 'reproductive ' And the 
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1 MDBtructiye ' imagination, a distincbrin r.dcplc d by many 
other psychologists — he caumpks of ' rtpiGduttivE ' Imagination, 
have boon cited, tlie infant's recognition of tbfc iTWVtetnll breast, 
]S sudden turning at liaaiiug ft bird dug, its brightening lip 
when die nurse puta on ft waLkiis^ dross, the fact of s^ing 
H papa’ at the sight of any mm — is rejected by Dr GiufTrifla- 
Enggeri, these things not differing sufficiently from the ordinary 
formi of association ,0 de 4 *ne a £0 put -ate nuroe, bi from 
memory- Uouilife, indeed, i'-Oldfl tbal 'reproductive imngina- 
ti an it net distinguished from msmeny.' WaudL's tl;.si.i nation 
of ‘active 1 and 1 passive 1 imagination he deems preferable- At 
the basis of the process of reduction involved in the evoLution 
of the imagination lies the 1 law oF least effort/ to which Fcncori, 
in his Study O’" the psychology df symbolism, ha® attached so 
much importunes and ho wed! dlnsfiated, and InwgiPB-tiOfi itself 
belongs to the seennd.— cpnch of objective reference — sub 
division of mental development accnrdlng ro Baldwin, and 

'its ftppeiUnUM CC-i-Uiid^ VI ;! |i tbt hpjJ^ira lltd of L JlC ufluEC, 

irre^tilfti, aimless, and powei-Fully pleasant Or jambFul move- 
ments originating in the superabundance of nerveus LOftft'.i iy P 
and the ItHurLduSncrt of vital energy, which invades the hein^ 
free from tii* tearful conJemp'alion of the ego so weak in 
respect to the environment Indeed, the i magic at i£:i, itself ii: 
Lhis stage, an inevitubiifc reliction to the stimuli of the environ 
mrnt, in one form of such movements,' 

la connection with the part played in the schematic 
imagination, by the data of the eye and ■ear, in which the 
representative element dominates aLI images, tho author re- 
marks that 1 the irdt^mUsdft Of the deaf-mute never pisses the 
schematic singe,' bJs imaginative patHniftny hein^ probably, 
mare deficient than that cf thn bom-bltud- 

Ribut divides the history of the evolution cf genera] ideas 
in ths individual lUid the nice into the following stages : t- 
Fn-iingtiaL Seen in animal^ children, dwf mutcE, a. Word- 
iiltn, Soon in primitive races of man — here the ideas arc 
acwmpar,ied by words, and an increasingly important r6h 
attaches to language- JP ClaSttfafforj and ssitxfijit. In this 
stage occurs the coraplate substitution, of wotds for" ideas (^s). 

Riligteus Prrfodi of Childhood — IJi Oscar C hriflzrjin , in his 
cssa.y oa ‘Religious Periods of Child fi-rowlh 1 (iyr), divides 
child-lifo into fivo periods: (i) Pre-natal {from conception to 
birth); (a) Infancy (from hirdi to the obtaining cf temporary 
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teeth, at about 2 1 yeaTR of ojja); (jj Childhood (from the 
obtaining of BempErnry Leech to Llic ubtoining af peLEianmiL 
teeth itl obnCL to years <rf ngc); (4) Puiraccnoc ffruzn the 
pining nf petmaneol leu<h to 1 Lhe rime of the iniljaJ d*t*lr>p- 
Oient e." the function of reproduction, tn at a!:otit lie age 
0I12-13 ycark in hr.} 1 a 1 5-3 G years) ; J {5) Adolescence (ftor.t the 
iuitLBiJ development tu the attainment 01 the full peefedion of 
the reproductive energy It about S5 yt-n rs of age). 

The Stags of growth, suggERLed by Dr li. D, ijlnrbucL wJi<) 
l^ts invesLigaicd the; data of CEiivLt^cn and the psychological 
aspects of nGlirion, are (fii r s p. ' ChildlHMd, the seed- 

time, up to twelve Dt thirteen; the beginning of youth, the 
tints of germ inft in which new Life cc-inas in a grfflt wave 
at fourteen dr fifteen, and is. two imvelwS, jmS before. ana 
Just qftei the large otvc; ne*b yOMth h the ^rawing time, ir. 
which chc lift forces are befog sifted^ readjusted and combined; 
by twenty-four unci twenty-five the person has worked cut a 
point uf view, an indLvdiiitl msigliL and become a posit ivi 
fltclot in the rcJigious life of d-S world. ElcIs stage should be 
a preparation for the next, so that the ptriQn may mcrg“ 
naturally nod evenly into a strong bSMti fill, spiritual nandooH 
Or vvyii!iat 30 od. J tioreorer, according tc: Ilr Sftrbuci (dti^ 
O. H72), 1 th = yen I" s *f h rC.LLfcfcL fic:iuer.cy of sOnvt-'ii-onE corre- 
spond vi 1 h periods of ^yentest bodily growth ft: botli tnft-W 
and females, 1 and there id c a correspondence between the 
periods of most irerjuant coeverFiOns nftd puberty :n both 
smet^ 1 

jPtriids 0/ Growth 0/ tJn Hisisrk Jrjur— From a Etuoy 
of the 1 bi&tmdc Mnse among children/ T.Ira Mary S. BftTiies 
(36, p, finds mi dieviy n.-. of three periods of ivir.LoiicaJ 
interest and activity in the young human being, fte ' histor!"!» 
,sense ! appealing at least is Early aa seven. These epochs 
ate i (1) From j nvifi or tfehl fa about teas Aw or ifiirSm — the 
period of 4 Broking biographies and events.' The hi □graphics, 
themselves the bis!* of dmmcl&gy, 1 should he chosen: froai 
the field Of action and intecissi aLLad to children's Hues/ eh 
other words, they should bo taken from 1 the personal. milihtj 
nrnl eultmV aspecia or history,, and scaioely at all fom the 
political or inteUednal lift 1 fa) ftwnffrnrlm t* p/Htx vjy to 
about tntrum iff catifegr , nr qfftr—tix. perimf <jf interest in 1 die 
stAteiireyn, thmkc.cs f as sticaissOrS to Lliu esplorf-fs ai;d 

iightfetE of the artier period'; of interest ill, mod thoiigliL 
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about, " foe concrete embodimeuta of a time* Lle dcCK^sila?, 
monuments, men nod hwik*\; of tbs' hEginritig d r*ftdir,g 
betwceu ths lines, o 3 criticism, etc. {3) C&Utg4 yutrs^-' the 

of TAl&i-imgi-aphie specioi Study ihc time when ana needs 
to and can 'Wits ‘the collection, comparison, criticism or 
sources themselves.' 

Periods of Luto Juxegmtien- ThE investigations of FlO- 
frasai Enri llarnes and Mi 9 S Estelle M, Dsumh (145, P- 
concerning 1 children 1 !; Wtitude toward law , 1 ieem to make 
cle.iT Ibo cifeteEiCe of two very divtrae epochs during the 
period from seven /ears onw&td, AS foLlows (the children in 
rpiisstion ore American, jaryiely Californian) : 1. At) or 
issan fa frm ter. So period o; Law-ignuritVg ; of 

little regard, 01 appreciation fur general laws and tegitLatims ; 
of .irbhmy and severe reaction! ngiiinst the misdoings of 
ethers, fit revenge-punishment, dud CUonetMPt by suffering 
of obedience to pemteifcl authority, tint In rale or law ; the 
period of outraged feelings and vague ideas. ■?. Ftc/m obwti 
ft* Wbu (the change may begin at ton, and k more ramd 
between twelve wod thirteen) fo ttbout jhttOfK — after this tae 
tendencies of the. pariod increase with the years. The period 
of law recognition (pCHOLial authority Es replaced by obedience 
to hile and Jaw); of self-knowledge of feeling!, of oiodLLtadDr. 
to punishment, arid recogrii-ion to some ftKcenr af the intm- 
tiews of the offender. There h, even here, however, ‘little 
recognition of £ corrective aim in punishment, 1, traces of such 
appearing -only in tire late* vents, and then ift comparatively 
few eases . 1 Up to ten years uf age, At fenat, the school-children 
should be governed bv unisonal authority Mid not by laW f 
rale and regulation,, 'each infraction of Ihe law of right 
and each act of disobedicnco being Created on its individual 
mcrits J 

Migmitoy and TntaaJ 1 ’itshiIl — Ur U. W. Kline* who huS^ 
invuidgated the phenomefta of traancy, migmtlcin, running’ 
away, etc., in childhood, finds that there are thiM periods, 

1 each differentiated from the other by certain cbaiactcristica, 
impulses and activities ‘ (328, p. 395). These pcriocs are as 
fellows s — 

t . From ike Time, of being able to Walk tasity to about the 
Third or- Ftmrf.h Year. — This period, which is ‘common tu all 
children, regsrdfess of home Hfe or physical condition^' is 
* charncteriead by mmlt 4 *.neia ; openness and uddOWCLOimeas 
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nr" dAhpf Or miy Frotlg,* while 1 during their IjtCo esar-jadn 
scMdiie -very priiisiiive, as well se inm:-b&rbnr:-::> practice* crop 
nirt, fj., chasing anti captudag nnimnls, beefing, talcing 
things dnet plcaao then Fifty eases of this- jierind 

ifc&re Stunted. 

i. JvtiT.i iht R&tirt.h f$ iht Stvftiih Year ttuAaim . — This 
period., in which the child's Likes ar-d dislikes »pp<s.T, and 
he is influenced by loneliness at home, lack of ’.rijs, and other 
ainUSenicntu, by the abuse or era city ar.c neglect of parent 
(though fctm And proper liGfb& tfesrment wclE break the 
runaway habit) is marked by 1 a domiiiaLir:^ love Lot play add 
companions, and outdoor life' Tina is. the ‘ period or 
curiosity. Hie Pg-e of -mempt a, and a son ordiffv'sed universal 
interest for nature; a. mi juan.’ At this Lime the child! ia 
riTjactsd by -sLL things^ 1 seeks ±c acquaintance of any and 
Everybody, enjoys new siyats and the unexpected, likes tn dn 
ise?r things -.if a Leu Gdiis cci^ragft, r=r=rl to mate explorations 
into mew wiednitie^’ Toward the close 02" this period, and the 
be diming of the next (although ' nn occasional r^imn t is bom 
in til* smb ur sewntJl yeat ') many child r*a give up the habit 
tdtngeLhfirj foi now ■‘focussing down of interests, a growing 
love for psjcnra, attachiriEat t" certain groups of playtnabs, 
Itoidnctt for&^ol-w&rk Pnd (artier, me all force e oven: cm i ng 
and -destroying Lhis powerful retie nf primitive mn.’ HLglity 
esses oi thir period were stud'td. 

3. Fr&iti the ft) ihe Taelfth Ifeur mctmvc -, — At this 

time ‘ the child frequently abandons the Umbh. nlmgeLhr, due 
to the influence and integrity pr the honifl, or he begins it in 
seiSou.9 form tot* the finut time 20 Life, due to incompetent 
parents and sn onat tractive home, nr to the impulse itself 
which dominates all hia life octtvi tins, unfitting him to wrestle 
wllb fortune Wid destroying the desua to dose, 1 H'u ring this 
period the cfcisd is influenced by bis : iiipybivc-neEs, lack of pe*- 
s iate nee, impatience &f i-^sLraj n(, carelessness of person, indiffcr- 
inC6 towards property, lack of sympathy nil h SMfdety illd iis 
moyem&ntSj etc. In -a word, ‘he amnds out like an e-uterop 
of an older f« mutton, minting the genetic psychoiogst bans 
to the probable Qtiflin of the migratii^; instinct/ Oof- hundred 

a,nd tyiEiity caeES. oflhiB period we™ studied. 

CrimittalsgieaS Fen'nji jf COSdfotftf. — -I'toef ihe Etandpoiht 
of penology Ilr AppeSbrs, omitting the early yeflia of mfiticj, 
where patenlal cantrcil and raJtjaint of incipient crime nifihci 
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recognises Lhtee upOtiiB in the life of Lhe immature man : U) 
PjiJteI the si*tb to the twelfth year ; {^) from tbn tvrdftai it> the 
sixteenth year ; (f) from the sixteenth to the dose of the 
eighteenth year (34, p- S&). Trdri the f,rSt two periods us 
LiFLif.l GiiinB-punLshmfifitS should he rigorously excluded, but 
in the hirst the criminal actions oF youths stand in very close 
leintionB tn those of adults, No sharply-marled buundftty 
can ba noted between chilchcod F.ud youth, but ;n f^nerrtl 
the frontier Lies about the- twelfth year, wJtsn k&kUilI maturity 
(with its developmental changes) begin*. Judicial punishment 
of cb’Ldfeu is not to hs thought of, ord to the peiiod between 
die ages of twelve arvd sixteen, whoa criminal offcuoEE are 
IslTjJcL j the tcSex of individual dcvctopiucbt, not au mhdi 
the prOdiid- OT th* gCntral LdipuLie. of youth, which COmw 
somewhat Inter, real oval from had parents! and family environ- 
ment, with transference to an rdu cab oral and reformatory 
institution tor, trolled by the State, Tot youthful criminals 
beLWWrt six^-tu ftsid ulgli'ern, imprisonment, reprimand, 
school- discipline. fme, ere lunang t:it Forms c( punishment 
allowable, but not the mederr. prison - punishments. Dr 
Appslius thinks that live limit for the beginning of pantshmeuE 
should he raised to the end of the Fourteenth year, ftnd the 
cud at the disposition at' ncgltctcd children be made Lite end 
Of the Gsstetoih y£ar. Individuals under fourteen years of 
age lack, iu most rase*, it.otuI maturity, and t, crime-punishr 
ment can hardly with justice be merad out to them. This 
mors] maturity is usually present in individuals between 
fourteen and sixteen ; in individuals over sixteen years of 
age, genwal r-ejponslbilitjf may be assumed, as well as the 
prasEuce of moral maturity, 

Dr AscbrOlt, tbe key cots of whose argument lies in the 
declaration C A child who is still going co sohcod dors not 
belong Eh prison J ( 1 5, p. Mi}, Is also SinOilgly in favour rJ the 
fourteenth year limit. Ai least th<* dpse of achool-childhood 
Ought to precede the begiimm|j of crinaiiud youth and cu an- 
il nod. Tiie. ^i-;e recommendation was made by the cortiniir.tee 
of the International Cviininologienl Congress Et lfallcin i8gi, 
who look the view that 'no individual who has nut yet 
COItipLited his Oi bar faurtfl«itn year should be judicially 
punished for tfte eotumissiun of a punishable acttoit, SiClle- 
supcrlntendcd education being here the rer-iacy to he pursued ' 
{14, p. sot). The views of the. committee were adopted by 
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drt Conference held ir. Ij^Lii n in TiKember iBgt,anf 3 have 
received ^ene^t adhesion in Germany (14, p. 

PtrieFs aj Vasal Ev&luUfru ,- — Nowheie snore, perhaps, do 
the divisions and cpochi appear to better (nr to wopec} 
a drill tagp tb.Din in the evgintcoii of the voice and speech of 
tile child The evolution of tde voice in children up lo the 
age of sis has been carefully studied by EU Adriano Gsrhini, 
who sums up the result of bis researches a; follows (2^)- 

I. NswFfom CiliiF . — First cries, (rcfle^), without individual 
lOnfej height between /a 1 mud f&*, infejnEfty wed:, duration 
ven 1 brief (about Go rimes per minute). II. fftti *h.i ■:■ mtt/Af. 

• — fiuirticiilaite ciieE r appesmancc of the vcLcc. Tone nasal 
and common tu allf height between Jh T and fn\ intensity 
StiOHgj duration leSS brief {about 40 times per minute), IU 
Ffum Ha li'cauJ fit flu tigJitii wisspik , — Appeal rmca of th i 3 anic- 
ulatc voice. Ton* nut yet individtidisud, intensity stnHigsr, 
height between £& and .fr 3 , duTatin:; logger (abcilt 37 times 
pet minute)- TV". From tf>t tight k h ih* tiffiti&nih niimlii.— 
Rapid increase in :be variety tf Btnndl. AupearurKo of 
modilataouj individual tone, intensity wcultei, height between 
FF ili k.1 Ftp. V, Fn,v !■ the ci^Ffsetith in tin iibintt-faurih tamtL — 
Larynx more coLisobduteri, -nnrr d efiri ii.^ sonOraus qualities, 
height lesF, uncertain reprodacriua of some notes. Prattle Sung 
iMrt'Yeeu sP- and ttfPr VI .. jFj-prtt fow b iArct years * — Enhance 
into the field of vocal cjHensini'i.. wlib posaihie limits rrVtih 
Correct btOnSttlon ofvif 1 and/n 5 . TitsL differentiation of the 
two tegistaira. Dimir.uLjoai in the inlennitj- OF cries, increase 
in that of the singing voice. The tons bocomss mere and mute 
indivirlflaLisedi JUld the lirt! Sftjnsd diffnrnce appears. Trans- 
Fti motion oF the singing praLrle inm rhythmic and rnnotniy 
melodic phrases. Difficult and inescct repetition of some 
mtLjiuhi ]J:riisea. YTL frwd thrre fe six- ytats. — tVcIL-maited 
vocal extension, with poid^Lo limits fa-rc 1 , mi-mK Physio 
logical enrenslun of font tones for girls and five for buys, 
Perfect, distinction between tile two registers arid the * voiu As 
passage r j chest-voice with potential maiLniom Jit fa L in girls, 
tap in hoys, bead-vaine with potenhnJ maisuitm at ft 1 for both 
sevK, except between three and Fooji years, when it is at /a 1 — 
rhe 1 voii de passage ' vai ylng in airbs Itbout HVO nOt« (j oi 1 , fA 1 ), 
and in boys a bout three {fa\ so/*, tPj. Increasing intensity of 
the singing voice, kI the raaxir.iijm in tiio shiTps, wcai in the 
bass. Tone itiliercnt in age find ses as with children of 
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between two and three years or agi Individual tune mere 
ind mors accentuated- ger.einl type oJ tone, 1 chime/ mot tgo 
harmonic, Eaftct repetition of songs and melodies, Musical 
E^i' well developed foi enharmonic intonation, 

Lkpilttii t my-Motor Ffrio&. — Bciritold SigisiiniLid, 

pliyHcian, natura.ist, teii-cJi-sr and poet, in iEttf, published, 
under the title Okfii t'tnd War id (dcoj, i'. gCinls! end SUg- 
cestivc account of the growth and development Qf bia 
JiLlic boy- Before he began tt> write llt’tms evidently well 
ptM'uainLed with the folk-lm "-id the ['oilt-obaei ration of child- 
hnod, ami it is to him that we owe tlte introduction into the 
literature of ehi Id-Study of the term 'stupid quartet J — dns 
"'.ij 'Tp ywrftijii'tf {corn pa r a the Latin, it jfii/a } — by which the 
Thnringiaji peasants designated the fitet ihr^e months of 
human existence. A ke£n observes- of cl’-ild-eildeavoui and 
actual physical and intellectual progress, Siginnntnd. nouLig 
the chief developmental faces involved, assigned to the child, 
in the variate stages of its growth th&c capreSsivo namcE 
(the others of the list being formed by ftnttlopy with Iho first) : 
I. Sawgirng (‘ tUCStljhg : ), the period of the first tar*; months, 
wren the child ja seemingly stuped, and, as it were, pin: or tha 
mother still, 3 _ L'jskiirtg f c jivtie nailer'). Ihe period hi which 
the development of Virgil 1 * run togwivcrc watrtin takes place 
(die smile. Sigiamutrd. thought, bw*n between the seventh aod 
the taiitli week), j.. Ss&£/(g ( J litde sccr 1 ), the period in which 
the organ of sight comes more or Less under Control, ar.d the 
1 wise look 1 of Lie child really means soinethlng. 4. G-nitfing 
( r little gripper 1 ). the period in which gripping and graspiJ’ig (the 
first step, l .5 language — {jennan, &sgrtijtfi; Latin, appreiitnetett- - 
tells us, towards comprehension), and the use of Lbs hand as a 
human organ develop- 5. Lihgting f r little walker % the ijcriod 
(earlier the child \s JtriszMng, 'little deeper 1 ) in whidh the 
child itss Lcomcd to stand freely and to walk (accordisig ct> 
Sigisfflund, the Acquisition of the power to Talk, takes place 
between She end of the first $*ear jved the end of the first 
quarter of the second year; 6 . SprsuMfug ('little speaker ’)> 
the period when the child has begun to use the most human 
of all man's acoortipliihments, and erases to be, in the 
original Letni sense nf the term, an iwftwi, hetOming speciing 
mar.. 

Another cLSEsifitatfon of the epochs a: ehiidhgod Sn^gftflted 
hy Slgiiinund is — Train, hirdb to the first smile; from smiling 
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to sittini! Irons sitting l» walking \ from walkiuE to speaking j 
from word to sentence. 

SigiismijfiiJ's divisions d tise pario&s of cfcUdbcod hive bfifcji 
practically adopted by fritz Scbultzi; ip hia Evolutionistic study 
of -The Childs Language' (5-61). 

Litigithtfi Periods . — Kussiriaiil recognises timec peue-di Qt 
stages of deveJdpTnctrt in the articulation of the child : j. Ufa 
farted sf pntsiility, smnds — sounds of a f wild,' reSwi sort, in nil 
surta cf loose and chance iUCoessions and coahLiuiiosss j same: 
d'-e ncgular sounds of the alphnljet, othetftf n much mete difficult 
^ut, remiitdrln^ one cd certain sounds in mod tins folk-speech and 
the tcirtgLifts of savage peop.es (pj. /iu, il, rfs i. -jr, etu.}, T'l:-?i--sf 
Euunds arc the proriurt of the m nsdu-insti.net of the child, like 
:ti hand. -dipping, its leg-kicking ;erd othef seemingly aimless 
enertlMM- There i-s a joynr.ee of (rabbling hilly eoua] to atiy 
foysuice of movement the iolont nm feel, II, Yftr imitatvDi 
farted, beginning; in some c 5 silc:«:ii before Uns etid of the dost 
ip. others rot dearly noticeable Lil" weh on into (he ssecnrrd 
year, u'f even later. Here the Language of the childfr environ- 
ment makes its influence felt, and the 1 Y/ildn-eS ' of its former 
Artless babble Ss shaped (when the child is capable nf liRte-iiing 
ond distLiiguishir.ir touts} into someth in g like the commonly 
used sounds of its elderg. The 3, m, A?, a, natural inter- 
jfrClicns, have now added to them {'ii/w, duds, dvdii, pttQ, /q/ij, 
r/iiana, etc., wfieds lo which, 'iQwever, much haziness of 
meaning loop attaches. During this period ilia first awakening 
of the musical sense causes the child to §pve utterance to un- 
counted Lopctiiions qj bis fjvguHi* TCJtds, and flC the ramc 
time the 'vords used by him shape themselves tooie and mo-re 
U> tlie phonetics of Lliose about him, and less of the parent's 
divining instinct is needed to interpret their significations. 
Ill, im pined ej iheugkt-expres&iim* Here the child la busied 
wjth the wnUKiiou of vrard and idea, the chans* from mere 
onormtopmia and in tsrj ecbon to the rei] speeeh-WMd (34 a, 
P- 4$}‘ 

Such jeriod* ns theses howevEr, nt Gutsmann poin.Es out 
•i iiijrj, p.. nji, aie not always, shflrply indicated; some highly- 
gifted chilLien at the age of thiee years haidly speak at ill, 
while cindoubted idiots art sometimes charaetwited by n 
perfect stream of babble. Perhaps there is mo inconsiderable 
diFcTenar in the individual abilities of children to bear their 
otvtj Bounds, and the pleasute-elcmcnt resuming from play vritti 
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the voice is subject tg wide varia L ini in. Honey, aUo, vnriPItkin 
Ln tbc power ud scope or imitation, Tot which the ciiil(j Ibid* 
prcp.un.tion tn listening La itself. ns well as to oISilth at a latci 
period. Though the difficulties of imitation urn very gmi^ the 
child piolite by [tje good pOwtrs of observation nml often 
mJie.\s surprising advances; but no fued eottcluswtv ft* to Lou 
intelligence of the young human being eon bo ditimi from the 
observation of a few peculiarities of speech and tnaif flt!vc]o|> 
lacnt. Mat atone 1 bnby-talk, 1 oil tbc part of parents nnd 
duress, may, grace Lo the child's arnaiing talent for iinillUlon, 
do bis growing speech serious injury, but also forced attempts 
at hurrying on his language especially where any defects of 
speech aic picsent in the persons of his immediate environ- 
ment. Another possible muse of injury is the interference or 
parents and nurses with the child's babble and play-t&lle; and 
at an opposite pole, from the Iiillatv', which ia sc similar a!] 
over I lie world, we Lave Lho noise and din of the ichoolroom, 
which Co the ear-learning child means ffiuCb of evil, tlw tone 
of voice and sprcrlr-fiUtrcn being often very much affected, while 
ft very large percentage of stuttering and like disturbances of lan- 
guage is directly traceable to the oontaminntinn of the school, 
the greater faniZy. Nor can lliu use or language in childhood 
settc ns ft sutu crlteitoti of EtireFligoacc, for it lias eat seldom 
happened tbit Jet tlis .■•nine family a child of fsVc yern^, Lh-ougb 
quite es intelligent cs bis brother Or sinter, Isas, flt> fair ns Lhc 
proper and skilful hmid'ijig of speech is concerned, IngEed 
behind ont; of tforeSpftnd, i! QutcmiuirrB viewia correct, children 
terd normally to s^cak: late and to Walk kto, contrary to a 
current, popular opinion. 

Dr W. QltuszfiwSld, of Warsaw, in his discussion of the 
mental ftnd linguistic development of tbc child f.ln = , p. ;ta}, 
distinguishes three periods in the development .of chiid-lnn- 
p*get i. Primitive perk rf— epfrti of individual Efi-undn and 
mute language, preceding the developmental period ptr se. 
"fills period is characterised by the refleitancJ pain phenomena 
uf the piirjdihQ sounds, especially the volets, dependent upon 
die innate capacity of the articulatory organs to function, and 
have nothing to do with tbc mrmaiy-crntres of language, 
which dtvnlnp considerably later ; also by pantomime, gesture 
and mimic movements^ which at this period belong Co tbs 
instinctive mteseS, Jlftd not, as Jatcr, tc the imitation ciovc- 
raciits— these me the child's original language, lUcpruHlng 
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tris feelings., ihApjesGiaDB, cidtstlens, etc,, iouc he&r* die 
language centres hive been formedi s. Period of tin 
dtveidfmerii of the tinguittic Tntmory-t&ttta, J-'ji-st to develop 
LE the L fca ri ng-mtntory , then the motor [apprehension, rrpe- 
titicnj), 3. Period of asrodatiest qf tdewS i»iik words. 1 1 mi ft 
pendent language.) 

Egper recognises three periods in the development of the 
SatiguEfie of Lhc child [lSr, p, 32): j, InsAutive, tiafarai 
?£rrgvitgi- A Stags of speech oqmmQp rn ah times and a]3 
pKjpfea, which Es grhdifelly ns:ricted by die ptogres* *f the 
next linguiatic stogie. 2. ArtfJai Iwtgtoge. Peculiar to t^cJi 
child, useful for communication with other children, and. 
especially with nurses and pmrcntSj a farm nf apeedi which 
never rises to the dli^irlLy of thfc IsT-gunge of i people, or even 
of a family, 3. Fattitfa ttatiom $1 {atipmgr, Tlrs farm, «T 
Speech gradually Supersedes S be- acti ILccaL language, j as the 
latter did, the instinctive signs, ahd Cntn more completely. 

Some lnvEBjagnlara have gone into conridetftbfe dclail and 
rccordird many interesting facts missed by loss ptstfent inquirers, 
Th UK Dr Aliuire, whose conclusions arc based upon daily nfc- 
geivatinna during several years of ihe developmefi t of his mm 
children, distinguishes in Lbc growth of the rudiments oF 
infantile specoh the following periods, the limits cl which 
in* not inevitably fixed, hui may wiry (KCftrding to r native 
vsKitnesa, suffering, dLssfise and sickness, heredity, l:i* tun- 
fermaiioti of the diverse parts of she laryngeal apparatus and 
0:' the organs of hearing, and, besides, accaiding Lij the presence 
of oilitr children, who bscome real teachers ' {a, p. 4S5) : — 

I. Periods of Cries and AfhJi AFiihWji-tziii nf SttfUon , — About 
coeval with the first weak of life. This period is chn^ctrrised 
id storm und fitness l>y die disonefered trios and movements, 
wliichi 113 AjiibioiiE Hard aaySj icccsnpouy the entrance of the 
dilld ' into the calamities of human Life,' and in its culm by the 
rippraehetlWtit Ol the I pa in mute auction, the result cf un- 
consnicus desire aud an empty anc hungry- stomach. 

II. Period of the Formation of the Sound a and of It# Birth 

1 f Mw&kni — SynchrcnwiiJ with ihe second -week nf life. 

Huiing this period trie physiognomy continues LmoassablE, 
although, under the influences of cnvironir.ELici, il'.e $edtc 
organs pts beginning to [unction ; thi; movements are still dis- 
ordered, but the erfes- have ah early become more vnried and 
more expressive, as waring moments slrcnvj the auction move- 
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moots blue still mute, tut the c.hi ItS already repeats and :l 
very gentle sound produced by ill* Opening of I he mouth mid 
simple expttnlLOn, (he sound «, which ScaLi^ti called fritrm 

r&tiasaFKtqvt irfitttHi if/i-V. 

JIL PtrioA of Tnutzjwmiithn of M it it, Suclitu Afsnemnuii 
into laSial Jfoisei . — Corresponds to tile third nm) fourth weeks 
of life, During this period the physiognomy becomes ani- 
mated and the cries are modified in U>oe and Liuihiu; "the tip 
movements Are HO longer mat^ the mictions dumping to :i 
labial noise (not spontaneous as Tuinc believes), which Cfltt be 
iondjne-i byf), hi, or some intermediary BOUild 3 soriHrLirees Lin; 
child, giving itself tip to a sort of tasting, utters from time to 
time the nasal sound njo t t<Ja ; the a ts modulated more and 
more, sr.(l ill ere arises a prr.tLlhg, A sort of song formed by 
the h reach, the capitation of this glottal soring ii sometimes 
modified co t, or nasalised to aJi.’ Wc havo here 'die if of 
ureterd dnldkentiesSj beScrrorincd by the repletion, of tin 
StGOWofc- 1 It is. with reference to this period thin we may Eoy 
L11 Lhg wards of PccSim-, ‘which Part* cites 1 Magister izrtu 
ittgetaqai fargt 'for Vm/of, mga/as artifsx iggtsi wtet (" the 
stomad], if-, hunger, is the m-niiterof n* w - i'ird : lie dispenser of 
geiiiLR, skiiriiL to supply ;n- eloquence which nituTchad denied.) 

IV- reriotf of tkt Fsnaaiioti efsLafo'itlj Gtfffarnl Mind 
Aiikulfftwnt-' --ConcspiTir] i ng to the second month of life. 
U Lining this period the features of the child me lighted up 
mors aod mate under die Influence of the JilQC-S complete 
dsvclapinent Of the organs of BSriie and newhnm smiles and 
tears ; f th-S ciics no lotgev indicate ragreiy sufferings and 
heeds, hut indicate pstasr clearly desires and wtgh&i. and, 
moTcover, Serws lo nourish the laryngeal muscLcs, for which 
inaction would be injurious ; the movements Eire abniph rapLtk 
especkliy whan tilt child manifcsls i:s wiil, u.r evinces ajjrcat 
satisfaction? the lip EonTtmeufe ££n be heard as i\ jyj t p, rvnd 
10m bme soon with the glotkL sound *Zj to farm m.i, Jxii 
th* soft labial b and she labio-nasaL w, which, at first,, were 
only sketched,. 5tt so longer Confused, and the stronp labifil/ 
(Mowing njivjiys seems to indicate more especially repletion 
of the tfgroBich,? At intervals nasals are emitted,. bet perhaps 
r thr. most important characteristic of this period is chc foTn:u- 
tion af guttural sounds, more ot Less sung, when the child, 
filled with milk, shows hii happiness by vibrations of the 
threat and the tongue, />., by u, B-uaedSid: of jejm, ni, ftnd 
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especially fif the Arabian rha. The gottnrpJa come after the 
labjajs jnd the labtO-nawJl, 

V . j\'yi 9 'i ,']f t&i F'bs^lU'iS'li'fisf jjrrjj'-j; ' jiriifinlffiiGfiS , — L-artinfj 
fnSm the end of the second to the end of the Siath rr.onih cd 
LiTfe. During t.liifi period r the child's features assume ft tail 
expression, the vagLieness and iudedsEem ir. t he look disnppraia 
and rh-e organs of sense function somewhat regularly j the 
MbVWiertS (rathtr entire to- ordinalcd) become true q|" 

expression, site cries, laughter. tf-rs. silence hadf accani- 
ptmied or net by contractions of the frontal, the muscle of 
astOBtshmetit, surprise and admlratloni and at the raptnent of 
waking the desire to play is easily iwd m?, 1 The musical song 
becomes mote frequent and 'the child utse,^ ballads nt the 
moon or the rising light, or gives voice to coin pi aims which 
sometime* terminate in a languishing fan, no, ma . 1 Towards 
the c fid of this period the repertory of the articulats voice is 
enriched by the soft dental d and the strung dental fi which 
at Drtffl combine ?> ith <z 10 form fAi and jSt— - the cmiKnan of 
these sounds seeming to occur al the epoch of salivation pr-a- 
ood'ingthe dental eruption, Dr during the Smashing. All these 
monosyllabic sounds — 1 * tiie primitive rods of human nature 1 
da E owe styled them — arc repeated to satiety hi die form 
of beads (If one cjji so express oneself), mt ? t sm 7, tua, mu ; fii t 
etc, 

Vf. Firs' at ti/ ihe Jfarfrta/iett cfjise Fint Wards. — Cpneipoptt- 
ing ta the Inst sis Tnoflttii of the first year of life, Tills period 
J Is mot-lied by the clear manifestation of intellectual life-, which, 
has begun with the gradual development of the series 1 j the 
child hears and listens, looks and sees, his fingers c-scrcisc 
better their tactile femetiona, his movements ore mote rnpid 
and expressive and become real gestures, hb cries arc mote 
c nr g-. Bestially when lm feels the immoderate necessity of 
imitaii.ig the wevrd-s he boats. In cb-s period also ' the diverse 
pares of the Laryngeal apparatus having acquired strength, 
vigour* anti ft Obtain TiaJjjt of tmilaijtm* with the aid of the 
i>Tain cell*, the child bsgi ns to farm true dissyllables ■ tbs inland 
^ for example, which had beebmo trmn™*?, tzjuifia, .wsmamitj 
fa/vtfoi, change EO Tnanmn, pap&, ete. b the articulate 

sounds giilniii^ in strength End clearness: what they lose in 
Quantity, dll, towards tbc end of the durst ySar, appear the first 
words (in the real acceptAtlont of [h? term), swuwff, pafim in 
wht-di thought ;■ >'■ -1 eip-jessioio arc associated.' 

CJ 
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The alphabet of tire child u year old, awarding to 
Altaite, voulri contain the following letters, given M3 me order 
OF their appearance ; a (modified Sometimes to *, or nasalised 
to an); the Lahio-nasal jm, the libuda ^ Eind the nasat v. , 
the cultures, & K *, {Arabian) ; the dentals, d, t. It ;s 
Only later in life that the child utters the vuTvetB t, e, w, the 
labials/ et, the Lipficuil n, and the sibilant J. The evolution pf 
the beginning^; of infant speech ia very s Low, physical nurds 
nnd atomaihaL cprHentment giving pin.ee gradually to sdf- 
irfiitatLon m-d the influencea uf the persona' milter Dr 
Allaire, hoover, mats a Little. perhinpK, his MOftllent paper, 
wbet]| referring Ed the feci (cU-ed by Dr E- B. Tylor) dint 
certain Australian tribes hav^ one v-ord, miftMau, For lather 1 
nnd For 'big tcc, 1 V asia vhelhei: the analogy cannot Lit 
undent Odd by remembering tbit ( the child, as if he were still 
Influenced by the attitii Jert"of Uis fcctai Life, fccquiies very early 

the habit of playing rvlth bia £jet ut with hLs_ big toe*, Hinging 

jwn. dVTfT.' It Is mote than ILkeLy that to the Australian, as 
to other pLcrxi it-^ e peoples, L:is hip toe i-r 1 ill's father ol the 
f<Xjt, : Further details on these topics will ho found in the 



chEpKT on bnguage- ...... , , , , 

Fver. the mortality statistics of thllfmond and manhood 
fisrisi«a evidences o: s-jmchisni and periodicity, 

Gtvtnif Hrifl Sicgert, in his 1 PenodteLty in the 
Nnhire oFthe Child,' has diseased and sough t to interpret the 
constant Oust and riilo k which seems to characterise childhood, 
flrowtb is ihythraic, booily Hnd mentally, In the iat^c and In 
the -thull; day, right, wsek, month, season, year, have h|I 
il.eir prOgTEssivc rmd rL-gTasrive phases, variations, which graiu- 
a'ly decrease in extent and frequency, accltrrttig till Lhc gold h 
raaciLid and the permanent appears, Every form of ■growth 
and of activity kauWU these varacinns, end the good child li 
fiumettrn&s bail far a whiie ; die intelligent child stupid; the 
nsat and orderly, dirty and untidy ; the atjopg, wea*; the 
tmthfu], tying; the healthy and active, laiy and .nnody; this 
‘ nunlwkriL,' bright; the mere memoriaer, Cteimve ; the Lmitatj?r f 
capable of Independent dibkuig ; the great enter, [a Sting; the 
aeho'nT aLbJctic ; the radical, conservative ; the Optimist, pcs:;:- 
TniStfcj the merry, sad; the high-spirited, d-apressed The 
general conclusions at which the author arrives are as Endows 

^ i'/tt" every chiLd ihe periodicity of devolopuimt mamfetj 
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ilaeif in peculiar form, ?, The dsvelopmcnr oF the wSiols 
body ns well CtS or" each individual urg.8n Lukes place until the 
continual alternation of activity ?Ml (passivity), - j. To 
every intensive intellectual advance cwrasppiidn a retrogression 
in CDfptirfta! relation and vice venS. 4. The strong advance 
oF cat intellectual urtivit/ carries wUli it a correspandin’ de- 
pression of tithe? imelbccual activities, Especially dues the 
mental dgvelopmcnc .iced the alLci nation of wpdyctive work 
and icccpdvc Fork. Esterra! and i n~= rr-oJ causes hasten 
or retard the periodical recurrence of AOrion and traction — the 
greater the advance Ltilhe rauroant c-f action the ^renter the 
relapse in the ntumfcnt of reaction 

Children ought, therefore, to lx: educated in accordance 
wi th tin is la* of periodical rtcurrence. or oeiiruc and reaction, 
of alternate corporeal and intellectual eterdsa, of prod activity' 
and receptivity f of .stimulation and fatigue, of exaltation and 
depression,, which dominate* their entire development, 3act- 
ostion ought K> rtjtpsct fwij tilings, individuality and periodicity, 
.nnd to know that every indivKiEiaJLtj is sai gttterss in Its peiip, 
dicity. The Echos, must neeOgn i^e tbs m and tho ichui, 
which are perfectly nomat and natural jh chlmhorxl, and seek 
rn work hurmorjiuusljf with the individual and the social, the in- 
ter n .'il and the cut:rni] factor which product! sad control thorn. 
The first year *f school Life, tile period between the third and 
fourth, arnj thsi between the =ij(th and seventh, are epochs in 
which both intellectual ^ n j. corporeal regression seems to occur; 
nt’.d « regression greater than that which is l:j be. normally ex- 
pected according to the traditions nf periodicity.. T \c theie 
timea intensive reaction is Stamped upon the children (Tatigus, 
du Incas, ciiTSieftSciass of alt aorta, slovenliness, -am), of which 
noth liKle may be doc to the overburdening occasioned by 
the school life, The schoolroom ought never to be without 
the moLto cited &WQ Landor ; * lu every tfikitl there are many 
children; bui coming forth year after year, each *0flW*hat 
like and somewhat varying. 1 

Old Age — { St&nd Childtwed.'- — Most of the proverbs and 
folk-sayings jn which childhood and old age at* compared 
assert, a resemblance in the wfciikndM., silliness, help! ess ness, 
etc., of these two periods Of human existence. The say-ins 
l onee u man and twice a chiid>' catnmon in some form Or 
Other to most lajiRuages, eiprenses c FidetprcEtd bclLns in the 
similarity of the EaUSr end of wait to his fitst berinning. The 
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Zufli Indians, in their wonderful cOsniogOrtlc Story, OS recorded 
by Mi Cushing, 3 have stated the pandid on n yary physiological 
basis : — 

J Behold I And we may now see why like, new-born children 
are the very aged ; childish withal — tiy&fatri {dangerously 
fiosceptihls, lander, delicate] — not only toothless tooj bit abo 
sum to die of diarrhoea if they eat ever iO little save the soft 
ports and broth; of cwked food- For are wot the babes new- 
come from the X iAi-n-tta (haiy, ateam-gj owing) world; and art 
not EJve aged about to enter Lho a ( mist-enshrouded) 

worldj where cooked food unconsumed is never needed by thi 
fully dead? J The reason for this is detailed at great length in 
Zuui legend*. 

Tlie theory of the 1 second childhood 1 of EfiEm has ala? 
found a somewhat firm Ic-djment in science, in the shape of 
the doctrine of 'involution/ according to which then; is: in 
old age a general decay and Weakening of the physiological 
functions. This caoscs the aged to resemble or to simnLate 
Ln certain LespeotE the child, whose evolution Luis not proceeded 
very far. Psychiatrists point out that the failure of begins 
a: the Copland we have the “ chLldhhricss ’ of old. men and 
wOciiert ; the psychologist notes the force of instinct in the old 
which brings them near So the child; the IftdogistE record the 
defects of movement end carriage ia old aga, ybith recall the 
bc^injvLngs o: these human arts Eli childhood ; juid the physi- 
ologist rcCOgrdSM in the old 3 return af the body and its pans 
in some particulars £n the condition or (he child. 

jljpf-c/i£irt<Fi —Some of the more noteworthy changes which 
the human body and its organs undergo with the process of 
age are contained in the following tabic, which is hosed upon 
che data in the paper of G- l>Lailrtfty i — 
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W, Delaunay cotes also thjit h being E-anipuTitivdy tl>u 
highest, each Faculty is Lion mm; t at the time- of its appearance, 
yielding only to the appearance uf sorr-e higher E&Cliity that is 
dominant in 'ike tnanri&r, and a^m-sti i n es being o ample tel y 
annihilated by the LaLEei IV s cun, perhaps, napkin in this way 
the disappearance tn thesauri of certain things gluttony, 
idleness, lust, etc.) which characterise childhood and adoles- 
cence on I he one hand, arid, Oa the other, Lite i ea ppeara nCc, 
with the disappearance of the higher faculties as.d the reera- 
dascencc of the Lower, cf the theca of the adolescent in the ol-d 
rnrm, who 'ends by “ falling into childhood." J What is ssdd 
<?r raculliea seems alio » Apply to their products* hence ‘the 
mem-ary of a language ienmod at Use ege Ql" f$ift year?* Snd 
n kerwii rds Ibi^gottcn, reCuTLis to thn old man during the ins; 
yfiitnr of his lire-' 

Hut fume is Another side to the qiteslira o[ old aue. It is 
Tint by any maans ultogcrher undoing, involution, devolution. 
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TJvs folk-praise of the vslRriom nr old acc, the fashioning of 
the senator gut nr the selics, Sind of the Oracle Old of the 
aged woman., haw not been tornpiilely baseless, and sersnee 
may go Hiorc than One step jo the direction ol justifying the 
peoples of hlII times and of all races who selected from the 
ranks of [Jlc old men and wsmen their historians and teachers, 
their leaders and advisers, their nioplietSj seers and preSSK. 
There [a, in a sense, i golden age of old age ; and old age. 
Like ehildJiwdt sometimes touches on divinity, an aspect of 
it which eclipses all the mOrhid and phylgjjeraEicallr degenera- 
tive characteristics of thi? dma of the htc of the indivirl uat, 
not a few of which, senile dementia^ t-g . , are of cample* 
Origin, while the physical or somatic origin of other 
ailments and &AenLigns, generally attributed to old age 
per ie, is very pfghablc, as Dr Sco;t iiolts in his recent 
atiitly of old age and death (s&J, p So). We are m 
tie^ri of just such an inveatigatbn cf old age and its 
phenomena, as the r child- 5 Cady h movement, an investigation 
that aliall put oLdagc in sts frUO phylogenetic nnj wuggengtie 
settbij. and emphasise is- In Che indivicluc. end lacisJ JLfc 
of man. And tth; p^slhly by no accident that tha Chinese,, 
ami or the most ab.il c-li'-te of 3 d peoples, have utilised ao 
W(ill. and iccngnis^d Sc tfomarkatilyj the vnlu^ and wrse.cn 01 
Lheold, Front them might htirt cha definition 
by Prlhton — . f The sags il he whose life is a consistent whole, 
and who caTtlftS out in his age the plains which he laid in 
youth' (78, p. . . . . „ , 

Jiiitaa hi eblltiliOM srafy^ wlscotti prows that Lac hrarn and 
its aisocluoe Organs ajeant altogether fupcLianlesB, even ia di* 
highest sense* 30 f in old age, the clear judgment and pcirceL 
aybtroL of the higher mental faetdtjes, whinli sn often charac- 
terise the aged, centaourkriB even, justify the statement that 
the cerebral organ Is the last to decay, e^ccpL under patho- 
logical or abnormal coiujicions. This Is confirmed by llum- 
pbictfs study of 91* cases on record of evtremC old igc 
(310, p. !4, p- iS), and, ns Dr Scott: rntMlH 'in &recr aid 
(tgq 1* rttovr} there cm hardly be my daubt that th* 
intelScdniP.l qualities ire even relnl lively i m jirovrd ' (538, P- 79 b 
The Connexion af longevity with the inSslloamil and cognate- 
professions aces almost like 0 natural section, and sectirrfi to 
Llie Taae an eluded and reasoned service on the part or Lt:u 
sane ind healthy aged that tun only he oOn'.favcd with the 
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instinctive devotion el early maturity, or the enthusiasm of 
cfii Id h.Dad. In old age, the individual as such, in his Cihto- 
[■enenc right, can serve tec race with teal dis-tlnctiep, Tut, to 
line lh& tfCtrds Ol Dr Scott, 1 old o^re is real]} 1 the tcs-i of life 
from an Individual atandpoml,' nnd. 1 it ij the rUce lETe that is 
ei Dntialjy the source of our greatest force and happiness, and 
old age is Only successful when it has so absothed this life ibai 
its more intellectual sfcrvitte becomes its deepest iuoLlvc and 
biff best happiness 1 p. £5). 

Sumetitnc, with the increase of health, peace, and cither 
conditions irbicb favour longevity, and the prevalence, to a 
munis greater extent than the iiutiy, bustle and youthful 
ambition oF the day permit as ye:, of v green old ogV this 
true ‘ sfccuud cEsildhoud 1 of the individual may become cnci- 
sclously bwiejlcurl intellectually to the race, as has been the 
first childhood utiounsciO'j^y. 
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Sign f.jingu/igp , — Dcgcrando's treatise on the education of 
dflaf^rautes {1.5:3), fthhoogh published Lu 184;', ooniaimi lutiy 
'■cry valuable and im^r filing thoughts concerning Urn origin 
4ud dereLopmnnt of human speech, HOI ft [one with inspect to 
tbnse -j i! rr.T Liiri^u: t beings who. sp to the siirtKclth Ofco.laiy P 
wcm hardly dtertifd ftwsOSf hole of a*iy education at all, wh$se 
attempted instruction. im more thflrt once placed under Lbe 
hao of dieuJugy, and whom the Roman T^w. up 10 the time 
or uati r.irin, saw At to ignore, but concerning the language £<;- 
qLLsition of normal children as wdL According to DcgcraudOj 
* the nrotneT tongue it learned from the trild]^, withou t arf, 
by the w3e eiTr*^t of the circmnstancts in which the eh Id 
finds himself situated ; he does not know ihow hr [Earned it; 
l]i£ apKtHtora have not ituttarked. it, nod the pbilGsOpbtis 
have not : isiiuirtd about il ' :' u 53^ i . p. ia)jf indeed, it furnintiea 
n notable example of the fact that 'wo are ge^c-rlly not 
attCLltifted ul the ready niarvel.auE-iti-itEeir, hut at that which 
is b«ya™i.Lh.e Circle of our habits-* The ajuthsr emphdaisea 
tbo importance of ths mother as liie first iiutsc, and the first 
teacher of the Child, and nores how * tbs mother reftUy f mid 
Lbe nurse as well, pfayi. tire r&k- of teacher, almost withouL 
knowing it, at least without uiEthnd, design nr art' (153, 1. p 33). 
Custom Is the great shaper of the chi id m niaUem of language, 
and he ha^ a kind of inst'tid to receive, 'profiting by vdm 
is said for him, and by what is said in h i* presence,- 1 In 
Spoken language the tittle child learns rather by sight than by 
hearing, and his vocabulary grows by the mnEtartt association 
of some ward of uiomh with die language of his fedings, 
express km of rbe cyeo, features of the face, sound yt rhe 
uoic^, caress^, ficss, etc. Dcgvnui do notea that 1 the child 
of the rich understand:* more words and jess actions,. the 
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child of the prior ksu words find marc actinna,' this being the 
reilex of the environment, Of imitation It? remarks! 1 Tlw 
faulty of imitation, accompanied by an instinctive need, a 
SScrOL ploaurt, is a faculty that .seems to Sredcminote aiic?vc 
all i:i infancy, as it docB, in general, at th* (list period of 
intellectual development 1 {153, i. p. 42), The presence of 
children of about its oVfti nge leads the child to s:t up 
a regular commerce of wotcL^, while with those ft little 
younger ibftn himretf he baconies a play-teftcoci of lai^ufigcj 
often thsii diiCOarsfc is aioguEaiiy ciliptithl, they do nut capr^&j 
themselves by general ideas-, but by vogue, confused, Lncmu- 
pieie image:, and they ate especuili} 1 apt to be decked hy 
figurative -expressions, which they take \n a!l their literalness. 

When iieOtnes to inairuclioiij ‘children ate still rather the 
pupils nf circumstances/ and mth reading they enter a new 
world. In writing— 'paring language'— the child 'speaks 
«jUit* Sow, as if he spoke Lo someone 1 } when be reads,, he 
1 repeaLs quite Inn the eOTFSSp&ndiOg words, as if be were 
listening La someone— the ifo'tds of the mticulste language, 
both :n writing arid in reading, being retraced, at least ia Lmacina- 
twn'OMr r. p. 50). 

It was fcimM.y believed that dred-mutes needed J to tre 
given asnuVbJt, ns DsscLendo points out {153, II. p. 7*), 'the 
dfiftf-ttiuDt takes refwgfi Lc the inexhaustible fecundity of kun.13 r. 
ideas, nrij creates a langu-agc of his own----rLd!, expressive, 
eloquent evtn, eminently picturesque— the language of action, 
pantomime/ in which analogy ftnd the social iireten play their 
appropriate parts;. The deaf-mute 1 ms ideas for which he has 
no words, but no expressions devoid ol" sense. The sign- 
language uf deaf-mutes has its reduction signs corresponding 
to the action-language of primitive mnn, and these ‘find elixir 
ftiymulagy id the primitive picture of which it is Lite a ohre v ia- 
ticna. iSfflf-fliutc Language can Im original, mobile, individual, 
cieaLed at every moment by Circumstances, and possessed of 
purely arbitrary and ctjnvetHjfflflAt signs/ hut Degerandc 
exaggerates, perhaps, when he declares that 'this naive original 
ISiEi^uagg pn.int'a with petffict truth, the first Opfi-rsiions af hum an 
intelligence^ (153, II- p. 9?). There docs seem Lobe ft differ- 
ence, occasionally, at least, between Lhb deaf-mute child's signs 
land the normEl child's) to Ins pacK-tE, brothers and sistois, 
other children , etc,, and those oF dcaf-mutea taught together, 
pnet Individ, lUility cf Lompemtuent and nature, lrtsb, ns else- 
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5j an important fader, a* Dc&eranGO iLln^Tates from 
Arnomsr.D'E f Qbserrati-or.iB on Deaf- Mutes, 1 published ac EailEti 
in 1:799, 'he only work of the time in which Hie sign-language 
□f Ll ,0 depf-mut« lh recorded, and. "by numerous sign-lista of 
his own observation. The signs hy which Arncmanji was 
known to five pupils, who rtceesaivaiy entered the jnstltution,. 
were as follow* : (i) indication of n plaster -Bn lSfic neck (which 
hnd when he came first) j (a) taking ofT d*e hat ; (3) tailneBB; 
J4 ) supporting left hand on hip (a mar.narisni) ; (5} drawing 
intfes finger down nese (he had a straight nose). Notii-i; Llii-: 
'greater psyspieaci ty 0:” the organs of sense with savages, 3 
Defraud* ra mirks. tliat H rjv*dty nf sensations in Itself Hffl- 
ttlhbtea nesHy Urtlc Id knowledge ; hui inngiiapcs of all softs, 
natural and artificial, multiply indefinitely our iflcasj for 'he 
who sees that he has comprehended his fellow, and know l|iot 
ho has baen uiMieryKJiid by him, isi tib turn wilt create an art 
to make himself fotever belter Imdaretuwd’ (153, TI. r(i?). 
In (his man diflera vary much fro® ibe lower anlmaLs, It beit^ 
tni&i in a aenw, that 1 man understands the animal, but the 
am mil docs not understand mom-' The various starts in Lite 
language of action, which is closely related to “rawing— is 
really dramag--T(ire thus outlined by Degetando : 1. No art; 
p, act; 3, anifliny art (used by actors, Guitars, etc}; 4. con- 
vention- Very interesting is tha statement of E^hice, made 
in i79g ? that "deaf. mutes learn most casiLy Rusaan, Polish 
and English; the haricot languages being Spanish, Fcictiipucsc, 
French, and especially Gcmwti.' 

Gisirtrr ssjrf JZxprisuoti i;> Z>rafaji!k „4 j -f , — In conjKClion 
with the rwlal -and individual pecaliaritfea in Ihe U;,gnnge of 
action, suggested by Degerando'b Observation, Man tegasra's 
study df tfis 'Scientific Canons o: Dramatic Art' iiof value. 
By gesture Mantegnas, undtrslands 'those miBCUldr mover 
mcncs which arc not absolutely ntt&JSUy to complete a psychic 
worlc rjr Pii-TiC ticiTt, l>ut accompany it hy sympitiiy of Influence:. 3 
We do not teach infants to Iflmgb, to cry, or even to gesture 
(apgrily or pleasantly), and still less than all children do ad 
races weep, laugh and gesture exactly alike. In all tbty me 
and all they do (and the actor who seeks to reproduce them 
must he ' nn artist rather than a mere ghgti^ia^lier ') members 
or each human nice have something strikingly ehajauteristit. 
Tho Itaiiau is testjuvioally serene; flic French man ready to 
lwp; the German filled with the thought that Is whirling in 
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hia brain j th* hnuhsr.n an ‘i characteristics arc contempt and 
cneigy } the SpaniATd'Kj calm and voluptuous arrogance. The 
Italian is an artist In speech and mo Yemen l \ the French noon 
a nvft&iQtis pleasure-seeker; (he German a ^I&W'mOYjng pbilg- 
Oophe* ; the Englishman, a German without /ww/i-ivrj'd , lIic 
S pniajd an Ito:tan GTLentaliasd. These are the peculiaHti.sj 
which limit the actor {and all children arc very early in Life 
actors) in the search for the ‘true beautiful/ the expression of 
-A'|i i.c! ! is beyond that of lb* true, Nui even stopped ears and 
a iiifcnt tongue Cdi Utterly suppress these rtgs-old race ttiupera- 
nunm i and race dnaiacteristics which play their rdh in (he 
evolution ard variation of sign-speedi. 

Q&iwf-s of Pe&pit-S;. — l>irwin, in his study of die 

rxiJtessioo of the emotions in man and animals* altri noting 
die tact that many of ii* physical indkasiuns ar.d ea'-tressions 
of laught*?, Fear, suffering, ra angei, love and pleasure do 
iiot chamctBrioe man exclusively, out ware pre-human, being 
found in various iciwer animals cf widely different races,, esm-j 
Lo flit conclusion that Mhe same state of mind it expressed 
throughout the world with renintkable ihiifoHnity, and ibis fact 
is in itscir mbETEsdngf as evidence of lua dose si mi lad cy of 
bodily structure ur.c: mental disposition of a!L die saces nr 
mankind/ Nevertheless, lime Is diversity :n this unity, Ui 
Max Bands (after Vaughan Stems) hns i rives: -gated ' the 
e motional guffturEB of the 0t£ng H^tSC, a very primitive people 
of Malacca, with reference to die syllabus employed by Dai win 
Li l his TesevrrtbftS, with the Tesult of developing the existence of 
not a f*w differences between the two iribes of ihe Belendu 
and the Meneek (to say nothing of Lie other ridjaceuL nscples) 
in the moat elementary gestures, While, u^fij die Bdciida 
express itstenishrotn"- by Opening wide Lhe mouth and cj' Ea 
and lifting the eyebrow^ wrinkle thr skin about the eyes 
when eiaitiufra coicfLl examination ot trying to understand a 
difficult; thing, shtug the shoulders tc express Liiahility to cany 
out something, (lie Meneelc leerning'.y do not employ these 
gestures. Moreover, differences emt among thewottien and 
children also, and several of the snodeg of DXptessloii iri Bar- 
win's List appear to be unknown tn both tribes, e.g., Lhe balling 
or til* asm in anger, laughter :o tcara, a J guiLiy look.’ In 
grcai fear the children of the Betenda act ultflO&t as EuTOpeftnE. 
The. children os the Mer.cek, however, ate very quiet; the 
Eeleiida Inch run aivay uiicujly, the wcmEft scream aa nlhflj' 
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dash off,- while L lie ideneel; men ait down quietly. We Stmrn, 
too, the. ousriwa Tact tint, 'in the presence <jf strange Eu.ro- 
jfeatiSj the Oranji Hi\tan banish every cipfesdan mil of their 
facc> and. take Or! the appcnrasi-^e of almost idiotic siupirtitv, in 
Order thus L<> conceal thfeii real Lhoughls' (‘gg, c. zjcr). 

$WH-ZajWtagii tf Primitiyt Prtfks, CAii&m, etc. —Ax 
Dcgermdo point* out (153, II. p. [93), 3 j r Samuel AkcTly, 
□ n paper, 1 Observations (m the Language of Sifjna, 3 rerd 
M:bre tie New York Lyceum of Natural HisMwy, January ijj 
tSajp wan about the first to study compare 1 itffeiy the sign- 
'.sisgisug-c of deaf-mutes anri the sign-language of a prim Hive 
people — certain, Indiana of North. America, Eisidtr noting 
the rfifii&rktble closeiv&H in rhe rendering- of the ideas, tlri'nl, 
ta!, truth, iis t ga&d, pretty, by dtjf-rrrjles and by Indiarss, 
f 3 r AkerLy observe that 'the art at" analysis is carried further 
with saimge*— whereas reduction fernm-d to be the one art of 
da if- mu to sign-language- 

The moat nofcw<mhy utnitribucion to ibis topic, however, 
is ColOiteS Garrick Mall ary 'a exhaustive <;*say no 1 -Sign - 3 .nn- 
gaage among North Aai^nran India n e, cott pared rrith that 
nmOng other Peoples and Deaf-Motes J (.3.9 3 J-, published in 
i 3 Bi iy the Uureau n: Ethnology at WasbinjLou. Tne sub- 
ject of gesture: is neattM in all its aspccte, among animals,, in 
ygui:._a clniidiejv, in persons afflicted with mental iJiKurden^ 
among uninSTocLed 1 : mf niuics and -deaf-mutes who have been 
taught, atneurg low tribes of min, with the ignorant chases of 
eivilisEd races, with the blind, with rheae of a stammering 
tongue, and. with orators, hut chltEy as evidenced susftOrTg LHe 
various tribes of North American aborigioEE. it is absence of 
sufficient brain power, the author .seems to belisve, that keep* 
certain of ihc lower animals from Lrue Hpeecii f otherwise the 
deg would turn into words many of h;i apt gestures, and the 
wonderful imitation of the parrot would '[turn to significants. 
Irt the course of his long companionship with msn ( the dog 
has invented nor a few si^ns which man lias, come to uorien 
stand, aod oot a few other animals may.be said to illustrate the 
fact that the bruit OffLi&n luiderttandri maa's gtotu re better 
than hEs -normaJ, anexcited, low speech. 

With young children 0 small number of woods is often 
(bat nut always^ associated with a very large nusnhor of 
gestures and facial expressions- The child's gestures may be- 
said to become 'irnwltfgent long in advance -of his speech, and 
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undoubtedly he tmrenLS sjgn 3 35 ^ as words. In ccTtsth 
forms of menial dlacrdeiv the simpler, older krigaago of signs 
seems In he inL^J][gihle r or bo survive after ftpofcfin or written 
speech fix 1 ! ccascdT to he UnuerUtOOd. Thu* the insane will 
often obey gestures when woifls are of no avail, the aphsuLe 
subject will hardly Let go his ejaculations anti his gestures. 
Congenital dsu" ;: i utns. Colonel MaUary thinks, will first mate 
aiguS of the same sort as norrr.nl children of the sumo age, and 
he accredits to the biiod (LftuW, Bridgeuipo Afld, Cardinal 
WisBOLan h s blind Italian) an jousts power of development of 
gesture (facial and otherwise) which Lhcir affliction fails to 
Suppress, 

The low tribes of men are not to be exactly paralleled 
with the ignorant Add lower -classes of civilised race* and 
communities, fur with ihe former sign-language is not Ruth a 
necessity always. sLncifl quite often, even with vrty primitive 
people (the study of the Uurth American Indian, allows 
that tic existence uf ft Copious language of signs does hot 
nccesEorily ir.cn n n tntegre vncsbtilary), the development of 
oral language is very grcoL It is to (be ignorant more than 
to die primitive part of mankind that Yohimnia's advice to 
CoriolatiU.3 applies — "Action is eloquence, and tha eye of 
□as ignorant more learned than the ears,' a statement which 
Colonel Mnllfiry paraphrases thus — ' The bands of the ignorant 
arc mote eloquent thao their tongues," Eveh among the 
educated and the inteLLi g-Snt the stammerer, through necessity, 
and the man of eloquence, through excess energy, are frequent 
users of gesture. Gesture-speech was once of great extent 
and profound importance in all parts of the world, for, &b 
C olonel Ivlailery remarks (393, p- *84) : ' With voice ma:L 
imitated a few sounds or nature, with gesture ecLiorcs, posi- 
tions, forms, dimensions, directions, distance! and thru deri- 
vations.' In fart, 1 cral speech remained nujimenlllty Lung 
after qpjjtmc had heCOrtifi an art- ' Both in the child hood of 
theiaec and in tlte childhood of the individual the study of 
sign-langu-nge is an important aid Ed uOmparatir-s philology, 
the sctLOn-otymalcgy of Ihh T.aLtn mYwmYYfis being no less 
jnteLligiblo Co a Cheyenne ritdian than to an ar.ritnc Ihaman, 
While Colonel MaUery gives many inter rating examples of the 
frequent Interchange of conversation and SiOry by denf-mutcs 
and Indians with their systems of gesture-speech, he by no 
.meaui holds these to be identical, but tathcr different dialects 
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of the gesture-language of mankind. Tyler'ft Mftteiuent that 
‘g&Sture-l&figiage G substantiality 1 £h$ sams all over the world' 
must, ba aa^a, be snodif.Ed cq signify generic uniformity with 
s-pccl^e vanaties, for gesture-speech, Like any Other iMMMn 
Jilt, do« udt always employ ths 9*«ie signa for the same ideas, 
but rejoins? often in a minifold variBiy of expression. 

Megs Faoia. Lombrosn calls attention CO the fact tbaLj 
wtuie their eiders take tdl sOrtt of pains fo teach the young 
chiU wOida, little or :l.u dTairt is made on help or to instruct iL 
isi the use of goBtuTB-Upguagp, which for the young human 
being, as ior primitive man, is, at first, the nature muds oi 
esp resting ntsdfi. Mid. feelings (jdp, p. 4). The nuthut nosi- 
aiderH that 'the gesture of negation spring* ftair. the natural 
r?iy the child has of removing his la-end laterally fioto ESsS 
hreftSt a-hen ho no iongot dashes milk,. thaL of assent being 
cletlvcd ftom foe infant's action, in moving his bend up 20(1 
down st ricn he Hooks the nipple.' The gesture cf protruding 
(lie lips, SO an to claim 'attention, ins ftt dhuU-rt P>lha 'instinc- 
tive movement of protruding the li pa in order to cal. 1 Shs 
adopts Preyer'i ejqjlftnitioti of the joining of the hands when 
requesting meriting 1 because in the act of prehension the 
Eianda are extended, and, in opdtr to take chc ohjeci (iFaoedj 
surround it, -in d arc united. 1 Ifoe child utes g«forr 6rat to 
b:]i L jt«ss Jiii thoughts and foAlin^s, heeause it is at the same 
time t'ne Quickest und the foist lirignlng unshod, and, 'when 
Inter be abandons gesture fur speech. It is as a w-mler of 
economy (thruegb the la.w of least effort),. hecapse the words 
we have continually used in ins presence and hearing hare 
foewne familiar to him, md he is now able, by Iheir means. 
Bo express with greater case and precision a. Large number o J 
feKti and aenations 1 (ifrp, p, l^), Much later in bfe iiwtij 1 
Individuals for the sfl-rfifi raison adopt writ-tin language as the 
means of expressing :ticmseiv*;s hast aud most ratEsfcvStoiaSy. 
Some few others, more highly favoured, find ill poetry alone 
the needed chunncl in which didr thought can most Irecly 
and securely flow j and, mgain, genius haa oifon selected soma 
speeird form of poetry whereby to picture fonlL its Laojgbts 
and its dreams. 

Otfom&paia and fhe Origin af £aagn«&,— The speech of 
littis children lias always been a source of ivefficermeut to 
mauj and Pxaflimetichus, liing ?r F.gyjit (d. 610 U.t), was no: 
the only investigator whn turned, to childhood for the solution 

9 
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of the problem, of language origins, Psammetidiu", so Rcpd- 
dotpg tells us, CftinC Ou the conclusion that the oldest language 
on the face ef the eanh wm the Phrygian, because Lwn chil- 
Lbrn, isolated by his eiders, spoke Ftrif the Word Jft&jj, which 
id that tongue signified 4 bread,' F;cr;i r, who accepts the 
dory, says that fc&j (min us the Greek u?jJ Is merjly p child's 
□nmCMopceic rendering- of the blearing of i goat, whicfi r 
indeed, :s possible, since the children were under the care 
of fc shepherd. We may heitj FamW I li inks find the record 
Of two very IruetMtidfi facts, ris,, 'thru the children first 
named Animals, and that the name given was onomatopoeic 
cm imitative of the sounds uttsTcd by the creature named-' 
Long after the Egyptian's e*perims«t wft have mention of 
similar, hut somewhat discrEdited, inveitigiboris by Frederick 
II. (it 154-1253) of Germany find James TV, ( Ufa- in 13) of 
Scotland, whatever their authenticity may be these stories 
me of historical interest, as evidencing at leas: a suspicion 
th*£ tf» origin and growth of diilri-speecb stood in boibc re- 
lation to the development of human lanffijpge {tp4 f p, ia}. 
A very good sketch of lj;e onomatopoeic theory of the origin 
oflftcigUage, as set forth fay various sclent nrd modem writersj 
will be Found in Re^najud (530), while the evidence in its 
support is eihaustiydy treated by Canon Fwrur in his 
Citttpfcri on language (£154), in Cunncctinn with which ought 
[cIm nBfid TrcmbuiLs brief discussion rif s£m:£ cf these data 
(645)1 ai| d Wedgewood's in the introduction .to his Dictionary 
of A ' ngUsk Eiy: finitely (6 yil). Of special val uc are the thorough- 
gcblg ar.idcs by D-i j, Owen Dorsey On 'Sinuau Oaomatones i 
K. T. Peck on ‘On^rastioptfeFA in Soma West Atnrsn 
Languages 1 (4 Bs)^ and Mr W, G. Aston of! ‘ Jap&ofcw On-srrm- 
topes anti t ho Origin of Langiragp ' (26). That orirnnatop* ia 
lifts plsyso a considerable part in the evolution of the earliest 
human forms tf Jpeech, ea it now doe.3 Tn the language of 
enriy childhood, is doubtless true, but its importance has not 
always been of the first order, 

jofanaj* Qft&Tiiatppes . — Mr W, G. Aston, following up a 
suggestion of Dr E. B. Tylor as to the need for 'II classified 
COSk^rioo of words with ustyitreng cLaim to he selfKipressive, 1 
has, in his pflfrtr o-n 1 Japanese Ooomatapcs juiri the Origin -nf 
Language’ echo ltd in detail thc_ oporoHOprcic element in the 
Japanese tongue. Tiie eundusions at which he arrives are as. 
fallows (iSi p 353) \ — 
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r. The 5 irst Speech of mankind consisted of natural tries — 
slionts, grunts and hisses, These were developed into innsr- 
lflctLort (Oh I Ha ! Hush I) by u : wn-fokl process. The ideas 
become more distinct Bsnf] den ;i ise, and the sounds, ni firs', 
diPcTcntinfcd only by loner, became orticuLnCc. 

а, Frans iucr. interjections there have been derived a very 
ecu rideeiblo proportion of t>m graiflinatlca] Jraffru and particles 
of ’Tie Japanese language, such as case nigns, hccoritic and 
interrogative partitles, \h& signs oF die indicative. (?}, ujrfoHve 
conditional and imperative mood^ ur.d of the emisauve (?) 
and negative verbs. A good many word? of the general 
vocabulary may be traded to Use aame origin, 

3. A fimlier stage in Lhc development of language conri-slB 
in the imitation of such noin- significant wxtal Bounds and 
motions as blowing, spitting, gulping and coughing. 

4. It is here Ltiat manaind found a model for the raUft 
consonant, 

5. It was also at this stags tHi the imitations nf motions 
by ciotiaiis of Inc GfgMi of speech began. 

б , In onomatopoeia mate consonants ore eSurily evpres- 
: .;-,u of motion, voweLs and rRta^s of sound, the aspirates 
ac copying an ktermedlate position. 

Ordinary aeiomatopeSj such as rat-tnt, bem-wow, etc., 
an? of late origin, and can throw liJtle ligLt 01 1 the generis 
of speech. 

E. Letter correspondence in litre OiiQnaatffpes of the same 
or difFcrcnt languages follows m.E da=sif,cauon into muLes, 
aspirates and nasals. It is only where there ie some special 
reason dial the variations occur bdween sound's made by 
the same nrjgan of speech as in ordinary philology. 

It is qaitu evident that the onomstoptric words of many 
savage peoples me of too artificial and infedletUfaL a jorLt* ho 
compared wi Lis the few inatiqctivo imitations ol’ uoLuQucnccd 
efrildhocd. 

Attsimtiatf That theme is a great variety in 

the onomatriptcic or isiitatira words of the lewest races of man 
— a much greater variety than can be sa d tc csist in L ho early 
speech of the buman cbiid — is ■evident from a direful study of 
IIvbi languaga In tjia different Australian dklECis, eg., we 
find the following words (nmong others) for 1 Sough 7 l. wafer, 
tram bol writ, kangnJla, gOOry'irarirhinka, tirri keblin, miinkn, yi fr, 
cnunjtir, StEndii ptllia, karibok, gruibintiiiiitkia, watE'ii-hiao, yathirh 
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etc,; a^d ammi American Indian tribes die folicmlng names 
fci the ^tjulteray ': ditlfli, IfllGtiQ, l^lflr, wklwiL-^kflift, kepbap, 
Aebwnk, et& ; and in Australia : billyljjikikka, cooluflilkria, 
booroo liuurtnj, baJiilftblr, etc, Hoj iilacy there is immense 
variety in die* ^orps for ‘yei'Ahd 1 no 1 among the Auscul.an 
muc c-Liier ptfliiiitive Jongtiageii COnlpJeiiity being often fmand 
where feast expected,, and samplicity where it might not he 
rooked Tor 

h is fair, Jinwevgr, so say ttuifj vritb respect to bsimsn 
ndsca and mewnenlw especkllj, I Lie AusLmkans (and some 
other primitive races as wad, like the Frvnti) evidence great 
iVili ;n onomatcpcc’c Imitation. The Djeyerie laagpagc oF 
Soutli Australia, e-g„ lifts many very cupreasiv'a words of this 
aoii (13d, II- |i, 8y), aj^h, tg,, 15 the fnilowing: — 



ApaanpSU 

Kmivjuikki 

□ijjiyaliur.ylnd 

OjniLdiLcIhiL-.d'.-'iLa 

Chulj^Gcr ubdO 
&nniL-inrdrnii, r :rjTi 

Klala 

KhoV-oe 

r je 

Kwnprrra 
ECmn kdjijl 

"l|ljlj;;il 

KtilhuMu 

K'_nLhd.kwnLhi|'^ 

Kiframtn 

Kiunirvic 

KLnkkurnna 

Mnmijlrric 

Al etraicKjartyj 

Mur,umy™nii 

Nii'nudlk 

!S' Ci hot-ktan u krj Lou 

MgiKOOnCKWOO 

□orocDoraj 

PSmkaitfl 

I iyscjouiliifii 
Ti: :t i 

Th'idckkm 



Tlmu-jurji 

ThumpttbtJldptlc 

’i^ICtcnn 



— Dumli, 

■= llriilTijj. 

— Trunin* [Mo:. 

■ W imiciiLi^ uii lilt [Jur|viiii nf jokii^. 

— A Loll, plni^d with I . ■ ■ : : I : i 1 . 1 L 1 : 1 L. 

^ Knuwl, r 

— I_-,urh. 

= Yeti 

— Very EHoiced, 

= kvsdirw ar wl'.irrinfl nufii; cy»**l by bdnlu iniii|j, 

- A griiiiima m-fc. 

*- EjnciilUjim Ili n . from ikugcr, 

= n'.vii iy, [fciiily. (K-ilie - en.njjh F). 

— Bhaklw. 

— IHjiec-, fin me. 

= Dtratuty. 

- FcElsng mill LhflhwmJl fitopLua in dork. K’.irm-. 

failing, 

-r Clrela, cu from In a eevr-.m. 

1— Dis^Lfec, ddihrTEAd, 

- Tiitkad^, goiui>ILrm. 

“ S-Tins^t 

= CoatinimJly raj^Hfejg, rdt«ELln^ 

— cjuieri;. hafllift, 

- 3 Tnr:i , Itiugh, *trwig. 

-• Grtpinfl in nay e mined a\ u,i$ wilfc Ltiu Imrjds 
fa* JHiythine'. 

= Jhtiss a-.i&ed liy lords rerdlng -Jh bind Dr wr.lsr. 

- TIckMi, 

=* Td put the laaftlie Out uF die icnuSk to donate 
l-i'L die person wlp fi3«, to la ■> ily jt'jLir-, 

" WaJkhlg softly an tfjHtni Lj j;;rp"iv. 

= Walkiig Meakbib ao uu jlfll ift dlsLoib prey.. 

— Ml. 
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WSttwIltirn* ^ Rearing at Lhii'rlra-. 

VclyellinrcKi — Hysteria (with WMnsn], 

Vi/jiUmk 1 — Hysterics niter emrtHsive lnugbtGr. 

Ptiritfy tti OmmataJ>sia . — Such words partake, 3fiOs in 
distinct Or indistinct JiishioP of t->e genius of cos fepguagfl 
to which they belong; and itt such languages at least as these 
trusted of by Ur Dotaey Herve more ns formative dentents of 
Che vocabulary than do, generally, the OnOnnatOpneias of diil- 
dieo; the tntler have, En fast, a aperies of deadness about 
them o? $. servile kind of imitation that the speech cf primitive 
penplts often docs net possess stall, There is USlfiilly more 
Lfeand body to the on u matepes of saiaji.es than to those of 
civilised children j, qoE^ in. ihair 1 oiigisal languPEL-s,' tb&te 
they create for th cmss-Vcs, do .re rr-rtl with the teal cotyg- 
spandence& uf mtu^u oiiDiiHltcpa- Cliildteti alone, who wens 
capable of (TeaLtOg '.raids tike ABjivfaisis i 1 the feeling you have 
just before you jump, douT: you knew — when you mean to 
jump and wan; to do it, oed-ate just a little bit afraid to do 
it 1 is -ji, p. could compete with the originators of niany 
of the onomafoipes of primitive tOngii.es. The child is re- 
press"*-. by the necessity of lining oa the larguii-je uf his 
elders before he has either the opportunity or the TiiCjuiremeut 
to create onmnampea like the following cited by Dr Dutboj, 
froni various riinitcm of the Sioinr. stock of American* T nd i»fl 
ian^uar^es . A'M-ifjm L = c the sound made in blushing against 
or pulling through sunflowers, grass or leaves'; ,S+-=> L t!iA 
sound of :.ce breaking up and floating i.ilT, or that of a steady 
min*; L tbe loond boos d when a tree is elrutk with 

an aue in o^ld weather : ) rihi-khitfsa ° 'iAe=*' f he r.-Li nebi ng scan d 
beriLd whan a ried is pulled over firm snow on a Treaty 
morning-' 

Jn the simpler sert of onOmntopes : Hu, : to bark like a dog 
qj a wolf'; j'm, r Lhe sound of planing 1 K-v -, 'the noise of 4 
gun, 1 etc-, the Siouan Indian is much never the child, With 
the adult. c.vilisod individual the cultivated imagination comes 
to the rescue — three young men, e-g., asked to irate what sound 
was suggested to them by trie lei ter giGiio gfo&i answered, 
respectively, c Dropping of something at mi-liquid, 1 'clunking 
of L hog,' 1 clapping of hinds together * {my, p, J r 7 >- though 
r,Dt a Little of the old auomatdjjMtc are Li*. 5 doruumt even lien:, 
V Vi 111 adults of toe present tlay, however* the esentira of 
onorastepeeia is inteiprietalLVE ralhcj than CreMive, Kir Dan id. 
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Wilson teemd* the following itltewting observations of Ameri- 
ca . T: Hi l.'.:i :• sift to certain onomatopoeias- : 1 ' Gronyfaataka, 

educated Mohawk Indian, m replying to some queries ad 
df?ss:c io him relative to hi* native Manage, thus writes, me 
:n referents lo Lh-.; dtprtfttiilpti fjyciferut or whip [KMJt^wsL ; 
“When X listen with my Indian ears, it seems to sno utterly 
impossible to forai any other word from an imitation oF its 
notes than As but when I put on my English ears 
7 bear the bird quite dislLncely saying lufcpjmr-ivti'L" 
Assddtanad,- an odocatiKS Odar.vvah Indian, wrote the jams 
cry., hosed nightly throughout the summer in thu American 
forts is, •fpxh-w-tmh / and an English tnnn, recently arrived in 
Canada,, wl)Q listened lo the Cry few Lhe first time, without 
being aware rtf the. popular significance attached to it, note it 
down, it my request, ekfsn-nnhJ The present writer, when 
amohg lhe Ko-otc iays of South- J&attetn Brtisb Columbia in 
Hie Sit metier Of :%r ; foil— ;1 lliii^ when h* tried to thins in lhe 
Indian language, the cry of the owl Jisemed to be 
AirAW, an iho KootenayB lender,, but cm re lapsing Into Engl is a 
it Was unmistakably lh* familiar in -ivh i- to-wvt it in- &>/uL l’hc 
whip^acufwiJI ws* certainly not the f.r;i tiling named by the 
American Indians, or die frog by die Pacific Islanders; end 
the feet that their lurgunge hid ftlitady laiten surnu tom of 
shape before llisse OnOmatfiepic nfcsttMi were invented, mu-e 
tiian any actual di Terence in Lhe cries or the creatures Ihetll- 
aclvcs, must aconnot for the diffcrEnt words used to name the 
Whippoorwill, which Dr Caliche t fas noted ainong various 
Indian tribe Si, and for the different Onomatopoeic nan^n neoontfed 
by Dr Guppy aa exist ing a noting flic Solomon T slander^ Aus- 
tralians, Malays, etc. 

jDtvela&mttti nf L<i tart frApt {hi. Cry , — According to 
V. Henri j+gt, p. a?}, duet* exists. fh^m Lire poiiat of view af 
onatomy and phyH-olcgy r ‘ruLy "s. rruandtatjvft differemco 
between the language of animals and Lhe spueeb of man, the 
iatter possessing a much more extensive register and »it 
infinitely mere varied timbre ami articulation.’ The problem 
of the origin of Iruiguagc may thus be rtot a linguistic one, nut 
'a chapter Of comparative anatomy (articulation) and of pure 
physiology {rudimentary exercise of faculty).' 

Ltffcvre (352, p, 42) thus sketches the development of 
human speech from the cry to the grammatical categories : 
’ JdaiL, 3rd Ed. , Vch II, g>, 36-5. 
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1 Animals possess IfO of the Important eJEmeMsof language — ■ 
the spontanenns rode* cry of emorion dl need, Lhc voluntary 
cry of warning,, threat dl- anmnians, Fiom there two mrii of 
utterance, rum, endowed. already with i. richfcF total apparatus 
ftnd a more devtloptni train, evolved notnertras vaii^tiss hy 
means of susss, redupticaiiarc, intonaLtoD. r l'be naming <jj- 
autnmoning ay, the germ of the dermonstnitive mots, is the 
rxircsit oi the tames c-f minihets, aea and fl istaive J llie 
emotional cry, of tyfcich our eksplc mttrjccti-ana are hue ±a 
rElics, in catnbitiMiDB with the deiaoiMtrt,tivefi J prepares the 
tMitlin.es Dt‘ the sentence, anti already renossents the verb md 
the names of States cr actions. InnLatLcm. direct Dr symbolical* 
and necessarily only apprAKimatiye oF rte soohds of crtemil 
nature, i.i, t onarn alopecia, famished Lite demeh Is of ilia 
attributive refits, from which. arise the names of objects, 
special vethi arid Lhcii d-eri vn hi vtts. Analogy unci metaphor 
complete tiic vocabulary, applying to iht obiecL- discEtned hy 
touch, sight, smell ahd taste qualifying adjectives derived from 
oflonifttopcfio. Jlessoti then cwminfc into play Tfijecta the 
greater part of ibis unmanageable wealth, mid. adopts a. certain 
number Of HKmtli U'hiuh have already been reduced to a vague 
and generic s-.nrse; and by derivation, composition and affixes, 
lhc rod sound* produce those endless Families of words, related 
lo uftdi Other in every degree of kindred, frym the ok^fiifl to 
the most doubtful, which grammar finally tanges in the cate- 
gories known as tits parts of apseth.’ 

But cne can dogmatise only with danger here. Sea hna 
been thought responsible for some of the sloping and beauti- 
fying of language among men, as it certainly has among l lie 
animals. Love made the first poe! when every word was a. 
poem* and alt speech* pcrhacs, chaotically musical. It is a 
Loop step from Lbc mutual, calls, ol ansmaLs tc the languages 
which iL holc pMplci no"- not ia intemtitionikl COmlpondcjice. 

The influence of the sex-uis-tinct in the fmrmalitm or 
shaping of language :s well seen st £bou1 I tie time of 
puberty, when Lhe f nonsense. talk ’ cr lovets is so apt to be 
indulged in, and when even entirety new ,n; g'J-sgcs are some- 
times invented and U&fid for <i OGnsidiTnblc period- In other 
retpeoti the relation of child and mothei has probably always 
been the chief factor in the production ur taaguS-UC, nod, 
women and children are Still,, in the tsail'i way, the typical 

LIHETS of language. 
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RegtifUid too., taka to* ay bj the pc-in-t of denture 

For Hie hialmy of the kuirian mind as Triton in Language, In 
tHc beginning, appflte i F-ly, on mstifffd 'i of fawOiltab-le circnm 
)lmK5 caused the ay idow u nderatood by consciousness) io 
pus from, the instinctive (0 the rational flatet W»d to become 
sign LA cant. Onn cart hardly maintain, as some have done, 
Hint I Lie cry was the creatin' of consciousness. 

Accnrding to Zamardrila ihe language-unit is thn interjec- 
tion, which never really KGQflics a word, and never an bo 
ety , iYioLeaised into ft root and its prefix or Bufft-L From ibis 
point of view Lie great problem of early men wM how to 
paaa JiOo inlet jecticn and imitative ones to * roots. 1 Thq 
mechanism of an interjection, which is, so to speak, 1 the 
heart of laippiage E ' lies more in the intonation Emit in the 
Kjnnd Itself; (tKt Tor example, may fiignily 1 pain, pfeaaur*, 
surprise, rear, admiration, repiradj 1 etc, The intonation which 
gave life to the Original interjections Still survives to gbre 
JifTercrt meaning to real ‘ words _ (633 }■ The psychology of 
the interjection has yet to be wi-iLten. 

Za.Trv.tFe used is &m&tse Aniwmfc -— Seme InrerestiiiE 
facts in connecLkm with the history of the cry may he glean* d 
from the s 1 a rly of the ‘Language used to domestic imimaJs, 1 
an esbaustEVE account of which has rcutmly beer, published 
by Dr H. CairiugLmi Ito-ton of New Yak. "This '.cims 
used in onlling them, 1 says Dr Bolton (6g, p. 113), L fiie 
Jjetiflraliy corruptions of the stKicnt names of Lb* Hibula 
themselves (sometimes with a prefix as “corns 1 ’'), one the rest 
□L Lac kn^'.iiigo is made up 0: obsolete expressions originally 
fanning part of ordinaiy speed! to the infancy of ItS^ develop- 
ment, which hive been ^reserved through this apct-al 05*80, 
together w i> 3: inarLiculnte sound' and i>il Is laving did: origin 
in Lh* attempt of man to lower his Language to the com- 
prehension nL' the domesticated animals, and to imitate their 
ctfh cries. Ail these wads am subject to trie same inliuei!M3 
that Lead to the davaiopment of delects, thus prodndng 
IranaJcnnatioLis not easily irUttd ; _ moreover, these changes 
arc quite radical, inasmuch as the language is anwriksE:, and 
is petpetnaled only by the iem of Yhsfsik- 

A very important feature of Lhs Language under oon- 
sidetstiorj " ic 'the mtisjeal intonation, which g:vcs to each 
cry a special character, having ^caJ in linSncc with the a r : Ufcais 
addressed- ! In celling, aa animal from ft distance 'Ihe 
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cry becomes 9 loud shout in a shrill key, and greciiJy 
prol tinged., 1 while, if the animal La cjnsa by, *tho same term 
ia uttered ih a soft, low tone* and coaxingly/ i'his inlonwLiou 
is linwiif an art by itself, and otic may compare L[ with the 
1 calls ' of children on the street, the 1 CheS ' of hawkers and 
pedtan, and other more punitive forms of speech, while the 
Etme device is largely employed. 

The Spanish pro verbs M: is useless to call tui^iui to an 
old dog. 1 eiicmpliilea another aspect of this somewhat ancient 
language, fur old animals end young animals have vary 
rrecufenlly entirely di.TctenC call-words. In Lettish, f.J.j dqgp 
are called with &ufz ! htfo / and puppies with htktt i foehn / 
In Illyria dogs an; driven away with as / _ or ittAe i puppies 
with iskf <ind l.lthuansan shepherds cnll sheep with <u>, ait? 
lambs waLfr fwrr? hurr? 

It is wciLhy of note aUo that aofuC children's names for 
domtf boated animals me closely related. to the toxrespundhig 
call-words, t.g>, the ward hHv^paert used by children in 
Older: burg, consists of puzrt ( f bt>r 4 Sy and hia^ the cull-word 
rot that ar.inml This appears clearly nlso ir. tire following list 
of children's HicknacicE and rtll-woris fur annuals in the &i*un 
Ersgefcatge, which Dr boltun dies from CripfcTt (d 5 , u-(ia}:— 



rLTir.'-Ji- 


n.n.ii^n'. tikOLTMU 




LijT> l ,VnnL 


CdW 


mil Iscbl 


[oJwdil, miMErh 


nnwt 


f4pl 


I'.V'il , hi|' , In j 


Hr 


baschl 


IwmM, hewnb, l*scb 


Cm 


Yi'iILeI 


cr.ii, hi*, bris 


fh-KiK! 


llwl 


iwl. lib, hU 


Glikhen 


iljij 


dpL, lip, rip 


lltTl 


bull 


bnLl, Lit. but 



Dr Button (65, p, 66) calls attemion ta the focr that the 
dog him been highly favoured by man, who L ptt}'* an uncon- 
kcIolis tr.bu te lo rhe intelligence of Ills faithful companion by 
addressing him with words of ordinary speech, 1 while for tl£ 
other domestic nnlfO*!* parses, collie, sheep, swine, poultry, 
etc,) he emploja l a variety of tltlgulait terms never Ti*ft<] in 
speaking i# his fellows ; these comprise inarticulate sounds 
and musical calls, beside* whistling, chirping, clicking, and 
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other sounds nor easily rcpi esented by eiJiy combination of 
letters of ihe F-ugli-lh alphabet, ndi by musical notation ,- 1 No 
direful obBCJv-Ationa turn: yet made of the conduct of 
children in this matter. To talhe* auimds than the dog, Just 
as to his own infant, num seems to prefer to use a sort of 
speech. whir'll, as Dr Bolton remarks, ^ 1 baby-tails ’ of on 
wlri type. It ts, hawcniT, z curious DcL that, lot the 
benefit of man’s firatpet, Ilia human child, one idrl Of 1 bnby- 
aEk r was devised, and for his second, the domesticated pnst 
animsl, anQlher. 

Another fnce, paralleled also in the beginning of Speech 
in the human individual, is brought ant by tliis author, who 
obccrrss ; 'Since the same sound is used in GeonaRy 10 Stop 
hordes as Is used in Italy to strut them, vii., iirirv, it is eon- 
MITOtle that an Italian horse transported to Crcrmany might 
oolt in response to the Teuiomc command to stop. Several 
revaraife of this character haw been reported 1,0 me; the 
Click, jc/S, used to stare houses In the United States is em- 
ployed to atop thorn in India ; the chirp, jHp, used to tho 
United States to urge horaeft for.vrud ^ used to stop them in 
South Africa; and the A at and Am, usee ia France Id direct 
animal; to ±e right and loir respectively, ?ie said by the 
lexicographers, Kalin, Pitted *nd T-iccr^, to he employed in 
the rcvETse sense in Swltrerlnnd ’ 

So me n hat simiLur contradictions are found in I he gSEUrea 
and customs of courtesy of viLriuuS people^ and in the cenre- 
Epottding actions of children, Tfmv some of them may have 
arisen. Or been perpetuated., may, perhaps, he sera from the 
following, account, given by Colonel McQsry, of the origin of 
two mistakc-s in sslutation; ‘The CbinHe in Utah fel: into 
a curious blunder in using some of our phrases On meeting 
a resideul ftl any time of day or night they called out " good- 
oi-orniEig- L J7 and, on parting, Jl good-night I " crveri if it wits 
hefore breakfast, A similar enor In stiLtaHou made by 
the Zufli. When the officers from Fort Wingate voiced the 
Psiahio, Lhay wore naturally amaotia Lc reach the Lraders 1 store, 
so thry called out to the first person they met p "How arc you.* 
Whftreb tire store V The Z-jf.l taught up all die sounds as 
one grsetsng, andr in the kindness of their hearts, shouted 
them to all subsequent visitors. The saLutation, "How are 
you > Glvu me a match L” ims a like explanations 1 
1 jfrusiF. AfitAyt Vol. lit p, raS, 
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In ’many parts of tha world, with die introdiictLOn cf the 
t'uTse and fliUj domestic minula, have gone L]^ call-words of 
the people! iriLroduang tbem. In Hawaii, aj., English call- 
words hid used. So* tOCr, the Cairo donkeys ' know the English 
which the be. t- drivers now use/ and horaea 

'die Turkish gj'rr, ;r taek. ,:i Jl&reowr, some miLtrtiHifliners 
aLi said to use only Trench words in addressing their aid mala. 
Animals scam ly rsrst'm'blc cbiEdrefl In ;be readiness iv.Lh 
which they Dime to recognise varieties rjf EntOhUiiH?, change 
Frnm out luntiuagc to another', mid in their early lEf- differ From 
EheiT latter years in the n atiinc of the speech-forms which they «irt 
appreciate. Saint 1 , i-irj i u evidence of ] ike Impor: n \y be cspcc led 
from Uie study of the cries to. -dirt animals uwuwg savages, 

T/ti ‘Jftftrvr* in 1 -^/fHiy. —Dr I/ikens (g-jj, p. 44.1) calls 
Attention Co the faci that in most,. if not all the current discui- 
■■^ii 1 ~ u or the origin cf Irm^uage* the hcarr.f is *: i lixi^i y“ ignored,, 
altli05i£ ii * 1 he ^trtsiicn nf * Lrac sounds will acraet the attendtn i 
oF f and! be understood by, die heiueris- ui jeasl ns important 
& Question aa what Bounds tbt siresler will rKUiittllly mAhe'j 
di6 OdOmatcporift w'il need tc be fo’ the hearer as well as fur 
die speaker ,3!! twidonced by the hunter's list of the calls or 
warning scunci of animal-., etc., p dre sound-* Lo which Icifiy 
givehesd, and therefore the ilnji !u which Lluty attach mcai;- 
iij^..' According to IV lu.tens, the case Is similar ‘when die 
orfjther or nurse imitates ihe child’s babble and says, 
papapa/ 7 nr " lsianuimsma/* or “baby."' A I', such words, 
together with ' all the orirtruii vryrdi for food ’ eiottd Liy various 
write?*, J art mere nature! sounds that come to have a meaning 
by the Iccl that tire oirents or others adopt them, and Accepi 
their use by I he child,. who cliua gradiuilly associates maarsinff 
with diem. It is well klKKm that dreao =anie sounds occur in 
nearly all IntiguapoB, hut the tnennipg v-mres, ospceiijdly ummig 
language, although always perl inning either tu iliu 
child, or paiencs, ot food, or other necess:itj- of the enrly 
months of life, llaby-t.lk is of the rankest growth thuOrii; 
snvnget, 5*vd undoubtedly played a treater r&fc in the past 
Uian It docs as pi^ierd, lining new so far eitiu^Vllshcd by the 
greater necessity of conform iLy irj Adult usage. 5 Somewhat, 
similar view* were- reached by Krinton tu h.i$ paper on 'Tire 
Rtyaiologicsi Correlation of reiiain Linguistic Radicals/ where 
lie dru? diploma the origin and widespread character of such 
E ph ysonyms 1 ns murna, rawra, ana, ^rt^c, ^oAs, fcrAr .■ 'In the 
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infant's Writ attempt id Httflr articulate houihIh, the CCmsDnanCs 
wj, p iiiitt i deddedly preponderate ^ and the natural vowel a, 
asaod*tei with these, yields the child's f'rti syllables. It 
repeats such sounds as jr;n ma-wa or pa-px-pa without attach- 
ing any meaning LG th^m; the parents apply these sounds to 
llictnsdlyeSi and thus impai L to Lhem their signification ' 
{p. cxctaiiL). In this way have arisen certaia perMlttl ptOtiCtihs, 
detnonsCiatires, locatives, “■'oid* of direction and indication, 
n-hora radicals ate these and kindled consonants, thus ac- 
counting fori surprising similarity in the phonetic COnstitation 
□f many oF rbese words in innumerable, unrakled fi m iii^s of 
speech nil Gvfcr cheglubG- 

Restuph'iSrK'ini. lledupLication, in primitive tongues, ia not 
by any means the very simple thing that some writers abouL 
child- language have made it out to bo- Says Dr A, Sr 
Gfttsohet 1 ; l Orv$ Of the rnorf hitaftiH fenUltK of m Indian 
In fig-i:|go Is reduplication for inflectional purposes, In this we 
observe a thorough dUkienae between Masltoii and the lan- 
guages west of the Mississippi Iliver, In Mas-lcrjltt the second 
syllabi* is (lie red upti wiled on* in .id" “dives and verbs ; w«t 
of the river-, at feuii. in Toniho. Atiiiapa and 7’onkawe, it is 
the first one. Linguists able to appreciate this crreumBtanoc 
Fully ■will not deny that it is of great weight in separating 
certain classes or lingukLlc families from each other, and 
consequently in assigning them different areas in primordial 
epochs. The Sahapfin and Dakota cucepled, no other lin- 
guistic family of North America is known to me whjch redupli- 
cates foT ir.flortional (not fat derivational) purposes in tbesaiave 
manner as Maskoki-' 



As a means of forming die plttrrnl From the singular redupli- 
cation is known to many primitive A.neiiran fondues, p.g,, 
Tsimshian, Kwnkiuli, Nahnati, which othtis. ccually primitive, 
such as the Kootenay, know nothing about in this connection. 



just as many fang uiLges. are miacguainiedwith the Aryan device of 
forming the preterite of vorhs by redupELcalum. A nd lI ■$ modi Tied 
forms of reduplication am by no means all oFths sort reprESEnted 
by the Fitsi word of three SylkbLcs ccmcd by the little ch.Lid 



of Proreesor ?eJtL, J&Aifa (tcimbined from Ajta and ywyta) 

In some languages reduplication becomes a fine an, or even 
ASciervcG- Among rbe hundreds of reduphtatjves existing in 
the Voruba (a IV* U African iangaage of vriy primitive chara-c- 



1 dfy r- Ilf. of Ct-ceA, f, V-ril. II, j, 7r. 
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Ler), we meet with no: o few like ihe FollowiPfi : (tn-du, J black J j 
' dimness ■■ j fb-fy, 1 glCtLering ' ; ju-ju, 1 white 1 ; 

' loudly r ; jtiya* " nimbly,,' etc- — there being apparently a 
very strong tendency no form adverbs relating to colour, 
in otinn, utc., by reduplication, a peculiarity UQ'-iceab'e also in 

the l-'ants language, 

This use of reduplication js nowhere better seer thin in 
the KlanniLh, an T urban language of Oregon, (be grammar and 
vocabulary of which have recently been most carefiiHy studied 
by £>t A. S. Oatsdiet (439). The following examples will 
illustrate the point: — Red = tak taklL ; Rough -kilchltircliLi t 
Slippery - laklnlli ; Smooth ^ raitjli ; Siioi'i; - 1 it- :i iit .: ~ ! .. 

The law of least eflbrt encourages reduplication in child- 
spctcrij jut envirofnnerit causes it to bn almost saiim.j {wita 
t ; :;s cjLceptkm c.i - j. few inflated or suggested onomatopoeias! of 
the nature deflciibrsd by Dr G. Stanley Hall in the case of n 
ycunp boy (sS£, p. 133}: 1 Pleasure was ufiar, fou:id in 
making nil possible iwises with variations of pitch, stress, eln, 
baL tvltedier Tor ears, voice, or boLb, omit can say, Often the 
talking el adults is imitated by prolonged jabbering, ml, later, 
writing is imitated by prolonged quiddlmg with a pencil before 
letters ate known. when bold In say af:Ermc a list of words 
of twn syibblcji the first ay 11 a bio 'ivaa almost rlllrays repeated, 
f-g,, MaTy was i wa-nu., always loudly xpnhen, for ^hc was a 
hijj, loud-vniccG girl ; J cilia « itu-iiti ■ little — hlar.Vei — 

ifrxJw ; in. tar - fa. - fa ; master - w<z nua ; pasru rc —ja-fni ; 
naughty = J!u-mi K etc. 1 Theae imitative redupLienUOtiS are 
very common among diildren t and primitive peoples exhibit 
^i in liar when omen it. 

Child-Lang™^ ami PriwiStii* Sjt&k — In a very interesting 
article m 'Tbe-iipcrah of Children/ in the Writ test! t& Century 
for M.ay 1^97, Mr 3 , 3 . Bnckman sets forth the following 
theses, which lie support with many data from Ulc abservation 
of child language (yo)t— |. The variations cl human trm- 
jpiagcs originated in the imperfections of human Q-^ans of 
spcKn. a- All human langup£e could, in the cmirae of time, 
haye been developed frhai the variations mads by hujiwii 
beings in thdr effrirLs, hist, to pronounce one original ward, 
then to speak the forms this word assumed by such treatment, 
and AO ™. j. Such a primordial root mny be £ni- L excre- 
raent, disgust,-' 4. The infancy nf •speech m the individual 
shows what was the Infancy oF speech in tEic rate, 5- TIk 
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vocabulary of the present-day human huby at twenty months 
old appro liuntcLj represents the Speech of nduit pie-hutnfln 
ancestors. tin The speech, with nil iis imperfections, of a three- 
y-SDMr- 3 'ld, child would he about the attain na-ent of primitive; 
adult human speakers. 7 The speech of cbiLdveiij the sLijg of 
the pky-gtDund and the talk cf the struct may all he studied 
far the better understanding of the genesis of human speech. 

The idea that through the Attempt to pronoun-co the firs*, 
word (or wOrd.3), and through imitation of the Vftria&BK n*reby 
produced* the variations of human speech (aided hy the 
peculiarities uf the organa of speech at the time) arose, lb a 
theory not nearly so difficult to, believe. £is the view that the 
original begetter of all human Language was the discomfort 
Tepeesonttnc r roc* AnA ' [rf. G?. Latin tamrt-, and fm 

gswts amii), cut of which, by decapitation, decsudatimi and 
syncope of its descendantS t the work) of speech and ah 'chat 
therein is were bum {ant from ffak&dak-itsfuni, 'bike 1 ' from 
Aitytk, itliimi from M&ifitemti, ate thought to point the ways in 
wh:ch such things were accomplished). Not 1:1 neb more 
snisfaeJory would he the development of ' the three roots nf 
Tcdtaiyan language mi (" mother ") K da or ft (“father," 
Sl food !5 ) s In ( <f mlk |') 1 — put pf Lhe tu-lawni* aeriw of the 
liilLaby talk or babbling of the prattling child. 

Whether l he speech of a twenty-months eld human child hes 
nearer to that of '.adult pre-human ancestors ' than the speech 
of a three-year- n-ld to that of H primitive adult rpeuksn' Isa 
matter that calls for very little dogmatism, ahhoughj perhaps, 
we umJcrCBticirLte till] the real speech. -capabilities of both the 
jut Eudtinun is Upon much miter ground when he discusses 
the Tacts of child-language themself and their resemWanoes 
Co similar facts i n the speech of primitive pEoples (the loss of 
initial or P-n-tl s r the change of medial ur initial 1 to A; she 
Slihtfi tution. of 11 Or ny for /, of n Or l fur r f the intcrchBnging 
of ( and A, d and g, w and r, 1 and/ A and// tli-e dropping of 
tnitiai // and the iminnjcrnbGc senmiag oddities which li$ ia 
the child’s aLtemptS to reproduce the words and Bounds used 
by the adults arid others of hbs environment). Coincidences 
with old iTfsbj the classic- tongues, Polynesian diatech, and 
American or Australian primitive languages, are tirUinly by 
np means uncommon, though th-eir ngnihcancfl is apt to bo 
much CKay.gflrated- In I'acL, the id&: suggests itself that after 
all Ibe child may be as- imperfect as reproducer of past hum™ 
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(or pn?huij»an) speech ab bb matigkwfa = ' mantelpiece 1 and 
ihJai = 1 scissors 1 shew Lira to be of the present Forma of 
human laragurtgc- Hi* invention ratlier than h-s Ernilaticun ought 
to be the prime trait nilying; him v/icLh his tip of tony pgo. 
Following up n. rather curious paper by Alfred R-Siell 
Wallace f( 5 y]Ji, in which is ciplcLted the relation of mouth- 
Ecaturu and primitive language, Mr Charles Johnston, sending 
tram the nrefnise that r thi huovan race bagan to talk ns babies 
begin to L ML:/ wiLb £he wnrilwy that 1 ia the puttie of evory 
baby ttc have a repetition, in a minor key, of the voice of the 
sMrlie&t rnari F and by YfAtokiny the hist nnovcinents of speech 
in A btby ve «n tee onto more she steps inarticulate language 
which she whole world of man on.ci- took in dim ages | ony -igo 1 
{it?, p. 495X reaches the conclusion that -a vast period of 
voweJ-lfl nguage preceded by A lung interval all consonant speeds. J 

VumtU and Can.ic no rt /j, -■ A fie i this. came * a tHUnaitWn 
period of great wealth and variety, whore breathings ai-rl aeini- 
voweEs we iu added to pure vOwcJs j then arose probably nasals, 
and, last of all r pare CCnsotUflte, J Of this vwel-Sfeech tie 
author maintains that r it is strictly spontaneous, from within 
out wards? it is the same in babies of diflkipnt lands, whose 
parents speak eni truly different lar^UP^ie?; ’ (jip, p, 50a), 

Here again the author’s di.cn from the language of baby- 
hood art more eanv-hdng than his dtations from rhe tongues- 
of prutiitiva peoples. The first real speech mcy have arisen 
from the reduettoa of the child’s {t-Mni-a-a, ti-a i*, etc,, 

to single dimeniiotis, arid At/oj m-iy be one of the ofutiifrvs-Ei- 
prtsELODS of Baily h a man speech, bui the s?ah;n-.ent thnt the 
PoiyttoSiati Language represents £ the sccaad psriod of baby 
calk,’ on account or its abundant iue of puie vowels, blinks 
the notorious fact that much of the 1 vocalic chancier' of Poly- 
nesian directs is due to omission and dropping of confioiiap'^, 
gutturals especially . a phenomenon very uotLceahh-, t.g. t in 
the language of Hawaii. Ia hire fashion elimination of vowels 
ii*$ given K? some Other primitive tongues a very ' ooneoi lanml 
character.’ Th-csa historical Accidents and incidents cannot, 
therefore, be made the basis of a comparison with baby-spccch. 
Tne Tolynesmn language, e^.. is not *ari armsted form us' 
hiby-sptech,' nor c*j] it be raid to have inherited from the 
distant past characters which it bat Only recently acquired. 
Similar criticisms apply to Mr Johnston's general assertion that 
c the Rpeecli of Po : yn,eskna h Chinese and Negroes— dF the red. 
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brown,, ydlblf and mack rac^— corresponds to. definite singes 
of baby-talk/ 

Ascending to C- CrnKD.: Ctjnvfiisc, 1 who holds that Basic's 
rflOther-tGPe -s Turin's mother-forte/ (lit Original vowel snutid is 

I Lite primitive a {cA), Lhe first, Amplest, easier. of ail vytal utter- 
ances, the oaomstopif: vocable far mother.' Further, w* fire 
told, ; man, to intensify its lovt-symbolism In verbal eaprettion, 
gavell the ^rbo-ccrrsonantal pre.tK, m-ma, and children verbally 
-ndodiivd ar.d sweete-ted this symljCfllsm by iteration, tuaixa.* 
The meaning of (his mother- tone is thus described: 1 The 
mother-tone n, with the mi, ha of every baby, white ui black, 
band o: fret boot of igflmant nr learned parents, of the baby 
of ail nations under the sun — this cry af Jar.ib, hid, cdlF, with iti 
feline and canine modifications, is- one of those germs [fane- 
germs found nat only in the voice if .m: 43 ri but in the voices of 
the animal kingdom], tins which expresses a crying desire, 
the immediate satisfying ui which .s sought.’ Thus n tbs 
very beginning 1 o:idei atopy demonstrates cha synthesis of 
man p i heart with rennb mind.' 

Seme writers Go the speech a: earl j- childhood Lave not 
only njccgiiisefl a 'pure vowel period/ but have distinguished 
closely tli* times of appeat^nce or dis ;u divide aL vowels 
(SoilE-y and in cwmbidatfonsO* and it eoem to be generally 
ad unread that vowels precede consonants, The differences ii 
Endividuid children aroj however, remarkable, and sufficient 
af.cntiOii l«5 not yee befcn given io whflt Dr LukcnS has styled 
'mere play strands, 3 which, daring Lbe first year *f chiMhcmd, 
'are perfectly fiee r now eieiclsirip the lips, now the tongue 
aud palate, arid again the threat pints, 1 etc. Out of the rich- 
ness and variety of this 'piimQTdinl babbling' — to ure Professor 
Su-ty'a term — 'a rthtansd for the dilBC-Ult pOrfonrnLnces of 
articulate speech, ' the sounds cf later life grow by laws yet 
JiKlc understood- PicyeT Inclines stTongey to -t"n is view, but 
Sally is rather of opinion diat 1 we hRve in tins i^fimtiic 

II Aa-dt-ing" 1 more n rudiment oF song and jfluaaO than of 
apEscli/ and would see in this ' voice-play, J more cl "a. mde, 
spontaneous ringing' which prepares the way far the pro- 
duction nf citLculate sounds, He finds here a rajlfiroifemeiti 
to pumitivc man ; 1 the rede vncol rumsic ol savages consists of 
a simMur rhythmic threading of meaning Less sounds, jn which, 
as Lcl Lais infantile song, change of feeling reflect themself 1 
(dir a, p. 137}. 



1 ftfmiit, Yd. V, ii. VTJ. 
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_ TboraushjjaLng sdcntilk studies of the sounds of euly 
Cbrid-Epeech arc few Jnd for between, though Tracy, 1 =uJ]j and 
Luketm hive licit a tittle to say on the subject in i&dditiciii to 
the earl let wi-Ltets, the 1 (Able of mispronounced LnttLI sneiids 1 
given by the laaL being of aficciat vtdue, As Dr Lukcns 
Justly Observes (ayy, p. 433) ■ ‘A 15 ’ tje child ^ mispTonuribit- 
tinn is rather nr. indistinctness nr tagiicnesa of uLtetanee than 
an craE-and-oat suhsititiuion of a wrung sound for a light caw-,’ 
ricifessar Sully says {fiam., p. r^i); 'In eetfttiti casus ihene 
eeertiS Little kinship between the sounds or the articulaloiy 
ScLions by whjdi they are pindcrced. At the Early slagc, mate 
particularly, alrcogt any manageable sound seems to do duly 
fts a substitute. 1 These facta seem cn be paralleled by oenain 
phettometl* channCttmtsc af not a ierr primitive Concura, 
According to Father Montoya there is in the Guartmi Language 
0/ South America 'a constant chapiina of the letters fur 
which no f.sed rules: can be given/ and lirinton cites Jiom the 
Aiaucanian 'ar^ua^e gf Cliil-e, Dr T>ar.ipslty, the pej- 
muration S= iv^J<=u= i=^—^h ^hu (yj, p. 393). Urinton 
ilsn informs us: ‘In spite of the significance aLtached to the 
plvo-r-etit; elements, t&ey are ill many AfnaLicajn language 
vague and fluctuating, Tf. in Hdiaiish, we were to pronounce 
the thite words lsU v twr, roB Ln^fifererttlv, ns one erf tha 
aLlien y*n what violence we should do to the ttieory of our 
dphubet- Vet analogous eaftrapieS rue constant iri many 
AuiEsricap language*. Their consonants ate '‘alternatEng” iu 
Sbcrt: j^rcru pa,, tbeir vtrwds " pcimutahle.' 1 M. W-itot calls 
this phenomenon 11 literal affinity," and shows that, in the 
TLiinl, it ta!tea place not only between consontmts of the same 
t-roupj tho labials, for initsnefe, hut cf difiertPt groups, as 
fnbidla with dentals, and dentals with naaals, These differ- 
ence arc not merely dialectic 1 they tire to he found in the 
tame vilingc, the sintt pcr«fl- Th^y ara not peculiar to iho 
T nn^ ; they recur in the Klamath. 1 

The following tabic contains tl* order of fismetiH? as Initial 
scmudscuthe principal letter?, in theomdinniy EoEilsh DictioMry, 
in V.i child'? vocabulary as estimated by Trof. Ki rliJiuLrick unj 
Dr Tracy^andby the present writer in several Amei'ican-Indirm 
hmciiapjCE, in tiiC Vot'iba of West Africa stid the Chinook 
Jargon. The number of words examined in each, case Is 
sufficiently laripi to determine the ^Sneral ctaTEictcr of Llie 
language. 
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This tabic illustrates both the icsembLinces and the difiGT- 
encus in the phnnatica cf primitive languages anC Hie spredi 
of cLii l^lnstl- Wtf, of comas, have no details os to the child- 
vocabularies of the primitive peoples, idtosu languages are here 
represented, bat it is very probable Sat in their pbooEtica. 
sticb vocabularies wilt approximate more to the adult speech 
chnn do the various vocabularies af chiidren all over (lie Lrorld 
One to another, A point &f interest is suggested by the last 
two coltlffins id the tabic (based upon -Skrat), which reveal 
certain differ ejuist between the 'native' ftrvd 1 bocroived 1 e!e- 
raents cl pur Ehglish vocabulary. SLucEifii along this lint 
might be productive of good results. 

In the D^rni [ Athapascan) languages of Itfoith-vresLern. 
Canada the consonants pmpnndsiaJto (# such an extent in the 
essentials of mord fothiBlion, that father Mojjce do« not 
htsitrsto to say Eha£ ( iti 20 fur us -'as root-wnncLi are cooeerned 
the phonetical graphical signs of the IWn/ languaees mjght 
be reduced, as id the addicnt Semitic tongues, to the more 
consonants. : ' The- following examples will Hafrics to illustrate. 
The lEtheo! _ j'-xi- , d-ti-f * man, r Appears, tn the various dialers, 
as tana, tone, tani, dcriu, d^nd, dan^ dsrtt, dunb, etc. ■ the 
radical firj, ‘earth/ us nna, nne, 11 ni, nuu, nfen, uso, cto; 
the radical fi-, "bearer/ ms tsa, Leg, tsi, tso, tau. In these 
languages, then, ‘ths vowels iLtr. irai iSmctabls, and therefore, 
except in s veay few Liases, no importance whatever should bo 
attached to them ’ (43s, p. r^o). 

’ Clifkt T with .Stio^KJ and CAiidnttt — Thtrenre many points 
dI resemblance between th* languages of primitive peoples and 
tbdsfc of children, but, all over the world, children seem to 
possess a remarkable ability to pteduce tven the most difficult 
of foundi, if these be at all favoured at (ht beginning. 
Thus, according :c Emsnwut and Gtltimaiui (16 1 3 p. 58), in 
tile early perioa of instinctive speetih-producUon very ynnrcg 
children utter not only nil (or nearly all) of the sound* 
character™ ng their l&itt tvdulf Speech/ hu.t can ahe produce 
'sounds completely conospopdiug to Arabic and Hebrew 
gUtttfrjilV which adults of Aryan at-osk find con^iaeKihl* 
difficulty in rep?odttcirig at ull- Moreover, as Gutemann tcLls 
tis, children use * clicks' very early — dicks that occur in no 
civilised language, but arc found in .-several savage languages, 
such sounds being HO to ally, 'from a nrecbanical point of viewj 
easier Ibr the child 10 product! than the corresponding 
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cjcplaiivcs. 1 These dicks (survive to some extent, accord iug 
to Glitz matra, in the lip-dick of the 'kiss £nr_ rtSf*tib+V Uie 
tongUc-dicka i» interjections o: sorrow, admiration, Mid 
in the interjections! Mnlmruttinns used in Urging Otl Iwreea 
and i>Ltbse animals, but they are little Cl ore than very ludi 
meutaty apoBch-& 3 injds ] mid. sol, m in the speech of the 
Hottentots, c-f, complete sotlfilJ - eEcuients. Ur GdtztrJuw 
cites from Bull net tile statement that among the Khoi-Khoin 
the children have a fiatuflatti for these clicks, and 'even liltl* 
children a few months old are without doubt sl>le to repeat 
Lbc clicks before they can say fiafta or triawia/ And not only 
can children o: other suv-tge tribes learn Hc-tcentoL easily, 
in contrust with ftiullS, but there seems to Lh; r.o Epeciai 
constitution or the child mouth among die Hottentots- foit he 

E rgduttion of clicks. Wc learn, moreover, .that, while lb* 
loitentot infant, growing up hi a foreign environment, does 
ant acquire the click, the children uf the European missionaries, 
who ^row lip among the Hottetltote, ‘speak the language lire 
the natives’ dicks and all. Apparently the speoctmaparitifcS 
of the infant, so far as phonbtttn are concerned, (Ire nO less 
wonderful than the accomplishments, Inter On, rif the child in 
t'nc £cid of the dictionary ant the grammar. Harder said i 
' Mfln is SO endowedi so cLrcumstenrcd, and sneh is his 
hi 5 tewy s Lhai speech is every where ar.d without ekOfipIkni his 
poseES-ion, And, ?s Speech is the property offlll man. so is it 
the privilege of Immunity ;; only mun possesses speech. 1 Citing 
this passage in bis Ra&s of Mnn (qs_i n L p. 30), Rated 
obfprviea ; ‘ Wc may add that mankind po&e£Sffi It Tn flO 
materially diticrent measure. Every people mm learn the 
language of every other, We see (Jail j plea of the com- 
plete -nustery gf foreign languages, and therein the civilised 
races hive no absolute snperLnriiy trrar the aivagfr.' This is 
true in all parts of the globe, ns Rjttrtl ireiiiSKS c J Many of 
the persons in high position in Uganda Speak Swaheli, some 
Arabic i many gf the ti'yamwesL have learnt tlie same languages, 
In the teadinr-oentrcE nf the West African coast there are 
lEprocs enough who know two 0: three 3KOgna.5e& i and in the 
Indian schoulH in Canada nothing astonishes the uniwi-onaries 
SO much as the ease with which the youthful Siskins pick up 
French and English. 7 

OrigmaUiy and Irfg rV pf Ctriffo&i in Langwigs , — I'iie fact 
emphasised hy Stoll vhat ‘children create and PSfe fir a time 
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linguistic forms fhat are more Lojn=rU than these employed by 
their parents urthc.11 th-e nsra forme of the to the 

of whbehi they are ^estmod- ' f6 s 7, p. 4) is borne on L hy lLhj 
stories of Homlio Halo (267, p. 113) and others mho Slave 
Investigated the ptienotnenn cf STGntanroLLS.y-geneiral'Hd child- 
speech. Thr logic of the child, liai beat discussed by Murre 
{43a), who, sCarupg fiom the standpoint that ( w'kh the chiEd, 
as whh prim Stive naan, the Amt vacf.l sounds arc ll:s remh of 
5. mechanical crcntfcn, a reEea mOTemtint,' points out that 'we 
E*fteh children nos Itingxagt ipiahin^ hut merely aur ia^gmge, ' 
It is the attinciaL product cf ccntuccE of hnmaa detammahorc 
and CD-ordination, not the Logical development to the hill of 
an instinctive primitive Jspe^h. that we give over to the child. 
It :fi for this .rar^on that the language cf the child under the 
im mediate mhocDce find example of adults (who nrs, logically, 
oriitr-tnindeci than lie) didw Ufl&tkedLy from the CErefutly- 
built-Jp and entirely consistent Ccngucs of niar.y savage inti 
barbarous races* while, :n tbeir reg'jIarUy met mode of 
derivation one from another, the v^rbi'orms and [nflochans 
proper to the spontEneocfl language of ebe child often distinctly 
recall the cotresponding features of the Speech of JUiny pHnih 
tEve peoples- Such a senreuce, e$. r as: Befit J^pa nfifrae ntP. 
Bitih attf dsr Mam& EEiwPif Plate gtkgl. coi.'lu out exist in 
saysge languages. One cf the greatest If i graphs cf tinman 
language lias been to fret rid of the ' logical J machinery of 
arpeeeb, claasificati on-nurds, snffiscS, prefixes, inflxSi 

gender rioters, tiice-mariErBj action-recorders-, plac c-indicators,. 
ti kx genus awns, with which rn&ny primitive Ifi&gtiPges fniriy 
riot— to substitute, in tiicf, ft logic of the mind Ew i isglc of the 
tongue, an arc or thinking for one of ward-making. BuC eo 
free has the faingusge of to-day become from such develop- 
mejit*l-E>T 0 cesS 4 S t«4t the child, to whom many of them are 
as natural as they were to the first of oar race, misses in tke 
ready-made speech imposed upon him the Stimuli which go aes 
far to produce the fitiitiete and the genial aide cf the highest 
forms of language which, as is well-known, themselves appnjJti- 
mats oFtco co other, and perhaps highijr, ideals, torn oE the child 
hi ru self- 

Child Speeeh and Ungtristic Variety — M r Hale observes, 
concerning too fol Lowing sentences or a tlirefi-foirr-ycar-old 
boy (sfiy, 9$), ’ Harry just now sco two pigeonjageon, Sy 
high, high,* 1 cat sctatch Harry, yes 1 day, 1 that 1 lh* philrjLogist 
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will iji’ that, cstcpt ill the absence of prcmoqjB (and »osfr- 
tiTiLcs even in this nssjssct) it represents the e imp IceI form oF 
uggluri native speech, such ns '.tig find in the Malay »ni4 MancEiU 
groups &r languages/ Of the spefictl oF a little two-^ear-old 
boy ni his own household, die same co-mpttcnt authority cells 
ue, f Tbcy irene all roniHjaylkihlcB, composed either bf one 
vowel or diphthong aidit, or d^e of a vowel or rlipliihni'.g 
prattled by e single tOnMEwnt EpeTy word ended with 
a vewd ,’as is the £nse in ape a few primitive Inogti-nges], 
and two CtHWSOnaiiia never came together. All h:$ w-oidi were 
thus reduced to a Form of the otaicst simplicity ; and, of 
course, the same syllable had many sagnifiestiDns.' Mt Hfile 
al^a adds this comment; r What was partieilkrfy i ntereatiuj 
waa the fact that this language took A completely Chinese form, 
Ln the proper' Chinese, as is well .known, 1 every word ends in A 
vowel, either pore or nasalised j tied the great majority oF 
words comprise but S single consonantal snund.' Some details 
of the language cf a little nephew el the distinguished philo- 
logist, Professor G- von der Gobolentz, nre likeWisH given by 
Mr Kale fsdy, p. 1 ty). '2'iiLs child called tilings by names 
oF his own inuactioi], and ‘in these names the eonsLast 
etcirrrts were the consonants, while the vpwab, according 
as they were -deeper or higher, denoted the greatness bt the 
smallness/ Some of these words- were,— 

{aW«W7=an ordinary chair j fe&tff-pent arm-thftiT ; 
tiiiit “ little doll's chftlr- 

(b) fflLH* - watch, plate; ttKMJ=lai£e dfeb, round table; 
mJt!t =» mOQO 5 mtnwBinr*Ptftn-tni}B ■— St*T£. 

(c) tufri - Father (every grown-up male perwn at nrst) ; 
{finm Gti.-si&ifo) ° grandfather (other gentteioen) ; 

x-iitpu- tllide J fapif- father with a bf^p hat on, b;g pupru 

Here we certainly have {a* tve had in the cue OF tha nthfir 
child a monosyllabic form of speech irt the making) t.'ie 
begcridngB of system 0! inflection like tout of tLc StiaiiLic and 
Dthor to^g^EMtodt* tJiat inflect by mcana of vowd-efcringe, 
nnti w. can see how, in childhood, languages maiph dug toll? 
S 3 distinct ils Cbioasc And He brow could readily have arisen, 
aver within the same household. There Is, therefore, much 
force in Mr Hate* conoktfon— 1 ‘It would ha more emet to 
sty L b^ t each linguistic stock must have originated In a single 
hpusefcold. There was tea Aryan family-poir. a Semitic family- 
pair, Alt Al£bokiJn family-pik. And, further, it is clear that the 
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mecnterj of each faroUj-pJtii begin to sipeak tugEthur in 
childhood. Itfo instance was evw known, dot can On* l)S 
raaBcmbly imagined, of two peJ.aen. 3 j peviouaLy sneeehl.ts^ 
beginning l& sp«.k touethci in a. ciew Jirjjua^e of dieir own 
inveistieiv ar^r [.])3y had nttemcd maturity. On tic yflher 
hand, many insbuKen m* lcuon-n in which youne children Ima 
devised and constanCl y URfcd atich. n language, 1 Interesting in 
Lhis CDLinecEkm arc Dr fuehrer's account dF die vocal 
sounds of kAtha Bridgman, and the remarks of Hei nicke 
cited lay W*dgewood {6j£, p. dv.}, from Tylor : 1 Al] 

m'-iLi:. 1 , discover words for themselves For fl.fTrejent things. 
Among over fifty wham L hr,vc jpartLa^ISy instructed cr bscn 
tcqcaiDnted with, there was not ore who had not Ottered at 
LeuSL ttfeiv spoken names which he hnd flisuOV'firLrl for hm’.Hlf, 
Jtld some wer® very cleat and diatinct. 1 bad under my 
instruction, a born dcnf-LTUitc, nineteen ycais old, *ViQ tarf 
previously invented many wrjicnbk words For tlurwL For 
instnilte, l.r call-ad "to ei;t" mvTrm, (1 ta drink, ■" sctipjiy &C,' 
Origirt if ,Dhwsip >. — The Jrreprcs ability of dik 

langungo-inslinct i.i early childhood is p Mr Hde thinks, th: 
cauBC of origin of the rrHsHCn of human La nonage (to/, pp- 
afiw&y), Not nJone Lbfi Aryo-Scmitio problem. hoi tl>e 
nacLstjCrvnc of suc'h a diversity of speech in aadl CJOmparativsly 
limited areas as the Oregon - Cilifomia region md dm 
CtndCMH*, finds exolunaiinn skraugn this theory. To rise ‘.ne 
word: of At? Hale: ' it was ns impossible for the hrrt ohild 
endowed -.rith this 'instinctive language] faculty not Id speak 
in the presence of a eornpanion similarly Endowed as It would 
he for a nightingale or a thnsh not to Cfl-Kii to irs male. The 
to. toe faculty crenccs the E&jn* n CC^ ity in con dwya, and its 
exercise by VCsujjg cl likl.-e n. whan aotadentady LEolatcci ftfirn 
the teachings and influence of gjenra. tOjupaiiiorra, will readily 
ueeouni for the EJUHtcncE of al! Lhe diversi:ie& of speech on our 
globe 1 (sky, p. 4y)r Hale gives brief accounts uf many 
J Original languages* or children, and lhe : i gnat number (rcr 
JhSy are 'rsally not at al! mre) ofihrds s point of contact in 
paralieliam with the condition of Lite emliesl known Uinta 
of man. for as Powell says (507,, p. Ini}: 1 As We go 
in the Study of isuguagea they cre milldplM «vety. 
w]iere Mi Cashing . . , C0H1C3 from the aludy of one irt'li 
tvlhe, ;hc Zrloe, and finds its uysecb mace up horn lid 
or more tongues which have cohlesccd. And so 1 W^jht 
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llhmwte from tbc many languages Eli ^orth America, and 
s-hoi' that no accisth IjELH been found dint is not jrio.de up 
Of other ton.GTa.r3 ; all am compound , 1 According to Bnnton, 
jiluo ("4, p, (is); < Wilhin the histone period, die number of 
Wildes hns bsen steadily diminishing. We bio W of scopes 
that Iie.vc became cstinet, as many American tongues ; Others, 
like the Celtic, are in plain pioccsa or disappearance.' _ 

Hate's view of the child’s activity in the origination of 
the drrerrity of human ladgJWLfp and hitman languages fuia 
been looked upon vrith favour by Romanes FP- 138-144)1 
HJggmKm (jgG), BritltOn ( 7 ^ p. 61), EVtid other luthoritKS- 

LattguegU $ €&#&*»■- -Following up the at deles 
of Uy F, S, Koloss of Vienna, on 1 Secret UnguageV Dt 
Oscar Chriinian, a formic pupil of the pfesen*. writer, hns 
studied in greet detail the passkni for 'secret language* 
amo ng chiLdrcn, which may he bTQWgfrt into relation wjlA 
tJii facts addiJiCfid by Hals, Dr CbTLStaflu tells us ttaflrt c of 
□early five bunded specimen* of secret languages used in 
childhood* I know only one EnsbuicC where the children 
obtained such from a book, , , , A 1 E the Other i-tu'v 
IsjicaagcE had- beer either liAmled do mi to the iiwrs 01 mode 
up>y tbei'Ot' In the great majority of tbc spoken iacgLagas 
they were given by somebody to the Dries u-irfig them, while isi 
the written languages a greater n urn her wore made by tbc 
users' (n^p. £ 5 )- Ha remarks Upon tbc nniiransnl use of 
secret la obliges and the DomnHil'in&as of epher iSphtbetH. and 
Saicrj has called attention in tbc very frequent use of special 
and secret iangituges by various individuals, societies, classes, 
sects, caster trades and professions, in all ages and EifflOflg all 
peoples, 

Dt Chrisman holds that (1 io, p. $4 ) ; 'This KCvet-lan^Hga 
period is * thing of child- nature. There are three distinct 
periods in iangiugc-icainTip by the child. The first is the 
inquiring d: the raothre-tun^at The second period, t&mea 
shortly after the time or beginning toiearn the tnotber-tangue, 
ind is a language made up by children, who ptihaps find 
di^aiselvna unable to masier the mother, tongue. Very few 
children turve a complete language of this kind, but nil children 
have a few words of sock. ■ Than comes tbc sectet-Ungdlge 
period- Although in a few cases lb* learning of secret 
languages began about Ike siirib year, and in acme instances 
the period ran till After Lhe eighteenth ycajr t vet the vast 
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■majority of" cases are EOmeiJ by the period Salween the eighth 
and the fifteenth year, White lit nearest Li? is bettewn the 
(er.Lh and. Ltia thirteenth year. 1 To this dnssihcadoii Ll may 
hi cb'cctcd lhat the ' rnDtaor-tanrua h i$ ni( the jirsf kcieuofts 
the child endjfiavou.Tt to perfect, but its own tonnes, which Elm 
learning of die iTiQl'Iier-langUrigc suppresses — -a:, Feast this is 
a reasonable view to takn of the fac s 4 in ijiiratioti. The, how- 
ever. need not detract fioci the pedagogic*! iotpurbtncjfi which 
Ur Chrism ah attaches to the secret-isnguiigs pei-lsd, asbtjir-j 
' nHit EO the mathiMctigue" prsdod, I lie very hast time for 
learning Fpndfcn languages ' ■ these language studies, might. 
jKrliapij be beguu in the Lewet school grades. 

Not entirely su-iisfactory, however, is Dr CdtisciFin’s nttcmpL 
4 * illiprove upon MeHileTs tll£<tfy of Lhe rtifOf cJ^i'.Ci -l:i-|gu.a,g-e 
in the production or tiro diversities oF human speech : ‘Thus, 
following Mr Hales theory, llie linguistic stocks might arise 
from the second kflgUftg* perl (>:1 of diiltifai, and the varieties 
jo the individual -rtoehs might come from the third sccrcL) 
language period of childrcji. If we should hold that the dhiid 
peases through all the period* of rate— an epitome of 

tl-^e race — this secret-language period again beocmes m im- 
pjTlaid matter - fot i: may show hut at a cGrrcJltondi nfe peHtwi 
in Che raus iua laid fl-fl instinct for eeaTet-iauguage-mak J ng 
One family wtih'd have its own Inngcag::, mid another family ilu 
own language; these : ,u time sepnifitErr?, andesch family ]teej> 
h.g up its language-., would give to us the linguistic stooisu 
or the vaneties in iba linguistic stocks 3 p. 5^}. EuL 

tbc utter jirtin.oia.iity in the making of Lhe weed a of not a few of 
(ties* secret languages, and tluedc great lack of ins real iAw 
maiEriH out of which grew primitive gjUrtiniUj forhid the beLicf 
Hat they iiave ever played suc-'a a rfi t in the history of llm 
race AS may have done lhe * original ' languages oF chhdrcr. 
described by Mr Hale, mmy of vdvifch m not mere vwab , :l- 
iarics of wOtds ingeniously contrsTOd and cunningLy em- 
ploy^ hilt rao 1, live, growing ian^uages, with all the apparatus 
of grammar and the means of ictmite variation and Hicdin ca- 
tion. Too many flf the sccrtt lasguiigcB suggrit an imitated or 
transmogrified dictionary ‘vO be taken me the. host efforts of the 
laogungs-iriatmct of child hoodj even though they bciEllucMl the 
only note wor fay product of a formative period cf child-lift 
Tn the period of its first ori^n.3, Larrguage was nn«ch more 
ijslvc wild socially tpossSuietKiE, and the first tl 'astw r&n- 
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mtftarti did not st all resemble the scene of the three lltlks 
girLs, each choosing in o^dera syllable, and ptcd lacing, M Ihetr 
inlnt work to eirprejs the id oo. 'the foelmg you have Lli the. 
dark when y6C d-f a sure you tire g.oiog to bump into some- 
thing/ the wfwd Aiwr-Mk (i lu, p. 37 ■ 9 ). We may be sura 

that the Auslraliar. word, pirrtrJttttia^ by which i ltr Dieyerie 
frihe of South Australia Express the idea “ groping in nn 
enclosed space idth the hands ;c-i anything/ to triWt COM ted 
in any such deliberate and carpcnter-lihe Essbion — and the 
same thing 1017 be said of the gteut mass of primitive R.peEch. 
Nevertheless, the wards which Dr Ch-riEma.it cites from a 
dictionary composed b y two ^jiala ara very interesting aud 
suggestive (ncy p, 5?}, although we need the whole two 
hundred to properly orient oursalvtfi regaTtliri^ them. It 
is very doubtful if such expressions Lis the following, 
composed by ' a oure'.y mechanical process/ offer teal points 
nf contact with tine tongu^e of prunitiue matt, ot Lhc real 
'original* language of childhood r Hews iik = vhcre utterly 
Lost th ugs Trent, where Lbe Lii^bt (of z match when struck) 
came fiOW find went to, etc.; iavty — when out seems 1.6 
riihemble one's mine ; cptf— instinctive feeling that some one 
whom ypti do no; sOS is i:i the room with you ; = feeling one 

has ivjieji tic has found anything j pa/dy— feeling of the world 
being like n theatns- Ptriapi the □ Quest approach [11 nil 
to the list or primi:ive words with life in thfifn and clfiriiid 
oF tba Jiamby-pombyistn of so many of these 'feeling' words, 
arc huMa -** 1 exultant reeliiLg, wild acid inspiring, from the 
influence Of baitigj out in a wild Trind-atnim fey the sea/ etc.; 
and Sabin — 1 individual house-Smel!, 1 ' 

It oaght to be motioned Hint Mr Hale’s theory was 
largely andidpfllfid by Dr WB Marling, whose study &i flnufllun 
dinkets led him to consider thr ir.Quoriee of isolated famues 
of hunters and fishers upuit the venation of language, ottrl the 
effects produced by the. adoption by parents of changes initi- 
ated, especially in pronundatiou^ by children, to say nothing 
Of :he marked diffgrEttces existing in the language of indi- 
viduals. ali of wSitdi contributes to prevent these hlngnagen 
becoming stationary, and induces ia them anon Hess variations 
of accent, pionaneiation, vocabulary, 4lrd even grairunor and 
Syntax. Dr Charles Rru, who remarked that 'it would Seem 
flrat, among savages, chi! die el are, to h grtat extent, the 
Oiigina;cjg of idiomatic diversities/ and OiCAr Pesthel, who 
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cmphissiacd die resales, among savage people, at die avcr- 
inaulgHiM of parents in ' baby-tait,’ by wb i cl] sometimes a 
□ew dialect has Ijesti Parted (524, p, 44k fgLLowed von 
Mirlios. Not ciUEcb haft tictn written about tbo cbiLd- 
hjfSguage of primitive people*;; we kaOw, however, that tniteh 
of trie vocabulary ascribed to the children cl f^Avii^ peonies is 
as far ftooi being original with them as it ia with us. Con- 
raining the ct)iiM’l*hgunge of the ltoquuia IodsaiiH, rs which 
not a lew specimens aie on r<CC>rd {and -tic ssine remarks 
aippL j 1 Jo the child-language c S ths Algo nit i an Indians), the 
AbOd CuO<4, Linguist and Teri-cographer, tells U5 (toft, p. 3J2) 
that this language which is "current La every Eamiiy 1 is 'laugiic 
Jo the children by relative*, *he mother in TkirtLtalar^ and the 
child's rtfi'e is merely pne of imitation arid reproduction- 1 
there arc,, however, as vith ilj ? dnahtlesj man}' real words 
invented by children among primitive raccs-j bat we are not 
yst in possession of bets mnc«ntng them 

JJtgiKeratiiin in Ittnuilion. As to the inventive F2age of 
cbLId-U-oq uage generally, ]>r ljj|r<^ni: v^ry aptly icmarlE ^[3 77^ 
p, 44-!}; ‘This hvenlire stage may d^eoemte into I he 
silliest, era^tieit POnsertse^ holding the child back In his prm 
guess, aud injuring his development permanemtly if it ia too 
fat cnocRiragsd by parents arm others clirontgh aisoptbg nnd 
using the babyish ndnscase themselves, oi ; trad Ly recapisipg 
it and Utrin.fi the child see that ii. will ■■•ass as language. One 
an fortunate infant, brought tip under the Cuteinge ai ouch n. 
tlcorgy-poigy, wheely-peely bn bp-talk men her, called a dog 1 
J ' ttwjsh" a MW PL " imrnyf a hdese a. ‘'factof a nut a ir tiK&er" 
his mine " nui l'-zlvk>” mid a banana a 4 'psnotr ," and kept it 
tip cLlL he was four years of Rge (Mama HnTland).' 

An interesting example of the iiiHuenee of ‘bahy-talfc * is 
^iven by Ifn Hogan (300, p. 146), where the piggi&wiggrf 
of some verses improvised by his- sunt 1-6(1 a four-year- 
old child to make tie request, 'Head rite fti^inia-bool: funny, 
puffy, puffy , p ri ff- The tattle child bad the habit of talking 
Mmae-fto sleep with, yl-o Id, i-old., told . - , ,s-old. 

Littguisik Jtivudiof: xf Fu&trty ^ — The language-creating 
faculty, by no tn«BS CSlWttStK! it) childhood, oFtcsi reappears 
with rtmarkatfle fulflftssand power ip young mtti wd young 
women (the latter especially) in sbree hslcyoil .days which 
ptecedu the complete ntlirinrnent of manhood and WQUiati- 
hcod- The 'seitOnd eliildbocd of lLwe,' as it has been calied^ 
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aeems to resurrect tbu old instinct -of earlier C-"h i1dUoci-d h and 
give it a. tcmJXttftTy range of splendour and luxuriance Ibnt 
lid e.d nv-times rtaJjy wonderful, A young woman of tvenLy, 
known to the prewn! writer, is very fend hut at present of a 
language, apparent : j thoroughly informed with die necessary 
machinery of human Speech, and yet entirely her Orffl Creation. 
In its vocabulary the following words appear: {tglr'if- 1 here it 
is-j you see? 1 iaya - 1 yts ' j ita&r — 1 yea, 

indeed ! ' /*yar nr buytitida m ' darling ' ; fyAte = 1 1 don't taiQYr' ; 
ir&4 ' here J J igu™ — + hcn — lips I' /tgirf/= H suiieeL 1 j 
1 stop \ ' ydpatm — ' always ferevsi ’ ; jajjf = : cold h ; Au i jj = 
'where ft re you going ? 3 Specimen^ of sentences as they arc 
rattled oif, without the speaker as yet apparently knowing the 
CsMt signification of each, word Separately] ytc haying KHiie 
geateial. hazy idea of the moaning cf the Vi'MCj are; Pitkia 
bTiyiif mitsyjtd brj/aia t'Miiia irnktlcii, Eta Ji 'tdtitii. MA&iUti 
foynfito fikaio. Here, ai jfl ths eaity language-creation* of 
childhood, we can «e & language in the making, and the 
speaker only gradually attains to complete possession &nd 
control of it, while the hearer fecLs no SUtli Jiffi-iulty ih its 
comprehension as rreete him in ike acquindioh oT a foreign 
tongue otter the period of childhood has passed. 

of JEarfy Cktid Speech. — Devi lie, in some 
very inters sting articLcs in the R*uw •if- fj ‘nguitfffftrt, din 
sagacity and ingenious patience displayed in which me highly 
praised by Henri (?^, p. ^a), notes in particular some. of the 
moet striking chaTact-erLitica of child speech. iRetomkaJhla is 
the comparatively early age at which the J faculte dfc rappel ? 
occurs in -chi Idrcri, a nirtcsesn-fflomhtHJld .girl, «,£,■, ' talked 
just ns if she were relsting aum; tilling to her mother,' Curious, 
indeed, me of the associations chat give rise to wmdr 

malting f a girt of nineteen matrJis, eg. t called r scap' mini, 
probably from, cm f never proiugtter (£l£ was wfeshsd before 
being taken out to walk),, and & giii of six to seven y&ara re- 
marked, "Nous fctlOlS arrives k T^coie en nthi f ' Ei.-jying ' hot 
die least, intent to create a new word, ot Lhe least idea she had! 
created one/ for her m retd! was. as natural as m retard. 
The skill with which children observe and reproduce acccat, 
intonation, fadenoft, etc,, is wonderful, their ears seizing an 
infinitude of inflections lost to the adult ear, which in trained 
alone to perceive atiulL sounds. The child readily distin- 
guishes pa h T ='par Serrc J aari ph-t? = J piltd f ' and sonie of its 
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perfbnttitfseea In 11k *(v&y of accent and intonation. livuJ (.!« 
wfilbJMWivn phenomena or CEurrcK anf other primitive toegoei- 
The child 'b keenness for its own sounds is admirably revealed 
in the ense «' a little £lri {nineteen mor.tki of age), who. in- 
different to being called ' Suzanne J tw 'Stii&n,' And reEjjoudfl^J 
readily to either of these names, yet teDrod licea" herself 
'Suzanne 3 by ia-ia and 'StJKKti 1 by sas\ -hot tefutta to nnswcT 
when culled hy adults io-n 1 0 ? h-tO, A. child {jflj dfiju old) 
who bit:! been addressed in a aatnewlttt Severe tone resold d 
imitative y a (ten, rftpioddrdng the adilL'K utlend, j ttend- which 
she had Just beard; another child (dig dayi old) repreduced 
MfcH&sn by a.tci£!i in froth Cmc? the accent was faithJnlly 
etcsctvkL To the child a single word, often a monosyllable 
like At, mAy hive a vast variety of sigiiinatiQn^ hetpod out 
hy accent and intorjttbn, ouCinirDbrnn^ the meanings, £g. t of 
in, in the Primitive tongue Of Uue Fantis of West Africa. 1 

c Ssuttxa Words*-— -In the course of his chapter on 
'Entente Building, 1 Su,l.y tsics occasion to letnirk fi???*, 
p. 1 71): * It is rtot generally recognised that (he single- 
worded uttciiLTce pr the child i.i an abbreviated sentence or 
"scntceicH-word :J anaJopcuj to the sentenceM7njY.lt found in the 
ft np’est known ^Cn^e of adult Inagoogc, As with die tuca s>j 
with tlw child — the a&ntencs prytedra the moto,. M!oreovrr a 
each oF chc child's fo-culcd wards, in bin unglfrTtOnlcd talk 
stands hi: a ccnsidemblr: variety of sentence forms. Thus, 
the woeda in lire child's vocabulary, which we odl substantivoa 
do duty For verbs and ed fcTth.' Lukeria (37?, pp, 4 S 3 -S) 
ccnubauiecs ike fact that when thud ten in the latter pare oF 
the first year Mid the fnat part (if the second year uss single 
wolds to express their thoughts, E ths same ward may meati 
very different things, neoerriing to rfe use- InScccicuij tone 
and gesture Are every thing te tljS child (Pceysr Counted eleven 
such meanings nf Lhe German &tta x Ji ail gone ,' 1 an used by Ills 
hoy lll the fust two years, and nowhere near exhausted die 
list}. 1 As Luaens i%fat!y tays : r Such words srt undtffetei-uf 
ated sentente-word^ and Are siroLLai to such use or eaclama- 
tious os HE ttseJ 1 ’ or H There le nu grammar Co eucEi 

ckp:ce5]k: 5, since grammar has to do with tha relation ol 
di-nerent Woidi to each other, and here there It only one 
ward. Language would mislead us badly if wti were hence 
to conclude Chat the little chi Id in using such expressions does 
] janm. Aninr. hill,, [896, 
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not really have a Line j nd “TnenS in ooLLidiouSiieSS.. To classify 
such child-words by the aduk distinctions or pun of speech 
and say Lbat these children above quoted used ttie adverb 
[-desire to be ]iftsd up in amts]* the pronoun c Um " 
[-Give nag that], the noun ‘ I Asn^ ,, [aliwan^ to ndo], etc.* 
hut bad not yet begun to use verbs, is, of course, b imply to be 
misled by vary superficial tOusidenitiOnE,* For this r-sisnn 
children easily turn woids into nay pari uf speech, ns Shake- 
speare could, iir.d (Dr Lulfens remarks) as most grown people 
do nuott’CinaHy, when ‘freed from the thraldom of the 
Brammariftni,* 

Here, surely, Herbert Spencei*b dictum applies that 
1 Language was made before grammar,' though certain dialects, 
jargons sad siring forms of Speech show tlmt it esn alto lbs 
made after grammar. The child's handwgattfi ig t fm ai t (in 
reply to the inquiry * Are you going? 1 ], mebiu (For r it may be 
that [l, spmit da&t [with endidc pro noun), gtt-go (■= r get year 
things and Lct : s go (or a walk '), and other oppressions ciied hy 
D: LukenS, find tfrer analogies ri the language of primitive 
mu, cf ignorant, civilised and crimEnAI cultured mm. Some 
inserting items as n> the ‘primitive etmtence-worda 7 (which 
the author, cor.tL'iry Jo Stcir.tba!, holds tvcic in one like verbs 
than nouns’) cf American ftbotigllLil languages nay be read in 
the linguistic essays of Dr D. G. Briaton* w 3 iq remarks fyj, 
p, 405)1 ‘Frimifiye mwh Herder, wins like a baby j he 
wanted to say all at onct lie- ccndcnscd his whole sentence 
into 4 smple void. AicbdeaCOn Hunter, in his Lrctitr# on 

CrU language, gi ves us as an example the sciiptttnd phrase, 
"I slisl! lute you fd juy disciples," which ill that tongue is 
expressed hp one word- 1 And this incorporation {holnphrssia, 
poEysynthcsiSj etc.) is a very marked diameter 5-tic Of perhaps 
most American aboriginal tongues, But there is a very wide 
difference between the ‘sentence-word 1 d thesavflga and the 
' scntcncc-word ' oF the child, between the Aslec eui£itptat(u -=- 1 
have given something to somebody (0 - augment of the preterite, 
u tense sign ; wt-praoomi, subject, first person; f-smi-pra- 
ooua, object, second petatm ; ^-iimnitnAte semi-pronuun, 
objEct, third person \ mata = thent-e of Lhe verb 'to give'; 
f-iuflix of the pretence, a tonar si^n), which Brioton cites 
as ‘a chnjwcteristLc specimen of incorporation,' and tbe chad's 
‘jfiFiiJ The last is a primitive monolith, the fiist a modem 
tenement bouse, 
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Far si of Spsteh — Syt there is, nercrtlicles^, a real naem 
blamce between the two 4 KEntence-wgids r ’ 33 aiay be seen from 
jLa tolly-wing wordt, quoted ay Di Brin ton from 'WinkLer's 
discusslctl of tba Bako-rucbi, one of the Mayan Ungunpcs of 
Ct^Ltal America ; 'The 4Ame lrord-coinpies /UnttiOnt here 
as a pure verb, or as 1 whole HHteiKe, (berg as an equally pure 
■tpiti \ ar.d again, Under Ksne cireimjslance^ what was a verb, 
ora verbal MpressioUj ccay take ojj a conductive incranoenq 
which will Irarjfcr It wholly into the adjective sphere. 1 1 

The distribuisoD of the various parts of ipfrich in the 
vocabularies of children hits bettl discussed tiy several aritcia. 
!Iif Tracy yiws the perosntflgs eaten fried Trom .5400 words 
at fallows i Nonna 90, verbs eo, adjectives 9, adverbs J, 
pioooitns 2j T^epositloLiE a, intcrjcctionr- 1,7, odnj jncLions t>. v- 
The proportion in the 'hoy's dkllunniy, 1 cised by Miss iV'oltf, 
was: Mc-im-ti 42 per Wtib, y«fct 3* per cent.., adverbs ]o per 
cent, adjectives 8 &-r cent.., proportions 4 per cent, oft 
others 6 per cent [64.8). 

Ml Salisbury found the dlstrlbutiflD of the parts of speech 
in his chlltvE votH-hulary, &L different apes, lo be as fellows 
{361) :— 
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Dr H. T- L-iiksns justly calls attention to the doubtfus 
value Of pH classification of ctiEkdtetl 1 * ft'Ordi acconbcf to adult 
IdiiS, as embodied in the diyhinn into J pruts of speech,' for 
Children, even more (ftsui geniusas or jargon use**, and some 
siva^c peoples, often fail to make any suc-b disb^ations what- 
ever, USiag a noun for a verb, a verb for a fiOELn, an 
adjective tor am. adverb, ar , vist vsrS&y at* adye^b nr prcrposi- 
tic a for b verb. He jjivea the following mteHsdiJ| ntftWples : 
4 It 4 <tp$ its false feet' fnid of am amcebt under the tniwoscopE) ; 
’0 slu me) \ 'thflhuit biaodrd ; can I tie tarried' 

forgivenr i to fa ( - to make dead, to kill) ; he was hand i/^an- 
tHg t etc. (s^.p. 454). Still the parta-Qf-flpetth-dasaflcHrion 
doe* serve" as d iudc tfcsL and u not entirely worthlc&E, even 
iJtmer. Autif., Jen- i% 4- 
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tbnnjrh die child Li really sci.rteai;t>wardijig a gccd deal of 
the rime, 

D" Tracy quotes PioftiMO* Kirkpatrick as giving riie corre- 
spond i nig percentages in the English {adult} iftflgLUge as : 
Nouns So," verbs it, adjectives as, advtrtji 5.5, ilL Qthen 

fcjj. 

Comparison with aatflg* languages ia very difficult here an 
account cf the Luck of thorough knowledge cf the etymological 
topsthnlion of so many words (?r Lhet vocabulary and the great 
variation in their fonh oM use, but seme commonly-repeated 
errors can noir be COrrectfid. 

It has been common to dray to American aboriginal 
UltiijuKgeS the possession of true nouns. Thiumn states the 
case rightly when he says ' there iiOfte-O no distinction between 
a noun and a verb oriier Lhait the pronoun wbidh governs it. 1 
Sul often there sue othel distinctions (yy, p. 3 so). 

Dr I- H. TrumbuLh deeply read in the philology of the 
AlgOrt'fcijkti to-a^ueS; went too Jar when tie declared every 
Trnii-iui Tijune to he a verb, and that 1 every IiitlLar. ncum lb 
not separable as a pact of Speech rrotfl the verb. Eivery name 
•g not merely d&£ji|Hive hut predicative.’ This sfcnlinmeoS is 
very justly criticised by Rev- A. G. Mori Out, vrii<? says : "There 
;;i& in DM tr.imy ntRins which have 11 0 relation whatever to 
the verb j nay, tins gnes t luajoihy of them is altogether inde- 
pendent and therefore they are just as purely nominative as 
the English w house,” "lake," "bear," etc,' Of Lhe prirnwy 
1 nonosylbhic roots, ■ comprising e about two Fifths of the who:* 
aggregate af nounH 1 in the D6rtd language, Father Morice tells 
us ] 'They aid esacn tially nominative ; they neither dsfLna not 
describe Ihe objects they designate they merely dilvfcTen date 
them from one another 1 ("437, p. 176 j p. 1S1). 

/Viej'i'jirwr. — Professor Solly (635a, p. jyS) rightly calLg For 
CRrcfuliy-iLDted doit concerning the growth of the use of the 
pronoun.! in the speech of children j the laci of distlnotian 
oF pc 1 bool at a certain early period, however, and the lopg- 
continuec -state of confusion in the child J s mind, hive been 
guiicmiLy recognised. Interesting in this connection are the 
following reittJLrks of Pt D,_ G- Feinton {73, p, jgd) ; ‘You 
might sampose that this distinction, i mean that between seif 
and Qihsr> between I, then and hs y is fundamental, that speech 
Cool! nol proceed without it- You would be roistuben- 
Aflflaricun larigU^&S furnish conclusive evidstlCft that, fw 
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unnumbered generations, mankind gor alo^g. well fiHOC.||li 
without nny such disei'imErLTtipn.. Ons surf die name mono- 
syJhibii served for nil three persona and betb members. The 
m tailing oF Lhi.i monofiylkbje was imdoaoted^ ” any iii'ini: 
hetog. 1 " Here we gei pretty fiEthfie tu the young chili The 
astmorehnary duvElapraiebt of the pronou n* in many American 
languages — mme litve ns many as: nL^Jiieen different Farms, as 
the person is contemplated as ]yin^ :n medon, at 

nst, idemo, in eoinnany, tfc - — fir JQ rintan regards as a locrct 
outgrowth and developnutiit 

Iji lips discussion of Hit Ohjetajritec lanpiage fit" MfiMtco, Dt 
D. G. irinton 1 dors same very interesting eirmplES of ihc 
contusion C-F the personal pronouns in tins primitive tDngUS : 
'It is nrotewottliy fnat the pronoun uf Lhe third person, quia. 
may be used for driitr Lite ascend or die First in its possessive 
aensajthus w" (haagui sjaa^ “far his sins,. 11 instead of T-tr (haa$m 
ttd, ms & tmlislation of ‘'for my sins." So Again flw/rtwr *} 
a translation uf lc our souls , r> 1 Aa Dr Bontwi uctsa. 'this ia 
analogous to the language of children, woo do not dearly 
distinguish persons, and orren refer to iiieinselvet; in forms of 
rue third person instead uf the F.p-L' 

Qt-itir a/ Wonft . — The order -of words in the langungs Of" 
children and in the tongues o( pritritiv'i; pfldpilflS seema often 
10 hu Almost entirely controlled by the necessity dF speaking, 
and not by any logic of thought. Sully notes ihij fibquency 
with which childitn piic* the subject aim 1 the predicate, 
(he avbsct nlier ikfi object, etr. (fists, p- 173). Dr Lokera, 
discussing die Linguistic cffbrls of a l^enty-SnU'raonths-okl 
boy, whose ihsf-d'ftH&re he cii 7;!, observes {3.77, p, 459}; 'This 
cram pis illustrates very strikingly die fact that, to fcbc ■tJvLld 
at this- Stage, ike order s! the words is nothidg- He trots 1o 
say it all si ance anyhow, ju$L as he thinks it all at once.' 
Ermtoji tells us (jg, p. 4 *f)j concerning b very primitive 
Soutii American Indian language: L Tn some tongues, the 
Omagiia oF die Upper On'nWO, for example, there is r.O frOtL 
of connection between die verbal stem and its SIEtis of tense, 
mode or person- They have not even any fixed order.' Tu 
liqL a Few tongues of ravage and baibncms peoples the 
adjective may pretftde or follow the vrans it qualiiiE, ar -4 
adverbs- often are. equally nfiftttd. 

CtomfrnnJ Wordi ,— Coflapwind wands* in die speech oF 

1 PrVtf. FS J.JJ. dihr.j Viil. XX2i.| I&-I3. 
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children and the tongues of primitive peoples, aJTer a aug. 
fitstivc field for c ampui bwv, Sayt FraJessor S-Li'lly ^3 
p. 1*7) i ‘This proowa of (JiflcrailtiAElQn and specialisation 
assumes- nv lp tiirtfitEngr form in & dnyactui j$iit feature of flaj 
Eangnagehrivention of both children and savages, &Y#. f the 
formation of compound tvCnk I'bese compounds me often 
true metaphors/ The order of the compone Ida is us varied 
in the speech of the savage aa it is in that nf the ctiJLci, and 
Lfl t dictionary &r Lhe com pound wards Used by any of our 
modern literary artist* would contain not 11 few of the choicest 
productions of the cUNd-mim in its young politic ferry, 

Afeatusgi. — Professor J, P. Postdate ttjjOrts his little 
daughter as saying one day: "I know three new words— 
"BcnndaiM^”'' 1 Matrhfiw r fl mankind “ pretty creature,'-" and tn 
the early stages of the in dividual, as of the race, the idea 
males the wo-td, jRAeiaer, as the author terms such 6 words 1 
are the common property of children and KmigEsj with both 
the word is a pictuio of ,!i* thing. These idea-words m'e tho 
child's Sr.-it epics and dicmjis, esutiag in nestim* farms even 
before the adven :. of articulate langi mgo. Ch i I drer. a ad sav,sgei 
MB the Word-paintera/sf- and the field of their skill 

Lies WffLpCmhvjdy uneaptored. For psychology, 1 the smenos 

cJ meaning, as Pustgair. c.-ihs — onQi-OAtology, MmiLtolo^y 

is almost virgin suit. Still a few dam have been oUfJned 
SO.ne the unsolicited, offerings of tire chiid'a mental utiviLib! 
ethers branch t to light by the svafiosmah; method now so 
ranch m irogue (501, p. 

The 'Bey's Dictionary' of 315 words, ptMalsed by Miss 
Fanny E, Wolff, of New York, contains abundant evjdettCe of 
rheme-llud^ng, as may he saen from the following (6S0) ?— 
Kiaa ii if you hug anti hiss somebody. 

Mast ls what holds tho Sail up top of & ship, 

Ma.k : s someth icg Eike cr&h in . 

Nail ia something to put things fcgettter- 
Mut is something with a shell good to ^>al 
Old 3 S nnt new, 

OpSb is if the door ls not dosed. 

Opera is a house where yon te& nets and ladies act 
nckle lb something green to eat 
Quarnei is if you began a Uttla fight. 

Wng is whet you wear on your tinger- 

Saw ifl if you see florae thing, after you tat, it you saw id 
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Tall is rf a trie is very big, 

Ugly is :f a thing is not rirou at all. 

VaLr. is if you always Loci in the glass. 

The dictionary m question Vra-s, me Are told, completed 
before his seventh year by a boy who had spent twS y-ftirs At 
a kindo^tft^i, aati -was atiaNlatei, doubtless, by the picture- 
binds, of which he t-^s very fond, since, in Iho niaEJUScriph 
ttiE words arc often provided with mdt □iusErattona. He vras 
oot an artist Offlf very imsumntiv^ but root great delight in 
ar.r.ivsLs and ahsti action. qualitis* which, at the nge :>f eleven j 
AOtiliiiUe to characterise him, .and even was fotld of spalhng. 
With this boy lexicographer may be conLrastcd at wrcli as 
compared Hie Onerokra haif-breed genius, Grarga Guess, out 
cf wiioae ‘dreamy meditations,' and ran tempi adon or Lite 
English alpnahct— he c:>u5d neither wrLLe nOr Speak English at 
the time — wiS JwTd the famous syl lifoury by which the 
Cherokee and related. dialeCW tanie to be written tnnguagea 
for lative speakers, iTnitltUCJi and orijrmality mark both the 
wutfL-fiipoundcr and the aoiznd-rcoafdcr. O' ’-he Cherokee, 
peihscs, the spajliti^-baak he gated at so often exercised jl 
much’ more poter.t influence then Lbc dictionary Lhat lay 
unused Sh the house <Z the soy. 

In an tr<[i3 Elite little sketch of ckiid-Ufc by William 
Canton these definitions by a RiK'jcaL-old g : r! nrenr (104. 

J Brain = Wb&t you think WltEs itl pour head, and tile more 
you think the inosre ennklea there are 
Bead - Whet, you have left off breathing, and your liSart 
Stops also. 

Flame =r The power of the carnlc- 
From France we have data of tik* inejKirt UHtng ftlWAys 
die same quest icn ( Qu'eif-a qur. f’fit!), Einet '56) Asked his 
two little girls Cwc-ard-a-balf and foar-and-a-lutlf years old) 
some Arteen times in the course uf A year {an interval of five 
months heirqj once ^fr hotFwP two experiments} wh&£ Siiey 
meant by certain words in akDJUoa use, and wtdte down the 
ITlswuiS «wdly as tlsey weta given- A few ubimCterisde 
definitions are : A knife ia to Cut weatj a duck iJs w see the 
time j bread is bo eat ] * dog is to have by one ; An a-tn-rhnir 
is to sit in ; a garden is to walk in ; rt potato is to eat with 
meat ; u bird means swallows j village dibum one sees every- 
body paw, M. Einet notes foe lick uf form-desciipriona in 
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the children's Answers, and the complex prevalence of utilitarian 
ideas— the USft of the object fisting il$ed verji earf y in the child’s 
mind. That use and action are the guiding spirits of its 
l^iccrn appears also frtmi th*?- Tael thn t ofthc 21 $ Trends in the 
* Boy’s Dictionary ' cited abovCj 75 per cent. ‘ dearly ftKprSsa 
{jehnitc action.' 

In Monterey County, California, witfl the assistance of the 
teachers dad the approval of lire School authorities, Prafewot 
Eari ’Runes was enabled (0 cany on in iBpa somewhat 

estetl&iv; investigations ^ the liii^ r’JjrjcEtcd by Binct- The 

eflSaSts, based on 50 evaniinLtion-pepcrB from boys and 50 
from gi:Ls of esdi age between nix and iifleeft yens fn all 
aoco children sent in returns)* which cofltftined r 43 collated, 
37,13d statements (girls r 8 ,g 7 s, toys iS, i jft) about Lhe 33 
aOunSr definitions of whitti had been requested. Hurt, again, 
if ssema, trie uses and activities of objects appeal to children 
before structure* form, colour, etc. Of definitions directly 
men tinning ’.1*5 tftc proportion (hoys and girls together) for 
each of t.L? year; is as follows ; 79.49 per cent-, 5 a, 95 per 
ceOT.» £7.02 per cent., fij.Sj per cent,, 3 7.07 pet cart., 
43. Si per oftUt, 43, -69 p*t coot.* 3,3-74 P a * cent* 
37.75 per cent-, jn.lSi per cent — or, fer ail ages* 45,58 pc: 
cs-ntf. The proportion of statements of the type, ‘ a watch is 
a time-piece, J ia, for ail the years together (boys and girls), 
r signer cent. Professor TJumes Xw- examined the definitions 
(of the 33 nouns used ill the investigation) given in 1 Wcbscdds 
Dictionary/ arid, finds that ‘ at fifteen thirc is about the same 
proportion, hetween rtcfinidotis of use Vj-, "'a dock is to tell 
ths time ,y ] and leaser terra [r*f-, 11 ft dock it ft time-wece"} that 
we hud in H< Webster, M but the qualities ere still much less 
developed.' TE'.e difference hetween tbc child and the adult 
aa le^jcogtaphers comes gut in lhe praTnincr.ee given by 
the l-d'-dr to form substance and structure in h:s definitions 

One cannot help thinking, however, that the dictionary- 
defoltions often ILs closer to die child’s titan those of indi- 
ridiial Adults, or of adults ia general, recorded uraLty or in 
writing, since the lexicon in t'-is 'espwrt, as well as in pro- 
nunciation, Ugs behind the common speech. Dictionary- 
definitions, too (siuce Dr Johnson's time, at, least), are not the 
freO, spontaneous product of adult dicutgiit, and hcncc other 
differences arise- 
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V'Sj'V fruitful far psychological coraparLsonj world be an 
*MBUipti<ra of the earliest dictionaries of all Lan^urigcs, for 
cliild-lik-s, indeed, were dcdnitioina Then locabnkry-inBkijrg was 
in its infancy,, i'hc Ecgliah d:ctLDisnr£cs cd the EhEHLeth-aiL a^e, 
and the Italian d'etiunaiLcs at' a little later e-pOcii, COrtiaitt much 
that iu analogous wild th; materia] &«u initiated bjr tho re- 
searches of Binet and Bunts, John Baret'a J&raans (1580}, 
John FI oriji's Wal&i of Watties (ijgS), Mhi sheu’ 5 ukik t&ry 
in Spanish and English (1593), HuLoeStb JSn&iiiA Diaftetuny 
(i^slj and WithaLs* little nntj Jdr ChtLirtn (1599) — the 
last especinlly, — are exceedingly inrertfltNsg From a psycholo- 
gical SsfiuKl point to eonnectfaii with the development of vord- 

dflhlJOlLg. 

A r amt-GimN£,, — To erutifiplify the f-wembkiiees (and dilfer- 
ences) between the meanings of wo*ds in ckild-Epi:ech, the 
lingiiflgt or out own Aryan ancestoiSj and of certain primitive 
peoples, the foIicnriiijj Cable has been conpiled by the present 
writer. It oomtHms the meanings flf same thirty TFOcd& as 
given by two French children (from Binct), two Atueeican 
children (from Mre Hopan'i. and the radical li;£&ning5 of the 
corresponding -words in Jlrtaicl^ F.riglhh, GetDinn, and Lha 
Klamath, Algonktin, and Kootenay langitiges of the American 
Indiarj, Tt will bn seen at a glance that there ere individual 
dlfferenccE in the sigTi^cntions giren by children and [hnse- 
Irelungrng id primitive bonguEs, dependent, in all cases, upon, 
sire diverse r-Eneticns to the stimulus of the object named, 
^JiysLCiil, psychical, srftigioglcal, sell" end altruistic motives ana. 
nil represented, and it might, perhaps, be tttid tint these facta 
illttstreCc as much the genera 1 , unity of the human mini atnfaig 
a£l races and a'-I peoples, wLtia its individual Vftriutbnc and 
divinities, ns any marked iesemblnncee differences betwwn 
the cblld-tnind and the mind of prim i£Eve peoples, as CTid«D*®d 
by thfl ‘ science of meanings," Mom than all else Llicy Keen 
to iikistr&ie tbo great influence of the immediate and habitual 
enviteilinent, or rrbich the- savage naturally poaessS a grater 
knowledge and has a keener appreciation Lhan it chilli J he 
same remark would, oeibaps, apply litre, as in the case cf 
drtiwlflg, due die obseTVEitifin'girc cF the savage nukes, at a 
rid: , bis dictionary a more -riiciLitciquc, Loss mO;iOLCinnas, and 
more correct stria of WLird-piznircE than ibe biud, in Hls early 
years, is evtsf- capable oF feeding and thinking cot, math less of 
recording La words. 
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Some or l! 1 0 actions a i primitive peoples in novel siltiatiains, 
,ind tbeit appreciations Of deft' frits, bring thecri often inLo coin- 
parison with childreiu Of Lite free Indians of the Athabasca 
TerntcTy in Notth-western Canada, we rend : J 5 Of all the 
animals the ergs astonish tlio Indians mast. They call thorn 
koksik mt U&sWi (Lhings Lite bears), ai]d they arc afraid nf thorn 
more tlljn if they rosily were bears, It is very HTLiusiiig Lti see 
:hem running for aii they ftrS worth, and dtttibing Up & n*il 
[flues jest la gee out of the way or ant or these very harm 
loss creatures. Nothing, however* amuses or intersla the 
Indians mere than the tame ducks; they cannot understand 
how it is the ducks should pa down to the river, take a 
t.v.'i m 3 xl.:I then go home and Lake food nut of Mr Ihick's Land ^ 

Bishop Bam pis 3 observes, itmcembig the Imliunt who 
speak the Taitudli language (p. tjB) : 'AIL articles in U5S 
by the whites are named by Hie India ns without luestlation, 
according to Ltiedf employment A table is what you eat on:; 
a di};r, what you sit or ; a pen, what you witn with. A watch 
tj called the suhg heart, A minister is with them die spanker, 
and a church the speakinghou-ss. Su a ban, is iahsd the Imiry 
beast, and the camel dfre One with the big back, A bat i* 
railed the leather-wing bacause such 11 its appearance. Thus 
an Indian is never at a loss fot a name A steamboat, before 
it was seen by the Indians, used to be railed th* boat that dies 
by fire, but -since they liftvt setn il, the ftfe-bOAC seetuS to be 
name enough,’ These Indifi«3 ate ‘quick at Learning by the 
eye, but slow if t»Ught by Ibe ear 1 ; even in matter? pf Christi- 
anity th ey would he " better schooled by roainplo than by 
precept.' Tim Tukudh would Seem to be eyfrtnEnded. There 
isucodlora careful study in psycbaLogloil etymology in ordcT 
ta determine in bow far savages ace ejre^imiodedi eatMB ioded, 

uw (tyr-minded. 

Name and TAiwg . — Dr Friedrich Pallc, in bis interesting 
little book, Fpik-Tiwstgkl a font Ztmgimge, gives the foElamag 
tramples illustrative 'of children's ideas of the name a ml thing, 
and the -relationship of these :■ — 

r. A Little German gidr “When I fttd big atrd nm ealfed 
wtfer I shall cools giblets every da/- 1 

- Gansd, Ftid-t Vob L, iBgi, p, 342. 

1 Cf&t/tiaJ l,\ 1 i.i r/i Iltitoy? cf tht Diocae sf the Afachsmie jVfmv ; 
Landed,. l83!t. 
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i. Sis-year-old boy oF Saxony: 'Wfco is going Eg he 
Ptmat Qcctrgt now P '■ — SuiJ whr.i he lizard that, owing 
to rli-s death of King John, the Prince Royal, Albeit, 
would bg k|i]g 7 and Prince (ieoygc become J?rincd 
Roya!. 

3, An eight-year-old German girl: c Do trie people Cm) 

Venus knew that they live On Venus?' 

4. A little German bay: da the auirthls know 

theii names ? — 1 Ten glad of that — bow asham ed Lhe 
ok, the das and the monkey would he ! 1 

in ibe collections of children^ sayingi and qus&tkminga 
Aiueh more of ibe same import la record ed To n child 
there L= something in & nani^ and ".he 'it is' and H at isn't’ 
el children's play* nnd gamt-S represent h philosophy of 
(Jl-C t-bytij akin i:: SOUl- 2 reafCCte (0 the religious WOrd-dlk 
or inicicaceiicc, and tine battling lor c5ie rerd which .ins 
characterised most telipftAS in Hie early stages of ci vilijji- 
ticn, Many of the ve^siona cf the lammis 'it's a mouse/ 
'ii'rr a ml f qemtMt Af the m-arri/d -riunple belong here 
also. The uncidtur^d peasant ar.d die nuKMUonitnUed 
savage seem aumeiimss to be in the same staye. The 
peasant's naive questi-ea of Lite iFiLruncmers : 1 How diil 
you lin-tl Curt the names of the Hats?’ ir nil too cocimori. 
kilo ekes cbo fdbowtng apt illuatEiticm : 1 Ar. Auslrlnn, a 
H^ngaiitn and sn Indian were disputing about the beauty, 
etc,, of the it respective mcithet-tqn^uefl. The Austrian ftnally 
sdvnlued that, tvhile it might be uncertain which language wOs 
the most bcantif'jj, there eo'ald hi; no doubt hut Guenon was 
the most cc-nect. I'Ll prove it. Yoil, Hungarian, what do you 
call tho contents -of this gLa.->s ? Vh. And you, Italian F Atqtw. 
tioodj I like that, We call the coatenits or thin glass Waatr 
(waist), aod not merely do y,t call It so, but ii is Wt&wl* 
Flio bobaf in a connection between name. and thing lies 
tin the suifilus here. As Ur Pallc remark^ the illiterate 
peasant barfly believes in die actual existence of Jortigr. 
languages, preferring to look upon avsti the most unintel- 
ligible of tliertt as uistnrtions of nis nvrn speech (jqcy, pp, 
34-27). 

The SKPratge, Lf the present writer's experience does not 
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deceivs ';i ini, is less prone to take such views, either of pnr- 
tkijkf wonts or Of particular Languages. He will Him. 

water can be earned by another word ti'-n-c-* that which belongs 
(O bis awn tonga*, nod will ndmst also the indipendeiH. 
existence of nth sr forms of Speech tliiiii his own. There are 
many exceptions, bv« L it requires, perhaps, the isolation of the 
peasant end Ilia mental Indolence. 01 a dash of civil ballot^ 
such os cha earliest Greeks hod, to deliberately use sue]: 
expressions as jSdt^S apti and the like. The use *r InritpMLgC 
is tco well understood by meet primitive peoples tn he 
so despised even -when heard Upon the lips of a fftnoaor. 
Id fact, the very multitude of lounges in cbo earlier 
history of the race, and die nomadic character of many 
oJ Lhe earLie^L groups of men, together with the great native 
ahlEity for la.-gUEgc acqurixnuen^ an art highly Valued 
when other arts ware 'few sitd far between,' tended (0 
inspire interest in, or reSpefct lot, rAth-sr than, despbal or 
alien speech- Womatft greftt -sli-re un tbe origin, devjelnp- 
merit and diffusion or language — hath her cce-m oiciitaii 
aad li>:i cnnseLvative instincts — served in the tame tausu, 
and strengthened the fcseling for the toleration of ollicre 
speech. 

To the peasi^it the name Wfisser means tenter^ and in 
itself c.r rifr.-i r.o specific characteristic of the object named. 
Hath, the cLLLH in his invented names and the ignorant 
peasant in his received names ate often on an entirely 
different plane from that of the savage, with whom names 
are very frequently wood-picture* of the things denoted 
by them- In the flays when, as Mas Muller has in every 
root was significant, the esfiociatlnns these words evoked 
must have kept tr.cn ham filling into the condition of the 
Austrian penssnt. 

Nevertheless, many savages do- have the idea of the India- 
ho]uI> 1 ? oneness of name and thing, as the religion and mytho- 
logies of primitive races, and □:' our own, in the either stngcE of 
its existence, amply testify, 

The ffidk-lorft of the word, the primitive philosophy 
of the 3 S eiliauslively treated by Ferdinand ven 

Andrian in his essay nn ( Word-sapeiEtitious 1 (5), where 
he has gathered together a mess of data from all ages 
nnd peoples relative to the nature and power of the 
word spoken and written, understood and unintelligible, 
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S^p.LficaoE and ra^miilgkss, shouted and whispered, 3Ri:nsd 
and profane, old and new, harsh and gently, alone 
aud in a sentence single r.ud rcpeatftdr forwards and 
backwards, permanent and mutably b&lpFui tend Injuri- 
ous — all evidencing the trutll *iF the decimation nF 
Freldinb; — 



ICrtVt, r-wrnc, Tin As w or.: 

din 3i5.nl an Itrs'ltii hnrt. 

J f : - r ( -a , sLUS, hij(] words 
Of jjowerq thny have griar. hcLrds. 



Words can tuks sway feh£ mind of cisaii, the sharp- 
Httf oF the sword, the bw(iifl,g pewer of rid het 
iror.j make trees Fall, ra nun tains oper, rocks move 
npnrt, rive-rts, takes and sens divide. Wards can bring 
fortune mid -.11 far '.met, iuflyience the godE, charm spirits 
elfs aud Fairies auuiar.a-a up and drive nnnjf i irtpa and 
devils, stilS wind and wane or call them up agi-u. Power- 
fut, ah! -jflic iojit is the mere utterance or use o. 7 the- uhirm- 
WLii-d though priest, hunter, witch, lover know nothing oF 
iLs real import. Tilt word of Che mouth and the wCrd 
□I the hand have gone on parallel lines, the. meaning 
Of tht swastika is Oder as link understood as that of 
the r open sesame. ' 

The French idioms whose fajetfa. tottmhri. appear in our 
modern newels and Legislative addresses, the Latin in the 
ignorant physicians' prescriptions, the Sanskrit words written 
with Chines* signs by the Buddhists of the Celestial Em- 
pire, the mystic syllables banded an from one religion to 
another, the revere ace of mony emitting tftvajfe mid bubar 
cua rrihi.v fi>T anything written, the inscribing, carving, and 
stamping of names in cut-nf-tbe-way and inaccessible places 
no less than in public And private haunts, _ all testify how 
far men stLIL ire from giving up all superstition of the kind 
suggested by the thought Mu the beginning wss the word, 
find the word wjus God.' 

The f magic of the word" often brings childhood and 
savagery, or, sJt least, barbarism, Very close tnyeLJU^r- both 
the child and the primitive fflan s in the exuberant exercise 
of a now power, arc word-w-ois'nippcji, and words, with 
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meaning or without, crc ahic prctious to both, Tr SCCCns 
al&d tbn* concomitant action. (religious ritH, gcmes, political 
meetings, SKial gatiirringS, not only, is Noif J and 

Olhem would have us btfLLey*, CflM rotih. language ilself 
Lout has also served to keep much of it primitive aud almost 
unmeaning from Ltie earliest ages down tc the present time, 
Especially htsS this been the case when, by reEsom of the 
CQtpkiytneot of adults in other trays, cerlatll Concomitant 
have heci; Left aLtogeiher to children- 

Between the folk, the SaVAge and the child, the chief 
points of rcsimbknee with iesp*cl tn Lhe various pbenqosenil 
of word-use now under discussion seem to lie in the 
feeling for Lhe power &r the word, the frequent neglect 
of £Gns£ fcr souud, the keen sense of the belonging to- 
gather of name and object or thing, person, Or place 
named, the 4 painful exactness 4 if formulas, And SOftlS- 
ttmts even of the m inutile of pronunciation, accent, 
etc., lhe attribution of s&m* knowledge of soaic sort of 
Speech tu everything in the wcrld, the ingenuity displayed 
in the invention of Diefcaunaes, and the multipliCAtion of 
the names of objects or persons liked or disbud, loved or 
feared, taboos, omission;, 6r_d SupprisSiOdS of ihi naiueS had 
Or good, 

ujidfffL-.V Dixti£rhn.rt£tl and Chiid-F\p€tih . — Certain of t5l€ 
phetJOHietfia resulting from, spccch-di&turbautcs m adults 
are, outwardly aJt :coep identical with the hn gungc-play 
so common in yuling children. O! this type is: often the 
1 T^rbigeraticn 1 coinittOii in patients Suffering from k&La. 
Ionia, which,, according _ to somt autfioritLes, castables the 
chatter and woid-repeti ti oms of primitive pcoplES. Drs 
Peterson and Ltingdon, 1 in their Etndy nf Itatacouia, say 
concerning a woman of thiityonc; r £ShrC began to recite 
till d*y Long, 8'rery other day, with great rapidity, mid 
with iafiniEE variations, in thymes of unhltelligEble WOrdt 
as. fallows : " Moccasir.s. vocoasins, deceasing crockaeins, 

lockaams, tockssins, joukasina, luockasinB ; tabica, Cab-ies, 
gabies, htbi.es, sahtef, labioS, mahies, kiibies ; nobis, gobis, 
jobli, chobis, EOi&is, jwbtsj t flutter, .Skater, sikater, likatfer, 
Dilkatec," and eo on, id infinifaru. SLi& changed to An- 
other word only when the possibilities of rhymea wore ev- 
hatttled.' A few months Inter l sk.E gave up the rhyming 
1 ilia, vf at., N, ¥,, Vnfc. LII, p. 476. 
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aisOniiosa and returned lo the old phrase,. wuhi GoGasiorlal 
rtriatjona; |C 1 want to go L-ome to uiy children in NfW 
Ygrk j rren’r I be glad when I £« borae to Ifljf children 
m New York ! Whbd good times lil have when I get 
home to nty children m .Kew York t , , . to my cosy 
Jicaie Ln New York . , . When I jjet into Hie car which 
takes roc to oiy hiiiband and children in New Y-ork. p This 
™ the refrain for cnMty nJOnftuSt 0'“ *ilw*ato days, aecom- 
prinred SH before by rhythmic gestures of both arms in the 
supposed d traction. od" New York, J Another patient, it man of 
fifty-five, bad not Spoken for three weeks, ‘ except to repeat 
constantly rtie&nin#eas eylUhle corn bin a dona, like, "Oh I 
VBmKh oh: warmoe, oh! warmer; oh J buninum, oh" 
hmiinunij oh] huioinuoi; oh! ^ow YfOW uh 1 wow 

tto vf wojo > oh ! WOdy wady m ody, oh ! nody wody wody, 
ch l wpdy wqdy wedy ; oh l tody body, ob I tody bcdy f 
oh] tody body; oh I widdy niddly a ob J noddy widiy ; oh l 
htitiL yunkutr-, Qhl hum yunLum, oh I basil yanl-um." 3 
These words were uttered ^ith greater or Jess rapidity, 
Ln varying t;ya and with strange gesticulations smel grent 
tstmsHtoess uf manner- tot tj or 20 minutes, when be wo old 
be silent for some hours and then star: oil with toother 
combination,' 

Ps 1 Ales HrdLLcia (3*jj p, sB^), who has mad-!: a special 
study of 'Ait nmd Literature in the Mentally Abn&nfiftV 
bused upon data obtained from vatloua inatltnliona Tor the 
feehle-tnirjdedj epileptic and insane in tufe Stnte of New York, 
mointiuns that 1 the insarie or the Epileptic geniua la a ihiug 
largely of rn mmn wi, or, at least, ls not to oe found in Ll:e 
arato institutions fur these dawes of patients, ' and there- 
fore, 'ItiO Study of art and literature among the -furious 
class£R of the mentally abnormal resolves itselF principal^ 
Loto h study of the effisdsi of the various abifixmaii mentul 
ctmditlOflS on the previously-acquired anilities of the io- 
divtdua 1 , and, ndditionnlly, into n study of what cm bu 
effected by training with some classes of patients Ln these 
oandsuons-' 

The neologisms ni the insane, which hr.™ been studied by 
Tanzd their compound words, ooonsensfrfiyltable^ etc., 

oflfer Another nel-d for comyarustm with the ipeoct-p-h ettkitO frri 
of children And of primllive peoples. 

The soliloquy Of th e in^ne Lias b«u izivcstigalcd very re- 
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ceatly by Professor A. Raggi, 1 who found it Id be HubsiiintialLy 
the same in cnr.text who the ordinary language of tile pkLier.t, 
and, esoap-. for csiccssive ftniiituLicm and geitnrs^Ktion, differing 
in Little ::om Laacof normal individuals. The Mhlaquy of the 
insane (nut the result of art: 5 « or simulation) dirTev from Lhe 
ether modes of speech in being d'stcnnccled with the purpose 
for which speech :? mremt to function. It occurs rather more 
t/Leu in. women (40 pc: cent) than in men (32 per rent.), and 
H occurs both by day and by right luOS'- eOEruftOnly, rarely by 
night .lione, and is, prrnnpy, mica rather than more freiqucnr 
with the insane (tlin with the sates during sleep.' Dafcn for 
iSQnipuri&on of the wJiloquy or the insane with the soliloquy of 
the child 5i‘e not as yet forthcoming, 'line numerous studies 
of the various, forma oF aphasia and other disturbances of 
Ltagirtjc have resulted in the accumulation of many facts, 
vrbirLi have beer. Iioicl to make for the ptitraiilelitcu of certain 
linguistic phenOrntnc in the dii!<S, tins n^vngcr, and the patient 
whose speech-fuiKtioPS litve been disiurbed, it is maintained 
a iso that, io the gradual disappear no* oT bwguage in t'-ic 
adidt suffering fium such bnguJsdc diEturtsence^ the more 
concrete, tbc LatcsL-aouuued pacts of human language are l'i ,;- 
lint to be Lost* tine more abstract and symbolic, the latest and 
best organised, hieing Lhe last to give way. Nouns disappear 
before verbs, adieCrives, pronoun*, advert, propositions and 
conjunctions; and written language, of ocmse, buffers more 
than anal speech (377, p. 425). 

The asnHbence of a parallel bstwceii the irr.perfoctians: nf 
tlifi language of ihe Learning child and tbc pathological pheno- 
mena ill the Speech Of adults whose langungc-functinnH had 
been disturbed is stated by Freyer (5 t r, !>. 116) in tins following 
terms: — 

'When an adult, in GotjSK"ucnee of a stroke of apoplexy, 
lesion. Or aay cerebral disease, disorder of bearing, derange- 
ment of the Junctions of the iiuynj, Or of the tongue., lips, nr 
even tscch, is deprived or Lha rigfit ure of speech, then the 
disturbances ef scotch which have been carefully observed frv 
various clcumsts are not merely somewhsc. similar to gcncTfti, 
but Me identical wEtil those Of t'n-a child jus: Learning to 
speak. 1 The faults of .speech in the a-duLt here occaf 
' because his speech nisclianUuFntt is nu longer normally 
constnicfcd,' while the irKonrccn-stss of tlie child's speech And 

1 A&up'hwniir, : ;:i r 3 . p. 42 1. 
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uijftefS’andLnj; of speech is Hue to the face that “his SRoa'l 
speech apparatus is not per fully develop'd in all iis 
parts,,' 

Uwapnyrt (ieajj p, si 3} ftisiO notes ttiis 1 Striking" parallel J i 
in i]] die fbf.'ns of aphasia, f who the t by Legion cT tht Organs, 
oy enfeeble moot cf the ioEedlirenogj o? 67 defect r.f ^iJUrontrol, 
the adult mty relapse into those peculiarities which, ijt Lhe 
chi I dl p mart the first attempts at speech, nod reproduce them 
Ln a. Mrt of cftricwtlte J — tu t ffhm is disease with ihe OnC is 
only bale of power with the otrie^ and the pesgt'ess of the 
child- step by step up trie grades of speech is ns charming as 
di* Spectfl.de of the mutbidiy fat,*l despoilment of the ndnlt of 
bit after bit of his language is painful. Between tlie tvto lie-i 
all the diJTrxenoc between decay and play \ there is nevci quite 
a perfect reseiT! bZancc bttTFcea the hgorrbitn of the in, sine see 
tbft chatter of the child, between the silence of the latter erd 
that of the ci-jlancholisc — for tinman genius is ever L11 the 
child. 

Dr IL T. L alters p, 42?) has eoiiapiieti the Following 
table (based upon the data in Hass's Aphasia nod upon liic 
reto-ds of chlLd-Speetdi) to skew the 1 dust Pgru^rntnt 1 be- 
tween :he ptoareslk.ve development or die soeech-distucbunoH 
in the adult and the development of .aocctuc with the 
learning ohiiil i“ 
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We nerd, hOffe*et\ mo?G dam for the tlmioiish interpreta- 
tion of this parallel between the cliild^ progress from 
ftUtQcfllitic and teRoi {instinctive) pbOhOtie heterogeneity eg 
the thought-words, and that of the nphemsc Adult foam 
the sentence to the wonJSeM. grunt, th* ptogress of evolu- 
tion and the recession of dejenfratj. Some writers, 
□pan undertnin evidence, baye credited savage pampas with 
a form of speech Wonging 1:0 ^ IgwghI group of atdgfiE 
Lndktaled id Che table abnve^ but, so far as Ltnmvu, tliere 
exists tin tribe oF msu upon the globe without a language 
much, octcor ni^f-nised than line beginning of the chilli's 
oi the er.d of the adult's. 

Vocabulary,- — In Ills Ladwms eu fJit ISttgft : rh Zo^ewegF, 
pubii&hed in J ftrta, Professor G. F. Marsh made (p, s ^-j } 
the statement that ( few writers or Epceiers osn as many 
[worth ] as io f oeo^ ordinary persons of fair intelligence 
not ahava 3000 or 400a ' j while OOCflsDQhBlty one pcrscLi 
might be able to irsfi 50,000, Or EuEf of the English 
words thin, reckoned to he in vogue, This statement 
induced Professor E- s. Golden (30 1, p. 16) to make ft 
careful inquiry into tire state nf hLs own vooabuLarj'j taking 
a J word* to ho c a symbul printed In capital letters in 
Wehstcrt Dictionary, edition oL i&5».' Marsh afterward a 
explained his * word ’ to he the philological term, by 
virtu* of which only ite simpte and not the inflected fora 
Of the vocables W'is Daunted. Holder's concEtUlOLl— lie 
estimated his own at 5345^, and discovered tliat the 
vocabulary nf the assistant librarian in the Patent Office 
wits taTgof than Iris— was that '30,090 words is not at all 
an unusual vocabulary,' For compamtlva purposes he esti- 
mated the vocabulary uf Shakes peaia (minsig a:| verlja SOelled 
lake nouns), from Mrs Clarke's CmamiattUi Ln tame llil to 
1,1,000 weed? i Milton’s, from Cleveland^ CaninrdAi^ Fdt 
the poems alone {(he prose would give a larger number), 

: 7-377 I *hs English Hible, from Cm den's Co>»srda!m t yscg 
(exclusive of prapsi names) ■ Eosworth'e ■DktiQtt&ry tf thi 
Attgfo-Saxo/i ZctigNajp (which contains words not rn 

full use before t too a,D. J ), 11,91a; I-Eotten's Dkiiottary ef 
5 !ang, lc.otio. Holden’s conclm-iont have been verifieJ, 
eo far ns the vocabulary oF n ^irefaggionat man ii Win 
Ctrncd, and the statement can *:,:dy he made that 1 many 
men hisvfc vocabularies of Owir 30,000 words,’ Them scams 
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little foundation then for the opiniarij comm an at the 1ime p 
OiAt 'll child iqscs cges than !□□□ words, an ordinary man 
uses from jaea to <p$Q, an accomplislied writer about 
ig.c-no . 1 

Mr E. A. Kirkpatrick 1 estimates hip vncabciiajy of words, 
whr&e meaning was known to bun at sight,, at 70, mo 
■ nrtjids, the number of nullify dadetent words beiis# eboitL 
Hi ItirlpatLick mentions the IftCfc thill the roadra- 
iaries of specialist? Art very targe, ‘a welJ-ycad botruiBt 
having a technical vocabulary of iG,onn words, ahrj a hju- 
jpgist an Even £i*al*r number, 1 Rff&imm Grrtstu, a book 
irhfoh children of ten to twelve years read with pleasure 
anrf have poetry dear idopg &F rhs meaning of nine oat 
of ten of the words used tn if, 7 contains not less thin rjcoa 
to demo vmids, 

Iri brM etsiy on 'Language n.ni the Linguistic Metbw,' 
Professor £. 3 Lautic made the following statement : 'In the 
child Lp to the <s:thth yfilr the rfcng:; £?f lrUijgiEfl$t is very S-mldl ' 
he probably canines fjm&clf to not more thin 150 wtnd:. 1 
Wbea criticised by Yr Salisbury for so extraordinary a etnte- 
ment^ Professor Laurie chared the eiplinatiob ibnl the idaa 
was otipnall}' doc to Max: Muller, rho be thought IfiaC ' the 
child probahly tralibed bimselfto ire words La ordinary cqil- 
verB-aLfon, 1 aa obserrirtion which did net mead irstftUsrs rniidi 
According to Mi Salisbury (561, p. spo), the carefully checked - 
off vecBbolary of his little boy, when 5 -Jr years of age, consisted 
of 15:3 ‘ unaerstindiingl}' nwi! ' wordy, mit teufl[iitg piiLiciiJfis 
and (except in the case of pronouns} snHcrtcd forms- More- 
over, the mhtber't record of Lhe same child's vocabulary, whets 
3a months eld, coutus up to words. 

The following list of words in child vacubnlsfica, from 
Tracy's dala, rodEcfdO tbs great variation aiisting between 
+h* number of words used by diildiCB of like ages, s cater, 
environments,, rta s— 
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Prtyet (5 II, [1 iic). Irani the sKAminatlnn at the 
vocabularies oi nine children (gir’s S, hoy 3} two /cuts 
af age, found the number of Independent words UH 4 by 
then: to vary From a minimum of 173 !fi ft maxi mu m or 

Iiai ’ , h 1 

Jitanp af die scringe ideas concerning the languages 
of primitive peoples are to he Uaccd haek CO the com- 
uarntlvc philologist^ who write of the scanty vocc.buLary 
of ir|ii|CJh anti peasants, and of aft-rage pouplea who 
cuniLi* speafc In Lbe cart hutattK their gestures could 
not b= scOh. ■ Max ivl tiller, whole he ft d mi:. 3 ijuat Lbe 
English Dictionary contains cgo.ooo words, holds that ' fat- 
al] the ordinary purposes of life n dictmuary of qaoo wOrtU 
tvoald be Sufficient, 3 and that ’mast of as new use 
maic- Euan ^ooe or 4 , ' L -‘ a words, juid wr i+re assured that 
there are jKasancs who never use more than 3c a or 400,' 
To be sure, he says likewise (45^1 P- TT )i ^ Tliis does 
not mean that they would nut understand mWe Ibim thM 
nember, fat ±2 ihbte which they hear in church contains 
abcu'- toco words, These they would understand more or 
less acc-jralefy, though they would 11 rarer think of using 
them/ 

Vmvi Varies of WmAw Upsc'k — How utterly unfounded 
■W>nie these ideas are, ertri ft casual gbitice at the 
IssicdgnipllJeal results or the philological rer,«trcli*3 among 
the American iLburlgicca alcne would serve to s-hcuF- 
Tije appao*im&te number of words m CHTtain Indian 
dictionaries is as follow* i Navaho (Matthew ft, 1893^ 
iu ( 5 TO ; Crce (Vcgnivilifi, iMg-tSyg), i^ooo; Montociuua 
{VipAvinc, te 5 i), i £,ooo; Dakota (RigffJ, iBja-iSS— ) p 
20,000; Cegiha (luftrsey, r 4 S— ), 20,000; ftlackfoof (Mac- 
lean, iflSy), a 5,000 5 TlAskaroia (Hewitt, tSSu), 30,000 j 
Micmnc (Kand, r049-i&94), 30,00a; Yahgari (Bridge*, 
iBS— \ 40,noa' etc. Certain writers, like Keane fan, 
p„ 4E i), have Ectiu fit to Clunk that s&me of these primi- 
tive peoples nr£ 'strangely credited 1 wuti such vocabu- 
laries, but ‘.he reading of Mr Hale's excellent dixusstnn 
of f language ns a Teft of Mental Capacity’ outfit to 
reconcile ^th-.-m to the right view of the case. In foot, 
the estimates in question err in- hsing ton small rather 
than ttXJ laipe. 

How incomplete same of these dictionaries really me, 
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ran be seers fram the Conftssicn? of the auLliors, Of 
his Ctcc dicrionary a Fittlw Y^grtrvrLln observes: A Mauv 
words which might have been iucEuded have been purl 
ptKsely omitted beettue of their simple Mi easy forma- 
tion hy meitta of rules given in the grammar 1 ' (Filling), 
and VdpT-evkJiD spraka of his dictionary of too Mocmgrais 
(ac Athapascan dialect) as 'containing about aS,ooo worea. 
Cult cf wlliidi (in* might form more than 100,000 by 
means of the rules ]fo<jl down in the gTatnmaL'i third part-’ 
Fattier A. G. Marice'a dictionary of the verba of the Carrier 
(an Athapascan dialect) language,, though embracing, at 
-die Lime holed by Tilling, 1 only st — -c, covered 11H pages, 
am all quarto; while hit 96-page 1 grammar of the conjugabLe 
parts of speech of the Carrier tongue 3 contained ' four 
djoptraS, Subdivided into 1 y articlen and 13.2 rule?. 1 Dr 
Anchoret: In iiis ghufinhur uf the Kecbca language of 
■Petu, (jives ovEr 600 inodif-cotiont; of the infinitive, of the 
verb srrw^riy, 'to love/ formed by the infixadon of particles, 
Or tlte modlficiJ.UOti of tie vowels □ f the theme ; while die 
Ablx! Fi*yn.it] h author of a MS, of the Ojibira, 

language, inForms us that r thn number of the toot? [in 
O.iijKi U root is properly Che quiltfcmitive applied to natural 
objects to Epechy them] amount to iboul 1300, 1 while 
'the number of natural object? known to the Indians, ii.id 
employed in competition, that li f ratified by a qusJificu- 
tivc, amounts to about 443 (493, p. iga)j and we hav?, 
besides, all the derivative meanings, 0: the roots anti the 
tempos ice words which go to make Up die newer portions 
of the vocabulary. 1 

HeV- A- Ct. MdritO finds tufiOng blfl 370 DAif rants 
Separate c?tms for 'die lying 1 dflfl'u (verbs) ' of— (1} liv- 
ing auimaiB ; (a) Lifeless animals and then empty skins j 
(3)- nns single object with no striking clLa^L-teiristic \ [4) 
several. pna-partisularEsad objects ' (5} soft things ^latiKUL, 
tanned aksna, etc.) j (6} gTanulDiss things [snac’, augur, 
etc.) s (7) lenft object^ like wood ; (8) rourd (but single) 
objects; (9) liquid objects; (ro) coagulated objects; (tr) 
objects in nn nrstovered recipient, In ihe ordinary every- 
day VMttthtltty Of the various, dialects <>f Hi? Athapi#a,n 
him ill -of snatch there exists 'a prodigious exuberance 
1 Silly p. 73. 
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Of {llflfejeiitiatinE forms.' Fatbitr M^riee, to wham the 
Gamer dialect is til most bis mother-tongue, assures its 

tbar £ in spite cF its 150,550 Of sa verhflli terms, the 

Carrier vocabulary does not contain a singll genuine 
equivalent for ' c briz£ {Eire), to be broken.' 31 Hot it 
possesses Lastead 'nfl leas than 00 particularising sub- 
stitute^ not one of which emild be i ndilferentlv used 
for the other,' These no verbs* wo a, re told, have 
reference ca— '(i) The objet: employed to openite the. 

Ltfcnkags* vii., the fists or the feet, a stick, Or n ivliip, 

ur of the cause of such action, as the wind, the 
euptouon of fiTte-unriB, eic.); (aj tire manner in which 
the object Ira s been affected, that is, whether it lias been 
broken in one place or in many, by the middle or 
□then* he, purposely or by ncdoeut t viuictitLy Or by 
gentle pressure] ('3) lire form of tlie object n nidified, 
that ts, wbnthnr it i:i elongated or spbflraid, occupying 
a vast place or not, etc, 1 iScades all this, each of 
t'atsG ire distinct verbs "can be multiplied by four or 
five, according os we ^ivc them I he iterative, initiative, 
tirlninativUd f-tc,, forms, whereby their signification is ulso 
unchanged.' And Other verb 3 rival, and often grflutLy 
cjtcced c in the variety £>r their forms and this precision 
and nicety of their distinctions,* the One just noticed 
— the verbs of locomotion especially, Says Father htoricc : 

1 The single paradigm of the verb 11 to go v In-etudes is 
my dictionary verbs tbit are tOtolLy aifferent according nis 
to whether the iocamotitm thereby or pressed takes place 
on two or on four feet ; by tunning or hopprng ] tottering 
as 1 drunk mar., or with the bdp of a SUE"; creeping 
Like a snake, or jumping as a frog ; swimming or float' 
iogi cl pack-ng 11 or akating] paying ur in a state of 
ipaidlWSS i whistling or apmking j singing or grumbling |. 
laughing cr weeping ; in sleigh or tanoe ; paddling or 
sailing] diving down or in parallel line with the surface 
of the water, etc- i also according as to whether the move- 
ment is that of an empty canoe, or that of the hUSI, th? 
store, the clouds, the wind, the snow, the ruin, the water, 
the earth {rlit., relatively to a person drifting down stream), 
the fire, smoke, fog, ghosts, human ininch icatherdowu, 
diseases, news* etc. j op again, whether st is that oF an 
object elo-cjsted or spheroid, heavy or, light, liquid or 
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Linuifiablr,. granulated, cmssiTC, sofc; etc-, ett 1 And further., 
sli thaw verbs are modiWjlt; according So where duo 
motion takes pLioc (iu firs, in water, sic.). Lastly, L by 
giving them the negative;, usitnLve, asersativt, rausative- 
jiotentiaJ, defective, reciprocal, initiative, njrminaiive and 
iterative forms, each and every our; of them will Tlnis 
be multiplied by the number of fatins assumed,’ This 
' fecundity of the locomotive verbal 9 tema ' is surpassed by 
til* 'prodigious pwrtKftlftTJsie.g power evidenced by the 
gb;cctnre verbs-' Of one of trncac, Fnfher Moriea observes ; 
Thfi singEe paradifjnc of the verb “to put" conlaim in 
my dictionary (which could he oiorc couiplste) oMr Jn™ 
verbs, all of which difTer in meaning uS well as in 
mate craJ EtTuctnrS, And this numbe T i* repaated in COei- 
acetioo wiih alrrmst all the other objective verbs, which 
are quite nunnsrooB 1 ' 

CtnlttM of Chihlri*'* M\xdi .— What ii contrast between 
lL'i.e Lnhnice variety, which Bcema nu-ver to daley and the jvimio- 
toiiosisi all-ilKlhsfre ^'I'heie ii goes' of the English boy, and 
the 'Fix it’ of dr* American. A parallel between the 
Indian {adult ut young; sod the civilised child :s hiirdJy 
passible hfilt, not docF the 1 tyerythijiR goes' ot the slang- 
minded help us out. HjmI not Father Mo rice dwell among 
Lbese Indians For mcne than a doian JteftHi and did he 
nor th^nt in the aboriginal speech, and 1 speak Carrier 
17 ore Hue Ally thnn English, or even my native French/ 
we should be. usUjLiiided when be declares that 1 a child 
four or five years old posnsSssS llitse inn urn era bit; W^bfes 
well nigh as perfectly nf- bis father, mid knows his 

intricate language infinitely better thuri any French hcfttle- 
uiicaarj does h!3 own plain and easy mother-tongue' (4^? 3 
pp, j?S-iJSi) l A sCtu ly Of the. 1 contents of die minds of 

D£n£ children would certainly reveal much of inteics; to 
Lbo psvchoSogiit- 1 

Professor A. Bnditow&ltjp t-Ftf* a caTef-.il imvestigaiion 
of the Slavonic Spft*eli in its historical development, aiin 
butee co the ' primitive Slavonic ' ,575 ioot-ide.5, distributed 
thus :— Cosmography, meteorology, physics, ge^gruyby, 102 j 
mineralogy, rg ; botany, jffe; zoology, 137; miotoiny nrd 
f\tyS-loSopy of animals, Qo ; medicine, 3*.' South e’-s C0-- 
J Artft.f, Amh-r, XU. 396. 
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lection 0 * French prOtfKbs, pqpukr sayings, uLcl, contains 
4 aE snyin^s, of wliLth i^S mfcr 4 a irnimBU, 49 to plants, 
sop to" man, 41 to agriculture, weather, OtC n and 4.1 to 
health. We are without GOnrespGndmg collodions for 
rr.n n y p T Lcn:tivS peoples, Lrat they Karteljr FrufT^j in the com- 
parison, judged by the volumes of African SJcgro, Malay 
and Diividjan lone already published. Mts iktjgen's valu- 
able boots on Fbfnfar StfidrstitieiiS, and Axmoi mid 
Ptanllsr^ show the t-Aent to which the ahiltl qf Emrapsin 
ar.csstry hai, in America^ made himself familiar wiih many 
things in nature, as the Red Indian did before him. The 
TOC^>>.<lii.Ly be makes EdrnMlf in this communion with 
nature cfetn Eiirpdsiee parents and teacbciB, who find Ills 

CX>iliTai of wards otherwise so small, ft-lltl his kjiowfedgc of 
other thmgS lite it, 

ChiMtf I-atigiiagt Ie<trnrr.— Tho chief painta emphasised 
by Egger in his study of tine deveEapmont of intelligence mid 
ianj^uage lli the child Are: — t, The child in the bosom of its 
mother has only * borrowed life j be tidrCS posset -OR of new 
hfe by -iOB which reveal the imtmfil 2. Tho dawn of real 
intel Jigenee comes with lEsJghEtw- 3. The tract criess; child 
[in the beginning] Ifims quietest and best, metlieiqr and 
attention being more than reason. 4. The cbildTl acquisition 
■of car language means the ualeaiohtg of his qwil 5:. Chil- 
dren understand much before they Speak little, or r.t all- 
£. Children ore very fa-.t aFul to the mnaia of language, respect- 
ing the rule of accent mote than any oilier. ?, The mind is 
the thing in the child. S. When we call Use child a httlc 
r.irjii we are right, for Life is complete at this early age, neather 
adoLsscsncc nar moccrity bringing anything essential to its 
nature, nor introducing jfito ha reason any new principle 
.into its Intelligence any new faculty. Age does Liodiing out 
develop the pra-eadsdug forces of the mind- Thaia arc many 
intarEsdiig tmths in this outline, although the author g-Ofs out 
af his way somewhat 10 flail the child * a little man,' ta whom 
norhlng essential is afterwards added. One oan often agree 
with Egger because he saw so much of the real development 
of the child. The fact that die child in learning on: language 
unlearns his own, is of great Importance. In ft certain sense 
one rnpght generalise ar.d say that language in the child, as a 
Living and lasting thing, is ' ham uf imitation, 1 and just as the 
child seems prone to diOOM- a profession below that of his 
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when i n-qL|]ry a 5 to bis early choke is made h:s 
language hears the same stamp of inferiority, Tha social 
factor, alter iL, is perhaps Hie hlie nJKd powerful, alike in 
repressing the child’s aninuilLty of speech, and hi Furthering 
h:s humanity of laii gunge. 

Dut- n&t nllth-ecibM's iMi^inal Janguaiju peri-dies Utterly even 
with na It js wcuth noting that many of tile innnvatinng and 
ctianges which make themselves felt in the livjnjf languages 
today, ha-vc, its of old, the child- mark upon t."cm — those 
things against \vbic;h the 1 purlste' rage In yain, ar-d which 
esoellenl examples may he found in Emile Deschamcls 
■ Defat mariaus of Trench/ and Tbentlnr Mathias's '-Speech- 
life and Specch-faulks/ The Child's predilection for slung 
and linguistic- ‘ shcnbCUtt J lain a yray justified by the bistoty 
at the race- 

Fso;ii what lias gone before, une can see how fnc right and 
bait 1 Far wrong is JJr dinrnmiin, Gn liman n in the pm-aLel he 
seeks to establish between £•£■ spSecJ: of children and the 
languages of primitive popples. This parallel is, in bHuf, as 
follows (s 61) : — 

A. Phonetic; i. Rjedeplifetiom =- Early obi of nasals by 
children, and their very cnir-mor. pyeferer.ee by curtail! Eeva^ 
peoples. 3- Use It drat nf explosives for frttfliLvea, as with 
primitive ncnnles, 4, Late appearance of the sibilant? of Lhe 
second arV uulaiion-sysw-n, and their absence in man) savage 
Language', (£/., cacurin Polynesian, tongufci")- 5- lire and 
substitution of / and r. 6- Interchange of ^ and L 7, Early 
(jeeuircnee of J clicha,' and thetr appearanoe in Certain prijni ' 
tire tongue*, 

B. Speech-form and spflcidn-GGfiteuE : r, Limited VOCftbu- 
iiuy, a. a king necessary the aid of pasture and pcsitoaBme, 
j, "Method of nandion, with is? phMlbection fut mpntitisc and 
incidental!) (the child hero closely rffffitnb'LEfl the negro and the 
Bafcftiri <)I Brasil). 3, Counting- 4, 'lire pCttCt&IOti, at fust, 
D f only diraigmitioas fair IndiviniuBS objects, and the lack, c-t 
taro occurrence. of cnllectivc name*- <#. Drawing, 

Some interegricig point* remain to be discussed concerning 
Oral and written speech, 

Written Lr-nguagf , — Drawing is only a primitive way of 
writing, and might naturally be supposed to be related in its 
development t a the evolution of speech ill the child. The 
parallel ism in the Stages of d ovelopm snt oF Language and 
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diawiig Is iivdicflicd in the following table CQiiLptled by Dr 
LuleaW (i?3, ^ S<5) :— 



llsLdQpxuQE of ]kn>vic(j, 


Eir®i 


Rivi-Vl-ironl rfSjwvt 


A-jtiomntie and ftlmtBHwrfttile. 


L 


AatnnntJc -cdus mid r-cflt'K itr 

hnpnlklvc scninrlK. 


^cri'.iif in[r ilib-'jLi iei:S and 

LnuliSioiifc d AltiweiatMt nf 
odinr pHwo^lwTidt 


n, 


Litr.lrr.iai: (if riiiiml, but with,- 
Hit mminli;^ dulil Lniljlilua 
l-afili when ftdulnawd. 


Undentanib pk-tiueJn huL dciCtf 
rril Til draw irtywd The 
duipUHt Irtr-iiryUiDn nf 

lav etLI; tiling. 


IlL 


UnckTOUiiulK mjfdf, ":lh -ilmjs 
not pet ::j:ur.i; Liep^ItJ finch 
VYCLUr ' HUUEOtOj' " |XtJ 3 L,' 

‘no,’ etc- 


C iuil'i ftuiti OltHHB L-j RK bow 
t-i got LllC right nffret' in Lhc 
11K of ima. 


IV, 


Rup.-r.l : yranlH ,1: inetc ncv.i.ii.i 
wlmr. Ll il-' r.ru mid tu lilrti. 

[UckJ F-i ='i g ■_ and of IlLllu 
iio|rwlnr«*:,) 


Pkcurg - writinti illiuLcuLKl 

uLc. 




l.pss. wuuli jti uxprvKi ass 
ihnOgllU, 


Medics tecknlqas of drawing— 
piiLlpSCtiwe, pnpo rhea, shad" 
Jflj. eLc. 




Studies graiminai nml TheLnric, 



E'l F. Marie, in h ih psych iatriLa] study clT ilia evolution of 
language, euipbaoiBoa The [act That, while trie oral fonuH of 
speech c enjoyed a prt-fnrtnfld mutra in the brain, the written 
form! hfid Ifl be COiHflMl with an adapted one "“-there being no 
real septate carstie in the brain for Written nS CMttnsted 
■with spoken lanpmgGj much Leas each ui&clnlity of ls.i 
Written language naturally follow;* and is- prepared for by 
spoken buiguage in the history of the individual, as rdsn iti 
that nf the iacs (400). 

JhadtBtf ip'rtiittg, — F r ofttM t G- T. W T , I'filrick, of the 

University of iowa, jugnuig upon tteunologioal, psychological 
iind anthropological grounds, pretest 1 : Jigaitisl the 1 worship of 
the loadjiifl-haot, spell iiig-Tsook, copy-nook and . dictionary,' 
now eg present in tlie prifiiAty EohoDis, with their faTour- 
i:lg OF las methods of study > weaken i ng, of memory and 
retentive power (475, p. 3.61), Ha advises, tlnmfort, the 
postponement of the beaching oF reeding nod writing ill 
the Schools until rthDi tha child is ten ycaia of ag^t The 
■diL'.d ought to follow the mce -dilatory j; man has only 
recently become a reading and 11 willing iimmsi, and still 
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:'g^Lh the strain of his adaptation- The child at the age in 
question is 00 mare mature than the race was wham the accom- 
modation to reading and writing began, and naLuriuS}' tebuls 
SOtuawLtat at tb: Soacaitary habits, manual dexterity, finely CO* 
ordinatcd movements, leaned nwrttcrfj, increased subjectivity, 
reflection, dflilibeiftdwi, reason, e*s,, of the school and civilised 
life. To cite. Patrick^ own summary : ( It vLQ demand a con- 
siderable maturity in the child before be is ready for that 
which has developed so ktc in the history m" ihe race The 
laLguape of the child, IiU« that q[ the primitive mart, is the 
language of tti* ear and tongue- The child is a talking, and 
hmriftg tmnial. He is EM-mindcd. There fins been in die 
history ef civilisation a steady development UJtVSld the pepon- 
deratin^ use of the higher senses, calm in&tmg with the eye- 
'flic average tiduk civilised man 3a new strongly cye-mi tidtd, 
but if is neoessaTj to go back, only to [he time of the ancient 
Greeks to find a decided Ly relative eftr-mindednesa. Few 
Uljerntoi;, researches have been mad* upon the lektivc 
rapidity of dareJdpmeot of the special senses in children, 
but such as Imve bean made lend to co-nflim tfui indications 
of the ''celtiiT* epochs " theory, nnd to sftow Lhat the auditory 
te&hrcs de vein p eariiar than the visual, 1 

Moreover, the period from s;veo to eleven years is that 
m which the child may with most CoOnOitiy 1 gain a Lastina 
knowledge of n foi^iyi Language- 1 Mr Str^t. in his discussion 
of £ language Teaching ' {61 8, p. i&Qj, emphasises th r -S point 
aisOj when lie observe* : By the time the chiLd is ten 1 

[having begun about 5-7] 1 he will hive n sufficient grasp of 
on: loidgn tswgtia :n prrmit Ihft introduction cl t, second.' 
Patrick's- cooleudon that Kcvorai Languages rr.ay 1« Learned 
orally by the child before he is set to read or write his own 
cw any tonglit gains some support from the race unnlopy- 
Poiyglot ipefilters arc very common indeed among primitive 
peoples, To bind the child Luo early to the restraint! com- 
pelled by writing especially is to dfdUrtlah unduly Lbe fiMtd 
and useful splayed m the norniid lire of the cliild by talking, 
shouting, singing, laughing. Cry mg, and even sigh 1 g and yawn- 
ing, which are aLL, as Dr Hairy Campbell li^ pointed out, nidi 
CO health and well-blur^ ef the highest importune*. The Uw 
frequent repression of physiological elections, Both as aiost cl 
t'jdstj pacTtciu-snO. usually nrt, i nvul '.".ng rttpiTP-toiy fserrilst, 
bJood-dreulption, rhythmic compression and dilation 01 the 
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pelvic viscera, eit.,, — which carry with them cipnndi tu nes oF 
rwuro-mnscukr ea-terigy and induce psychic phenjotnena^ which, 
in their tufii, hare tl^ir physiological! SIC CO tft pft&imeBta, — causes 
the child tc suite? as much as would the SftWlge who ls similarly 
given to those natural vents of fedtnr and smotfoh, The child 
ought to taLk much and talk veil before he is farced to write — 
s-o often t£> write otiTy bftdly. 

Talking; has si way* heeo On* oT iliO most healthy and bene- 
ficial human encncises, and rn vocal utterances 4* Compared viLli 
writing there is more piay of the physical elfoeta of thought las 
Dr Horry Campbell! has tihEcrpedi, imd nodificutioii^ of mice 
and gesture ate aliwoii Ih finite Talking, indeed, makes op in 
great port for lack or physical erardse f and not a little of 
womans health in all lands and in all dCpfiS is owing to the fact 
chat, esp&dyUy among primitive peoples, she is the linguist, the 
constant talker, if not lbs orator fiar tSiSifena. Tt is also One 
of the srremst defences of childhood. D: Campbell does not 
hesitule to say Lust the stimulative efTtfct ut‘ ' animatsd cqio 
oersatior., 1 and the cxercisa of talking An act, enables '.awyers, 
ministers, teaebera, statesmen, etc., tc gel along wit.iout the 
gymnasium and [3m otl.tr artificial stimuli nf the presto t day, 
and that, moreover, talking is distinctly favourable to longevii)-, 
beneficial in cases of heart dbecse, and only really othausuva 
and dangerous In ihose nervously run down, 

Shouting, lit Campbell tdls us, favours the development 

ri-.i* Ir.iTRS, accdoratir.g rh.. i ir.:- :iLLoe of the hfood :-.:i4 : is 
cteajitig the deptr. oF the rasyiralory mcvemcats. Shouting 
and gesticulation (HoghlingB-Junksotl would add evert smiarir^) 
bAvq. often markedly benefidal phyat Dingiest] dfeoCa j the "nut- 
bs-uiits of irritability tn disease (goat, etc.) J art by no means 
always pathological their eJTects, wliile it is a wel>h,nQVn 
fact thar in cJuSditn (and oftcr. arlnUs jut well) E passionate oat- 
butsts are generaEly succeeded, by peaiods o: good behaviour, 
and, it may os, i mptove^ health / As a para-reliever the s hriek, 
the groan, have been known singe the birth of man. As Dr 
CampbeJ: remark ^ the varieties ef ihe diuui end Lie shrink 
•u rgpen. And • m 'A siiotd ol :r.c child at piny, the hurrahs 
□f applauding multitudes, the cry of die bertt 5 niitn f the war- 
whoop ot the savage, the yetis of an attacking force/ etc,, 
may all dull sensibility or produce A State bordering upon 
ecstasy. And the chiid ought to have the fuU bc-naGc of whet 
L5 puad in, all this ut the mesi natural time, 
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Some vjLlUiijEfe -lUggestEous n-e contained in PjoCtceoi -O. T, 
TiTL'.aCri's brief atbide on the r Compa,P»li of Wi iiten Language 
wrth that which is fjpnkcrj anty' (41^3 p. 1^9)- fn oral spjfteh 
the sprain? is creator ami destroyer the hearer. preserver ] and 
spoken Langca^s at any time :s the resultant at' the centrifugal 
Force of speaking, which J; ^EUapss changes and fllc.erS.ti jr s, anti 
the (jiiOtrspcitaL Forge of hearing, which mates for conserve- 
liarn--thc desire £0 speak at w i LL, the wish be be pneisretood- 
Spoken language is ^ar-contrullsd, written language nye-con- 
trolled, In spoken language ineffltrjr nr.d its resources hold 
rhe combinations pf roots or fundamental forms that are nec«i' 
sary fat the espnessLon of the variety oJ ideas anr! thoughts 
possessed by a people in savagery or barbarism j written 
Icmgaago is the subsidisi ng of meriiury — 'trie product, the 
reccptad^ a ::l M'.irusient of thought just as A vase is the 
product of the art of pottery. Lit" rEceptahle of the art of 
husbandry, and an instrument in the art of cookery, J 




CHAPTER VI 

THE /l H.75 OF CKJT.OHOCO 

unrNG to M^ss Fad Jr LoTfityraEO t*- T -3?)' -hum cxhrls 

'in intents ling parallel, Or emalcgy, between tic way in which 
the child begins to Speak sinti to discooiraCj and the way in 
which he bctrius to compose un<l write.' Wbififi he is begin- 
ning to speak the child l espre$Je3 bunfidf in mere sketches of 
ideas,, truncated simple pcC-pOEiTLsns, ' Succeeding cn;y by alow 
degrees m exprefcing himself dearly * mi correctly ; ncd when 
(at five or eds feats of age) be begins to compose and to write, 
he hits to rt-trttvsfie the name mad by the same stages- The 
themes and Khool-writingS of young children abundantly pr&ve 
this. As the satne author aajS (369, p- z jS) ; ‘A ciliM of bm 
T fiftra, who already will make tvfl£ wxt □bstrvafLonj aid state- 
ments of great skill, feels the aeed of mincing in ddj.il Lhe 
impressions which he- lm to rxpr«a in wr-ung, of amplifying 
them by rnpetmem raid detail There doe? not eecm, rn fact, 
io exist any lairrcspondChCs between ;he inta'jicehial nacifeSCa- 
LioLis of children at the' age of from five to seven yens and 
their writings nl the same pcFiud of life \ the dii.ii who spoiis 
flOHHCtly enough stumbles njad hesitates when be comes to 
■,v jitc- Aa Miss L&rnbimio remarks : 1 Just as in Lhe mrly times 
of speech, when tta child thought of the word he had In 
cflind some pnilLCLilaL' Al^tp 1 , so, wh-cji lie comes to write a Letter* 
)ve hns in mind some ieltet written by the readier, and it is a 
long time before lift comes to write a letter automatscsily. 1 
Moreover, r jusl; 03 the cbi'-tl at fbst in L'peakln^ nesorta to 
gesture, and tries only to express simple idEaa ’.TLth eoEVCrela 
■jvords {nouns, adjective, verbs,— duly gradually _ mLioduc-rig 
odveths, articles, copulas, etc), SO also in beginning tD WiLtE 
he expresses simple relations ttad fichemaric observations. 1 
Tire difficulties in the way of learning to set M6 S thoughts 
down in wilting enuphaasc tiiG posiban tiikcn by Professor 
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Entries which EEnns also to bn supported by Mosso, the gncjit 
Italian physiologist. 

Origin &/ Hfufic .—] ?rom LahgMgie to music :& hardly even 
a step, ]f ws attune the chebries of some authorities. LYallns- 
ebek, following Cajun's and WeismauUs theory of the ddji- 
heredity of acquired variations, seeks tu 'explain Hie progress 
:n music' taf., Ihe rapid progress during the present century, 
especially during ths'last thirty years". 'by tradition and imitL 
taan,'’ its origin and development, as a necessary incident af 
savage ar.d barbarous life* having been duo to BltUial sdeetion 
—the mcsicaL fatuity serving to brgitnse the IM3SM and JaciH- 
ratc absolution in acting. The plsy in peflcfrtijue turns readily 
to useful ability in times of need or war (674, p, 254). Munc^ 
like moral development, the instincts oF birds, «£., is perpDm- 
ated and improved by tradition and imi tatitwi- in eKCtrdance 
with the principle of 'objective heredity, 3 as WaJlaschek terns 
it, by which, f-g~ r 1 every progression in music is at once imitated 
and preserved objectively for Later peneiatitms h (674, p, a £$) ; 
W.i.'lajso.Sink rinds the nlumacs origin of music in the 'rhyth- 
mical impulse in OWi ' — musical effects, however, not consist- 
ing in rhythmical raovemml per rr, for 1 ir.ru nr-.crahLe ideas and 
foelfogs become assodKted with it, and give rise to those 
emotions which wu On hearing it experience,’ The ben-st of 
rhythm arises ’from the general appetite for CaWO-be, 1 a deste 
whose ' j-hytLimLeaL form is due tb soci ^logical as well as psycho- 
logical conditions.' That music grew out of speech (os Dsjwin 
and Spencer bn-vt maintained) Wallaachci docs not bcLievc, 
and he ulso rejects the view of the origin of music. which S&SS 
its rise in toe. bird’s bo:i£ uf love {* device to charm the opposite 
sex), which ieadtt* Us Rime In man. Some facts brought out 
by Hudson and 0-tELfir naturalists aro held to weaken the "bird 
Lcvtj-scmg theory, which innk.es tnuifo the product of sexual 
selection. If music be Telnttd to speech as drawing to writing, 
the problem of its origin ond dewdonmeLit needs much Farther 
study flhd investigatLon, its growth;, certainly, has not been 
synchronous and tm-eqUal with rh.it of lluJgUUge, 

Music Hsith the Sa^svt and ;h£ Chiitf. — M 'ib ic, according to 
Kztor J, W, Powell, whosa presidential address heforo the 
American Association at TarOntt^ iti eSSij, waa devbtsd fo 
the consideration of the 1 Evolution of Music ftWh lilatvce to 
Symphony,' has only in the course oF long ages coma to bo 
'the language of the emotions kindled by the g'orite of the 
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civenSfe 1 Y-eiy tat-?, Twith. the slow growth, of culture and 
t;mau rsoaon, have aprarEclaiion of tJic beauties cf nature and 
4 ejtpreswon in music come to be. Of the pains and 
leas urea, tbs joys and sorrows of mankind, and not of the 
VJ.3LC of nature was the art of mafic bfflfn. Ha firit Origins 
re lust in the mist of prehistoric times. Out of tlst dati«, 
re earliest JcnOwtl sathetlc art, sprang nirwlc, and tfce dance 
has ife foundation in the phonal cor.scirutEon of man; Lt is 
ve expression of the joy uf ani.ir.al life, 1 Irdot the dnnee; the 
rc oF tlie rhythm of mere existence to tn.usic f the art of the 
nytJa m. cf Living in the highe&t human sense, JS a iong rond. 
"he stages in die growth of music in the race at large; and 
j&y are the ante in the growth of the individual, have, Major 
'well aaya, been four, 'music as rhythm, music as melody,, 
nisEr: as harmony, music as symphony 5 ; music has developed 
one die emotional nature of min, as piltiiosopliy has from Ids 
ltellectuo] nnturfi. The origin of these Fcut stages is thus 
spanned i ‘Rhythm was horn of the dance, melody was barn 
T poetry, tunmnny was bom of drain a f Symphony iVus bum cf 
dencE The motive of rhythmic trmsir. was hiouc exaltation ; 
ae motive of melody was social fixaltariun j the motive of 
ftrtttony was religious exaltation; the motive of symphony :s 
isUietk cxaLtation. ' Mrlaic began wjr.li the activity innate in 
ran — ‘when the rhythm of motiaii became the rhythm of 
modem.' EqCjl the beginning of music and Ofmusicfi] iDstru- 
jants ate bound up with the dance. The dotnCte of the 
nvu^e world (sylvan Tcihcr thnn savage, hfajoi- Powell Wlfitej), 
iurry. htpirLy, rollicking. and joyous, And Lhcir medem repre- 
Etttatii’ES in the dng-gamoc and other plays ot' children 
ocordcc by Mr Newell and Mra Gomme: 'Bliifreyed children 
Lay with tlie htown-eyed, and brown-eyed children play with 
:ie blaclt-eyed, and then, all join bands rtnd pLay "ring-aroend- 
-rosy ,r ; and out of this chiidiih sport, by minute i ncremeri La, 
■iUsical rhythm becomes.' And Liiedattce made piinaitive men 
ne ns it now makes children one. . 

Ey-and-by, as wo see again from tbt games dt the children 
i to-day, the expression of the em otions In the dance rises to 
lie dignity of speech: ‘The leader repeals the words and the 
^Oplt clsajir the refrain, and maic and more he gains a freedom 
i coir-positioiij and he vnries his chant with new sgrLencs* 
■Elating and rettcanti ng the emotional theme. In this way 
oefcry becomes, and iva have dancing-master poets and dance 
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iciji^i- As Line dMclng’ireaster poeL varies his thentc of pcetiy 
sn he varies his theme of musie,. and melody becomes, Pucty 
and melody axe tvrins born of the dancing chnnr, Thus it :a 
that “ring-arounda-rosy " becomes a suttg-* 

The ntmsense^word*, dflffleanitlg syllables and 'uncouth 
sentences or our children^ gamc-EDn.gs find their pataELeEs in 
the Eaiue phenomena of saragefy, end Celt of the ages that 
passed before music find poetry came really ( to live fpgcLher,’ 
Write the Boutg which ‘exptessed fbe joy or exuberant emotion, ’ 
was lightly married to the dance which ' expressed the joy of 
oiubEront life/ 

As men rise from savory through barbarism, poetry is 
mote taid released fmai TcrpsLchurean feet, and soars 

tntn He realm of ideal emotkm, Non 1 men, women, children, 
sing aa they labour: 'Priests iing as [liey perform TaligiDiLS 
rites, women sing as taey grind At the mill, children sing at 
then spotty* 

Karmcny, toc f gradually develops out of die pueping of 
voices in folk-singing: ' The m)-Ss frf rndn ant low and re- 
BOna-nt like the voices OF waves and winds; the notes e>4" women 
are high and dear like the voices of birds i while children pipe 
Like bens.' In savagery, nls?, Major Powell tells its, the diama 
begira, ar,d LOsuit Itt-s aotois ljftrrooititiuS pa rts rms (lev-sloped 
in the aingbi^ for the drama is only ihr. stoiy of creation 
song; —and t'ull-ikdgcd harmony ultimately appears. Agiun, 
the soitg-games of ohildr^rc retail the dramatised myth* of 
the primitive people* of sSI lands. Mosic has now become, 
With LrinamerahLe vamdons. both profane end sacred, and runs 
the gamut of all human feelings and emotions- 

At lust science coftifls and gives music ! a multitude of 
Sweet hi str amenta ' ar.rl power, 'kindled by the higher tnl-sL- 
kctiifl.1 fsenitEEa/ to appreciate all rhat is goud n beautiful and 
tTac in Nature and in Nat use's woti, in man and in the worka 
Utad thoughts, the dreams and ideals of man, Nov? L t3ie 
“ring^round-a-iDBp H has become a symphony, 1 ILS acwmpanb 
mstit a sublime poertl- 

The child, dancing with delight when lie; receives u present, 
or whistling to keep tils ebutuge up hS be goes through a dark 
forest^ or elong ft gltvnmy Eane, cepresenis that age of the zete 
wh-i4 * they danced to their .gods, r.u-i heat their drums to Heir 
godsL and played their whistles to th&ir gods, and blew their 
bums tu their gods, Wl I "I the winds srilled, and the siurms 
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abated, and the lightnings went but, and t'le tEiuadera hushed, 
and the floods fan away to the sea, and then they isjciced with 
Liasbing and canning and etude/ 

The boy of to-day with bis eioUv ' bnll-roarti 1 is the time- 
30ftfl*i6d embodiment of o-jt ancestors in the days when ‘i 
g?aup or imbed, Sitvige watTLcr^ intent t>n plunder, rapine, ajliJ 
the mi riwlg ht rn order ui men, wometa end chUdieu, gathci 
about the camp-fire in the weird dance, and Leap and howl and 
wIhj> iheir bvl'-Tunrer until they wort tbnntselvcE into a Tinted" 
fuiy/ T::g children, whiading or singing to dull the toothache, 
cr chanting in efrema to dtCWfl the Cries or uiLeviate the pain of 
a compamoo, take as heel to the Lime when men 'by shrill 
shrinks, by fluid howling and by horrid imprecation 1 sought ro 
drive away the dtKilsc -producing spirits, or by ihs tlRnee r 
music and the chad ‘rolled for the beneficent spirits.' They 
take us tacit tc the time of which it may be said : Dar.rc and 
music ftre tbs Quinine and. calcmcl of the savage — l hr '■Writer 
cure,' Lbt ‘faith Curt/ the 'blue ginas true, 1 the 1 TT.iiitl cure/ 
the r <lhi;stlaii science cure/ the 1 youth-restorinji etbdr/ the 
'panacea for all human ills,' 

When to day the ring C-f rJdldteri dtne^ flrOUtid a comrade 
who has been hurt, or who does not feel weil, they art exercis- 
ing the therapeutic art of music know.", to every primitive rare 
and praised in thn annals or medicine from /TsciLlapiuK Co 
Dr Mriflct (i^y, p. 339) The old incantation and drura-h-cat- 
ing hive not yei lest their strength altogether,, the ( cbnim * of 
music still seems to soothe (as well as Lo escirt) fitfid to cure 
Others than the child and the savage. Concerning this ranch 
may hs-^nd in Ltu; book ofHon.nct, published in iSy*, o" the 
Ejects afw? af ^fujnc m Httillk u{iii as Hi f fait j and 

many subsequent attic las and essays. 

F-jffycU $f Mulk , — Some of the more recent Literature On 
the faculty of mu ate and its paihoLogy has bseu well aimunariscct 
by L>r G- C, Fernand (197), vrhilc to the same invaEligator, 
together With Dr C Besnardini (50), wo mr* some in Le resting 
experiments on the musical memory of idiom. 

BoUkr, ir. his work on the psychaiUgy of the idiot and the 
imbecile- mentions the curious fact that 1 n. liking Tot music is 
tbs only arcistL? trait ' that Lhcss true" ordetarLuis of intelli- 
gence/ ss L'crmri terms Lbcm, passcES j and he attributes it to 
the ‘u-srisuaL ' character of music. Twenty years before Hugh- 
lings.JaekSM bad observed, that ‘idiotic children, who were 

M 
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uol mutes, could pronounce sirring 5 Lurgti □ urn bey pf word,* 
than they wc ic generally aids to do apeak 3 n& N and in rSpa 
Knoblauch pointed out that * aphaslc s : j bjcc:ty > (not idiotic) 
wen:, under Vie e*citemcni of music, able to pson&tlnte words 
which tlifty were absolutely umible (0 tiller without stch 
stimulus’ fig 7, p, 316). 

Experiment on a large scale began ir. iS 3 g svith WlllIct- 
muth, Vbo inv&ligfiled the musical eense of iSt? idiots (and 
imbeciles) anil £2 normal children (bOyi). Tanking bis 
subjects m fom classes from those having, c a good musical 
disposition ' to ‘.hose eh&jaotertKd by 1 musical incapacity,’ 
lie found 'be preuCultOOS from good Lo bnd as fallows : 
Illiotf, i‘- { per cunt., 36 per cent, 26 ns: cent., 11 per ccut ; 
normal cbaUirsn, 60 per cent, 3) pet cent-, is per cent, 
s per cent. In other words, ft ltti-ge pi-opoytigis (nenyly one- 
third) of llie idiots pOMesaed l a good disposition foT music,’ 
and only 1 1 per «nL (ns complied with 2 per cent, of th.c 
normals) ®ejb absolutely rvitboui musical ability. Moreover, 
is Ferrari remarks, the normal children W* re taken fttnU 
a mimtry (GeruHmj. 1 ) *bwe inhabitant* hive gewraliy a good 
inimical aat ? aiid the majority of LheTi, tinhlre the Idiots, 
hid received a cortiin measure of Efsc-aiitaticul irusisal 
" ns mjctior:. 

Ttelandp 1 In bis study of the tnuskal faculty in cerebral 
diseases, Found that idiots, is a rule, like bn listen to music, 
and, moreover,, that even mute idiots sometimes irivc forth 
■musical niDtiru, ivSnLLe idiots jelongm^ to families 0; which 
mmy membera have nsusaetil dispositions, shite in ttiE passion 
I'ci- LTiur ic. Lb* 1 1 eland's statement that in mental disease die 
musical faculties ire the last to disappear,. is, as Pcrrnii points 
0*4 (j^y, p, cini Lradittid by the results of Dr Legge, 

•who shows chat the musical Faculty in dements disappears 
with the other esthetic sentiments heforo the complete 
diTiinutrou of the rueutil powers. Ih Leslie’s researches 
were published ip c S94, B and dealt with the musical Faculty 
□f 50 idiots. Qf these 30 took some inters t in li earing music; 
while ho showed themselves altogether Indifferent; 15 could 
repeat certain tones without words, and p repeated them wiilt 
words, We arc told further that 5 Could Arllculale words 
well, hut did not at ail eomprcLeiirl theiu, while 1 was a deaf 
* Joum, JUiifit. , 7 lV„ 3^34. l Jowr w, iVeril. £ri., p, 373, 
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muk, This Last OJIce rSp-SiiiLftiJ 3 note HUH-do hy J JiiC nf liia 
companions, ailtSi although in the ImvcLt depths of idiocy, he 
$eomed rotate pleasure m ha a ring music, whilst pFCBErvii^ an 
li ttcr indifference to the noise gcir.| on about bim- 

The cspeiiments of Benisthdiui and Tetrad on ft* memory 
For 01 u.sFc (notes and phrases sung to the subjecc tarty in the 
morning f.lmast immediately after the first meal) of idiots 
were carried Out on two Occasions (30-30 days apart)- upon. 
60 nssiea- and in fetRiilos En the Fayclriatric Institute ui 
Reggio, Italy. The general Jesuits were as folJcvrs f 50, 
p. 320)1 (1) Tcastasiug a marked musical sensibility, la per 

■rent, (7 nudes, 5 females}- (s) Those who, perhaps, fait 
mtisio, and ijventiudLy evince a certain degree cl musical 
memory, but [ocahsei flibitmiEy., end almost never retained, 
ao pe: cent, (11 mfilcs find y female^)- {3) Negative : 
{a) voluntarily negative, 14 pet cent. (7 malea, y femaka) ; 
(jE 1 ) negative through incapacity or lack oi attention, 30 per 
cent. ^2 3 majcB, & fema-cs) ; (l:) able !0 repeat Ifie rhythm 
fiTily, 9 per rent. (3 trials, h females); (£} able to repent some 
note beside Ihe rhythm, y per cent. [7 m-=Hs). 

OJ 4 rr.ul.c5j the authors eay that, contrary to I he results of 
Ireland, alii efforts to d secret their setiaibiHt^ to the sounds or 
she pianoforte were uni'acceasfoL 

Newington explain? the Lilting of L idiots and others of low 
intelfeiuiiiij development 1 for music an 'i ready incmia of 
gratification of the pleasure sense which, the idiot retains 1 '— 
k 6onflfr^r4tifijCBtioa, the essence of which lies in motion- 1 

Hath with normal man and mdaiais there appear to be 
can iidniabk individual diticrcrju-cs ia the psychic and 
emotional effects of music- This ia clearly shown by the 
eaqjerimcrtts or Gilman and Downey. 

Soma cuticus information ;.s to the effects of tcuslc upon 
men cf science tnd UitlrtifitLrj has berji ccJJcdted by Dory 
and Ehrtrjfrturtd. 'FVnm their ihveatEgauoris we learn Lbat 
even in Italy, the Land of music par tscaikaet in many 
respects, not a tew men of science arid of letters noiLher play 
pny pausical instr um-ent not hib sensitive to anythin a beyond 
rui adorn ation fci mcssic. Schiaparelli, ibc astronomer, and 
ManOt^fizia, I be physiologist and antJltopologist, S«m to 
figune. in thii ]Est, Tim latter 1 adores; rausdc," txit cjiiLiat Lcll 
/liii'J'.ij. Mto-i. Sci. , IS/? r p. 7 If. 
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a. waits from a polka, nnd pTefbH the ha men voice. to tc \ 
instruments, ErfaniB^niitt, however, says that ItltUsifi serves 
h : m ns an LuBprrHtlon to write and think, This last effect ftf 
music is quit*: common with ncm-musicAl people- Ihdesd, die 
walL-known stimulating effect of music upon physical lubcur 
would suggest seuie'liing similar 111 the men ini field. The 
effect Of JLiUflic upon mCbtal Idiom offers an Opportunity fm 
research of a thoroughgoing kind, for although Honslct O.r.-d 
others, djischcT, N’oii^ etc., have tonchfitl upon, the topic, 
many pornls yet remain ta he brought olil 

Frimfot Musit — The best work on Frixiifcut Music Li 
WallasduiTa exhaustive essay, in _ which the OTigita and 
development of the oniric, songs, instruments, dilute? and 
pantomimes of savage laces are sympathetically treated. 
MubLl-, like speech* seems to be the patrimony of ail man 
kind : ’However far we might descend in the, order c-f 
primitiira peopla ire should pmhably find no Hide which did 
net exhibit at Least some tiucc of musical aptitude, and 
sufficient understanding to turn it to account Tn fact, it 
wen id appear that among Tares of the veiy lowest order of 
civilisation there ato frequently to he found same which have 
rr.oL'e musical capacity Ulan many of a higher order. This is 
undoubtedly the CMfl with the Bushmen " {d?4r p. 1^ 

Tn his discusalon af the origin n~d develop meat of musied 
LagtrumentB Wallfladifik reject* the theory chat the oldest 
instrument is the dnitt), while nil stringed instruments lire of 
the irlisL lecem origin- The oldest instrument, he thinks, ifl 
the flute fand thE pipe), while tlit Stringed bOTV, a ve/y simple 
instramaatj Long preceded Lhe drum. As even our modern 
phenomena show, the drum is an ingLtument nccoinc; co-ojHrin- 
tion Eof ihl produdMOj hue the hoy does as the mcc has dOBOi 
r cuta his nut* in a few moments, 3 or makes hia primitive 
harp some tunes as readily- Utterly unjustifiably Wnllnachek 
thinis* is iir>whotlcLm's theory of the drum* pipe and lyre 
sLagss of musical devc-lapment, corresponding to the Stone, 
bronze end iron ages. Drumming may Have been ‘the fin; 
Attempt at the practice Of music* or rather Of rime-keeping, 
but the drum was by no means ebe first instrument." Ma:iy 
primitive tribes, possessed of songs and dunces, use HO real 
omsical instruments at all, ‘anything making a noise 1 being 
uszd 0j accompany the performers — just aa mu children Are 
wont, to do Eo-tky. The npprecLlhon of European instruments 
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of music in savage countries is often very ditferetit from what 
ll is in -civilised Linds: the Australians were rTi^hteaed. by the 
Scotch bagpipe i in Tonga, Fimr.h horns were particulurl.y 
despSsed; ' the Thiegians were unimpressed by the flute. 
That is greftt variety aLso in the effect of European 3 ij\gi ng 
upun ravage au±Cori3 ‘God Save the Queen' set an 
.Australian to weeping J the f Marseillaise 1 -Sent an Australian 
Family ante whimsical contort 1 ons fled. gestures of wild 
enthusiasm, citusitig them even to forget their mCnl 

ArnOOg many primitive poopLes music is lcuioh more 
common "and vuded in psychicsl motive than is geuetaJly 
suppled. WJlSt Sir Clenrt?: Grey, -is cited in WiuinKiLtelr 
{674, P- 164), sivf uf the nS lives af Australia will hoSri of not 
a foil' ocher primitive peoples as well : 'To nsylJiy o d native, 
hia sang is Thai (i quid af tobacco is to a sailor j if tc is fthgry 
he sings j Lf Is* is glad he sing* ; if tmuRr? h he sing® ; if wlL. 
prowled tie is not S 3 hill as to w in a State of stupor, he 
sin^s moTe Lustily than evor,' Primitive peoples 'are highly 
susceptible (O itiLiic ' — both a 3 0 stimulus to _ excitement and 
n niHana of Enlace ur,d cui^ Lu illness- Wa'.lfLiebcik olio 
informs us thftt 'in some cai-em music causes physical pain, 
and male!! inon dek and unfitted for wnrk for days toge her.' 

Mute, Dance au4 Seng --- -Among other point S brought out 
hv IVadaEchek are these : Dance rnd music tJ" Mother ^anS, 
in fu«, i>n« act of express! uu, nut merely art ocrasitHiftl u nion, 
like pnetry and music f )i. And. 1 women art; the nusst [tei slsfan" 
danccis, and, as they arc the bettd tingtr^ as well, frmi&ve 
nnis-icowes its support toft great extent tc women,' Denc*S 
are imitations of the 1 movements necessary in the Struggle for 
caLsccoo?, J or of the movements of untHtals. The musical 
dancechorus is af a social chiracte? j. of like origin. :s the 
orchestra, really a primitive institution- I:: the primitive 
drama, piUHoru Lme, optiH , the social (nveai pailunal) expression 
of music reaches its highest point — i/tfer eantm tr zit’wi p^.i, 
ProJcsfiiDna.1 composer* 3 lid aingens cr-c known from very early 
drees and among Lite most primitive m«B, ftlid thcLi power in 
politic lias a: times been oOresiJtjryhls. Primitive race:; knO 1 * 
0«Lh the rr-ajer and the minor key ; harmony and pwL-sInpug j 
diatonic end perftarortic scales. The hutnim voice, has nol cecn 
higher in eaity times, 1 cHe high pitch Uein# merely due bo the 
^reat excitement with which avsges sirig/ 

What Sir Grey said uf ths Australian ought to ho 
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lend in COLin&dron with what Miss Alice C. Flfctrber, in her 
ejcCel liin L J Study of Omaha Indian Music r (ai^snys t>t the 
Ameucui Indian i 1 Among; fs Indians music envelops like 
an atmosphere every idigicus tribal and social am* many, ^ 
vte)] as every ptrSOSi .1 ffljperienc-e. Them is nnL a pba.se nf 
tife that does not ilnd eapnesBicra ir. son^ Religious ritUsLE 
ure £iribodi<ad in it; the reverend recognition el the creation 
OF [he com, of the fond-giviwg BniflKii]s t t>r the powers of Uie 
air f or the frimtltyiiiE sun a is pA&sed from one generation to 
anodier in fflilodtOM measures t song nerves the wjimnr to 
deeds of fietflisEn sud rnhs death o-i' its tcrrorE j it speeds the 
Spirit to the land of the hereafter, and sulnnss klUJSc who live 
to mourn ; children compost dith.es foi their games, Jmd young 
men by music give icst to theb sport*; the Lover bsoib his way 
to the inhiden’s heart, and LhaoJtl com tunelmLly invokes these 
HgSftdes which can avert death. Music is alsc tine medium 
through which mm holds oorr.mumon with his soul, and witin 
Lhe jnsetn powers which contra his dtstiny.' 

Tlvin statement Ls con Rimed by Dr "Franz Enas ' who dispenses 
of 1 the often-repeated statement that the Indian has no sense 
for music; and that particularly be rompar:c.r3 - he negro; he : e 
entirely kicking in musical per.its, though it is true his efforts 
Rive been devote J more to the production St’ songs than 1* 
the invention cf musicaJ instnnimi:^, 

Kies- Fletcher's estimate of the rik of music among the 
Omaha Indians seems to emphasise whit Waliascheh says 
■Ihoiit ils Impoitimee iunorig primitive peoples: "PriiNruve 
m us ic is not at ah an abstract art, but ('alien in connect icti 
with dance and “onlomLmel is a part of the necessaries of life 
(war d h u nciw.^}. for which it seems to prepare or to maintain 
Qu r itcenjdt a hd s&ilE during tim-u uf peace 1 (674, p- a 94), 

In man,)? respects, music may t>d fiStiil Id 1 >e Just as 
important sn childhppd- 

CJktdrf.n n.vrf Musk , — A very interesting casr,y by Miss 
Fanny Jl. Gflles Wnluiiis the rcBuita of an immolation of the 
shawm-papers oF some a me. school-cSLLldien of New England 
(]UO btfys and too gilts of each age, how sewn i.o sixteen 
inclusive) n.v to their musical interests,, Fa vomits son^, etc. 
The auLhm' finds that Ihc dements of greatest nnpertanen in 
tbs musical deveinpinent of the diild arc, "rhythm, love of 
1 Jot ir/i. Jivin'. Ftl&.r&t-t, YJJ„ lyov 
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home, levs oi county, melody, leligioua sHLitSmsntr The 
same ijuulilies apJKar it! the musical dcvelopm-eiit of savage 
tribes 1 {ijSj tg), ivfias Cotes cites with approval the 

words oi Jean Fault 'Music, the only f.n-a it* l in which 
mar, #7.d *ll classes Df animals, spiders, mice*, elephunfS, flsli, 
JiiEpfti biolis CnatilTfei, birds, liinre a MTJirunniLjf of good^ must 
ceaselessly alTeci the child who is the spiritual and the brute 
beast united,' 1 and thinks that in the gnnrth of music we see 
the chid repeat toe history of the race, 

This author stems to ftgtee with Df Relsscr.atm and elbei 
Gerilfilto. authorities, and Preside::! 3Ss.il, tb-st mood, season* 
and other factors in the make-up oF the uhild sheuld be taken 
into consideration, as they hnve been evidently in ttc history 
of the race, Primitive peoples do apt willingly s;n^ luye-aonga 
out of niact, spnng-^songs in the fall, war-songs in dines oi 
Jtntfoun-i peace, or satiies at their fflOJL- toieun meetings, Nor 
should children t:i 1:5 digress &utn the right any. 

Al] investigations of tlio pbon.otr.cna of music and song 
utmong children seem to indicate thnE folk songs and the 
taitimlon Of music by ear coma first, not the aicifidal.hES and 
notations of the school. gong should bn free and fitted to ihc 
child mind, 

Primitivi -The nhivetsaJity ef n very primitive 

sort nf sastEietks is thus described by Mr ], D. McGuire, who 
i6es an ihe r'nvu the type of r hi foS#, p. fiyi): r The writer 
Imagines that the same fceliiig which impels a small child to 
pick up a smooth pebble an the beach Ims something lo do 
with Ihe fondness of adults. either savage c; civilised, for 
similar things. To the savage a bear's claw, an talk's tooth, 
or the talons ef an fcagLc, are evidences of shill expended or 
bravery shewn, The civilised man may ntcscive the shell, as 
he certainly dees the pearl cur the gold nugget set to adorn his 
person- The differences ir. society establish r he values oF 
jewellery, and tbs scarcity of au object makes it as attractive 
to the one race as in the other, Throughout all periods and 
□auditions man appears tc hart tttbfrrhdned % lively npprtda- 
tlun of the colours of lli-e rarnbmr, the gay plnnyige of a 
beautiful bird, the grace of the cat tribe, th; vlcidu&noss of the 
wolves, and the heantifal lines in natuTb There is; in the 
human being sn fnsdnchve appreciation of beauty and fitiyefl? 
which is nOL shared by any of the animals, fashions chaise 
continually, and there ate many instances of an article ' [the 
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ancient bronze fibula and, the mod™ safety pan, for example], 
'common atone periodj be; subsequently quite forgotten bc- 
oaufcS of its dlEusaj which after n, lapse of dgei Lius Egain *p- 
gySfifgrf, peaaibly as die result of flo intf&pftiidutlL discovery, 1 
So far the anLhtop&lo^ist Somewhat similar are the vleiva nf 
nan}' modem psychoUngists, Pro feasor H. £, Mo 1 shall (403. 
p. ioi), ^ho holds that the 'art impulse' is a 'blind impulse 
leading men to £reate with little of u& notion of the end they 
have in view, 1 thinks that this impulse, so wonderful in some 
or its genial developments, ' is, in one fo» m or another, a 
coauiwtl heritage for all merabere of aur -raced As Professcy 
Marshall further Bays : 1 What child, what savnpc does not 
aJiuw some tendency to us- his surplus vigour in crude attempt! 
to product WOrks, which, in their developed form, give il$ 
out best art pjodiicti ? Almost every adult feels some tendency 
to wrile verses or to composa EacLodioE, or to dabble with thr 
brnsri and palettc h or to represent his thoughts with the 
draughtsman 'fi pflflcQ. 1 

Ihe spontaneity of art Lk greens thrift ,ige f Or sen or race, 
but its eupresaion is diversely controlled by LlifSfl a;id other 
factors of human individual and social development much 
more than ils origin. 

To some oT lbs mffii primitive rECSE o; r men,, the lude he 
gjtmings oT che eckcatign we seel: to conTty a [ the present 
time by means of picture galleries, art museums, photographic 
tit'-d Sleteciptieoii eacbitiLtijMa, came through their implement 
and weapons, which vi'.re often travel-hag museums and 
Jibrmifls as “-el:, 

Of the CuU ft men. tat 3 on upon the drill-bow;^ a ohara-ctcristic 
insmunent of th* Eskimo, Mr J, D. Mc-truEre write? (388, p, 
7.30)- H The crLvaitigncatiort upon the ivory dtUl-lXi'ws is ex- 
tutuidy varied in Its imsgo, from mere scratches or notches 
marfe ;n tls* ivory to ornamented carving and etching. These 
designs, etchings and carvings appear to constitute Otiilu An ela- 
borate a ODrjgLnai school 0! ; 1 rt- At one place we encou n I ?i Ijows 
covered W-ta Lints, circles, angles or curves, drawn with pre. 
cleloli and elahoSLled carefully. In another place wo see 
animal -life portrayed with TSmnrlnible fidelity to nature; hunt- 
ing 4 ti<j trapping scenes are delineated wEth minute ptecisioft, 
and caricatures of dmly life are often portrayed with no mean 
nttis dc ability. These dr-a-wings often show a keen appLeciatlon 
nf the ludicrous. 
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'These tfrill-b&ws have on diem pictures of youth anti old. 
age ; and rrcin lik: frequent occurrence at; dapccs nod games 
etched i m to the ivory, we cm &ec aL a glance that these hypea 
boreans enjoyed at times pleasures with which, titeir ’ives are 
not gEncrajiy supposed to b& sssooifit&d. On these hows arc 
seen whales Soatliig, diving ncd spoatin® as well os die dead 
animal bei ng dragged to the ice- Seal and walrus hunting 
soe Her. ane well shewn. Porpoise in schools ; ducks flyihg in 
huficfc.es ] deer feeding and running; the setting oF traps, and 
the animals caught in I hem, are Often eo-sir and no drawings 
app-snr more tOimrion fhmi do those rnpraenring the dragging 
to shore, ru to the ice, or captured game. 1 

Indeed, it would he possible, from a atudy of djilS-bow 
etchings, 1 to U I I den lands Lfce daily life or these people,* rlcre 
is a widespread source of cducat-an hi ait and the science oT 
life,, and wo know, moreover, that with many peoples, mlnia.- 
turea of these impfemenrs and lnitmwenft wem made to seine 
as toys tntiptay thing* for tbair children, 

OrHOftnuiatiGti . — ‘The mania for ornam t oi+itiul'i ^ says 
MongeoHe, r is as old as humanity J 3 prehistoric man, as far 
buck iis we enn trace him, knew somewhat o i the art. The 
origin of ornament ls to be sctght in 'social inequality/ and 
rhe ' dem-rossie equality/ to Woicli the wnrkT is Lending, baa 
been MPOltfipinied by a decrease in the "oigic of ornament/ 
which has been parall el with the use in' cu Ita re and civtlisailM, 
In savage md barhaiOuS twm men and womfln have vied with 
one another an mil hinting nose, !]ps, teeth, genitals, nnd other 
organs of the body, until these have come to resemble more 
the rudimentary and vest gin! ancestors, or shrunken-up remains 
of the parts in question, rather than their full -functioning evolu- 
tionary equivaEentJ. TJjfty feme assumed the sit in, die daws, 
:he tselfc, tfc* face-mast of die fierce creatures ihey have slain, 
or the gentler ones they have tamed. And when man came to 
be the gTcat enemy of man, a;rd the tLiaggli wss between men 
and hrflLi, the star of tho warrior 1053 as that of the wpisian 
fell. Tactooing, printing,, scarifications, etc., simulated die 
enemy dead and gone, liis l>locd, the wounds of bidtlfc- A* 
ousts has feu to arty clothed himself In Che irild beast lie had 
ilain, so iti some inshion he did now with the man he had 
killed — she teeth, bone, flng-srs, skin of thu fallen for served 
him for Orn.-, merit, ns fend done hefoto the btttlW, lean, cfev»s 
uf animals, When the metallic mis began So develop, inaita- 
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lions tool; the place of the older ornament^ and dccoratioL} 
bicarnt moi« and more symbolic; 'Jib cflriy flppStWLhOe -and 
development of the seal-ring Is a most Lntereslii -g case in point, 
Women is moLe gives, to ornament anil •decns.don En-day tha^i 
man, and tine teftBCm is that she tifi.* not yet emerged from age- 
lung sefritude. Her abandon ment of heavy earrings, anklets, 
ring?, holts and girdles, esnjriwyng, frot-namping,, un : . 5 tcam- 
presaitig, has progressed with her increased freedom nn-0 liberty 
ofactLon. Man, «lsn, with the rise of stool quality, has Insl 
his heavy <]otEu!ig. his ungainly hen d-di csk, his clumsy boots ; 
flic soldier is lie long::- the museum cT frig wilth, the nobleman 
i» tisc-ve the rhuiM of bis tyranny, the priest no Longer the 
epitome cf his theology- after sly o'clock they ftre sll equnliseu 
]□ doc ccnverdional 'dress suit,' It istL social rnll-ier than ;ui 
rcsthtdic factor which has hern trlOlt powerful in iirilucncmg 
to this end, says M_ Mcngtolic;, and the law or the diminution 
of otli ament meets li- everywhere Lti the world where man has 
made progress at all- A moat intcrastitlj; (Mrallftl is made by 
the author between man^ abandonment uf profuse rtacotrUku 
and 1 1 is Meatmen L of the products of liis oHiatic genius : ‘■‘The 
idols left us by rh<; l<srm civilised peoples of antiquity arc 
speckled from top to bottom, cove red with the JoudesL colours, 
profusely Laden wirli crowns, necklaces, bi-s of u, J soil-;. To 
proportion as, art pmagieafie^ the tune of the pflifltijLgs softena, 
the polychromdog in cJmeed, Mid the mpteran.1 chosen by pre- 
ference," white rrnTbk, i:; precisely that which takes on tbcmcvst 
Unifr-inn tint lastly, all the ornaments disappear. The VeOuS 
at Milo, the V bulls Aphrodite, Diana bun' irg, and Fill the fine 
statues which adorn museums uf flaticuities, Ii£lvg on them no 
hraccLsts lings, or jsiveia of auy iorL. The artist, in advance 
of his cvnlu-y, foreseeing, but wilhgut knowing its cause,, this 
evolution of ornament, had divined the fact that the most 
beautiful ornament of woman is her Own ijeuuty ' (j^s, p. 97), 
As Mi Dates points out, cm? very great factor ill emancipating 
man from ike frai dG/icifr-.L rule of Lhe survivaL of Lite sklcsr 
wa s the development of the culinary art, since it 1 iftconiiled 
the Dthnrwiae impossible cn-cdstende of great nisLrr.ilut.kifi with 
moderate assimilative organs and a free -iu<l active hi aim’ 
This early sestfr-etics Of the ‘Stomach, if such it may he called, 
left the way open, aunong very primitive peoples, for the appear- 
ance of an satire: !c» of the mind, and, a Mile later, a large 
devcluprient of the useful arts ; a I mention ib* UMlltetb arts 
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Mr Botes again, ‘ For ira all r except the arts of veriest 
ncM£5it.)', they miifoimly prECEde thn industrial arts Est the 
order qf dHTHtapment. The C&krartd boy whfl “could lIo 
without shoes we-]] moa° 5 i, but ■vftg snfle^i^ farA brea^pm” 
wns a Fjdfi but true typs Of the evolution of his mce 1 ^t p 

P- *«)■ 

That many primitive peoples have a- decided sense for tfos 
beauty and perfume of fWers, pUntS, 0ti<3 leaves is certain , 
Bird- their pOttty often Abotifd3 Mi picturesque and gracefr] 
uiofcipliijri and figures drawn front observation of plant Jifc and 
development The use, of flowere nnrl [eaves for personal 
adornment i= also common with severn i of :he lower races,, 
these of the Facific Islands especially. 

Dr Guppy writes of the natives of the Solomon Inlands, a 
people L-r^'ilL-il often with pear cruelty and MOdibaliltic 
piacriceu {25a, p. 1^4): 'The men of the Solomon Islands 
nre very fond of nLacmg in Lhciv hair a hrigittly-caloarcd flower, 
tilth n> tliat 01" SMiituj tHinovvSi o r a pntriy sprig Ut the. ftaid 
of a fern, My native tompmions in my enmuekms rarely 
passed a pretty flower without pluming 5 c and placing It in 
thei r bu*hy hair • and they were in rid of decorating; my helmet 
in a similar fashion. Sometimes one individual would adorn 
himself to such an cjc.oi! t, i’ itb flowery feme and KatitBG 
leaves, tliat P IjotanuL o.ighL have made an instructive capture 
in Kytinu hie pemon. In addition to (be Eowets plated in his, 
bushy mass Of bi&tliish-lKOwrt hair, ha would tude under his 
necklace find ivaalgia spfigs Lind leaflets of rvumsToii-s vceotixi 
plants, such as Enodict kerisnsit and Oc^uutn At nrttiPi- He 
would take math pl-WJre in pointing out to me 'he plsnts 
whose scented leaves am employed in the native perfumery, 
nest of which are 0; tbs labiate order, Afl-d are to he corn- 
mealy found :n the waste ground of the plantations, The 
wanton seldom decorate themselves in this manner. Those 
of Bougainville Straits, ra^ke thsir scanty aprons of the leavr^; 
of a sdtaraiiiEtHiE plant named 11 bissa^ which, whan crushed 
in tire fingers, have ft pleasant scetil.’ 

Several of die American Indian tribes have shown them- 
selves very; fond of IbwcrS- Tusapau maidens, according to 
Dr T. W. rewires, deck, llteir hair, an holiday oicasicus, vith 
CostMeii r a/ffifrv no<? die Rowers of Qiti&i&trn jiifmsitijrifa, while 
a Ir^e-ftd of the scene people run's: 'Soon af :cr cwtopk came 
Up from the under vrorlcl, arid were yet wandering in search of 
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permanent dwellings smmc women duly pliM*«i the fleers 
of ibia plant [Shsu&ritnn fluttering their yellow 

blossoms in the faces of the infants cndled on lltfilr backs to 

apll their cries, 1 . 

Mi Walter Hough informs M further A* to Lbe use of the 
fioTrwS dF Jfatftttemm anr&gittn, K/Auwp nutfoidas, and 
CaS&Mut iumrMcjbtK t. The fiawtsr of the Vsrdtsirm Is 'worn 
by children in the hah; or- the forehead/ and concerning the 
CaStffitia ire learfi ; 1 The dotvws tire worn for adornment hy 
the girls. The name fwupA THansil means 11 the great «ir 1 
lower. 11 It is one of the very few attractive and beaflMfal 
ffowert or thin region. rind may appropriately be Cfltied the 
Hop: national flows/ The A&rwtiv fivgrwu is ‘placed on 
ft child's head lo indnea deep 1 {Avar. Anihr., 1696, p. +$). 

The Kootenay Indiana of South.-eflStftrn UtiiEah Columbia 
call the AjTTt&fie pttn&m (saud-wc if), JCti^HAAopfA , " bmutifni 
flower,' admirinp iLs floweia very mtatll. To: their scent they 
esteem highly several plan (Sj — QrJ wisfs aspfrifoii&tt, tfpJn'- 
atria dijfpirf&s, .4 r &!.•>! xtit ^itoatov, *tt.. and the ivi'lret has se : ssn 
Indian* ‘ applying the Sutler to their HOfttriL*, or, where it is 
found ]li grent ihilndtniee, roiling about nn the grerond in 
evident delight. 1 They sr.ilred ~X the flowers in great ddigbt, 
as children and women often do, or as maidens do ftt the 
bunch of violets given Lli-ui by their sweethearts. 

j&stkstic JZmotitH in CW&m. — Terei-'s. opinion that chil- 
dren 1 are vSty little susceptible of rtfll 'Pesthetic emotion,* is 
cited wiLh approval by Mis^ Loisihiroso, who rtnuirkt 
p. ifij): * Certain spectacles in nature, certain works of inrt, 
strike them, but ndL deeply, or,d, indeed, only for these Lhinga, 
which attach themselves to their irStflltdjftte esperienot In 
the CuiLsctlcXt of Etiiason, contain jpg more than sco de- 

KjriptLFS and imaginrillvc ibemes of children frnm act tu twelve 
year? of agr, one niseis but Few phrases that betray a sense of 
the picturesque. a. certain sensibility for boT.itifut things.' As 
caoipansd with American achool-ciuidren, Italian and French 
children Ecera bo Jiftve * higher sense of the picturesque, 
though all of iheni too often exhibit a geometric, DOmmeJCiftli, 
anatomical, inventory sor: oF stvEe ana treatment, ell .'.ill of 
arid, loose imagination, wuised up here and there hy an ooca- 
.ilcincl striking word Or genial mm of speech i ct, as aumr-imfiB 
happens,. since running a thin^ is, Far the child, to see it, 10 
pGfssess it, lie 1 malME a rapid inventory of nil tons of things, 
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jnufis in his play (the pleasure k AHhJog«tt} ii* makni of a 

liUiie heap of B*nd t castles, furtifeses, etc- 3 fp. ijjj. 

The jiidgmcat of the youni as to the iippresaiDO ptcdutstl 
by the human fsiue has been mad* the subject of eitj>erijrien[fl,l 
itiVGstifiitjoiri hy PLicfesscT Paolo MantegrtiM, ■■■■ , liO eihibited 
to his drwS at the Institute in Ploreflite 'a good photoglyph' 
of ft Kmn or a WDraan h reqoKi tityj them to espiCKS their views 
as to the Esthetic, moral and iJitalieccual appeammre (jf tin:' 
pTiydnjmnfny. The chief results ate embodied lyeltra (^gg, 

Pr a6 s) : — 
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li will he seen that ‘in y edging strong eapressi&JHi every, 
one agrees. while divergencies (we verygtenL when uncertain 
*ip«uitoi are in quratioFi - 3 Mnntcgassa points dot tfiat fafle- 
Stndy [3 one of the earliest arts n indeed rVSic aajLrest: art flf 
childhood ; It tirnj? be said :hm the face of its cldere ia 
the child's chart and compiss in the fast voyages of life. 
No vender, thcn,ir]ia* child two's judgmen k of f bangs physiog- 
nomies, like those made; by women, are so strangely confident 
HTid so often just Willi children, is in savage art, the eye 
often is all, and ior them the ' evil eye f ia more, of ft Tact fh&a 
ir. the prejudiced fflif.d ol she adult parent or nurse. 
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CMdnrt's Ihumryp. — One of the cat] lest acrtdjcu of 
children's draWrMgs is to In; met with in BoCMffil& In I lie 
Bt&tmrt *> Novel VI n Dfljf VI, Smlat reeks to p rove tJ*a£ tli- 
Basonlci are the oldest f^inily in the world, oshn? the ugliest, 
by the fntLovring arguments 'You must undarEtHnd, tharnfare, 

tLi n.t Limy were formed when 
Nature -was in her infancy. 
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Line beJote she was perfect 
iit her work; among them 
yOti will see one with a Jong, 
narrow face, arjUtber idth a 
prodigious brood ome; one 
thnt is fliL-nosed, another 
with .. tifjSE lialT an nil long ; 
LViii has a Jang fronted chin. 
Lint one eye bigger end Set 
lowri dawn Lllun the Other. 
In iv word, their faces m 
semb'e, for all Lac world, 
what children maihe when 
they Jiftt team to draw-' 1 1 
is quire appMJWiatej there* 
fore, that an Italian, Corrode 
Ricci, flhobici give us, m his 
Study of the art of Jittk 
children, arc of the first t>nd 
best studies- or the art pro- 
ducts of the dii Ldnnnd 
Ricci's investigate n, sug- 
gested by i chance oarer 
vedao of the VStSS and 
drawings (someLicaies ob- 
scene ftnd naturalistic} which 
young hands had inscribed 
upon tiK waifs uf a purtko 



in BolaRita, denkwilh sc-mr uw drawings, pabuiAfi*, eaiviuga, 
etc., of boys ar.d gills ol the elementary sc.iools "netonping re 
all conditions cf life- borne mo dva.^ i Pgfl wfjc obtained (in 
the course of five months) from the little daughter of one of 
his friends, about $50 came from the schools: of ModftiM, Lhe 
examples of plastic art wore she icsob of the Wwor-v pf same 
twenty children. 
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if Child-Art . — Tice chid" point* with regard to 
the art of little children which Ritti noira are; i. They begin 




, ihe huTOfin form (head and legs,. tr. c rest h Ay yet 
and C0rtK- : . gra,dua]Ljf, often not till the seventh or 
,rj. 2. The peculiarities, error* aht! Ldinryj'.arasirs of 

the diaiYingi of little 
children are dMt IB the 
bet that they aic de- 
_ \ aetibui^ the man And 

s/ \ not storing to rtprO- 

/ chioe him JudsUcally — 

v I 0 jfy that 1 L'icy are making 

*** * y with signs the wy 

it. J description they would 

i (I / make with words.’ 

They knew, i-g,, that 
a man ie Always a 
^ — 1 ^ ^ hip&d, and they show 

“'T p- - - — y his two legs, whether 

W be sfi walk mg,. stan ding, 

00 horseback or in r 

Jr boat, Even when, he 

jr is hiddtil in part he is 

^ still Lhe man a-? they 

set know, Speftt of 
■ ' “ 1 1 (T him* his two legs., 

ft anus,, eyes* ears belong 

Ji II Lo film everywhere, 

/ f \ \ and in prohLc-dra-F- 

iuga, which renne niter 
fdTt-faoe pictcres, he 
preserves quite often 
his two eyes, or Aft- 
qniics ati edra iinsa 
at one side of the face 
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rcs-Liliing from cbniueidEi of the profile and the fuh-l'acc <1 r aw 
ings, 3 . lii tht child's fiirst attempt’s nl pluttlc Arcs the 
defects noticeable are— and here Hi* an of Lae child gets 
close to that of sapagrt— defects of LcchLiiqoc ; lhe hand 
unskilled to draw hi even rn.ora unskilled 10 model- The 
drawings of primiltffl peoples are often much superior 1 c 
those of children, bat tfack modellings sj-.d sculpture are 
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ofwn no better at aIE, Wilii the art of Hie great nrediftTOl 
decadence- the points of convict ers if-wcr,, for the liters 1 is 
ta.Eh.ci defective rbnn inftntils, Find lire cyecurian of the worst 
products t^LATfl^c is generally tetter than tlmt of the art ol 
children and cf siivageH. One thing, however, characterises 
Ihera h.LL in cere nfto-j^ h laclt of proportion — hirdfl 85 frig aa Oten 
on trees : men larger than the \iuUw ; lrerses hall die sure of the 
jiren upon the m, etc The eh ildrtci also have a lass pidnouncBd 
of □erncndioulSFLl} 1 . Tbc child mind soon coma 
to be morn impressed hy detail and minuteness than by the 
sublime — the pipe and the pluc hat come co be almost the idea 
of the man, $. The beautiful that children admire is not 
modified by BO many COOStdetatienp as :e that worshipped by 
adults— it is simple, priffiibvfj virgin, 6. The ditHrEr^ of 
children show the influence of special ffl-Ct-S- or events in 
marked fashion. If children have seed a horss fall in tire 
sheet, and arc raked that dty to dTftn a horse, do per cent, of 
them will draw the -midi*) railing ; the drawings marie on a 
snowy day art apt to he dotted all over with etc, 

Hjeci’a general conclusion ri that k r-rt as ait is unknown to 
children,' and memory plays an Important ritie 'I have, 
in fact* pruned it! the ease of children from many schools that, 
with one Or Lwo ft^opLionfli these who made rtre best <]r**in£s 
v.'eTi- lire best acholara, the sc who observe- and rtUftHHbct niOB’. 
accurately, and are able to make A better inventory or Lite things 
Learned by them when they have Isarncd Lhclr lesson. Later, 
on (Hi other hand, be may turn out to be n- good And origins! 
artist who cut the poorest figure in '.be whole school ' (j^S, p. 
79). dully repeats RldCils StatHoent Uwl children i-t art begin 
where God *sfr off, with itiarij and other marc reoont investt 
gatOia; Ireve emphasised the chile's early lov« fur die human 
form as a subject of has art, 

C/u/dmt i s Drcrtvittgf and Shi'it af Ptimtiiut Pt&pfth — I’ro- 
fesor Ehr-er T„. Brown, Bamming up the noFiiSts of the study 
cf tha drawings ot four Californian cbiSdreti, concerning which 
inter rat big details art gUrttii cohclndieia t 1. The first. drawing 
was ulbber pictodfll than rleectetirc in chruaPLet, the deveiop- 
_ inant nf aytJimetrre forms merely for tbc Saks af bftktoty being 
of late occurrence and due to the i hlttietiee of oid'ET per* cm*- s- 
The child's QfaL chief hilarest is rather in the act ot drawing 
than the product. 3. The drawing lb nr.ly in a very limited 
dcprec the. embodiment of the child’!! cOurept oF tbc thing 
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r«preaenifd t since he lack* botli, the power of muscular to 
ord, nation ana the mastery of technique which such inter 
privation prtHippQHHr 4, The seemingly symbolic :» hardly 
more than a mtrfc aintpiLtying' of figure? to avoid the difticuh}' 
&r mfttuialistic jspresentiuten. 5, There is coiapAmtividy lltsle 
marked ca-nveatKOJlifisttlitHL fL The alter nation between 
detail and general outline in noticeable,. }. Theta is little 
evidence of straivg preference for colour, In the case of nil 
these clLiltlfesi (the oldest was but five at the time the Eusl 
record was tajccnl, ProffiSKor Brown remarks the distinct sm 
Suenoe of their civilised environment, a factor which, certainly 
UUiskms their urL-prodncts to be unlike in suinu nesfieCta those 
of primitive peoples. A careful eKamimathn .or a large 
collection of drawings by the Little daughter of Tr-oLessor 
Myron T, Scudcci, which the lather kindly plated at hie 
disposal cif the present writer, emphasises this cause oF diffei 
euce, the importance cf which appears even more dearly from 
the inspection of undoubted specimens of American aboriginal 
itt- From the imitation Ot his civilised aivitfonment Die 
modem eh ltd evolves art-pa>ducts Lira: ue sometimes os far 
removed from those of the lower races as ate ides a or Ideal s. 
Dr Ernst GnOsie; who Jins tfisctllKd with great 1 ikic*] acumen 
the beginnings of jirt, writes of the comparisons usually in- 
stituted between die an of savages nnd the art of childhecd as 
follows p. 185); c Il 13 just in thij, comhinatiem of truth 
La liFe and rudeness in repreaentaljoii that the csrcntkJ 
peculiarity of primitive sculpture ii.es. It is ; therefore, more 
surprising thftu pertinent to place the dtawmgs n: primi-jvg 
peoples on .he seme stage with those of children. For of the 
keen observation gift, which appears UrnnisbikAWy ih all die 
drawings of Imoter-raoes,. with the best intentions in the world 
one can discover no Lrao; in the unaided scribbling of 
children. The ivorhE of art with which our ‘children dewra-te 
lAble and u s! Is art fir rather symbolical than naturalistic. The 
only rcaL resnmbiance between the art cf children and tire art 
of primitive peoples lies m rhe fact that Lhe kLLer know 
elmpst US 1 ittle ci perspective as the Former. Like the drawl- gg 
of chiSdren, the drawings °f primitiv-a peoples art often 
for csricaSttiES, and in the ore case this idea ii as ineaaci is in 
the uthur. If a child, tir aw Australian in a drtmn g c i Lpro- 
portLonatcay seta off arty ptrt of the body cr lhe tines*, it 
signifies — provided, of course, that is done intentionally and 

1 1! 
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net cEt of mete awkwardness- nimr>lj' that LtiA*: particular prut, 
(hr same reason or other, has seemed specially noteworthy to 
the artist- Children anil savage really he *e a Strang Amtfotni 
Jot satire, and it may therefore safely he assumed that cari- 
cntures will be found aruor-g the products of primitive art. 
J3ut it is not easy to detect than, and consequently It is well 
to declare caricatures. only those primitive drawings whose 
satirical intention is esprassSy attested, 1 

O&SitVfti fowv—A careful study of some 300 drawings of the 
£oOtenay Indians of British Columbia,. obtained lay trie 
present writer during tliS summer of iSgi, cunOiMt&Les the 
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view of Di Grosso as to the influence of their sttyng observa- 
tion-gift upon. the drawings of primitive people.*. I.iTe a; id 
flttin"., ymniatakubty Teprcsenlcd Dtiri Eonsciutisly recognised, 
are thare. Ouuactcristic attitudes Jtte reproduced,, environ- 
ment often suggested, and a ridahty to nuLute constantly 
retuca of whith children so often know little or notEring, Tile 
figures ■■in primitive aH live, mflve, and have their being. 
Fmebc] sa:d very justly (225, n. jji); c Giv-s the child a hit 
of chalk Ot the like, nnd soon a new creation will slund before 
him and you, 3 but the new world thus called into ejti&tfijice 
wLL) diAcr iu some mailed respects from the world of savage 
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art, It ii r£ry doubtful if any of ;he truly prit^ttETe r4flM nf 
jTu.ii are quite as clu may in tbtar lrt“MfpfM9t™ as many 
children, cu protluOs so often such 1 wooden effects. 

A; interesting esmssplES of rhe art development of different 
seo^les w& may tike Llic pointings of the Mojos Indians oF 
Bolivia^ and the scnlpdiTC of lhe ancient Peruvians, Of the 
former Herndon ] say* - ; Tlua Mojos Indians have a natural 
fondness ftjr painting Lhc human figures arid representing birds 
Djnd pr.imalEj panic L.aTL_v trie GoimtlQFl chicken and the 
dchv 1 [oath Lnirodueed by Ll:e whiles], 'The latte: sccnia Lu 
have made A deep jmpreiakin upon ihor.i a: fir?! figlir ; r'i?y 




heawjjio or l.'--’,otk ii h »ajme wolf me K'nc 7 F(tef 
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often paint the cow f^htinE Qt chasing a man These Indians 
describe chs novel sights. I have not seen is singLe painting 
of an Indian nr an animal which ariginalljf belovger] on this 
Krinpa. The white man, the COW* And the ahictsn cock arc 
their favourite studies On the white walls of their boust;, i aside 
and out such figures appear as a decoration, in Lite raentis nf 
tits government houses the beat nrtiit displayed bis EaJenh and 
those drawing- on the walls of the marhct-pkca ore Admired 
by all who go them. So much taste And caution have tne 
buys ai:d little children, tbat nine of them are known to dis~ 
Jigat* any of these paintings in the public mrtrlret-pinK. The 
t VttBt tr y Amazon, VoL If . j iSy^j p- 137- 
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whole country ig a dead leva]] the view only extends to the 
hotfisob, Hi s. ftk-j-' above, and one continued sheet- of herd-Loaag 
below, The Mojas Indian nulkea A scene For himself, and 
describes it with coloured BiitiLs. Oo. 1 windy day he strikes 
light and jiU-H firs to the dry prairie-grass. As the wind 
entries tlte fire swiftly stong,. and 'he sheets of blare sheet up, 
the Indian sketches the effect produced upon the cuttle,, who 
toss their tails into the air micS eugh jn fear, with beads 
erect, at the top oftbelt speed in an opposite direction to that 
from which the wind comes. He decorates die inside wall 
Of his house with this scene, which is a oomtiion one on diese 
prairie lands/ 

Zfce $f&ft e%4 MaHatt . — This eager desire to portray life 
■aud iricLiqn has heeia noted by tcs-tiy observers of children, 
arid Dr L ikens cites with approval Hirth's lament that children 
are nsver Men taking diiiwing InsssOns In menageries. The 
restraints of civilised life hw-S pnrv&nted this v'«y thing which 
savage peoples ear. aasii do do — slctdiiiig from the living, 
moving object. 

Dr CrossE tntk& to explain the reiUA liable nit Stic shill 
of the tnen of t!io river drift in France, the modern Eskimo 
ant? many othrr -i.iv.-tivc peoples, pefic and present, av the 
natural dcvdcpcocn; of turn c^UEifi ties, which ;n. the tally histtuy 
of tho race lo.iit have been i:it)i:;peoiabl£ in the strug^-s for 
existence — a gift of observation atv& marurwl dexterity j wherever 
uveryopo has io be a good huntsman and a good han"dicraffsn;an„ 
ha may also he a tcJcrabfe drawer and carver. This is die 
‘solution of the riddle of the reindeer juried. 1 Everywhere, 
continue*. Dr Grosse, we set trie cmiiraaL between hu n tcT-folL 
and agricultural and pastoral peoples revealing itself in tht 
rarity among the LatLer oF she talent fur life-like and nature-true 
dmwing and carving, and cites particularly the statement of 
FritfiCb as to the difference between the ; living sketches or 
(be Enshmcu and the stifT, grotesque animal Forms which th 2 
ilanin models and curves with sPth trouble 1 {354:, p, 390), 
Ff agtfcitltUTftl aud pastoraL peoples ckhiI hueiLer-ftlii in culture, 
they Stand far below them in the plastic arts, another proof 
of thL luck ef corrElation between art and civilisation. The 
groat men of a shephetd-folk UrS [X^ ts father than draughts- 
man, and the oLder, wordless art is often truer to nature and 
t q Ufa,. 

Gin b set's view As to Ebe partnership of a keen observaLLen-gift 
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and grenc tmuiunl dexterity in the production uf the WotiderfalEy 
ajOcORW-S Mn(i skilful drawings ajirt curving* nf pTLmttivE man 
receives RLippoiJ from the Examination fay Miss Louisa McDer- 
mott of the dra. wing-pipers bt yao Indian children {besides 
those -dF 60 adults) sci the tfaerYsltiOn-SChwls >if Hi* United 
Suites, JVoiit which it apjssars that: 'The Indian child has 
more native talent For titamtig than Lhc whiLc child j he has 
an earlier devElopm-int es well. This is shown by the butter 
control ul the linger waveDiemts.’ SiiciLLu-Iy Misn Marguerite 
Galiagtier rmtCJ among the diddrtncES observed between jeo 
papers ' the spontaneous da wings of the children of the Irtdifln 
school as PtrtBWme Agency,' i-nd ihose h: whiLO children or 
like age- f Th^si- drawings contain more Life arid aeti-ocL More 
Stories a?e told in picforcs than in the sane number of other 
drawings' {&$, pp- 1 js, 134). 

* S^WtttarjtAis^t , ■ — In the histciy oF pn mltive arc the tact 
repeatedly cones out that in the fabrication of new things the 
inredtCr'a chief atm it»$ to preserve, or fcj efltbelltfbj the olfi. 
Hence many Of the new are-prc-ducts are simply copies, an 
other mat anal, cf the ole. the structure of the latter determining 
the force and I he Ornamentation of the new manufacture- Such 
transformation a and trensfereiK^ Dr H. Colley Match Lis 
sty lad 1 shear omorphs-' {from the Grcuh word 'imple- 

ment,' ' figu re, form '), nod much interesting informoiforj 
cCtioeiT-ing their origin and development may be found in 
Pro feasor f-laddon's SStieiHfisn i» Art {afij, p, 75), F- Tf, 
Cushfog'-i study of 1 Pnabfo PyLtery os illustrative cf Zrrfti 
Culture-growth,' and the numerous essays cf Professor W, K. 
Holmes, especially his Origin am DcvefopjOtifi 9/ /far# ami 
OmemeHt in. CtWW Art, Holmes goes so Far ns to say: 
'In lit* fttet stages e-f act, when s savage makes a weapon, be 
modifiES or copies a weapon, whoa he makes 4 Vestel he 
modifies or CoyieS 4 vessel.' 

We are thus enabled to account for the great antiquity of 
certain artistic brans and lashioTts of ormimcntr Toilery gC*S 
back to tiny-lined, wicker, or bark vesseLs and gourds ; 
the orturaontalion sf the Lonae celt repeats the Lashmg and 
binding cf Che old stone axe 3 the roci-tombs of Lycin ftre 
' models ju stone of wooden dwellings’ 5 the gable of die latter 
has become 1 the ermning glory o-f Grecian. temples, 1 the Lt« 
c.ornoi-poF.L, the beautifuL column with its wonderful rapiLal 
(263, p, 1:14V A planet ct any modem building or into any 
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furnished apartment will reran] scores of these (incijeiit skeun- 
morphs, v^ihicise eaLstenoe seems evidence or the essenrially 
onuscj vati ye jyjtl misOndstie nature of man, par^ic-j! 3LrLy in the 
early stages of .austLO etevelbpnfl&nt, 

The art uf childhood, too, is, largely ?ke no morphia, in die 
tfOhnol, at least. D: II. T, LuLteas LeTnarks very apoo&itciv : 

' In. tunny of the kindergarten drawi^s that have ncco se:it in 
I hare been struck with the angular Style of riue J endures, as if 
the -children land carried oral tn their free-hind drawing 1 the 
wood en effects of Stic k-lnyi n^, drawing on i^uaic-mlod paper, and 
constructing trees and umbndLns nut of st|nar« and triangle* 3 
Without a mode] to skeuomoephise tlaejc iiatuml bertt, however, 
cliiitlTen arc f perhaps, scribble-minded and naively artistic in 
the hLgh$$: sense- as many 0/ their unaided productions show 
in ihcir chief elements, Dr Lukens's complaint that 'some 
drawing-teachers think Lt the acme of pedagogic elk.: 1 1 Lo make 
use of geometric shapes, and take 'oil nfe and action 3 out of 
chi idi cn's pictures bj [tiaiing th.^ lines straight, bdlongE with 
Pfofcaaoi A. GrLiftw&JeVs protest against ' Lbe ALtempted ,F cur- 
rab M reproduction of aboriginal ornament according to the 
European so-called feeling for beauty, whereby somewhat 
crooked lines are replaced, by straight oneSiiud unequal halves, 
which arc decmjdco; responding, sre prattle alike' (2(13, P- jj^). 
Profess Of Grimwedd observes further : 'The Oranghiatan 3 ’tribe 
of the Malty peninsula] 1 dr*ifE (1 curve and sees it fts « 3.trn-ght 
"inc, he makes too lanacy legs, too few Jtngiers, bat has, L1-3 spiie 
of these fault;, according to quit conceptions, the power of 
seiring abbreviations of parts of the body in rt pidrurtwue 
manner, of ski! fully interpreting contours, and of preparing 
intelligent ground-plans,- The diagrammatic copying oF primi- 
tive ornamental forms can therefore b&vc. n& Scientific vidu. 4 - 1 
The curbed lipes of the savage -and the child belong together, 
are, lei fact, the primitive Lint of beauty. 

'i'hc preconaai&nce of animal-pictures ir. the art -work of 
primitive man is remarkable, Says Professes Wilson: ' There 
have been found Ln Western Europe about 400 specimens of 
this engraved and sculptured work belonging to the. Paleolithic 
period. Of theses fuuT’fifths are representations of atiitnale 1 
rGSy, p. 4L?)i la tliis period indeed, “nearly ever y animal 
'ocionging to that epoch, from man down, has been graphically 
represented-' In the following Neolithic period, however, 
■there are lenameiable specimens of decoiotivc art as applied 
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to industry, while we are wholly without graphic delineations of 
(lie amnials of the peiicd, rind nc attempt appears to hnve been 
nude tc represent any Living tiling, or to mate a representation 
a( nature; in any of its forms ' ^4*1 }. The stfincl with us to-day 
seems to endfcavtmr tn htitry tha child into a L neolithic period ' 
wluch has not Lhe naturalness or the spontaneity of that of the 
race. 

Cult 0 / Zinc, and AngU~ — E. Coate. criticising the drawing- 
instrUCtLQtt in the sdroDl& cf London, cites wish approval the 
dictum (A Rusk in; 3 A giua" draughtsman C0.ru $>o fat as T have 
□ □served, dmw every line hut a straiftlit one,' and laments the 
devotion to Lines and angles and geometrical - OrmaSieni il 
models shown in the schools, calling fdr the jnErOdocuoti of 
living objects, human being!?, animals, plants, hawing water, 
blaiing fire, eLC-, and other heauiiTul or interesting Live things 
tT nature. When the child longs to turn out men, dega, cats, 
horses,, houses, busts, ete,- ho i* sham or his freedom. and 
bidden tu draw ;l straight line, a cube or Lhe Itkjee- WhOH 
nature intenda him as yet to he a player, an artist only, the 
school seeks to make of lirra n geom-srrician ■ when hr desires 
to mete matif hoes he ig eg annua to one, '.Theii he endf-MCHM 
to produce a whole .1 seeks to mate hEm produce ports only, 
Neither the child nc: primitive man beffins with a geometric 
line — :C is In u scribble that the history or graphic art lies hid. 1 

Some very interesting facts are c&rt tinned In a pajwi by 
H. G. Fite, who holdii and l'ik statementB rest upon p si,fwg 
tenants oF jyao individuals " — that 1 the average school- 
ttaining has carried those who have followed it r. 0 nearer suc- 
cess in drawing than chose who have net been so trained- 
Toc often tlifi child has been taught lethniail triolts instead 
Of observing faces— he tm* bad too marry facilities and too few 
facts. Very many dv Id drawings arc simply Tlne-miihiiig wilii- 
cml conscious effort, 1 and never get beycnd cwicutut'e. Tiis 
accurate seeing of the child's eye ia under-estimated, ' volun- 
tary attention, the foundation of the power of observation, 1 ' is 
ii-sglottud, ton .much precious time h wasted irt 1 technical 
finish, ’ nr.d it is forgotten that tba 'drawing' iteejf is of no con- 
sequence esofipt fta itsUnda tor [be accord (309). 

Rt.irtulitixii sj Ait af Children arid Scrvit&t . — How narrow 
the LitiEB sometimes are which divide the art-praituecs &f the 
savage from those; of tire child and again from tlioee of the 
ignorant peasant is shown by the met that the Abbe 
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D a ju g ne c h 3 a A me ran n Indian f’tepgraffJucal MdnttStiript (i -■£), 
pub>ishcd in 1860 iw an example of Indin u pictography, was 
shown by Julius Peuhnldt the eminent oriental ist, to consist 
only -of 1 scribblir.gs and incoherent illustrations oF a IoceJ {Jar- 
man dialed 1 Ur A. S- Gstscher, describing the Vatican M 3 . 
No, 3773, a pictorial MS- of the ancient Astcra of Mexico, 
says 1 ; 'One who bad not prcvic-jsly seen s Mexican manu- 
script would, when fust inspecting (bis volume.,, naturally bO’ 
lievc it to be n picture boult Tot small children. The gaudy 
colo-jn, tht strange aits ift which the peisnnE figured are 
engftgfcd, thetr curious accoutrements bedecked with OmainenLs, 
the grotesque and impossible animals BSKmbEed on almost 
every page, Sometimes serving PS sacnfjcial victims, afford a 
y:'gh; u :enjfu] 4nd won^erfeL to behold.” A closer comparative 
Stilly, however, ftoOh teveals rise Tart that the drawings me 
of a symbolic nature, and that every picture bits a rae&fliftg 
disdcsabJc by profound study of ill* Ne-h.ua people, their 
oestonos «id ur-istic devdop-menL 1 

Nt>. ftj of die Worcester dplfl-oliscrvationsi on 1 Imitation ' 
p. ]j) reads - 'Jack, age two years. Jails Spit on :is 
fir.^crb - , and rttbbed .he wall of Ihe tiuUSS- Ho continued 
doing so for three d four minutes, I said, '-What is Jack 
damp F ” He snswcnsd, " Jack paohting houie." 1 

This recalls the fact that the prlmidvo form of painting tras 
the robing into th-c skin of certain putts of the body the Sample 
colour substances of eidy times- J To paint 1 and ' to rub ' are 
Eynonymmia in several languages of Lhc lower races of men, t .g., 
Klamath : fithdAx, Lo paint, fo varnish, means tti mb with 
palm. 

Art and Magk . — While perhaps the great majority oT ihe 
can'ings of the primitive cavc-nirtn of France 'do net cxcercl 
in point of execution the schoolboy's sculptures Oft the wall,' 
the images of the reindeer, M. Poped points out, are pr a 
higher order of ckceIIchcc, the char-acteiiaric lines of the 
ftfittMl being (.raced with remarkable care. El-sidos these, the 
figures of men ho far found 'are puerile, almost caricatures, 
and utterly out of proportion/ These early savages, as 
Broca relftarired, drew, for some reason or other, the figures ef 
their fellows very badly, The total absence of designs frnm 
the plant world is noleworlhy also. From cansLderefclffln of 
these fids, Fopod put forward tine theory that these primitive 
3 rff/ttr, A<*tAr„Jati, iHgy, 
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artiadc products 'were not Intended feu amP-toeiUatLop mepely, 
nor yet ns imitation pure imd simpfe of nature, taut as an 
ULLtEcmiLrit for EtrUgElJpg agA'itft nature . 1 lr. other woifls, 
when the c&Yfc-dwtller of the Dordogne engraved on the handle 
of his poigminl the image qr a reindeer — the HIKE irapqrtant of 
lIil! animal world to Mur* it was nor. by way of ornamenting 
hia weapon, but because he thought by this menus c tu ottcrciie 
some magic power O'et ta:s p£ay, J a view nr?t SO very Hit 
from that which long survived in witchcraft The closer the 
resembliwee of lais camug Or drawing tn the actual Four of the 
animal, da greater VriS his chance of acting upon him, and we 
have thus a voiy early saig powerJid reason for- rapid i.irarovt 
mfiiit in mt of l!se kind, in question. Uke liis ceaicst con- 
gener,. the mcdEm Eskimo, the ancient cave-man was fniiilsf 
nnd l^sg given t* raising his hand against the life of hi* fellows 
than we Ate went to suppose j be waned Against the animals 
Fot Topd, duthing and ijnpleteWftta, not against the men for 
wives, property is- land- Carving anti the related aits 
{painting incl-jded) owe thou origin, pepoteting. to Popoh* to 
primitive num’a "attempt to reach the living eninral through its 
image,' jute as -he civilised tsian to-day seeks life in works 
of nit. Magic, dien, ti the mofhei of painting and sculpt ere — 
a thought aptly expressed by the song of the American Indian 
medicine-man* "any drawing makes of me a Red.' 

Semt GitsJi'i of Fouirty tw Art , — According l& M t Met Id i re. 
who Lias sketched the J Develop men l Of Sculpture 1 (iS;), 
small carvings of faoiio, or ivory, or of wood, appear u> lie 
common to every race, Suld were probably carried on the 
person, ‘■Sculpture,’ however, ‘accompanies a settled slag-S 
of society. On the other hand, carving is an art commonly 
found aincing the most ' savage faces- The development of 
ikih in carving is often encountered in the most unCxJteei-ed 
J-n-ralttieE, nnd in places where no Evidences ate feond the 
sculpture of Jasgc Agones' [the S ire of --itaidEn is known to 
increase as mar. occuoiej conliimonalj particular sites and lives 
in settlements]- This thlTcrcncc appKlrs directly traceable :o 
the rtiudc of life which savagery esitidls. Wandering during 
the hunter period from point to point wills the change of 
seasons, ur 0 $ gam* 01 fruit became abundant Or wares, with 
no fined dwellings and with no ability to transport heavy 
statues, there was no inctrtlive IP make them-' Mt McGuire 
rejects the theory (hat sculpture owes its origin to 1 the artificial 
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incision of line upon rock sun-kess,' holding 'n few blows 
given to f. stone, shaped by any of the processes of nature 
refereed W 1 [cOTiglotneTiLtoSr erosion by freezing nq<J thawing, 
cu-vlng by wind b| niiT n sand, EUt-grindir-gj watei-waibing'i 
'would develop Sguics, and wnnJci, it it believed, soon lead to A 
deliberate and inteatinnal shaping «F Stones. 1 This s-enas 
proved, in some flirts of the world aL least, by - l h c finding 
of Wftb£F-W04lved peebles resembling animals nr nptund imple- 
ments, orbon aaaociated with the. remains of the earliest periods 
oF human erfstHnes, especially ot those of the caves grid 
shelters which were man's first dvreLliug-phaces. 1 

Macaulay is nCK far TrOm Erie trattL when, Irj tiin essay 
on Dryden, lit. says: ''The first works nf the imagination sue 
poor and rude. net fro m She want of genius, hut from the want 
of miiterials- Phidias could. Lave done not h wrtb. an old 
triv- and a fist-bone, or Hort-eT wilt the language of New 
Holland.’ This point lets been almost completely Ignored hy 
mere than one recent WJ'kei on primitive ajL and by neatly all 
those wbu have treated of the an of cnilcicu. The arimulatLMg 
and interfering rd&uf materiaL, iii the evolution of the primitive 
shaping- aits especially, li cerLaiuly very grt^:, while its re- 
tarding, or even retrogressive., effect Ls ofiati by tlO means 
idw£iuficftnt, 

fin- rih Moulding , — Notrcry much lias been written about 
eatlh-m chiding "ny primitive races, but it seems to bo quite 
common. Mr R. H. Mathewk has given m ioteresting account 
of the ground drawings of tine Australian aborigines, wlikh htc; 
of r*tu kinds.- ( 1 ) figures outlined by laying down lo^s, hart 
or bushes op a ce*Lai.i] height and then covering them with 
earth ; ^a) figures fotmsd entirety uf loose earth heaped up mto 
the required shape 1 sometimes figure* outlined in bark are 
plarjfld o^. top of these) t (]) figures, device.^ patterns cut into 
the surface of the gitJi-hd (the groove osing two or three Inches 
wide and about two inches deep) with tomahawks or flat pastes 
Of wood with an edge; (+)_ figures drawn on Lite sand with 
a sock. The and. variety of alt these drawings i? v*ry 
great, and some of them 1 display the inventive, humorous. and 
imitative faculties of toe natives^ especially os to the liahits and 
in# it nil era or the while settlers A point c>r contact with the 
drawings of children lies just here, in Lire- tendency to 
uarirsiturc. Mr Mathews observes that 1 earthen figures formed 
in Ellgo Tfchuf or engrameu upon the turf, representing human 
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beings, different animals, and the curious designs called 
yattmunyamutt are found chiefly ;'i. V those places where the 
young mta uf iht trite are admitted into the rtnScs of 
manhood 1 Mr J, W, Fawcett is quoted as saying Chat certain 
aborigines of the Herbert River region in Queensland amused 
LlienffielYW by drawing with nicks un Ilia ' usach figures of men, 
birds, Iteatda. turtles, entices, etc, ; and JAr 3. O^sOn, of 
EeJtansL, Sou th Australia, reports that 1 the aborigine?, aid and 
young, aunret; ttefflflelvea by portraying V'AriOifS objects an the 
sand by riin;i:js of a piecn or stick. These drawings consisted 
chiefly of kangaroos, dugrs, iitakes, fish and emus, arid OS her 
birds. 1 

Another procedure suggestive of children's c drawings' is 
described by Mr c, WLnnccke =iS ‘a frettuent pastime t>f the 
natives," toth in South and North Australia 'To select a clay- 
pan and On its flat surface, to outfmc circles, squares, and other 
figures by means of email stones pfpoee. in a angle riiw 
along tbe outlines of ihe figures 10 bet debnealed. The slo-ies 
arc sometimes carried do the clay-pans fron long distances, 
none being obtainable in the immediate vicinity * (aid), 

Tae child (sometimes the odu]t] at the seaside, Or in 
the sand-lot, offera eianiy parallels here, and h&w fin the 
imagination may go can be read in Dr 1 Lillis ialcrcsting 'Story 
of a Sand-Pile ' (37a). 

lihistratid SteriiS - — The great skill shown by children sn 
il.-.isuatir-g, cut of their own beads, st-piici and anecdote? 
told them by teichenl, parents, ether children, ■etc,, 0t even 
Btarica invented by themselves, offers Apoifil of comparison with 
the j^ctcigraphs, ivory scratching?, carvings end the like of 
primitive races— Bushmen, Eskimo, cave-men— where we hive, 
bej'Oiid ii doubt, a similar effort oi 1 Our remote forefathera to 
illustrate a story and enjoy with added sesr the reminiscence of 
bunting adventures, conflicts, Etc. In the ed lections tff Hoff- 
man, VVilsah, Andres* we hove doubtless many figures of 
just such au origin. . Had ivn j11 lIi^ product oi these primitive 
minds we would orotsHy had many pendants and parallels fw 
the thousand? of illustrations which nave followed in the wake 
pf Uie American EMneriments with Ihe Stark 3 of "Struwwelpetcr/ 
* Hons-gTick-ln-dre-Lufs, 1 * Washington and the Cherry-Tree, 1 
etc. and ihft German experiments with 1 Lillie Red Riding 
Hood,' ‘The Two Hares/ He. Illustrative art begins early in 
tht individual and in Lire mw- This fa particularly true dt 
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n hunting and Gibing people ]=ke lli»s ns is icvc-oLd hy 

the ftgi.r*? reprodu-c^d in Dr Hoffman's unuLderJiilly oompiefc; 
discussion of their graphic art 'The JLgures in, Wilson's 
" ^nehisnoric Art ' often emphasise the sftStlfl point, apprurHitlfo 
In he?- brief comparison of Eskimo drawing? {from Alaska) 
with those of civilised children — Lhci Eskimo drawings are 
fry an adult and scone childncu under 14 — Mrs I^ui^e Maitland 
(jps f p 4?o) notes that 1 stCTy-teJlinj- or record predominate; 
o«r representative work/ The Eskimo, Aj compared with, the 
dvilised children, exhibit ‘much greater graphic ddtt In 
EianLpu'at;on f ' while ‘in ths GoinpnsLtion or arriiiijcrncnt of 
Uitit drawings, the children in their younger yeATE show a 
COrrcipOhdcnce with the Eskimo; at an older a^e tl'ey -135; 
more frequently to a higher anistic development/ Ssine trf 
the sEmilarhies observed between the [hawing# af civilised 
Ci : l^c$n r,nd EsJiLniD Mrs Maitland attributes fo what I Jr 
BLlotOtl call a ‘the tendency of die mind, everywhere arid 
in aii condi tioSiS, [o act in the same manner/ 

Earfinrt Human jfri,At,The drnwirgs, engravings and 
sculptures of KVIscoiithic man are, according Jo Prafesgtjf 
Wilson, r llw: foundation and beginning of all art,' nad they 
'show the naiutai or origin ai germ of art in the human mind 
UninfUrccocd hy anything freyojrd tlic ncccssr.ty environment of 
Life and the inevitable conditions of OaLstenoc ’ (687, p, 4 1 B). 
The impO/sr which led early man to the production of there 
aTt/nnns was 1 Inis love of beauty and his desire to gratify it ' 
—they rupTEcent primitive HSilhetics : c They had no occult 
meaning; they never stood for an y great divinity or power, 
whether natund or supecT.atLilil , they Wfsrt simply lines and 
dots arranged in omnnisnlnl form to gratify mar/s innate sense 
of beauty, and because he wished the Things he posseted 1o be 
beauteous 111 his eyes' p. 419). These Paleolithic 

Mi ?(ifs T Professor Wilson tells us, were repeated again and again 
is the civilisation of the Neolithic and Srotiae r£cs, inhere 
we see ' how drey varied, how they grew, and yet how, down !0 
the Did of the pro-historic atx] rise Loginr.ing of tho historic 
period, they never got beyond l:nw or dots, which cranbinfid 
izi'sclii the parallel lines, tht chevron, the hentnivbora, idle 
tig rag, and similar simple geometric designs/ The art of 
ihe Xieollthic epoch was essentially decorative then as c*in- 
Uasted with the anrmalTorms of die Palso'Hhic period, and the 
geometric Ornaments 'were principally employed in p'astlc art. 
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and usually for the decoration of tottery.' Tbe amber ihitlheL 
holds p. ^ 1 u) that, i w'tiiie tilers 3m v* been invccitioits and 
duplicate ipivtntLon^ or ngn designs ami reinventtCrtU of for- 
gotten ones . . . as a lisle the pca'peUiation of ornamental 
dusigns was by imitation &nd teafiaing , d passing from jjencratmn 
to genenuim, from ptrenl to child, And from master to servant 
tw slave.' i Professor Wilson seema to sympathise but little wilh 
the doctrine of the paraUeUatn nT degree of development and 
thought tSnd action;, 0- wU± the theory of the uniformity of tWE 

tiun-.rtr, Jrti r.tl everywhere, 

The absence of symbolism in Lbs ewlieet known art of the 
human raae is thus commented upon by the same auth- 
ority in his StoWcnt of Pr&fniforit Art (65 ? f p- $ 12 ) \ 
* There were ' fin the art of the Palaeolithic [inline! in Europe], 
'some geometric designs. These were by lines or dots, and, 
curiously rn-uugb, tiCvcr ur rarely tn the farm of a cross, 
triangle, square or circle, concentric or 9tfrer»i*S- They con- 
sisted of parallel Liases. Botnetimes crossed, sometimes drawn in 
different directions, rig za,:;s t chcvror.s, and sometimes the 
diouhie ohevrOn, giving It the AigrpeprahK of thu letter X ■ Oft 
some of tlie Long straight instruments of bom appear undulating 
wavy lines, and Ln a few cutes aiu round, slighdy pointed 
projecriotii — iMUiberajKca like a manaclon, 

H In. ail these CDnubinations of figures none hive been found 
which Stem to have any meaning 01 to havo the Form of any 
[fitter. word cur hletogiy^hic. They do cot cotfesp&nd to any 
sign, ideographic nr hieroglyphic. The cross is Tint found ; 
there is DO represefllatioh of sutvfc'QiaWp, nor of the sra, nui 
of any divinity., good or bad. Apparently there had beeo n<J 
thought other than that apparent uoOn the face of the picture. 
For instance, when heiw Are Tepreaentcd following- each 
ocher, wc can understand that there is a drove. Wbeti lJio 
mammoth is represented, we understand that the artist has 
wen the animal. When a man ]f represents! following the 
bison, and in the act or throwing his spcar d we can understand 
that a bunting scene is meant ileyond these aud similar 
views, no Ideas SMm to have been attempted. But we are to 
remember 111 e paucity uf the sources ei our Irraowledge. 1 

Profcteti VViJaun believes the drawings, engravmp and 
jculjtture of PAlftidsthic nu'm ‘rteTC drawings mode direct 
from nature, with the original before the eye of the atliil/ not 
copica or adaptations. The present writer has noted more 
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thin once the tendency ef |:’e American. Indian tn draw front 
llFo rather titan from memory,. The foJlonlhg drawing by a 
girl of six yens is a good example of the child's tcndei:ey to 
gr&up things incongruously and to picture them drtpropritticm- 
SteJy, whiles jU Lhe .same time, it allows how early tnc guiv 
plcture, by imitation or by original drawing occurs with the 
young artist, i'ignja A in the dfftwixg represent! F the sun 
what tic's up lfi Lie good morning, ' aiKi Figure B the fipcrlieL 
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dug Of a mend. The child (bom iti Worcester, Mass.. of 
LLthKaiiflrt parents) alsn shows distinct evidence of having 
cean influenced by the pictures, rbes and ocTemdniee -if the 
Greet, Church, and will? her the cn&fs and ring have already 
become Somewhat ayuihglitr 

Tiirae very interesting examples of the degeneration, 
degradation and eltemtiam cf symlmls are g^cn Ceiuire-l 
MftUar in his discussion of the 1 dangers of symbolic internets. 
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tion,' 1 TIlc chevron on the sleeves o T twii-eotmtliSSlCMted officers 
■(chosen. when die modem uniform was planned, from among 
the tb. do ns hewldit: aynibolfc, betaase it was cosy to fonc an 
obtUM angle With two stops Of Cl«b), gors back ta 1 an 
honourable ardiiuiTy in heraldry representing two rtfteffl df ft 
house united at tue lop, origina^y bestowed cm the founder of 
a house or family tl^yoafiST entllled to bear anti;, 1 Tho 
initial. U. or rnedicaL oieserjpliQrES {' vuljj&iLy called an 
abbreviation of the irorri f ' tLecipe 31 7 ) once 'portrayed the 
extended wings of Jove's e,i|:'.e f and wag nsEd as a prayer to 
the king Of gods for bis aid to the action of the remedy/ 
The barbel's pelt of certain patriotic American 'Censorial 
artists,' who 'added blue to the red mid white, an as to include 
all the national coiou^. l --an ides which the negroes, who have 
taken up so readily the profession, “have advanced another 
step, bo that their newest poles * (the paper was written in rfl-S l] 
'show the blue in a union, with the proper enan^einrnt of 
stHTs, and the red and white scrips tending straight latte-ad 
of sciraily, — becomes nothing 1 more not less than a wooden 
United States flnjr of fcjnnoSy shape. 1 

Atavism in symbols characterises the criminal— pathology 
in symbols the lunatic. As- Fcncro renuLks, 1 there ii always 
a Wite^pondenM between the intellectual condition and the 
system Of symbols employed to esptess ;hc ideas j :n toe 
criminal i primitive si^n-syatem covtespondt 10 a mental 
State, to part primitive Abd rude; in Inc Lunatic a system or 
delirious symbols corresponds to a delirious state of ideas/ 
(Jniiko criminals, ‘ madden seldom employ the ordinary signs 
Or writing, Or conto nl themsdv-ra with pictography/ hu: they 
f invEot special signs, mixing them up with hgurcs, wp-ds, 
letters of the blpnfi,lsst t and creating a M&am writing ^ery 
difficult Ln comprehend, and in itadf evidence enough of the 
disordered condition of their jni--dfl- p TVjih (he Lunatic, also, 
the symbol dues not escape the 'redaction/ to which are 
subject all his sensational:, images, fedincE, ideas. These 
marks of the madman in no way necessarily cliarACterise the 
pktogzaplvs ur the tattooing of the criminal (iijj), p. i tio). 

G aictnl Charatftnjiks .if ChAtf Art . — Pappenbejin {474, 

S . 62), summarising the results of the numerous studies of the 
mwlngs of children, indicates thus the chief points obseived : 

3 T>atu. Jirt&K Wash., I r 1,, 7 TV 9 . 
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t i In the drawing ^u?Li vity or the little child artistic intaivt 
u absent* the L joy of ctifl.'Uij-ig jtnd doing' (movement of the 
hand and jjiod uCLion. of fines) is aione expressed.. *, Li imi- 
tation id the difecdon of the technique of drawing models 
piiyire difficalE to thu chiid the eijmession of his lcIsels. 3. 
Mental activity prevents Hid child from COnti Pd&iisly fixing his 
attention upon the saute object and systeiiaaLicjiSLy observing 
it; the unlimited fancy Of the cliilcl, Stirred by tJi* linss 
(perhaps u^succEsafuiL) already drawn., wanders nwoy aLtu- 
EeLher. 4. Tho child is ruled by cr.e Strang aim — ta nuke 
die drawing with the least possible cumber of aKpri-asLvc Ltneg, 
5. The child uses symbols (schemata) which It has received 
-rOm. other childrcr., or front adults. fi. Habit CJUISre the 
ccild often to use the same symbols fci minted objects- 7, 
The distinctive; chan-rrcnstics of the object to be drawn, 
which the Child has in his lioao, ace emjfflftra ted by him in. u 
linear description, £, Tn drawing the child is guided mare by 
lnfi knowledge of the thing as a whole— the coircept of its 
external appearance remains in the bacKground. p. fly a too 
?rc,at cdmixtuic of inieiligeitte, the child’s scnae-pcrceptions 
arc, far nrostlc putposee, fall 'fled- 10, The- CEudeavaLir to 
draw by iniltiLtiop an object or a model, or to represent snme- 
thtng beautiful* causes the child tc lose bis pleasure in 
1 rrialcaides Zeichnen. 1 

The various factors entering into the drawing phenomena 
or ohildhood dirT-a* with individuals very much, ^ liLLts environ- 
ment end onponuLiity cut short or prolong the presses under 
consideration. Gbtsi, in hh H Child as Artist, f emphasis*? the 
child's love of his "rnaie of lines, 1 his animisEi — what is for 
adults a 'not I' is for him an '7 loo' (847, p. 7)— end the 
natzsti with which ho shares his life, thought, WStkms with 
everything and everybody, and the valuE of drawing as the 
natural, preparatory stags for writing (herein the child tapeatfl 
the race.), 

Stages in Droming , — In Suby., Barnes, Cooke, and other 
writer on the subject, many details will ba found ss to the 
uoriouS periods, alages ot epochs of evolution lli the cim wings 
of the child Ur H, T. Lukens (jyg, p. id 7), however,. has 
given perhaps the best general presentation of the growth and 
fluctuation of the instinct for drawing in children- He 
recognises tour periods,, which, with the chief characteristics 
of each, may be described as follow^ : — 
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I, First Ptfhdi up to about four or [I've years of age. 
HtLTa tbo child scribbles only, and fa dominated by interest m 
the flu isacd product- Practice inci j easen ibu pleaiuTC Felt in 
drawing, 

II. Sttatid Ftriod, from about the 61th to the tenth year. 

Here the drawing becomes tbe visual foundation for the 
mental picture, end ihe child dies u few bold, e poo ki ■ hues 

to give expression, or rachcL tc intimate it, Ihr nOw the child 
sect not merely the scrawl it prculucesj but wb[it is behind it, 
the picture of fancy, which is only hinted, lidi reproduced 
in the drawSfLg. This patiod, which the school SO often 
succeeds- in paralysing* lb 1 tbs golden age of the artistic 
development of the child, - 1 This is the ctcsJJve period Jusr if; 
here the Child is liks-Ai the real artistic genius, whoss product 
is more of a substitute for, chan a Strict imitation of, nature, 
It is the period of Lap go's * artistic UJubldu/ All this is 
destroyed when the Lcacher comc= to say, ‘ Open youic^j-ea, 0 
child, sec how much better the model is \ dr aw, paint niter it i 1 
for the child by nature is r[dj]ihed to picture the absent, the 
imagined, not the cqqJ, classic present Eft (before him. 

III. Third 1'sriod, from about tbfe teriLli to nboat the Bf- 
M-enth year. In the beginning df this period Lhc environment 
and tiro school have repressed the productive activity oF the 
child in the endeavour to i‘iCr«IHe his intellectuality. r l'he 
child now ' begins to xe* that his dtayviop ib nothing more 
than a poor, weal imitation of nature,' and the charm or crcadvc 
art vanishes with the disappearance oF the former sai'w kith. 
No wondsr ao many obierreTS have noted it diitsEULl deteriora- 
tion both in the pleasure in, and the quality of, the drawings 
oF children, beginning with the tenth or twelfth year— 1 die 
Zauber ist hEn, 1 This is the period of * Barnes-" levsl, 3 at 
which most men remain all their lives. 

IV, Fcurtk Ftriad) from shout the Bftcentli to nbout the 
twentieth year- For some fortunate ifldividiSitls, favoured by 
environment or other Stimulus, adolescence exhibits a recru- 
descence of the (rid creative power, a rcinvigonttic^ of the 
pristinr. love of producing. This in the period of ‘Miller's 
rise' in the curve representing the process of drawing in the 
child. All these periods are further marked hy the fact that 
the child, when working as a child, draws from memory and 
imagination, even when he has the object to be drawn before 
turn. 
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Within the four periods just described, thcrE can be dis- 
eerhetl transitional periods, vU. p uL nhouL Line fourth year, 
around the eighth mid ninth years, and about (lie fiftcsuth 
year. 

Drawing i* Editialim, — Ip Uie course at' bis appeal for a 
reform of the draw i n g- i ns: rU C !■ fo t'i id the public schools, which 
* ball mate Lt J the school of sigbt_ ! not the j,miv-e of talent and 
natutnlneisJ fas Iiirth has called it), Dr Albert Heim (»ua) oi 
Ebrlch observes; ‘Minf a fifteen-year old boy and many an 
adult can, r ,y, , no iar.gcr dm'.v L)it picture of a bird, which at 
the age of f:0tn live U? leu yea: a he was able to make btfort 
any instruction In drawing.' The delight in drawing which 
reigned in. the earlier years has been suppressed under the weight 
of method and direction, the child 'a own boolt, dtled with iti- 
nnitieipble NtHis* sketches of almost every abject, disappears 
Lieferethe sheet with the corrcctLy-drawu omsiratnt Or g-SOwOl-ri- 
cat figure j lire lio Longer talk to fidm to represent it, the dendast 
of dead tilings arc fashioned by him At the beet ai' others. 
The beauLlful cuttW. be has seen In Nature subside before the 
cube, the square and the trample, with their urtinspiriijg 
straight: lincE, Par ten gisphiier Qi" the nursery n di'iuving 
there rtradihS liftrdl}' one in the high ached. OhtiauisQt, a 
comparatively late product of the Jiutnjin tnihd, A Its regu- 
latity and. rigidity, its conventionalism and I i felcssuoia, has 
been showed to extinguish tllftt art or drawing ir. early child 
ruKid wliicSi by its very 1 pLa.y * assers its kinship with real 
genius. The net result ii a tew c Lever Ornmiieriipkits iltd ft 
nost of disgusted children, whom different treatment weald 
have permitted to w&ert more of their inherent love for and 
delight, in dm win?, Plsster-cnsts ate always dead beside 

living nature, and die exaggeration, ol tlie artist Imrdly makes 
op for lost fw&xfi; betides, they give not at all the tight 
opportunity for focUviduaL geuiiiEL Like, primitive peoples, 
children draw and well acmiding as they observe, and 

the old men &f the "F rencli river-drift period had iomething 
mOTM valuable than the mete techniquu of di^whtg — :hsy had 
thts genitis that reproduces the life-touch. Wa ought to aim 
at preserving the genius for drawing innate in the child inther 
&jlt, to ereme another sort of artist by Efr«m* oF [tucroetion. 
during the scIlooL years. Something nf s the atrophy of the 
power cl' obsenrarian, 1 and r tbc baircimcfia of results,* which 
ate Stated, to bd the cuiumdn cdects of a twenty years' exist- 
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ends of drawing as a part of the public school eunituluni in 
^Tew fork Statc-j may be rftfld in Mr H, C> Pita’a article 
(a-ag, p, 75 s)p where empiiaais lj laid upon the futility of 
'putting the child in jxnsgesaion of technical Iricfet;, which 
m&ln; o&Strtfeg f.icts of no account. 1 Mi Fits reecmumeiLidH 
the setting aside or deatruyir^ of free hand drawing! a» soon 
as psnde, £n ' remove the iem^atimi! to weste hmE in technical 
finish that might, 10 Ibe j^piL'a lasting benefit,. be aJMut jn 
new efforts at discovery, Gbcriminidng diEfeituces in various 
cnclowdi awaaj valuEa or coIotsts,' Thus, according to Mr 
Fttft H wifliDifhc then come to be able £0 see the beautiful fri 
Nature sprain nt our fee;, and in common things at udr vary 
dcOr, and not, as now, under tne name of arf, hew down the. 
mind of t be rising genferttion lo the nsnmv uoticn that the 
beautiful must he sought only on the canvases and in the 
conventionalities of iho part or present age of irterpicLora, 
however exquisite or grand their works may be/ Wc should 
caasu trying to kill fire, j: t that made ait 
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Ewlutitin Idt-i ftnesm (o I^iviUrtd -Evolution, in 

acme farm or other, is numr th£ acoeptfid dcccrine of men of 
science, with few exceptions, .hrouRhout the drilled world, 
,1ti 4 with tilts theory is "bound up the esKurial oneness of nil 
phenomena os nature- nndf n'L facts of tile, J3uL this is, 
bottom, really do mvf doctrine, hot the denier slatemftftt turf 
SStisfjw:tOr‘jp demotnstiation of a very oid one, Orccce and 
India in raty ancient times, as the. frag mums of their phtlfr- 
sophics :rv*il, glimpsed due general detinue- while pprliculaT 
Tormi of [t belong to aarage end barbarous 11*001*? all over 
the elobe- The kinship Of Ad SUiiiOatfl, n*y, of all animate 
and inanimate, things - volution, transformation, adaptation, 
heredity, efegea-cfac^,. selection — are really ali very old ideas, 
known, in rude form, to the ancient philosophers, of the Old 
World and to inputnerihle prirrirvo tribes, who, quaintly a:id 
meric ualy soinntimfta, have dimly or cl^n-rlj-- glimpsed or antlrL- 
pated the thought of Lamarck, Durwin, Wallace, SpenCSr, 
Haeckel- Cope, Wciamann and he other grtAL izit&rpretej a of 
uaLutal science- The Ztlfii Indians, Toy instance, and the 
Chinese, as Cushing and Purmi have rccnrdtd, had each their 
peculiar and woll-WTOURhs-nui view of the origin Or develop- 
mean of man by evolution and adaplsHiots. 

Tits Zuui. legend of Ll:e Creation thus describes the condi- 
tion of men ■when they first emerged iulu tire world of daylight 
from care-rrOtlds below (340, p- jfrj) : 1 Men and the nearuTcs 
were nearer alike tAfitl than Eiqw ; black wait our fathers, the 
kte-bom af cjcacion, like the caves from which they came 
forth ■ cola and scaly their status like those of ramd^raatuies l 
goggled their eyes [iif- those nf an owl } membranous their 
cans like (hoae of cavc-hasj webbed their feet "dke chose of 
walkers in wet and soft plates ■, aid, acCtudiog ai they were 

ilj 
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uSoer or younger, Lh^j/ lnd tiii is longer or ahartEi They 
CtOliChed when they '.volked, ofteA, Indeed, trawling along the 
grobnd, tBjft LtJiids, lizards and newts j like irtfants who still 
Jbai In walk fitr^ ig.lM they Crunched, ss before-Linse they had 
in their oivo-wnrlrls, that they might not stumble and fall, or 
come to bun in the uncertain light thereof 1 The 7uhi 
creation-myth, looks upon Lhe first men as like unto little 
children isi tkdr prCgrEms and development, who teamed 
gradual I}' through experience and the instruction or the 
gods. 

Ettoktian Organic n.Vii Iner$ — SJlt Norman Lockytr, 
iii liLs address 'On Some Recent Advances in Spectrum 
Analysis .Relating to Inorganic and Organic Evolution,’ toots 
upon ■’Lire in its various forms on this planet, liof acknow- 
ledged to bis the work of evolution, as an appendix as it 
were, to the work of Lnoiganic evolution,. caincrl on in a 
perfectly different Way,* although there are snnitrr ornblo parallels 
in the process (3(2, p ru?)- The recent advances of specimen 
am lysis have established L ;t quite new bond between man and. 
the sets,' feu 1 not only have we hydrogen, uijgjcn and nitlfO- 
gen among the pises common to the organic Cell and the 
hottest stars 3 — the beginning! of tryanic and of inorganic 
evolution — but chloride of sodium, sodium, enrhonic acid, 
CSterUrtl, njign asium and siiica. E-l-y the working over and 
over again of this primitive material higher *nd higher formH 
ajc produced, dissolution leading to reproduction and evolu- 
tion, According to Loctyer, l thc brst organic life was ah 
Interaction somehow or other between the undoubted earliest 
chemical Forms, 1 and death (dissolution, destruction of parts 
or wholes) ‘not so much a question of iwatty for the living 
(Professor Wei a mum holda dial 11 life became Limited in jL; 
duration, not because ic was contrary to its very nature to be 
limited, but because an unlimited persistence of L lid individual 
wun'd be a luxury without a purpose ”)j ss one oF nt&ssify in 
Order tlmt others might live; it was n rase o\ iwcvr /.tuna n iite. r 
Vary impadar.t in this connection wsia 'the prrsencc os 
absence, in oil regions* of an excess of the early chemical 
ftam$ rtfldy to be used up in all necessary proportions-, ' and it 
may be tfmt ^Ihe difficulty was much greater Far Hand than for sea 
Forms- ^ :baL is, the dissolution af parte or wholes af land forms 
proceeded with, (ho greatest rapidity.' From the simple prim- 
ordial life-germs have proceeded, by ‘a long series of modidca- 
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titifia, Dr ■TansrnrmtttL3n5 l a: both,' che variety of life an the earth 
LO'day, [tnti this organic evolution has bean uf such a nature Lhm, 
1 The individual organic fcr:r-S n»e>d hO( cootbuonslj 1 (tdVHiloe ; 
au that is required ii, that tbfifS shall be a general advance— 
jm advance nlro that of onr modern civilisation — while sotr.c 
in dividual tribes or nations, as wc know, stand soil., or become 
fwfch degenerate.' This genera! COTitiTillsisy Ifc, ih a certaii; 
iSDse, reF.ected in tlis life of the individual, rpt in l{ the bfa- 
liL'taiy of the eoTth. is repioducjad. Sir tfannan Locfcyer 
assumes that life on earth began with the- common life-plasma, 
out of which developed, on ihe one hand, the algielike 
best aquatic plants, and, on the inhof, clscs motiera and 
aTflCebe, (he h^st animal forms, tvclLIc, in time, from the fishes 
were developed the waphlbiarli and reptiles, frum which latter 
earac the birds and mammaLa, and, by canlmned evolution of 
the; rtuumnnls, the anthropoids and matt. Both in organic and 
organic. evolution ha>e stmted feoffi 'a Stage of simplest 
forms,' and progress has hs?n, in both cases, 'a growth in 
oornfdexity- 1 ' 

Pli ini and sltuTtini JUmhiiii $7i. — The COTinSOh bffc-fdarimu, 
flora which, along two divergent lines, vegetable and animal, 
the devdagimeiat of Life on I ho globe bos taken place, was, 
prabably, according- bo ■PmfoAr.oi- I d . H, Tbiby, 1 rnniA ori irnp-l- 
like than p-rmt-Jike.' Thu mycetoma of the sonlojjists, the 
i)Ly*n.mye6tKa of the botanist, organisms which 'at one stage 
of th-sir existence ate amcebti-like, that is, 1 mal-ti.be, huL ,it 
another Stage are syorifetOus, ct plant-lLke/ preserve, 'closely 
ar.d possibly etrcijcfly. Lhc stage in which this ltfupbstr.it first 
bc^jin Lo assume plrtnE-like funsttons' {rg, p, 453 ). tiinco the 
emergence * the symbol or atiimsi evolution has been bilateralism, 
and the symhol of plant evolution ciecumlateralism- 1 Plan is 
lost biUttrhlisrn and Concentration when they became, as Cope 
has it, c earth parasite, 1 Olid in tkeiT sefttcb for food had Lc be- 
come ecatnfj^alj Bbandnnitig iho tendency towards * the 
cephalic or hcadrfoiming evolution, " which materialised in Ihe 
worms, cieacuras 1 characterised by a two-sided Or bilateral, and, 
thsncl-Dre, more or loss Icrngicudanej sttuotuie,' and front which 
werm form ' all the higher ranges of sootyptc evolution havo 
speaiifl, iiiii one is almost tempted to read :l literal (ruih into 
Davids lamentation that I am a worm and kg man."' Pm 
tcasor Badcy pr-Sic-rs ‘retarded evolution 1 as oetter than Cope's 
J tle&eneiaoy,' Or such terms as catagenesis or decadence to 
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express l ie development that has gum- Oh in the pknt-wortd, 
but evett such a terra is hardly suitable^ for 'plant types qk- 
hlbat q.ii teas complete fin adaptation to an enormous variety 
of conditions as animals do, ftnd ibere has been rapid progress 
towards special is at LOB of structure . 1 Nor JiPA there beer, in 
I he plant woH(] aa a -whole "any backward step, any Joss of 
ch?,r*cueti once gained, any stationary or tc carded periods.' 
The £i cater parL of present differences in orp&nisth are 'the 
result, directly and indirectly, of external stimuli, until we conn; 
into LbbW higher ranges of being in Kvhicll sensation and 
volition have developed, and in which the effects of use and 
disuse, and of psychologic!! states have become incncasinply 
mcic important Ste fftCEOrs of ftJCfOt 3 In other words, heredity 
itself is 'an acquired character, the same ft? fbimi or colour 
ijr sensfttion -S| and not ati original cndflwrtiewt qF matter 1 j the 
power lo transmit hereditarily 'die not originate until for same 
reason it wns necessary for s giveo character to reproduce 
itself, And the longer any form or character was perpetuated the 
Stronger become [he hereditary power , 1 Ti-S wp.alneas of 
heredity ts characteristic of the earner forms ijt the lifo-plasma, 
and there s lit He doubt of us gatteial troth of tile Stnbenlertt 
put forward by Frofessor H. £. Wilaotl, in his 

chat 1 rail (ability is the Law of organic .letLom perma- 
nency che acquired law J (ly, p, <15$). Mete growth, as Bailey 
points out, is yariftliuri and results in difference; plant?, *r 
Least, ' tditnot giw without bcisg unliVe, f and, the power of 
growth is sntficicL.it in itself "to nriginaie tumiy mid important 
vacations in plants, 1 a view shared essentially by Cope and 
F.iinSF, The thesis nf FrcEassor Bailey's mure rtcetiL study, 
Tk* Survival nf t At UntiAi, is that disaimilarity nf offspring, as 
compared with then parents, is a factor Javaumhie to t-ieir 
Survival in the world of life, i>., dissimilarity or variability 
chiefly due to the action of the mUseu and environment ('aoil, 
weather, climate, food, training, conflict with fellows, strain and 
stress of wind and wave Arid insect vislora '), the result being 
that * there ate ft? many species at tbsie are unlike conditions 
in physical and environ mental nature, s ad in proportion as the 
conditions ate Unlike nr.d local ftr-S the apeeics well defined.- 
The eftief merit in the survivors being unlLkeness. the ftttc-at 
being really the unlike, Eaifey proposes, Jn li.cn of the ‘ Survival 
Of the- Fittest' the depress icn the ' sun'ival of the unlike,' aji 
presenting in a hew light 'the old truth Of viejniocs nr non- 
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designed evolution.' NaJtilrtfs end, according to Bailey, is 
^rarfcsE adaptation ' ; nothing is known to her pir Sc, w 
aperies- nr r« fised types, fosr Species were created by John 
E.!iy N not by the Lead ; they wctc named by Liijiisub, not hr 
A'lun r The unLLkeoess of plant® enabling them to survive by 
entfcting fields at lean competition, a phenomenon uLtirttately 
due to the plasticity of" the coriginal lilc-plasma, the i ufluen-ce of 
eternal stimuli, th-ft grpwth-iarcn and sserual pi;\.i is the 
greatest fact in the vegetable world- Such ia, in brief, the out- 
LiV.r of the evolution of the present flora, from ij$ .<tarLing- 
point in aquatic Isle Longevity, waiter quiescence, zizm, 
sbipeR asid habits. hare come by adaptation to conditions of 
lire i c the iirst plants had no well -defined cycles, and they were 
boro tfl live, iiOvtO die'; death is nu-t an inherent; but an ac- 
quitsd chataamt of Iife-mattei, 'a result of ch-s survival oF the 
fittest, 3 the sacrifice of some for Others. A wonderful story of 
adaptfttion to environment and the survival of the unlike is 
eunodn.ed in the history of t'hc conditioned l>.u piant-warld afrer 
Lhc earth, oegan to agC and grow colder Professor hailcy 
has. apparently, Mono too much sympathy with 1 the attempt to 
evolve many of the forms of plants (spines, prickles, acrid 
and poisonous qu&uiies, etc.). as a mere protection from 
assumed enemls*, 1 and Ilia statement t liai ili^ original lifc- 
[j|iii-ui was mono animfll-like t Jian phmtJike, is ;.lso in oppcsitiuri 
to die majority of authorities who presume: the dsrmliffll of 
ftriimal from piHat, and not the ctiver^euce of plant- jFc from 
SQpaething nearer the animal. 

iftfjwW/n-N Eyajniii.n D Ann H- , fifrtr a most rigorous and 
extensive Investigation of the phenomena of animal life and 
variation, rame to Ilia ocm elusion that 'man ii the co-descend- 
ant with other mammalB of a common piqgenitor, J and still 
' beer* in his bodily frame Lhe indelible stamp of Ta if: lowly 
origin.' And, hi apibe of Lbc efforts of tlfttitwliita like Wallace 
to declare that the mind uf mfiu is of a dideiTiiL cider of descent 
Llian that of his body, the general rorulls Ot the researches 
sli comparative animal and human psychology since Darwin's 
time are to proclaim for his intellectual endowment the Same 
lowly origin, francs or which yet linger in his feelings and 
thoughts, his- instincts and his emotions, Th-t while it is 
certain that man is the high tit product of incalculable agss of 
vilal evolution, and that he springs, physically and mentally, 
from the animal kindled beneath him, proof of such kinship 
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faiiLy abanciant, L^e adsps of bis genealogy have some of 
Eheni, noiwirfiEtandEng (he exact Snudieradon of pTsckel. pel 
ta be made $ut t '-rhiic dogmatism about some others is irately 
j'jftiftable. 

The ancestor of man and the other mam waif, 'die: pro- 
ma*n™aV must have been, according £□ Frofenwr Qibame, 3 
; a small Animal, cither IhKciiv&imuB cr OEunlTOtOlB in 

its habits. 1 Osborne emphasiaea ihe importance of 1 the l*w of 
Adaptive or functional mdiatinc, wLie; eh ^ nnammalh have re- 
peatedly diverged tram ims.ll unspecialised focal types :oto 
A-ruaUc, etboreid;. YnLanp herbivorous .md caLT-ivorntis orders.' 
It would Also appear that just at present the evidence points 
to the tknvaiiop of id] a Croatia types out of land types,, tlie 
forme* being secondary. 

Frofesior O, C. Marsh, (be emiafcnE American ptdmou- 
tologist f expressed himself tltUft 1 concerning the origin of 
mammals : ' The bird*, like the mammals, have developed 
certain characters higher [Jlat. thnse of the reptiles, anc din& 
see m to approach each other. I doubt,. however, if the two 
cities are competed genetically, unless in A very remote way, 
KfptiJrs, although much lower in rani than birds, reserrhin 
ijtamiiuds in vonnus ways, hut this maybe only .in adaptive 
likeness, Both of those classes may be made up of comgdnx 
graups only distantly relaLcd, Having both developed along 
similar lines, they exhibit vnrxus points of resemblance that 
may easily be taken for in/JEtatiOos of real aflfrrily. In the 
amphibians, erascLHJJy sir :be eldest forms, there are htn t3 of a 
true fdadnr.sh.ip with both reptiles and mammals '(406, p, 409), 
Protestor Marsh, is, therefore, led LO think that 'in some nf the 
minute primitive forms, ai old n? the Devonian, jf not sL:l, 
mors ancient, we may yet hind die key to the great mystery of 
the origin of mam avals,' 

-L I-, in die l:etu of such itateaienl^ that we should rend 
I [cckel's scheme of the genealogy of mnn, in so far as the pre- 
lud'd Ac and pL'E-antlurop£id stEgcs arc concerned* for tli eve are 
nticy Links iha-. cannot yet be failed to a certainty, Dubois's 
discovery in tSpa, in a nverdepotit of Java, of (be rtmnir.s of 
whin. be termed the J^t&ctantktwptis frwftvUj seems to have added 
one siflyf link, to the C-baita winch most ultimate:}? he revealed 

J item* vol LTirr. ^437. 

; Al Lhc ffttsirnliimaL I^P£WHi Sootey JCifflfliikfet Enrlm Ub 
AygUW 2g, ifigB, p " 
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as connecting mar. with his precentors, and with Cheii cognates, 
the aiiiiiTopoids. 

Professor A. d. Packard, commenting upon the facts- of tine 
elimination of ffimJes tcriiary majrtJnda, the great progress 
of RpeciAlUALlon,. and, in particular,, the grad mil incite in tli« 
size of Hit brain ( ( these of certain -elk isting - mammaLs being 1 
eight times as large in proportion, to the balk of the body as 
those of their early tertiary a ncestora *}, sayS- { 4^1 p< jzi} : 
■This, of qoersi-, tii^ari that animal shraivdnesi, eoflbfoig, and 
other intellectual qualities, the result of semi-soc/al attrition 
and competition, hsud cegun to displace the partly physical 
factor*, until in the priieitusi Lhese may have in the beginning 
led to Lbe appearance of man, a social animal, with Lho power 
of scotch, nnd si I the intelligent raoraL ar.d spirit 1 tal qc-flities, 
which perhaps pyiifiilrity owe their gfcnfcis 10 LflCrtaSCd ftrain- 
porrej. 3 And sc it came atoour that the final oulaama of 
nebular, gea-logi cal, biblogkal evolution appeared in man, 

1 wheat; phytwri dijvtlcpmeti l was prueyrally completed at the 
hegurrung oF the quaternary period, sod whose irttdleaual And 
more! improvement Jiawr, as it were, hot jest begun. 1 Tfcc 
1 capacity for progress’ which is- the chiTftc&SriEtic. uf man a love 
al l other ci set ores, has now become bia ckir-f distinctive mark, 
and writers like Novicow, in his discussion of the social 
utruggi;.-. nf the hiirnau TlCb, ton rateh glimpses of a. Jmr of 
acccLeration- a principle ruling Lri sacial phenomena, like i L i^lL 
of Galileo in. physic %■ Bu t, os Darwin said, man 'bears (ho 
Ebddthle atSHip oFhis lowly origin,' and ever in the midst of 
progress seem to surge ap again Lhc Lrsits of his ancient kilt, 

Ateaiim,- With Lho iiftmfihSe and varied ancestry man has 
baa, and tits infinitude of his caimecrioiis with the n>sl of 
the animal world, — Gadcw, in bre clnaEibcatian nF 1 meant 
and ratjficl vertfibniteii' KCuiuts yjsS species of fishes, 525 
species or amphibia, 5441 species of reptiles, 38 1 ft siptdfe of 
birds, scute 1000 mammrfcrs — atavism, ‘dlicon'.iauous heredity/ 
fts Yirchow teriii^ it, Or s a moduli ly„ the generic facta of which 
is liijjedityj 1 accC'i'daig to Dolly, is, miost imerWtEtig Bs well as 
difficult subject af investigation, one in which facta of c-uised- 
ingly small JnspOitD.tiw may be esCfisslvdy magnified and 
Others oF vital significance completely ignored, Socially whc« 
the mental development of the individual and lEi^ i-ae? is added 
to the physical, Etmf studied in all is ramifications. 

Wtft 0/ jfliiyitnts ,— Naturally enough, tilt physiol 
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‘■atEm-EUrB 1 f>r nmtl, these bodily rcEernblllnCCS to hi* remote 
Ancestors, ate the most striking. The great range of Such 
possible 'reversions' (for it hii been quustioriad whefheir 
many of them may Q&- strictly ao termed) may be seen from thu 
fallowing table, compiler from the daLa in Talbot's study of 
Qtg-ncriisy, and rtemrmr, Muasait and Vandervelde’s Ftgrt&fvt 
EtrLHiitisu r — 



m 


'C^nncljrzwii; 


|i c-v e r ■ ! : r: , nr AEitivel dii u: E _■■*■ j_- -J > 
CuipJiIIlt! Of 


1 . 


Crduficna Monsters 


jingiE «y*l scD-jquhrlt liiflaid'P.imj 


s. 


Taunt Orbit I'Eyst 


Lenrrare 


3- 

■1 


tejpemuTTiKrary Tecili 
H Hitshlnmnfs T«th ' 


LEmuntHiii; ; L i i t . r_ : : L ! i - j r : j l ; i 
CliamEljEDD 


j- 


T-Sturjisd Becbol Arch 


Repdkfl 


& 


iiaciiliu - 


T-mvcr □naiEV.'S’.lr. 




Amh 




l 


nirrLeeoLh []mr iiF Klt>i 
Taii [«Uifai 1 nr.nafils;i 


Cihlion 

STrcnkiys befciw aiYl/hl apskla 


* 


Silpc r n \vr.i c ra t y mUk- 
glni/ia 


Leiiiutt 


[D- 


Gfl U( ;i Ivor, tsinevj 

h^'K^'lcir I'.i'.'l dim 


Siureptid# 


t C 


faiETlElHIkbrt 


IV 


Icklryods Irtini 


Fiab 


BJ- 


Spira aLfiria 
MccrdaiQ -|njiriiBi1inn | 


1 / owei Fish 




Si'.ir.irinr.la 


>5 


Muldpk m-ti 


Ltm-tT Vfitthnki 



Some F/tyskal j iitntiims in Max and ihtir FtMHvnSi — An 
excellent rhrtak of' the dsitn. concerning 4 Atavism in Man J was 
published by Dr Bburcbard in =£85, and from his article and 
ether more recent sources the faiLowmg table has been com- 
piled, which contains some oF the chitF 'atavisms ' of a physical 
nature ohseLvablc in the human raw; and indicationa cf their 
rarity, Frequency, etfi- r— 
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No. Croricitnuic J Fj^irikir, Eiiiiy, 



3 Anterior c/Jjfinr.rr.cc rare it in higbesL !]j.ta at" man i urine COit'inon 
'riie.iL hT ossiEcaLicn in jrtr.t lower jsCOS e.& J, idiots, 

of salinCi J^ 6r|?l >l<a ■ ™™al m. apes 

4- ]ferE&:tsft£4 or TmaLiJ r&jei£ Lc some sOwtit iflCea of iiiftJl j iMire 
stLlura CTsflLilori iji h'ijjjhiit roses, ltids’. comnra 

in white Desmilei; ncermnL in iuirna/i fcsus, 
most ciKifomiJcrh. 

J. mter|*deEnl (epMtal) rHLf in white aduiLs; niLee uurcii-iiti in 
■bone several suteko at mmi reyi, lianrnm FmUis, 

anrimr I'stuvitn -ind Arixaciftn Indians j 
njonrinJ in the ThihE>ceiu£j SOhifl tfidtnU* 
mart h!rtf»piftl( 

6. E.e-,v:'*i jrtoricn rets in wliite hce | mere anmeon tn ER-noe 

of Lhc lin»et im of ^n ijNcpocj. ej.| ] 
rmniinl in apes 

7. iliviscn of CemidCrrltL rare in ijlBi * 1*1 iim*! i manna] in fartEbiatES, 

Uinf ■nscnenc rrrtmtndSas 

S', ^enridtanc at miifl- ] tutaE at ’til jVii;|ftfIU [n HlWl ; parantl In 
tuido-tcinpofisJ ¥0t- torn, t;c. 

urc 

g. FasiuL',: (tntff-GJXa- riim in W (eklsjI mnniteisjj trittflii In 

■ nM^-sphonciklLJ hcriE iiini±dudnutirJ 

id. MEdiinn. irccLjHJtil ius^ft mit in tllgh*= types of man ; tncee cacimoh 

in some loner mostd Ot InAtii, Ljcgenei ties, 
tHmiiHi-S llie pi hhmi ; Tiery IiLIIe de^nl- 
□pE:l in gunTl’, ciriing, dhlilipiTlMe i 
nOriiiil in Riiny mrcvoiireri 

1 E- Absence Bf utii] auL- rare in Eo.rupeimii i rt'Oro WrP'HWn in iciti 
arc Lofear rnteicif man [liirtLeartoCs, ljii:.h Ten, 

etc.! J nOrainl llfi lpe& 

lz. ]:iLbrmi(il ISri' ln>*ic, MPt in nduLt lnui. uiilcr chi Idled, r.w« 

i>f uiixtixfittf many • uv.ll u pc* i difr-O GOffiOTlUh In Kiiiiiii., 

fedi, V-i j- young saTanis and zpss ; Danna . 
in ornkhorliTii chute 

15. fiij'luiu npOfil\K*B djf [BJ««ns In Negroes; r.iice rnnmi (ndi 
Mcrtttarj; " mejitiry | oo Some ■ten tebeUi III tfrltriaiei ; 

OOUiinE in npsi 

■4. Simple npop'hjrh of rare in white jke ; ui-am (uauniri in esjme 

cuniral reri*'in* lu^Or r*cr-i fHofttflfe*. c.£.) j nniniaj in 

Lr.fhrctiohcj and uthcc li'jl.: 

z 5. Tr.i'., chui!e] vErCu- rarK iu ftdiill iftSfi Arid anlhiopai:lsj niOiie 

br#i dc, CtKiinian Ln yaan^ nl l i L J : e 1 : , occtnin Has!. 

In'i.in peoples ; nOc ir.M I ii‘. I.nin.m OR', 
hrym, up Eg fanrlfi month, Tniiny lo(«r 
nnisult 

]iS. Angk OF Iflflinn -nf HEIO In white Fiore enrarn™ m. tower 

huir.Er.vinD: ialy in- races and prebi static cu.11 j bOrninE hi 
fsrfflr EU T&? nathnipuislSj flUWll«7n, CdrniiGata 

I I 








If. UlArMflii; jhjrrofilicn cnrest in while rj.cc ; icrcr: common in InwGT ^ 
nf humctns i:!.:. '. 'i miil. smly man : ii-^l iiih-. ifi stnllua 

■p,jr;i: and cer-r.i - . Other inonbejn 

GtfeM lacahci-teT Ihnn “nre in wbLu n:e ; iiEJre ocrcna-iiin in luwesr 
Dlfifl-tucd rsiccsa r Iran, hfllHIl eElbrjBJ noocmal Lr. 

mthiopciklsi 

29, ^rehenslfe iixd 2 w.:l.e.- ran: (except ' ■■■/ Ltfliillitjj) iii nftllt whiles \ 
apart: b«wssm n r^L mn^ire bir lew ftcrjupst in ypuitg cWlirfn, 

two loci Mince E?. rt. Alia. Lie pePjJiCi — UrincRfi, 

Negroes no«ii^l Ln aflchitroidi 
stu. b>flCnei:iltf1 !Leiv-f!|a.p- mtu; ill while n«j more cnrempn in MWci 
incut arc-mine iefilli races [Aludralhras, !tt c Inn etca.n j, uLc,| iiid 
priihiitofle niin ; imh il^iI In e^e 

21 Division « left jobe ir.aru ar Jek fmqrent :n man, arnip, chin,, 
ui river , ivfatihi tatf- piriiee, yiJijLcri; nannhl Jn gorilla,, untie 

■dativt jittuaiSj =thar mrvnkcy!, rnher rnnirimir^j a- 

jn r LsAui i*)$nr nt ! auc not very jj.rr it man : uiure c cm it, an it. 
at raj 111 LiUg k",v.'r r £«a, liNumh IMHEddrl i normal is 

qvnulriifKiia 

2j. Dispumtfct iA hliJr dll twriYioJ in refill, anlnntpiHJ npe^ sdttk 
*4 vi! Amiwirjwi tnmli=ys 

:,| nyfcrtici&iis zativer rare i:v while MDefeixep iau i(yj cif emhrynj] 
r ■■h'i M'i'ih: Khbokhi in lorer Itocei cl IU'iLltd 

A sin ; n.vrmtl in ir.lr-irnciidri*, jpc.nheyy, 

DLlccrninmLiin^ 

a-. Atncr:4 iA kibufe or r*f»L in white met] mono Eomoiais in sums 

ml- r£ Lhe. lower races, idicti, rvyri sii j JlffifMt! 

Li aprt 

it Ahili'.y Ln move Ltoc not Kfpeerlir.gly zhtq in man — fHLCet ll'i (bu 
Wif white tics : sen nr. I in rpidrup&d! 

TJ fnc.r'.vy;nal caruncle, ™y j ildinn;.virr»fy In wake fide; uften <t- ' 
r.ictii a! nig, mein- aggcLnlrri in rj.-mi- lew; rcyrs sf ipnn ; 
h:! .vc -.vi eye nnncnj m tiihea> buusdpsidi.ir.a tcscce^Jt 

ophidinnej, in*ny vcrlthrnLcb 

_ r !i. &TeUJotaie Of seinr- nnt raw race in man ; nnnnnl in onhidLan:; 
clehidnEy, WnLFlinr. nr.d tlldi ferthrya) 

S(j. ricIraliefinfieSiiLiJisin IBLVcty roicininin; -normal in nunoerEmca, 
ntdDr.ien. cryplra- celiVKfCb lylffil^!, elepbadli, etc. 
lihldti 

3 ^ Hrpcspadlii, Lnipcr [nyq Jr. Iftl/i ; mnmal in c«cdan T-zpLilec 
i'jrtL;;, .xieserkirly ]nn:coc!ie. eic.| 

. i r > i ■ l ::rl iicr.iL 

Jt. SLfid gland, Jifiil penia siijc in vnnn ^ nomiftl tn mtHHOlr<IBM, retjr I 
fiiiiflUi'irljf) many inniLiipiDii 

Ja. EmgEEtaied develop-, nurit in white rac«‘ f uiemL umismun Sti earns 

I Sfihtll l&b rv Ic-rr-ir rac*! {Qifthmeilj HyUtmir-a) ; 

tniugra ffenvile nermiki in cetLiin aoLliTcitHHdj, chiuL- 

fffflHnld panzee e:p^gUy 
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Freqndcy. EUirlLy, BiuivsJlLjf, u l_ 
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1 

Kfa. 


nmMMjttkirp. 


PMtJunEJ, SaiHlj-, tTirmnlll^, idli. 


33 - 


U-.au.ulE uLuius. double 


not cxtiamely rsu-J in pemnn ; n-.irriuJ in 


34-' 


vapTii 

Ulk'h^Le placKiLH. 


most :n iiv.-pi.ils 

IIUO Jo Wyman; GOniwl m Q1ri Wfldi 




rnontitp 



1 RitfimtHfiiry ' Qrgiinf. Regntfiriv .fowAifAM, — The sn- 
called ‘rcducfid 1 or * rLidJn.ien,ta.fj ' 1 (For the two words .ire 
synonymous with EDmc writers) Grains of man are veiy 
numerous, AdYuUce Ii:ls been often, not by me development 
of new organs, but by the reduction of old ones, — in a sense, 
every progress has seen a rcgreHion. In his discussion of 
1 Senescence and Rejuvenalior.,' find elsewhere, Pfofegaet C* S- 
CvIinoL emphasises tha ev a hi ti □ mi ry rdtfir of tho loss cfctuiractcjB. 
Evolution 1 depends not only on ti:e acquisition of new 
ctmra&reristka, b r. also vd ry _ largely on the loss of cbaracrer- 
iaticj; Liiis Joss. Lkerupliflcd in. tho gill cleft and arches cl the 
higher vertsb rates, affects the early embry-Onlc singes, appar- 
ently to illevr thn ecnbryofik material to uodtagn a new 
development.' 

In the course of phylogenetic evolution jiil organisms have 
suffered Lh.“ less of soiat organ ot other j, the lott organ 
persisting sometimes in a reduced state in the individual 
members of the specie^ or being found in Organisms which 
are considered snccators of those nnt possessing it. The 
widespread cbai^ter of this 'survival of reduced organs * is 
fttnph*SLSftd by Eemoor, Massait and Vamleevelde, in their 
account of Tiigiessivt; evolution In biology and sociology, Etc. 
In men, among other 'reduced organs,' we bflve the hair on 
ibe surface of th: body (which shows, however, sporadic 
increase^ the last dtolaT (indeed, according to Hemvig, all 
the tooth, part of the tegumenrary system, are only the spinc- 
icatEi of the rays Introduced into the buccal cavity) j the 
tciEninnl epiphysea oT th* vurtsbro; (oharatlcrising certain 
mammals in youth, though lost in the Si renium) f the cervical 
vertebra: {more numerous and fur.c-.ior.nJiy important in die 
crocodile, *.£,) ; the coccyv (the remnant oF the tail, so 
enormously develop: d in certain of die vertebrates) ; iHe 
little herns of the hyoid bone, the coracoid apophysis, the 
rnter-tlavicula r ligament, etc. j the musdes for raising the 
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slur*, the muscles of the outer sdt and the motor muscles of 
tie tail (wtli djftVtlaped 111 most of the mammi/era), th* intra. 
acetabular (contained in the cotyloid rarity) part of the 
flexor toe-lhusek (which though masting in a funfitianal Rtaw 
in certain artimaiSj young ostriches, t.g . , has cumpiebelji 
disappeared in the Onui^-crtimrifi) ; ibe pineal gllM (last 
relic of a formerly functioning visual organ), Lhzjifim ftrmma/s 
of the spinal marrow [wnUlULiflg' the spinal munw to the 
end of thjfc ■snccyjf) ; the coectun aud'ciie vermiform appendi# 
(functlona] in the mmiuants), the valvules Df the intcTccistii] 
v?\tij (destined to indirectly favour the ascent of btdod by 
preventing Ils fall, in the quadrupeds, with whom the inter- 
costal veins- are vertical, no? almost lioiixontal as in man) ; the 
nose (fl reduced Qrgun of Jacobson) j tbe reduced third eyelid ; 
ills Darwinian tubercle on tha ear (tbe relie of an ancestral 
long and pointed ear) •, tbe Wolffian body (a ptimitlve kidney}* 
the epidydynms, the Organ of TtosetUUfiUer, the mj mttnS, 
etc. besides these red , iced physical organa. th= author* note?, 
we bare numerous aurvLy^Ls of red act inn in, the social organism, 
?vftsi in LV- cities, civilisations, statu: and aodeties of most 
recent formation — religious, juridical, institution ul, social 
Burvhrals. Among these might be mentioned: circgiuristor* 
(as practised by American Jews); certain for Hr a of aolutalioa 
(in democrats countries); tha Land's Supper (in Unitarian 
churchfia) ; the calendar (the week and. month nSir.es); tJi£ 
towr.-mietirig (surviving In New Haven, Connecticut, alongside 
tbe city COunCi') j the roMS-meetittg* (in Dtnadisui towns and 
cities); hltth, mairiagft and funeral lines and ceremonies ; 
political and remmontal wjasHJKr and amulets of all torts r M [ - 
mg and etatsd leasts ; matriHge by simple consent (itiU If gal in 
Scotland sod Kew York) t the subjection of wamen and the 
unequal privileges of tbs husband, etc, 

f SyaFBrPsfckeiBS 1 — Wair-r-aiaz'tim.r. — In bis paper on 
' IIydrU-PFyctl^Jses, , Di F, IE- Bolton brings together some of 
wM he terms 1 LhC- abundant proofs nf nuui'H pelagic ancestry' 
— the vestigia] arid other characters, which, as Drummond s^ys, 

" Smack of L'ae 5 Hi : ' bints of the aquatic stages, from the earliest 
water life to the 'amphibian intcriudc,' which preceded bis renl 
land life. And an ' ancient and fifth-hike cak ' it is in, many re- 
spects. Among the chief r water-atavisms' are ebe following l- — 
i- The fish-like 6 r,d amphiblAn-like appearances of the early 
human embryo - -made much of by Dr aai ru*nd stud Olliers 
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1. Certain fish-like nppcaLamcfiJ <\f Lhe brain of the human 
emljryo in its emly Stages — emphasised by Be Vn.agny, 

3. Ths nsh-Lilfi type of fhc oonstraetian of the hem of 
ibe embryonic ymaiK oF air breathing- vertebratea at a ettfeun 
g£a$£ -of clieir development — fb.wuSSetl by Romanes after 
JJatwiin, etc, 

4. The Lungs of air-breaching vertebrates, -which have sups-p 
gillf, and arc thumselpea the modified E^tm-bJadders nr 

floats of fiF.li -aa Darrin noted. 

5. The visceral clefts of gill-slits in the afieh^e^Len, dh> 
cemiblo in the human embryo when 3-4 mm. king, but 
beginning Co disnppeii by the fourth week of (betsd iEfe— one 
of the first 'vestigial structures/ *u be discussed, and productive 
Of nanny extravagant theories According to various autbu ikies, 
the metamorphoses of these embiyaiiig gilL-glib bnve produced 
the- thymus and the tiiynoid gland, the mouth, liie oifactuiy 
Organs the middle and titiLcr ear, eLc, j but a good heel of this 
ta very doubtful. Children are born sometimes wjtk the gill- 
slits, not only etiternaLly visible, n rather cniumott Keurrtncc, 
hut operl— while Htnali openings in Lhe neck, round patches or 
white it in, etc-, may continue to mark tJie place of Lhese clefts 
for a tong time. The fld-C;ilNsi ' neck-ears 1 belong m the same 
tlasai of RjHjma.lEea, In their Elucy 0! cOng'.-nial arTccLlom of 
the neck and head, c.annolongne mad M^hird attribute many 
malformations 0: tbu ears and neck to the pemistShce of 
piscine or jmptii hian stages of devdcqHUwtt in ih e- embiyo ( 342). 

6. The hand of mao, while lu function one of the most 

highly developed of ortpinSj is in shape and bones ( ji>or&]ike 
the primitive amphibian paddle; then it the llnlh of any other 
mammal/ There is thug justification for the Itftterflfiit of 
Emerson j inadc, according to Moactire D- Conway (-□a), in 
the w inter of 1 the brother of man's hand ib even 

hCrW cle&ring the Arctic Sea in Lhe fin of Lhe whale, and, 
innumerable ages since* was pawing the marsh in the flipper of 
the iauiuL 7 Many anomalies and peculiarities of fcjmds, feet, 
limbs and digits can be attributed So the fact that 1 Lha 
human Jimbs ant developments from the fin-folds os found in 
fishes and the human eintnya 1 (615, p. 261), 

?. The swaying from aid?, to side, and forward and back- 
ward, very noticeable in small schookbiiflreu, and possibly 
other re-nci rhythmic ftr.d OEciJ'atcuy (rLOYtmentE, may be 
1 rflccud^scencea of farmer aquatic lift, 1 
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9, Marty 0 f ths seLiBacions bad during Hleep,— gliding, 
flyinE, HorefiH| h swimming, boating:. Jumping, Etc.— point, 
perhaps, tn ancient aquatic cxismnce, and are a ' faint, iSmini!:- 
nen£ atavisrio -echo (bom the primeval sea/ bo usetbe vrords of 
President Hnll, 

g. The Ltnieiicy of women to commit suicide by drowning 
(much more marked than in. men), may lomptmca bt explained 
by r a Semporary cr permanent suspension nf control by the 
higher psych it centre;! allowing a iiecrudfiEtenot of the old 3 ovfc 
for E^uatic conditions. 1 

3 a. The extreme delight {after the shack of the firgt 
•contact) taken by most babies in splashing and tumbling 
about in water, the keen joy of children in |Jiiddling, Splashing 
aboiit, lying down in and capering about in water* the 
passionate tope of bathing and swimming, and oF being oat 
in eba rain, not confined to children and youth, but .shared 
often by etdiiLls — c.K this suggests U3 cnc factor, at least, ' a 
survival of the old time Lira in an aquatic medium, 1 

II. The gieaC r 6 te played by water in the primitive 001 J- 
eepis nf life everywhere m rehgion, mythology. poetry,. 
phdoBnpbicai speculation, clmd. lore, etc., suggests £ psychic 
.reverberations 1 tVom ancient physical facte. 

Useful for comparison with these atavistic emits hr tltaii Is Ll a 
study of Htich creatures ss have rettflgrftd-ed fiom land miirpajj 
intowjtier-animals nr are inprotw of besoming atmh: The whale, 
jirj-poiEe, dolphin, pnee quadrupedal mammals, but modified 
in form to suit soa-Life and swimming, until they ore very n un- 
like in appearance j, the seal, ft carnivorous animal adapted, to a 
life in the water j the ddgOPg and mmuttee ; the Wftlrus, the sea- 
lion, the beaver, the Foeth American web-footed opossum, the 
duck-hilled platypus, the polar bear, ctn, ait show the modify- 
ing effects of a partial sea Or water lift. 

In a very interesting paper on 'Survival Movements of 
Human Infancy,* Dr A. A. Mumford [45 c, p. 257) suggests 
the passible derivation from tins movements and habits of 
man's aquatic TmGeStOrSj among Other things of ihc following ! 
fa) the 1 padkilfriHoveftWitt 1 of the hands of the waking child 
during the first three months of liTe — f alow, rhythmical move- 
ments cf flcsiarj and extension occur, which, Instead nF possess- 
ing the quick, incisive chimetcf of voluntary movements, 
partake, of tbs Niuggitjl] rhythm fi& fanuliur to the visitor to the 
tanka of an aquarium \ the stroking (floor, table. 0? other 
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sUifiaoe) motenteots, palms flat downwards, fingers directly 
forwards, ns the young child when crawling, 

Mesiiuv A taoisms, — The human irifn-n t, it W ill readily he 
seen, may start in life with not a few rewilUsrcnccfi of the 
pathway over which race and animal-kind have traveLled, 
soma cf which he ia sure tu lose ere ha ctnrics into r'-c fiscale 
of mankind. It ]s with. considerabLc jusfLee P then, that Mr 3 . 
3 . Buckman, Lrs his ftp teTtru ri i rg $lud:^ of r Babies and 
Monkeys 1 ((St), p, a), pl-B-JH havoc with the fond delusion of 
parents, nurses, and visitors, that the inlant is toe ' very image ' 
of its father or its mother, a statement which is ' a glass Libel, 
HdmetimeH on the baby, sometimes an the parent, 1 It sa, 
indeed, Hard tc believe 1 that the small-jawed, Jong and ujunu- 
netl^hwsd individual, with high fareSiead, w*s, in babyhood, 
prOgrtathaoB, ahurt and snub-nosed, with a remarkably receding 
forehead, J for the dUferensrea between Lite baby and the adult, 
in the human race, are often 1 greater thi'.n the difference! 
between soma spedes of auimilfl, The mother is sometimes 
peacer the mari t irhtb sin: styles her offspring ‘Jiltlc monkey,' 
and the pet and scoiding names of chil rirnn q|] over the world 
tun in like direction and give, as it were,, evidence of an 
unoorLKcinus belief of the mi in- ill jeseooblanc-z and brute 
aucestiy of the human young, A curious list of sach, flppdJa 
rions ia given by President HaEJ, in hi? pnper on l Suim£ 
Aspects of the Early Sense of Self r [175, p. 3-6S_y. 

Among the bodily characteristics which, smack of the 
monkey ih the human child, Mr 5 me k m an note* the following i — 
1, Nose- — -The word smut {wise nos our ‘aimrnn' Is pro- 
bably derived from the Latin jtfflsr, Greek d.-aif, 1 flat Or aniib- 
nosed-* ?. Furrow helc-w nose in upper lip, often persisting 
noticeably m adults, but rety marked iti lahica and young 
children (relic of a divided lip lower down in the animal scale), 
more noticeable in the lemurs than the platyrrhine monkeys, 
and Reemingly not present in the Htanrhlnes, 3- Pouch-like 
cheeks of baby {wel! seen in the cherubs of ail), iflCsllliPg the 
foud-pnuchies of the CewojHfAents, 4- Rudimentary lail and 
depression (so hard to waan in children) at base of vertebral 
column, — ' the tail used lo protrude thee once 1 {compare the 
Large tMi-niftrk ia the adult gunLls}. The greater develop- 
ment of arrays than legs {aeppred For the body and 

for swinging). 6 . Practical honuae of thumb (monkeys use il 
vary little), y, Movements and use of foot, &, Growth of 
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haif an child's head foam crown to forehead, to ifl Ccha 
ViUstaim (in a ilow ai Thin the head hung down and h*e 
motions tncoiuagcd the growth of the hp,ir Ln that partlcolai 
war)- p. Direction (jfhims Cm artOS f r ram-thatch'*^ Dr 1 . O, 
Qudntij intis essay on £ DendTO-Fiychase^ 1 gives ftSditanwny of 
Urt arguments favouring Lhe Rtiioreal ancestry (>r man, and Dr 
Mcrnfo-d, in Ins * Survival Movcmenli of Human Infancy, 1 
traverse* a rune of the same ground- 

In his Study of 'Some Aspect* of the Early Sense of Self, 1 
Presides t G- Fhantey tlali enumerates the fotofogf Atavistic 
o: pscilio-fllAvistic peculiarities in very yOUQg children:— 
i, FtegermovemetlH reHmoblmg, on the one hands the 
counting and tallying methods of primitive man, and, on the 
CHlie/s the rSHttdMcencis of these in aritfiniuEiania, 

a, Clutching and clinging with cormllilv* intensity to the 
harr or heard of adults, »unpudi^ 'the obtinu* atavistic »la- 
lion to the necessity for anthropoids of a i boreal habits to ding 
Ln the sbagsy sides of their parents.' 

s , Marked tendency to null out their hair, 1 as if by soma 
ttafe t?f tho atavistic bathe 1 - ahicb has caused tha depiklion 
of ihe hacinn body/ 

4. Biting theii own fl-rsli ot the flesh of others, their leys, 
etc., in Huger, suggesting J th;L along with the teeth thef* is also 
£rtn*i:ig the strong psytlue disposition to n&S Ultra as jmjnitive 
'. i:iinols do thciTS- 1 

5. Acts connected with the excretions of bladder and bowels, 
suggesting 1 many scatologiciil rilas of savages. 1 

A The persistent (foundation and stripping off of clothing 
— ' morbid and atavistic. 1 

y, Fear of strangers, especially those with Too unusUil 
dress, r«tureflj hois, etc, — 1 owing, perhaps, to some teveTberu 
lions oF the ancient war of atL against ah in tics long and hitter 
struggle for existence/ 

Among the movement* fiQLed by Mr Buckman as evidences 
of the aiohrovcid Hncratry of man, as atavisms irt the human 
child, arc the following : — 

1, In griuping^ e.fr, a glass or a flower-pcC, the infam (not 
usng the thumb) seizes the rim between the fingers atid palm. 
2. AhiLity to twist the sole of the foot sideways In a straight 
tins with the inner part of the leg (eharacteristic of a tree- 
climbing animal), 3. Wonderful power of movement u-f (oeS 
together or apart. 4, Prehensile power of toes. 3, Predilec- 
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lion For locking in cradle and similar movements (Teffex of 
AWiyiin£ to and i>0 of treE-brajicbtt). 4 , CElrubing, inatiact of 
beys, and 'the insane desire CO ukmb upsLairs,' &□ common in 
yOUng children. 7, Bcw-kggednesa of children learning to 
mill; (advantagiM* poesiLlon faf trcc-climbi ng}i will) this may 
be -connected 1 the ease with which bicycle-ehildren gee bow- 
legged/ 8- When child first stand 1 ! up th£ eu tec part of the 
Foot is put nn the ground, the loot iwtned in, heel noi touching 
the jjro'jcid (heels of iiri)nke)f3<io net tench branch in WfllHng, 
etcA 9. ‘Sitting on heel;. 1 to. Instinctive stealing and 
seising things. 1 1 . ‘1 eking things to bed, —with annus ynuiifr 
children the bed is a sort of museum. ra. Putting bsiweeti 
legs articles which fire sought to be taken away hy others {a 
monkey holit), 13. Picking at anything 1 . 00 ^ *-g- t waJS-papcr., 
to lefts it ofF, ■ survival of buTk'pik mg in search of insects. 1, 
14, Picking unmsites rdf one another. ij. Fondt’^SS &F 
children f&r rolling (ancestore got rid of pufaitta in that 
way). i 5 - Scratching of head (mookeya uororiously infected 
with parasites), ij. Thumb-sucking In. childhood, pencil- 
mcling in kter life (also cane-ancking of 1 dudes’ and 
1 ma derEp), and sucking or various objects by adults of one 
Or of both ECKCi [monkeys' food, la largely oE a nature to en- 
CDonige sucking). r 3 . TLxpoftiiire of canine tcelh in anger, etc, 
[monkey anceators fought with one nn other)- iy. Insiir.eiive 
rear-movements at sight of snake* (snakes are the great enemy 
of monkey young), so. Mobility of racial expression- ee. 
Movements of nnsc sjid nostrils, si. Elevation of eyebrows 
and like gcstuies- 

TLic ■ clinging powaj ‘ of Infants vr& s discussed in i%i by 
Dr Lonis Robinson, in bia article c DaTwinisjri in the Nursery/ 
Dr Robinson found that of eitty tbildrtti less than one hour old, 
al] but two were able to sustain ths whole weight of the body 
at least sea seconds, whale twelve held on For halF 4 minute, ;md 
three or four for neatly a whole mimtte— nearly all at the 
oF four days being able to hold [h0m.se lyes- suspended for hah' 
a minlitft. When two nr three weeks old,, children showed a 
maximum clinging power (one and a half minutes,. two mbute^ 
two minutes and thirty-five seconds— the last in the cast of a 
child three weeks old). It was also noted that one child, who 
had let go with his right hand, comtEnaed to snstr : n his weight 
with the left alone for five seconds. In the opinion of Dj 
R obinSOn, Dr Quanta, and other recent observers and writers, 
this seemingly pnrppseJcis po^e^Edon of cxtracrdlnMy strength 
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m infanta 'goes to show Ihiftt out ancestors were ticc-dwelSers, 
and that the thildusn dung to their mothers whose hands were 
Occupied in dinsbrng from branch to fcaftriCh. Young apes, as 
a Tule, hang bcnernb their mothers, bolding OLL by the Long 
hairs of their shDuicurs und ddes. Those lhaL failed to do this 
would tumble to the ground or be left behind, and fall a f-r-ey 
to efietni.es from which the moLiicrs were Jicdng, Hence, 
natural selection would bring about a high degree of this 
dlEhfling power 1 {$ 53 }. 

These writers point Ml also that ‘the tefles act of gra-S[jing 
an object which Lonches the pelm can he oF no vatue ro the 
i' i'.iiii ::i ivr 1 , except te point to a funner period when Life itself 
pend eg upon it ' \ that predominant hand-ttsu by man's arboreal 
ancestor is indicated by ‘the chj|4 3 S orapJoyrnenl of Only its 
hands; irt the first stages t>F creeping, while ihe feet are dodged 
behind' ; that tae child’s method of grasping an phj&ct, inking 
it between angers and pain., net putting the thumb cn the 
opposite side, read ', 5 the fact that mante ailiUrcai 4inoeistoT5 in 
gu : ng from hoi^gh io b«igll would strik-s the branches p;,lm 
first fioci above downward, grasping with the fingers r j [hit. 
Lite frequent in:. hi Lity of children under six or seven veers of 
age 'tu eutend the band perfectly s'-might ' is 1 result of 'thou- 
sands of years of bough grasping,' 

3n connect bn with Dr TLoLrmwtfa observations, M J, 
Ysllot 1 maintains that th^?a is often a difference between 
children and monkeys in the manner in which they support 
'hair weigh; by the strength of arms ana fingers ; ' Children 
seize the branch to which fhey cling by applying the thumb to 
rhe index nngcr, while monkeys apply it on the other side-, SO 
ns to hold the branch completely Between the thumb one the 
other fiagers. This manner of holding oneself suspended 
without opposing the thumb persist in man, and it is io this 
fashion thraf all children suspend themselves when learning 
gymnastics until the teacher has taught them the opposition 
of tbo Thumb,' 

The fact that in man (and not in monkeys) their is a con- 
stant curve of the fingers, the second and third pludmigeS 
presenting always a slight imeurraiian j the second finger 
curves laterally toward the third, the fourth and fifth toward 
the IhinJ, and the third towards the fourth, ts explained by 
RegnifUlt 1 *s a result of the different riUt of the fingers in 
JJacbensiotn with the tncmkcys and with man, and *0 the limited 
1 A>D. Jrimf., XUX. p. * JPnj. SrituL, 
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opposition of the thumb in the anthropoids,, ths raonkerytf 
narrower hand oJso favourijig the- process. 

As < psychic revet liErauciss 1 from the arboreal Life os man's 
iHJtlir&ppii ancestor^ Dr Quants enLLTneratea, Among 1 Others, 
the fallowing (51&, p. 4&1) : 1. Instinctive fear of Shakes and 
certain wild animals. (the serpent, ?■£-, wn climb trees), a. 
Instinctive fear of lightning {soma of this mev be doe to ex- 
perience i}F ages paiL — lightning being more Liable t o strike a 
rr^e Lhan an open space), 3 Fear of high winds Aod oilier 
weafhei djcturbancci (apfiTtal’y dingeiflus to few; -dwellers;- 4. 
Instinctive fete of falilisig {in arboreal Lite dim bin g and falling 
wet* liafl} 1 experiences), 5, Fear of stranger^ 'bide and sSik, 
— Lbese are of use in arboreal existence, where enemies are 
nil morons and active- (?, ‘ Rocking to *leep f and the tellurites 
C&nnected wifli it a^e remijiiscent of 1 Long ages of staying in 
the btsilcbas of irccs, which would be the natural &tcoTi*Kini- 
merit of sleep, with creatiiTfei of Urburefll liabita. 3 f- The 
toitTSSoe resllessnosii spontaneity pf movement. instinct fer 
Lcci jca.L?i>ii, cor., of chdd'cn eezcuitlo those o; monkeys very 
much. A The physiognomy and actions of certain EdioLs Mid 
semi-idiots, 1 very ape liked y- Tli-g wiSeHpeead occorumcB 
Ota.fl Tieraistetioe pf ‘tree-worship/ and the great rMt played by 
trees in rcfigLcm, mythology, phiJosophy, art, etc,, alii Over the 
world, and in I he thoughts df children- 

ritiiyiMHi efiin — In his, sketch of the 1 Primitive Child 1 

(541), Dr Louis Robinson seeks Co explain many of the 
physical nod mental i peculiarities cf the infant pJ to-day front 
the inberLtancfl or trials and characteristics developed under 
the stress of the environment of orimilLve life, Among lEiese 
are: The rotundity of outline aleipat univeraal In vary young 
children -young monkeys had to he rathai soarc so that their 
mothers might tarry them easily about the itccs ; the human 
child w-nsed fn'- in limes yl" plenty , when foed was abundant 
(fin that when food was scarce and the parents grudged to thoii 
oltepring the latter might Jiv-e cn) f herre the vOradty of the 
child (nrJ its tendency to pick Up eveything end puLir LnLo 
Lite tnoudi— dn earlier times the child had £0 get along with 
the debris of food on the iloor of tins cave and around the 
rcsting-pi-nccs}; infantile beauty, for m rime* cf trouble (tnd in 
flij-iL the baHooking; children would be snaicbed up and 
carried away; the 'as-tamshinn vocal capabilities' of th-S 
modern infant, since it is u Well-known fact that 'all young 
CfWtffrW, uniest hungry, will r^mctin silent fwhours, 3 and, as 
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i matte:: a? sclf-presermion, eke infant human learned id cry 
srrd tc howi, fo i purposes of food, and to prevent being over- 
looked, Moreover, in primitive times, die squealing of infant* 
(Like the harking of dcgii to-day). .contributed to vrgi lance on 
the part at the prmitive com civility. Feet of strangers, terror 
of wild beasts, fear of the daik, jc&Lousy (the primitive child 
had often u very hard time TO geL snything to eat), aad 
msay other pccjUaritiec of the modern child hud their Qi'igiTi 
in the facts and ncce&sitieR of the environment of the cajlicat 
men. — indeed, Dr "Robinson holds that ' every trait, physical 
dr rnOrak , 1 oL" the young human being can be tented baci to it= 
fortrujin-sr in the udspring of cave-mcn, and big lwmedEtte 
stiotcsBors or prcdeoe-ssOni, a itnteiJient which is perhaps mere 
□f in fruit m than nn ewtggerutiorj. 

Interesting itt connection with JR.cbin50n’£ views is Dr JR.. 
IV. Shufeldt's account of the actions or a Ncvaho Indian child 
! not over ten months old/ Ed Tort Wingfit^ Nevr M ca Lee, whom 
he sought to photograph. The any in which the infant 
hatched every BuyTecaent/ without a cry, Liid behind the 
sage-bushas, peered through the Leafiest twigs, OXiiLCbfra down, 
^Looked, for all the world, the young liicLsct cub at hay, wdli 
all tbsuative instincts- Of his anc^sLnrs an the alert, and making 
use of all the stratagem hia baby mind could master,' ran fcom 
hush tc bu=h ('taking advantage of everything that lay in the 
short itsMrraning distance and finally h s;*nri up to the fell 
extent Of its tab} 1 height, and giving vent to a gemunG infantile 
fmn'j, made a break For the final point of its destination/ is 
vcTy suggestive. Dr Shulcldt arrives at the conclusion thnt i 
‘The native inHtrnas of these Aniericai i Indiana are exhibited 

in their ytsuoe nL a wonderfully tender age; and in this par- 
ticulai they dUTer vastly from onr awn children at a corre- 
sponding time of Life, and, reared as they hove been forages, 
in a civilised ebvirQmr.enl f (S'??). We lack, however,, reliable 
studies net this point, - 

Dr Trank -baker, in his viefrp residential address before the 
Anthropological Station of the ArrtfcTLCfcn Association for the 
Advancement of Science, cm r The Ascent of Man/ enumerates 
same of Line evidences of progress the body of man con tain* in 
itself, c indications of the pathway by which homanity has 
cl i rated from darkness to Ligln, froui bestiality to dvilisaTLcn, 
relies of countless ages of struggle, often tierce, bloody, and 
pitiless 1 (si, p, upg). Some few of Che changes and vai-Larior-s 
inddea&fc to inan^s upward dioih from quadruped to man are 
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Indicated in the fallowing tabic complied from ProroEHor 
Balicfa dfitn — 
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Some of the effects of fnc rearrangement of man's Lady 
and i'-S organs cojnEetpjcnt up-On L:l-s assumption of the erect 
posture, fla given by Baker, -Pro grouped below:— 

Va&ular ^■Jton.'-’EpLdflnca of prior adapt alkn to quadm 
pedal paiinon — (4) sevEia] groat trunks {s^,, ijrtEit vessels nf 
the thigh, forearm, ventral wall) are ecunpararivdy exposed. 
In an animat ‘iris Scnroely possible 10 Injure a vesed of any 
great site withiFut deeply penetrating tli^ bod}',, of passing 
quite through R Umb ' ; this is bccausej f by constant BBjeetlfln 
for enonticuus periods af lime, chc vassals davc become located 
in the best protracted situations' ;: The vertical pflaitinn cf 

man docs not, as does the horizon tah L favour the easy fiowcJ 
blood to ike heart without too greatly accelerating i;, J — the 
valve? of the veins are arranged for a qcadrcpedai position,' 
As a result of the sasuripdon cf the vertical posture hy man, 
rve have, connected wiLr. bls vascular system, congestion of llte 
live:, cardiac dropsy, tendency to fainting or Syneopo with 
lessened h tart- action, varioQK vskis, vrrieooeig, fosenjoifbodda, 
etc. 

Viscera, — fu) The liver in man depends more and more 
from the diaphragm, net hanging suspended from the spine .is 
Ltl quadruped^ and the diaphragmatic ctrnetlionS in mar. :.:e 
such that lbfi ( liver hangs \o effect suspended from lire top of 
the tlanrujc and the hasc of the skull 'j (J) Lhe gall bladder in 
man imd the urinary bin rider are I-u^e ridvambageously -ituafel 
for distihajge | {f) in man the MKttffl,. with its vermiform ap- 
pftjirhx, :l not, as In Lhe piiaorupsdtj, so- placed ‘that the active 
oF gravity tends Lei fits it from freceL accumulations 1 * {tf) the 
ascending coiCm :s ‘obliged to lilt Lts cent btj ts ogafost gravity 1 
in man, As result? of the assumption of the erect posture, 
wo have here : Calculus and LlrrJutr diseases, appendicitis,, 
torpidity [with, a Lowcrcfl scale cf the- spueffl) of function in 
die colon, gall-stones, restricted diaphragmatic and pulmonary 
action, imperfect 0; ration of Erie blood, era, 

Fttpit . — (W) In qapdruped^ the pelvis is suspended tiorr. 
the horizontal Epmo by roeajis of «. ^Lreng elnstic suspenSury 
bandage ci fascia, the tunica abdo/uinaHs. nf which in man tile 
part Hern- the thorax, bei ng useless,, hna 1 entirely disappeared/ 
while 'in the groin it remains to strengthen the weak points 
where structures pass out from tbs abdominal cavity'; (£} In 
?he animals there it no sack great diEtinedoti between rhe mate 
and femaLe pelvis ns exists in the human being, for, in Iht 
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^Ladnipcd, ' the act of parturition 35 MtnpfitH'jveijf hisy, the 
pelvis offering no sericus hindrance/ while isi the human female 
1 Lac shape or the pa] vis is the result of a cc mpromisa between 
two fomig — one for rapport, I be other for case in delivery 1 — 
thu* the human pelvis haa become who Sored and dish-like in 
sbipe, being ieiC&S chanci eristic in woman!, where it 'must 
bnar the additiGixal weight of the pregnant uterUS- 1 M results 
of the assumption of the erect posture, we have here : Hernia* 
uterine diaplaetmcot, etc,, deaths m cbil^barLh (the azu of the 
lifeSCi baa gradually incraiaadj | woman hassubered from these 
peculiarities much mO-C tlirui man. 

Mtaaiiar Anstnaiiss. — The OJUKtdar anomalies of tim 
human body— in the human Csaus and in the child at birth 
there arg very many ftnwaaUBS of this sort which have almost 
or com p-lc lily disappeared so adult age — have been rtOfin-tLjf 
SI tidied in jurat detail by Le Double and Testut The latter 
holds that every abnormal disarm tins o: muscle in man ‘cor- 
responds* perfectly cur imperfectly, to & disposition which was 
norma] somewhere in the zoological series* — the carnivora, the 
rodetlti** the edentates, the diddpiiiaMj the lowey verte- 
brates, cto. Amntfg other curious feed* Testut notoa that 
feeble individuals with delicate rnuEcles and bones -'cent to 
presejit »bouL ss many anorimLIea as thc$e possessing a strong 
skeletal and a vigorous muscular .system. La Double* who 
decs riot hold ibo atavistic theciy cf Tcetct, distinguishes from 
the atavistic, regressive, or cberomOTphic anomalies, those 1 bat 
are progressive or avolutlve* and thcae that are merely mon- 
strosities Or decidedly pctholojrical, In ntan* the member or 
pHTt most modified (the band, re- COJTiptnxf with die should^) 
appears to otter the mOsL anomalies of muscular tisane. It [b 
in the dLsooSSlcn of man's muscular system that the theory of 
Atavism has hcen mosL misused. As Dr Prank Baker remarks 
(5 [>3, p. 127) : 11 When Sutton suggests that the round ligament 
ci die hip-joint is a survival of an Insertion of a muscle found 
only j;i ihe lit r itds s and Woldcycr considers chat certain fibres 
of the ciliary muscle are vestiges of ihe CraraptOJlifliJ muscle of 
birds, it sftHTtS to me that those eminent authorities forgot the. 
extreme improbability of genetic continuation of structures 
between such widely different stocks, and through finch iur 
numerable gfirexatlCH *, they having, nev-ti 1 tliedessy itujlly d;s- 
appea"cd in intervening forms-* 

T.\t Ersrt Pvsitim in Iks Animal Series . — Bipedal locunto- 
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ticm is not man's nuUiiie pceseasian, for birds Luve it* monkeys 
approach. iL ami some repdlfiBj ort certain occasions, us* it 
aLmoBt La perfect icm. What Mi SavOle-Kent regards as a. matt 
mtmcsthg case or the cropping oui Ln the young cF ucastml 
traits is *een in the bipedal loroir.oLion— more manifest in 
voting and slender individuals — of certain Australian and 
African lizards, who inn across wide expanses of level and 
smooth ground to the neaiest wider in btpedftl Jaahieih Tub; 
peculiarity, the author airggCilS* 1 is inherited frcr, a lare th.it; 
possessed" yet mart essentially bipedal progression.- 1 * Tba 
bipedal progressson of |ho Australian liiftrd, observed also by 
M_ de Via, lias fed Madame ClemttWfi Roj-ei to deny 1,he 
generally accepted genealogy of nun through some form yf 
anthropoid ape, tracing ar-'ui and the apss af to-day hack to 
j teligic [arms ol parallel bu t diatiazt development. An aiigiml 
difference of attitude led. to man's upright and tlie ape's 
oblique position, while nekherman ncwtipe has passed through 
a line 0: terrestrial anrSstbm whe used the horizontal position. 
Both tire pedestrian motion of man and ihc arharcat Ufa of the 
anthropoids mt wi gtHiti's. and their common origins take us 
back tu the cnovementEand adaptations of ten- life- It rr.Ust nut 
b* forenttm that the lizards noted by Mr 5*vflle-KeilE 'possess 
a relatively eicciSivc dfivelnuTnen: oF the "aind limbfli' and tkiLl 
Lie faculty of bipedal focomntion is mor-L conspicuously pnt- 
Ecn r in Hi£ young and R-Emdei individuals 1 — hercj again, the 
yOUng, whatever may bo the isison, is tether of the old - 

fiartaux, in Iris study □ i the humerus and tbt femur., con- 
eludes lhat the upper limb or nun is no more typical than the 
lower, and the so-called torsion of tit c humurtLs is a phenomena 
or adaptation, that organ being not at all a ‘ turned' fetnm, 
Hz erapiiasiBM the fact that, while in Che monkeys all four 
limbs Are more 01 less adapted, to prehension, in nun the 
difference ul the two pairs of limbs fe complete — -two for pre- 
hension. end Ldro foi standing and walking. Bcitaux rejects 
I lie simian origin of man, preferring lo deiive him from lLis 
E ocene mammifetii PJtwHw&bts th*fc anterior 

memberfi were adapted for pra-hsraian end suKtenratinn, the 
posterior being suited to walling (si), 

J f%n as Biptd, —Sir William Ttuner, thcemir.ent rnuitomist, 
after discussing in detajL many or the technical questions 
involvodj c ernes to the following conclusion ponceinine 
1 fikHtru LVJ, p, , 
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the ftwct attitude of man (6|j, p. 4): 11 Characters arid 

peeulraritl-iig whEcli appertain noc only to the family of which 
tnc i n-dividtinl is ii member, but cdso to tine species lo which 
he be-loogs, lire conned tUrotigh ii [germ] From oue genera- 
tion to another. He^ce, as iha capability of assamlng the 
eiecl altilude and of thus standing and moving on two feet 
have been attributes of the human form since the beginning, 
there ran be lit Lis doubt that this pow^r is potefidal in the 
human cr^tiism aL Lhe time of birth, and c-idy Teq>j.Lres a 
farther development of the nervous and rmiseubir syatema to 
become a rcaiitv, without :bc aid. of any special training, : He 

also observes further in deprecation of tbs idea :baL to- Lilt 
fgStering cart or mother e>i aiifts is due the assumption of tha 
erect attitude by die young child : ‘If one could conceive ao 
infant so circumstanced that, though duty provided with food 
fitted [QtiL$ uqtTitioJL&Hdgra'wtli 1 If should never receive any aid 
ot instruction in its mode or progression, there cant, 1 think,, 
be Jitt> doubt that, when it tud gained scficicnt strength, it 
would, of itself, ai/psire the ■susefc attitude. The great growth 
in length of the lower limbs, as compared with the upper, 
%~oiJjd render i: Jiconveuicnt ro retain the creeping or the 
quadra pedal posi'ion ' Some B hat t lift Scute view is faken by 
FrntesKDt E- A, KuipatyDck,- who bclds tba: r movements such 
as wf.ikinu, that seem to be learned, arc. in reality. Largely 
inli«rL(m:, and tbftt 0-h^- nervous and miiscubr connection* 
art less a matter of experience than is mindly thought . 1 In 
suppmt of his con tent inn i'rotessor Kirkpatrick cite; the case 
of 9 seventeen months 1 old chilid, 1 thai Hud neve: tried to 
stand or wall alone, who, upon seeing some cuds on a table, 
crawled to it, pulled hcrsriE up, put ot the cuffs, then .calked 
and raw a! I over the hOnae. 5 

Origin Ertit Feiiurt . — Dr Quanta (5 1 6, p. 4.55^, citing 
Win wood Readers statement t,nat 'when the ^otLIIo wishes to 
se& more distinctly the approaching hunter, he rises to the 
upright poRitJoi i. ? aad noting th* Fact 1 1 ulI, nm. ,i fo 1 ^ animals 
(t-g-., monkeys, rabbits, etc.) also stand up to Icok at distant 
objects, concludes dial J Lhe ftreCI posture hits been brought 
ihoat chiefly perhaps through curiosity, 1 Quanta tlblds, with 
Drummond, that the -erect attitude is a com pari, lively recent 
acquisition ui man, as is proved by bis inobili Ly CO iMiDtnin it 
eomfoilabiy for any great length of time, his desire to rest by 
1 VI. p. IJj. 
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sitHogr atl-d Eilh even yeL agmewliat unstable equilibrium, his 
i rL-nlUi L I i t jr to stand when sick, etc., and, further, by Llie fact of the 
C^i let’s having to learn to walk, n thing ttMcLi other creatures 
do at Once [516, p. 456)- But, ** the author notes, the 
1 bipedfl] glancing 1 Is the difficult thing, for children make * Llic 
altcTJiil'e movements 01 the Jcpa long before such a movement 
i:, of any service, 1 j us-L as the arms of ft ciiLlid make alternate 
movements when gently stimulated OH the palms — these, Lite 
movements necessary to quadrupedal iccamorion, seem to bs 
inherited, but the taped a J gait is acquired by practice of die 
individual, not having a* yet heeoitie instinctive,. 

Eaker, however, ill his discumsm of the evidence *8 tc Ihe 
nature and characteristics of 'Primitive Man' (aa, p. 3d;), 
concludes, from consideration, of the remains of the Ptihsan- 
{hryfim irsitm (a creature believed to bo a type inttsTmcdiE-le 
between man anti lilt astbrnpcidal ancestors}, Lhal in all 
probability “the erect poatiuia was asiumed much earlier than 
ls Commonly supposed.' h'urtber, he thinks; ‘It mint have 
preceded the iatelJectnal development, o:id perhaps have been 
one nf the condition s that led to it. It is not until die erect 
posture i : assumed "hat the thoracic iimbE ure freed From lhe 
duty of nssisthig Hi locomotion* and thus; tMjeenie adapted to 
uses. No animal that habitually walked gu itn hands could 
acquire the use of tools.' In ft sen^ Lire team has been shaped 
by the activities of the body, and Lhcia is much truth 131 Pr 
Baker's observation - p Tbe infant does not team to walk because 
its btMfl teaches it to do so, but by e*pei ie;: me and trial its 
h&p.ds and feet teach ict brain that this is a mote effective 
method uf lacomoLioti ■ in this, as it! so many other instances 
the history of die infant recapitulates that of the rat*- 1 

Tlteview that the oncoming of severe cold i n the northern 
hemisphere changed some Urboreal anthropoid into the pre- 
cursor Of man has been gput forward by several triers. A. 
glacial period of soma sort figures conspicuously in the past 
environments of human and animal species, according Lo many 
fiUttoiidre, Grant Alien, who holds that f the tropics now 
preserve the "gsweral features and aspect oF earlier Limes,' 
LnaistH gn the fin-reaching effects of the ancient cold- wave. 1 
Then 5t mas tlml the trees, learned to sired their iesves, the 
birds to migrate, the insEcm to hibernate in egg and dccooh, 
the p to fattao against the frozen -j me. the aides to S^Rcp 
ever winter* the- squirrels to hoard nuts, the froga to go into 
L Jtfi. *£ Ufa, Bw 1B9& 
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the. warmer mud, the ad-dciE to ■caiL up to T.fe3pj eIc, Man, 
however, he bfctevea, is of 1 proglflcin] 1 origin subsequent to like 
old 'fioEdi tJrne. J htaaclte would have it drat after the origin 
C?F wwiH-hJoaded animals, through the fcrarisfairiLatifin of iOttit 
reptile or amphibian— the dent. step toward; the mammal — a 
[■Lncia.L peTiod tawserl Lhcse to assume a Jtii i ry cpcit, which 
ULOit of their descendants still iclain (so-z, p- ro^. 

lu his book an the origin and home of primitive raan r l>r 
J. M filler adopts and extends. Wagners theory dL' Lhe Ctmflfag 
ot man. Accordant to these writers, (he rite from animal to 
human life TeaUy took place in the northern part of the Old 
World (in stag the icc Age. The anthropoid ancestor of man, 
on acccuct of the lack of plant and fLuit food caUied by the 
g'inoial cold, left the Ltecs, Look to the plain? And began eating 
fish . Gradually ho Jearned to hull I, ajid his practice in 
hulling stones led ulliltutely Lo the assn mpl ion of the upright 
position and Wfdking cn the hind-limbs only,. Fa was, Etow- 
ever, helpless in many Ttspeots until he succeeded :n manu- 
facturing artificial weupOiia, which assured to him the ccnq-jcsl 
of the T«t of th* animal world. Some such theory ut LbA 
seem* also to be entertained by Keanfc. 

Profeasor 0. T. Mason, who has published a thorough- 
gDLirg atudy of ' Priiftilive Travel and Transportation, 1 observer 
that man is (be only animal which 'lias succeeded 'in divesting 
tht fore Sim ok altogether *f their primary function/ and in 
providing c in the er-eet position the diversified requisites for 
the vematUe waiter and hurdno-bearei in. on* person.' In a 
certain sense h wc may say that r the &fKL petition was effected 
by an d through ihs carrying art' (412, p. a^}. Anyone v,ho 
has watched fl:« movements of a little clmd, before it has 
learned 10 walk, cannot fail (-0 tiftve noticed the delight It 
takes in moving, lifting, cauyifig Lhinpa with iLs hands long 
before It lift? attained CO anything like the creel p39’-Uie. 
Methods of cacryir.p, indeed, bavii much to do sti" wiih the esnet 
char actor of the erect puslube — woman, ajp, seem alnmaf every- 
where to prefer 1 toting ? or carrying on the head, men incline 
bo the u$e of the shoulders or the Melt, Among Mine primitive 
peoples (certain ^ord. America:? Indian tribes in particular}, 
the men preserve the upright figure and dignified b£nri;'.| heLter 
than vlie WQJACn, who, ch rough Carrying cliildreii and numerous 
■oilier heavy burdens, soon COItlfl (A have the figure stooped 
and bent. But aOmefirofis, on cho other hand {nmoi^ the 
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Quichds de Guatemala, for example) it Lg the men who relieve 
the back pressure bp a band aratcid the forehca rj , and bp 
bending t'orwaiti to contmot the ctouch:u_" posuirii, while 
[>5 wosii&n have A d'guiiifcd beiiiing and mare erect position 
due to ibeir canning burden* on their heads and on the ant- 
strctcheo plat or the upliftorl hand. These differing customs, 
we arc told, bapp in early childhood, and hate an undoubted 
inStKitoc in shaping the figures of adult life (4 1 i, p. 4 y t). Mafiy 
of the must pri isiitLve methods and devices foi carrying and 
transporting still edit in the midst of a\n modem culture 
the nurseiy, the farm lad garden* the docks and wherves, the 
stre eta a:td byways amply testify (or ?, p> Children. love 

to nde J pfck-a-hiejc 1 as of old. Women persist in tarrying; 
their purses in their hands, The handkerchief slang Oh the end 
dF the p<>ie Still met with ir> the pedlar and the tramp 5 * age-old. 
The ncck-yoke for casryinff survives both in Cud and Nsw 
England., and the country hoys and women, use a hoop c = a 
'pTeider when carrying two palls of water, while the two 
icemen in the great dtp who carry a huge block by both 
bolding on the honks and One pushing against Lie shoulder of 
the other for £ brace likewise belong to primitive times. 
The Waiter in out modern hotels who elevates the dishes he is 
carrying upon die priima of hie hands had a fellow in Egypt 
thousands of years ago, Tire ctHJJJerative system of carrying 
in evidence c.c bam-rsisings and picnics, shipyards and army 
rttAnteUvres, fijnfcmls and afiritlqnta is very stnuient. The 
passage of buckets of water front hand Co hand at a fire still to 
bo sccr. sven in civilised English-Speaking communities* ihe 
transport of fruit and other merchandise in like fashion in the 
Southern Elates, and all other endless chain methods of tmiu- 
portation, find congeners i?L Hawaii and among the ane^eiiL 
Pints. The Irish milkmaid who downs her heed wiih hej 
kerchief Or a Cloth, before setting her pail upon it, :s not for 
from, the Scfti Indian with her carrying-pad. The device of 
sitting down to aid in receiving or adjusting Lhe Load is a 
r&ifliWr Onfe to many primidve peoples. The canoe (and with 
It the modern steftimhipj^ the coffin, the cradle, the box of the 
waggon and alaigh all bear to-day traces oT their common 
parentage in the hollowed log, the primitive 'dug out,’ which 
once served, all these purposes. The 3 atone boat 1 of the 
Middle and Eastern States £nds its almost perfect fdibw 
anting the savage tribes of giberin, The rude sleds of some 
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of our children to-duy ate matches for Lbe simpler v chicks of 
nanny Arctic, anti suh-Aictic peoples. 

J&gAX and Atf/i — Tlic EiHuniptiftn of the Sted posture by 
man, according to Dr D, G, Brinftm 1 who remark ihat ‘she 
anthropoids And ether primates closest ; Q man are ambldeK- 
trotfs/ nod that 1 the aboriginal race: of North America [and 
presumably other primitive peoples as well) was either left- 
handed 01 arr-bideittrotls to n greater degree than the psoples 
of modern Europe * {ahwi^ educated Americans and European s 
2 to 4 tier cenL aLe positively lcft-hendod) h entailed the pre- 
ference for the' right hEmd noted in ail psrts of the wotld from 
the remotest antiquity, L;iS differtfice U the dfetrihudan of 
arterial blood to the left brain an rl the right, occasioned by the 
new Altitude being the immediate cause- But this is only one 
of many ■views as to the origin of rigl’it-hAuriedncsE. Pro- 
fessor Mason,* trow the examination of atone scrapers, is led 
to conclude that ‘ fu&J rasra, no savage woman WAS ever iefl- 
handed,* a feet which would Set wo man J:- advance of man in 
even the most primitive time* Hsght-hstid^dncss and left 
hitnded-"-?*-*, however, may he otiSp one aspect of the genttaS fidd 
□f asymmetry in man, however origitifiMd, Professor J, J. van 
ihcrvlief, indeed, in Ills «SAy 'The Right Man and the Left Man, 1 
based un fcxLfcided oheerVAtioos Arid a survey of tan literature 
hr asymmetry in the human subject, comes to tire conclusion 
that 4 the norma] hiAr. is fl^HHaetrio, 3 And tlut there am “two 
normal types Of this asymmetry — skeleton, mnsculsn system, 
nervous system, senses , functions, etc, are ail alieut&d — tJi-e 
right man and the left nHtiS, 1 In the case of the 'right man, 1 
all the Organs, etc-, on the right side of the body are better 
developed than those on the lefr in the pfO^CoilOn of T* ro q; 
with the ’left man 1 the cast Is Many of these 

difference* are slightly maifketj or do not occur at all in early 
childhood j not making their appearance till the ngc of fourteen 
or fifteen p. 388), and the MJElinetTy in question 
seems not directly heritable. QccaaionaLLy there are cross- 
aiymmeLiies- 

Dr van Diervliet inclines to seek the origin of this 
asymmetry in ike fad* of embryonal life, the development of 
the vascular system especially, 1'hc 1 famous asymmetry, 3 of 
the criminal, according to Dr van Biirvliet, loses not a litth 
Of its importance Eti the light, or the factft adduced by him, as 

1 Amcr, Arttfir.f IX, p, l8t- 1 dnlir. , IK. p. iiB. 

Q 
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ca also mu. lip of the ttisClJiiisiuus of Lbe ‘.atavistic 1 character cl 
Left-handed udSS, etc;, for the normal 1 lefr man,' whi«&. not 
efituty 10 nuuierous ns che li nr real ( right man/ Is l , en^ar^:^^b]y 

[>ttjU.irtL 

Accorriini- to M. Irwcll, 1 the vocal origans nf man and the 
apes are so similar anatom kaliy that some special Cause must 
exist for tbe appearance of human speech, This, its thinks, is 
ccj:rdkted wiut the SreCi position 60 cliitfactetistie of man, and 
With his breathing. Articulate JjniguiLsvfi, Its beailUe* and its 
blemishes came when matt ’stood up. 1 

Hand-ms — Manual Dexterity . — In the story of the use of 
the hand one may well recognise some parallelism riccvvecn the 
ds^elopovent of the race and that of tire individual- Good 
detailed studies of the use of [lie hands in IS* various activities 
or primitive peoples are rare, Lor there arc as yet. few Cushings, 
McGuires and other patient investigators ot savage and bar- 
barous life. 

Ms F. H. Gushing, in his interesting aocQLj.iu of the atrov, 
and the acL. vines connected with it, observes: f There are tbiee 
examples, of the way in which awkward-handed, espericnceless- 
minrtfttl beings lj*|;:ii:i making ( Hr, mi :ier, asi-i|jJ "kings si.-? tuois. 
Titty are to be Found in the acts of monkeys, imbscilss, Or very 
you Eg children. 1 have watched aud erp anniented with al! 
three studiously and long. If Ihey would break, a thing, ihsy 
cannot— nr at least they n*m r do— dissociate the thing to be 
broken fror.i the break irg of it. They hit it against something 
bigger. ' 5yen the Trvsiuan ians, Mr Cush ins points out, though 
far ahov^Lhc mociey'E or the infant’s stage of art, J 5til] prac- 
tised edging thciT hard pekbs choppers hy seizing them with 
hoih ji.TrtdSy the mure CiCC'drstely to direst them, ;-.nd wbatkiiig' 
them until chipped sharp obliquely against other stones, md 
in tills they werp, but a few generations ago, in the true 
ThdteoHihic period c-f their development.* T L marked a mighty 
advance in. the intelligent activity of man when lie cliftciged 
from a mere user of tools to a maker of them— when the idea 
c&me to him to use the tool, an ho obi&Ct, net the object upon 
the tog5. The wtiy of perfectibility was ttieij opened for the 
tud and for all actions connected therewith. From the nut 
damped in the hand and struck against tbc boulder !o the 
implement fsihlunec! to best suit the liy^d, and best break, 
split, cut or iminft the object against which it was. employed, 

1 Afot. jVlLl, N.Y., p. Sj. 
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was a step that rn^rksd the victory of SntcjiL over opportunity, 
of art over materialise:! of the rudest sort. 

Mr Ciuliing tells us further ; f There are shree concern pcias? 
examples of the early esc of up hid as si mr^Apun — of nt Least the 
chase. These are: Bobby frtlOhltey]] Again, young children,, 
and (I say it nt>r grrscaisssly) women trying to drive chickens or 
tKtle or other Frightful creatines , 1 r rhe monkey tries to hit the 
caJ* 6 |fti wkhastici, 'never by actually throwing itj but hyl'j roll- 
ing it forward ’ffi.th both Jv-ndsi, Arid AS mOtb with thu body ns 
wilhtbe hands and arms , 1 Moreover, siyi Mr Cushing, * if yon 
*vbt *ee awfcwatd women or children alter anything with a 
N sharp sri you wtil observe that they throw it,, if they can- 
not catch up. In nrJCh the same Jashion — lurching]*, not Over- 
hnnrj, :: ■; a, &pesr should be thrown, foi that would dincQn.ti.nuo 
the initial mov crncnt 1 (3351, p. 33 3 ). 

The epithet £ Wc-hu Ailed/' which die present writer remem- 
ber* from childhood ss a synonym for ; awkwatd/ finds #>n.e 
Esolartfinon in those primitive -tawU qficrmdi, Talbot soys or 
a family reported by GLbnfcy Jj. ^5): : All ’ [five] 'of the 
children and Lite grandchild are semi-ambidettrous to an an- 
Aopiflg degree 3 all of tlie movements which they pet lorn wfrEt 
one hand ate siimdtaneuusly performed with the other hand 
The gits tme obliged iy use Only On-- hand when dnesing 
Lbeinifilves^ pr when cutL.tig pattern^ and boh .1 the i:-il-.i-: r band 
down by their side, because the two hands perform the aame 
movementi at the some time,. And would inLcrfeoft with each 
Other . 1 There arc other data of similar import, and an 
interesting' essay miglit be written do the. awkward aipbirifix- 
terity of InunAh individuals, 

k l - J. D. Me Gude, the author of asusi'al excellent ttudicH 
of the arts oF primitivn peoples, controlled by AjtperrmenlAi 
investigations, observes that it is Only in rare instances that a 
long period of time could be devoted by .lavugcs under the 
stress oF the exigencies of life to the CQin’.plLtLairr of any article 
intended orilyfor luxury or adornment - , anti that 1 it 11 a safe -ufe 
to assume that tie savage instrutneni ever required any consider- 
able time to complete (3EB, p. dyo). The chief thing was to 
begin in Lhc righ L way. Ms McGuire holds strongly Lho view- Lho 1 
primitive irtipkiueLltS a: id |lr;tfii::v* Artefacts were produced by 
primitive method^ and not by mean* of any wonderful 'lost 
srta J and connivances beyond tho com prehension and stil] of 
man to-day: 'Tf Lite tusis, lActh Hi»d " batons of conunsr.d 11 
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or the caves ' I d.i;c to Quaternary nun of the Palifrolitbit period 
irt Western Europe] "ute Of Lite puft: Stout. Age, us they un- 
doubtedly ab-peaT to hs, on? may urpuc safely that jjri iciijlve 
icipfamcntst wers employed in making theftij unte^a it can 
be shown Hist primitive methods wtSadd mot accomplish the 
wot?; ' ( jGS, p. 6 3 6). Ex&Sri men Lai rfiaeArcb enshLea the Author 
to alatc farther: *The habit Qf attributing great patience anil 
indomitable will LO savages who have perfoimed some work 
which does not aL first sight aupcar espiksble by simple 
methods is hue i&Lhcr to poetic tancy than to Ji willingness to 
admit ignorance- f 

Most Interesting in this connection is Mt F. H. Cushing's 
account nf h,b discoyfcry cT airow-maiingj how as a boy of 
about fourteen be had experimentally learned b&w the Indian 
nirortheada and the implements employed in fashioning them 
were maoc and used, and c had elaborated, from the simple 
beginning I haye ctemtilcled bore, some seven Or eight totally 
distinct methods of wu rising fint-like substances with Stone 
Age aptsiTutus, and subsequently found that ail save two of 
these procGSBog were absolutely simitar to processes now known 
to have been c-nme time in vogue with one pcop 3 e ur (mother 
of tbo urtdeo 1 . world, arid I confidently look to finding LbaL 
the. other two* and yet additional methods since experi- 
mentally made out, somewhere foilm.ecd by men before 
me’ {15?, p- 313)- Mr Cashing's success {by reason of 
■which he became an archsEolcgis-. and subscqucndT,' was 
called to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington) seems 
to indicate that the unaided efforts of children, ra'-hsc than 
their parent Of teacher-guided labours, are the times in 
which the earLier achievements of the race arc mnre Liable 
t* be repeated. 

Mr VValrar Hou^h, who has investigated experimentally 
mathods of ns-e-mskingj,' observes ; 1 '['bene i? a prevalent belief 
that make fax; by friction of two sticks ’ [presumably the first 
fice-ap stratus] 'is very drfffcoJt. Such is not the OftSt Tins 
writer can make fine in tan seconds with the twirlin^stkk^ and 
in five seconds with the bow-dti!6. Captain John C, B-uurke, 
U-S.A. d furnishes eomobCirAiive tealimony on tbia point, to Ufa 
effect that th-y Apache can generate tire in Less thau eight 
seconds. MflWl tribes make fi.r£ on wood in less than two 
minut-sa ; if a longer time is consumed it ia probable that til* 
1 Amir. Auiftrej t, ] El. p. Jfil. 
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people under obseyvatimi tne not properly prepared., or ace 
ppactieijig a waning Git, 1 

Ttt? S/aftd&sr and ZrrWfrfJ. ■ Mftn really astonishes hEa 
fellows aomctimti ay what ha is able to accomplish when lie 
t) 03 ?eKe!f a human bran, hut larks one or more of die physical 
ftfCOEnpaftiEMnta of perlcct manhood, or womanhood Man 
can come very near 10 being i monster, ahd yet live and move 
and liAve hL* beiisg. 

To then young of nun mil other mammifciB who are. horn 
■with, such trratoiogrcal characters ;s give them it position iuter- 
me-diate between Slsalfo -latruiOifcS Slid real rtionstcis, llmca gives 
tire nfticie ectjromehan (^w», 1 I cause tc abort, h and pi*-ac, 

1 member 1 ), Though tlic greater part af such beings are net 
destined co aduk life, there is no doubt that, unlike ' uaonstcra,' 
‘heae ectromelians are perfectly viable, possess ofceii a robust 
emisiitution, are fecund after their kind, and often Attain to ad- 
vanced old age- In edrorr r eliiui5 l ho shoulder and the psltls, 
tbo tmo cbftntete dstic reports of the trunk-ends of the body, 
are most ciftF.ii Lieruly normal in their development, the ma!- 
foi madon affecting only the free or exterior portions of the 
in cm oersr Sometirr. the bund dr thb foot seems to be attache d 
directly to tli& shoulder or pelvis, a condition of attains recalling 
the F.sals (whence die term pliocomdian), whales, mole*, eii- | hi 
other casus the Lower tegmenta of the hmbs arr Inching almost 
entirely, being reduced often (0 irfeie round sLumps fto these 
case* li»e name hentimeitan, 1 half-membercd, 1 has bt«n ap* 
plied) 1 apalr, the abnormality of conformation Jflny affecl both 
segments of the limbs at the same time-, reducing the members 
to more appendices of the shoulder and pelvis — the oomfrlefe 
type C-f ectrocoaliaDB (Ha, p. 19E). 

While 'mnnsitrs^ die very shortly. after birth, ectpamdisri 
infants (exempt in lire majority of cases bom serious rmomnlie* 
of the trun.lt and, especially, of the face) are e taxing and healthy 1 
1 Jn respect to intelligence, general hcidt'a an<S strength of tho 
muscles wLlca they possess, they yield in nothing to Individuals 
■,vli ciEc inBmhbrs aie perfectly developed. 1 Those w'nos; 1 lands 
and, feet Ore pat entirely lacking acquire a surprising facility of 
movement by means of the scamps which nature has left them, 
Those armless and handles* use their feet as mgpns of touch 
and prehensio n, and often reach great skill in the emtiloymcTit 
ef a needle, a, pen, ot a pain tor’s brush. Keiol, according to 
Camper, painted wish Jiic fact, And Puwfrset, 'horn witiiOUt 
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su'iiiSb' -iiii be was samamedp attained a high nn;h among the 
artists of Paris in Life present century. 'Thomas Schmgidter, 
although he was BimLeE% f cn£ Iii= pan, wrote, drew and -carved 
with his font/ and Lcdgcwood {exhibited before ihc Anatomical 
Society by Brec*. in i5$s), wno bad no nthcr Organ of pre- 
hension titan a fonr-tricitL foot, £Onld 1 clodis himself, ■■have, 
write, load and tire f, pfetnl, pick up a pin from the floor, etc- 1 ' 
Moreover, he was able to scratch his bend with Vila font, aojd 
by plating a thread between his lipa, cnutd f unaided, thread a 
needle. To the cetrcmchanE who -are entirely limbless the 
mouth COtues to be WOodfirFiil^ serviceable., die teeth and the 
lips recovering, perhaps, sortie of their ancient shill Hind con- 
ning in prehension and retention. 

According to Broca, abortion of tire thoracic members 
does not at ail alTiCt the genital oigar-s, the pfaocHnele Duval 
(iff years oirlj, tg-, possessing perfutfly developed gumtuls- 
L“dgewood marrietJj and his wife ga«; bir?h to a rob'J.C ftmtl 
perfectly wcil-formed boy. There Beem.3 to be, indeed, no 
direct proof of tc.rcmclian heredity in man, which is in lino 
■with the gsoerrd law that anomalies me less liable to be 
transmitted by heredity (direct cur MdMsrai), the mote serious 
they arc — anomalies of the limbs, tg-t os compared with 
anomalies of the ringers and toes. 

Tl* corn pi Or almost completfl abortion cf the ab- 

dominal membets i$, however, '.LEually accompanied hy an 
arrest of development nf the testicles, which, remaining in the 
abdomen, do aOt produce spcirr.aooEoids ; though when only 
one of these members h affected by eerromdy the descent 
nf che resLidcs takes place. regularly. 

&rvhtmik Ibet , — At the other end of the scale from the 
ec (run id ionS Art thCnre geniuses of the Terpsicburean arf, 
whore hands and feel, s&sm everywhere at onoe-those ancient 
ambassadors. who expressed their message as do to-day 
certain pnmimve peoples, by the dance, and nor by oral or 
written speech- Here bdong also die prehensile- toed 
Nsgroei, CbLnase, Japants^-, and other Eastern Asiatics, 
who — especially the trained gymnasts and others — perform 
wonders with their feet. As Carrnnv and Ottolfcngbi have 
shown, the greater spare between the first and second toes, 
the power of separating them, and certain. degrees of" pre- 
hfcnSdity, arc moTc marked an normal women than in nonrad 
men, White dimma is, prostitutes, idiots, epileptics rand other 
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degenerates approach even tnarfc closely the condition present 
in the km nr the prehensile^oed among the lower races ot' 
man. Ester says (sl, p. 3*5) : Mi is quite possible iq treirs 
the tccE to do a ctrLtio kind ot proheuatUi woidr, even to write, 
cut napfer, and new. A baby not yet ab.c to -wall! can often 
pick up small objects with its toe*,' If one compares ‘the 
marks caused by muscular action on tbs sola of a baby's foot 
wish thrjii* on tha hand,' one will find 'disLtncc signs' of this 
pr^benaility. These pTieritHi^ena j;ave been snort recently 
discus erd oy JJr Robinson in his oiLLdLa on 4 The Meanings of 
a Baby's Footprint,' in which many interesting facts arc 
brOUghL out, and conipruiUrs made- The nUt of practice 
and LraiiiinjE in pvehensiliLy is emphasised by Dr QuacilK sfLeir 
Virchow (5:6, p. 4.54)' 

Tit =, sense, however, fill c-idlised men, at len su are £Ctr> 
radians, oe tbc result cf wba£ bis been termed 'supplementary 
argans of sense,' ‘ eatra-oiganio evolution,' etc, 

Exfr(L-QrgnTti'£ A’tw/ifrtbra. Trt LhC MUtSfi OF JU1 iittetffliitl.g 
essay on : Disconiinuiiics in Nature's Methods,' Mr- H. H. 
ITaitcs, omphflsifiiag the Sabstitniion of psychical fc: physical 
evolution which klS taken place in man, says : 'Modem 
iocomntion in a Lice rnscoi.i innity in ;.;u :.itl phenomena, 
judged by its results.' The plesiosaur and the d-nosaur, the 
great TftvagetS Of til* s«l and reamers of the earth, moving by 
their own Immediate estnitm*, are gone, and sun, in the 
stenrocr'E rahirr or tlie Ful'man car. traveracB the glebe, 
Moreover, ' man dues not inAp/>it ibem, as lhc hermit Crab 
LnhnErita Tils foreign shell. He uses. Lasm,, paras ideally. as 
p. means of locomotion.' From tbc lishcs.' tail and Lhc birds' 
wing tn the wheel, man’s creation, is 0, great leap (41 > 
p, 140). 

Tbummotid* i.i his Ascait of Afan^ has toEd in rather 
Exaggerated fashion ‘ the forfeit man has bad to p*y for fair 
taming J - — the way Ert which civiliaMion *Uh tse atnd club in 
the beginning, rund nowadays with spectacles, tcLescopcs, 
microscopes, cameras, telegraphs, telephone;, irtstrumente and 
vehicles of all sorts, has 'supplemented the .arid 

jche doom of the furt--.si development of certain limbs and 
orgrm of the body. Tbc leal evolution of these human 
attributes to-day lies in fh.cir progress from Ling uselis^aess 
and weakness OF the child to the functional use In men and 
women. Individual psychic and social [actors arc now more 
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powerful thin race-influencas and the Epecies-inStinCt once 
were. It k not now a case ot ail active yotlflg rtionlrej climb- 
ing mai’. ward, hut of a ItdpScSi little human reaching a[" into 
the fulness of hitman action and human thought The dullest, 
weakest baba is, eltqgeiher, much more of a human being 
than is ihe brightest, strongest little monkey — they are akin, 
hat net the same — and the child of civilised man is slowly 
hat study becoming, also, less of A savage wirh the lap.se of 



yeithi. 

1 Eipaiijion 3 rather than ' degeneration ' is, perhaps, the 
right void here. Mr Drmnoimd'fl suggestive remarks are 
enlarged upon by Dr Arthur Alim, in Ins paper on ‘ Estra- 
Organic Evolution and Education,' and Professor Baldwin, in 
IliH Child and Hit & mt, empjhuthes the tendency to inherit the 
social milie.it and disposition that constituted, while other 
mere recent essays, like these of Papilliuilt, give full weight to 
the social shaping of the OTpRr.-i cheitliehflt As Bates 
observe^ £ tbe creative brain of man 1 hu introduced f a. new 
mode of structure and function, of utilising a planet' {$ 1 , 
p. 1 ,vxl : . and the social mind of man, :L might be added, has 
gotwon improving and perfecting ih 

Fti't.'d — Forster-, in hit life of J}\ \ckem y records 

Dickens's imprcEFiens cf a girl of ten, who was bora deaf, dumb 
ftud blind: ‘The moment she is loft alone (ot freed from any- 
body'* touch, tthicJn fs the same thing to List) she instantly 
crouches down with her hand up to hex ears, in exactly the 
position of a child before its birth. I thought this such 



a strange coinddeitw with the otter want 0:' advancement jn 
her metal being, that It made a great impTEasden en mo, and, 
conning It over, I began to think that this 35 surely the invari- 



able action of savages too. 11 This ‘ festal 3 position is, curiously 



enough, common in women under certain conditions. During 
the menstrual period young women, when not restrained by 
the etiquette of company, frequently adopt practically this 



posture, Dr Trunk Baker ftlto informs Us that In Uterine dis- 
placement (hardly known am eng euadrapeikj, 'ons nf tb° 
most Effective postures for treating and restoring to place 
tbe diseased Organ is the so-called u knec-dhow 33 position, 
decidedly quadrupedal in character 3 (a i, p. 311). in which ihe 
body is supported on the elbows and knees. Havelock Eltis 
fa) noLcs the 'numerous and marked advantage 0: 
this poiture hi the diseases Of wOnien, 1 as introduced by 
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MiiifiB Sims, whose discovery nF Lliis pasture his been de- 
scribed is 1 the tnraing-pflidt iti the history oF gynmcol ogy. * 

The pasture. aa&Uiridd by women just before chilcbirth Es 
Also of interest in this -connection, the iJQSitiftn, qS fun bs seen 
from fi^ii f- : i in the second volume of PIcrr being often tlie 
ftccul clic (as; Far is prniuiealj among primitive peoples. This 
pasture is very frequently represented in primitive act, BvL, 
ns may be seen from the historian] study of MorgLmlief Uj^)i 
the position taken by the woman tj pxi i'i ; g childbirth varied in 
ancient rimes as much perhaps- ns toviay— lying. douching, 
standing, sitting, O re nil modes of icmate antiquity, Another 
posture. often evidencing atsvittie peculiarities, ls that 
asHamed by the scats when urinating (183, p, Gt). A 
quadmpcd-jke form of is said by some auThoriti tS 

i : i he Found Ant ictfi-cr|ue£LLly among the lower races or man 
(Arp, in certain parts erf Australia, Africa, era}. 

Tout in sleep min tecid ; L to assume atainstEC altitudes ftr-d 
pOStarea is indicated cy not a few facts- Net merely mentally, 
but physically also, man is in a * reduced ' slate wber., aalcop, 
practically in isOmt rfctpecta a savage, nr an anthropoid 't hese 
topics hive been exbauREiyelv treated by Mmc- de MfttiaC&ne 
in her work on its Pnyssvkgy, Aflfefi®', JSygittiSi aitti 
Ityihotsgy- Baldwin iri]., 5), rites ul-SO the ‘ revest dll to the 
child-type occusiotied by hypnotism^ which sometimes involves 
ailELedss and posEmm friianLi again {463} remarks tkint : 
‘The sleep of children shows physiological tendencies which 
suggest certain ancestral medea oF life, Young children when 
left to themselves win naturally gc to sleep on theft Stomach-S, 
with their limbs curled under them, or often taking one arm as 
a pillow, which is exactly the position adopted by orjuiga and 
churn pamsees. ' West Indian mothere ar.d nurses, wc are told, 
Lny children down in this way, and, as Robinson Etna remarked, 
c Spm.e Ravage tribes sleep with the bead berrt down upon the 
feti ccs, just ns monkeys do. ' 

Dr Wliliafll Browning 3 remarks ccnrermng a gifted m 3- 
ItOJgine, tint he J sleeps on his belly, but: Willi the fniehcad 
reRting on nne aim.' The pbysi-CMu In question ‘ alleges that 
ho thus Imitates primitive man, since cur wandering anOHlot* 
must usually hive tacked pillows, and so have tktd out a 
headrest wiLh the arm/ Home people also * ^cp on the 
belly with the Face turned to one side/ Dr firowning Eti- 
1 jV. ] r , iVtd- jtw- r 1 ATX. jj. 636. 
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[o rTis us that [he type of chose who sleep with the head 
Sower than the usual average is ( rtf.taTnj.Ly ariose frsquent in. 
the sick," 

The r chin-knees' position is a favour it e one in the dispn- 
siciciTi or me dead aottuig primitive p&oplss, although, in soma 
cases it may have been determined b} 1 the rUtnrft of the 
receptacle for; the corpse, Savage and harbarian prepare man 
for entrance into the neat world by arwaging him, much AJ he 
was, before he entered this, 

Fusti/rii in Ftfigiitand Ettifemmi, — Fatigue, as L'U&if notes, 
sometimes indices atavistic Attitudes mid positions, su the 
tired individual of the higher race Is often physically On n par 
with the individual os Lite lower. Fatigue, like age, mimics 
the past history of the individual and of the race. Excite- 
ment fled emotion am ;dso promoters of atavistic budy actions, 
as the studies of the automatisms of motors, preachers, orators, 
etc-, prove, while the higher menial progress atnOrg civilised 
irtdividu&lfi am often accorr.pajiicd by unconsdoiLJ, gt aemi- 
censdoiis AUtonUltisms of a physical or a physiological nature, 
once the regular companions of the Jess developed funus of 
sura mental activities. Doctors T.inrllsy and PnjtnCige r in 
their Study of ' Some Mental Auto a ads mg, 3 suggest LhaL the 
avoiding, u: careful stepping on cracks, planks, etc., in plat- 
fcTLiiH. floors, hoard tftrpet-seams, shadows of electric 

light, bars of Hunlight, gravel spines, walei-ways, vacant paces, 
door registers, bricks, tiles, knots, furrows, nail-heads, 
etc., su common in children and hy no means m:e oven iin 
oduitSi may he <*he remnants of 6n iirceslrul foot-ctmKioiis- 
neis, untc an important part gf the psychic LiTs, but n&w 
sbdveiled up to Losignifrcant proportions, 3 and not merely 
f arsociaLiotir, built Up in chfldbaua "by imitation, added to by 
folk-lore and panics, ' etc. {^i,jy jt). The foot la not so 
much rht ' ■vre^vre-iser 3 with us, as it was with gur ancestors. 
And eyeu the rstrcTiic ssnsitsverjess- of Luc palms of Lhc hand, 
no Leas than liiyL gf the soles of the feel m man today, tells 
one story of the. aLiug^le for emtecce- To he 'foot-Sune' 
was to Survive, and keenness or fooC, r.o lass than Ggeuiess of 
iiisih; won the dny- T he foot-pky of chJdroci before they 
enter the water iviiefl swimming tnay also belong here with 
many otheF surviving 'feels' of hnmds And fest. Mot far 
mm 0 vsd, perhaps, is the '•insano desire 3 to touch everything 
In the «JtcLtcrii,en6 of Ihdr coatortrons anti dances, wu see 
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told (516, p- 4G5), L tius medicioft-m.cn and sorcerers muons 
primitive peopfe assume many ape-libe attitudes'; indeed, 
tedi glows ecstasy and tha fervour af the ilinco criminate aim i la: 
phenomena all over tJit woMd, As the history cf the saints and 
fakirs in all tenantries Mid All u£Cs proves, Avid, rjaii L>e at Llie 
other end of the scal&t the modem sj^tems of gymnastics 
have thair atavisms, against which aurJr.etH authorities have 
protested, 

Tn Ills Pkytvnl s}J Ywth {444, p 150), IDr 

An^tt-o MbSSO eiieft, ROiitewhAt approvingly Lagrange's desig- 
nation of the German system es 1 own key gymnastics, 1 in 
protest: against its employment of apparatus which compelled 
man to leave the ground and support the weight of the body 
with the arma. The gteai tliFcrence between the bain of 
man and that ai the anthropoids ought Lo lit; rj-jr wainmt. 
against the routine-teaching of apa-Iilte- attitudes. Man ruts, 
indeed, HO call 10 insure bodily end mental health by turning 
monkey- 

Much that is interesting concerning the .-ilai.ivu vtiticadity 
of the individual at various stages of his estsbeace, nf the 

Sr,!¥r :. rarwS, ilrtCJti ■ “tr,, m y l.v; r r u" in (\. : Jclai: Cay's 

comparative biological Studies (154, p. 47), Havelock Ellis, 
who cites Delaunay, says (1B3, p. 59,): 'The apes arc "hut 
imperfect biped?. wLih tendencies towards the ouadrupedai 
Attitude; the human infant is tra iriL^rfecl n biped as the ape; 
Sivage races do ant stand so erect as civilised races. Country 
people (even apart, according to Delaunay, from agricultural 
vabiXlr) tend to betid forwatth and I he aristoCiat ii more erect 
than the plebeian. In this, respect women appear [0 he nearer 
to the infantile condition than men,' 1 This holds! perhaps 
ever- of quite primitive mess. The degenerate, insane and 
criminal classes offer sometimes evidence &r less henunnees 
with respect tt> the ersot attLmde, but cate is needed in this 
field. 

Many attitudes chacncterisLtC of apathetic states are, 
according 10 F^r 4 3 l due merely to muscular v eakitsse* (Lhn-ugh 
similar phenomena are sometimes present in the chimpaiiEea 
and other antlirocoics): and cannot be considered atavisms, a 
view shared alio by Nilcke. MuSCUfetf viiil'l y may in like 
fllftttnef he Justly held to account for some attitudes characteT- 
istLc of activity, which have aLs-o bean considered atavistic, 

1 ftt.v. A .'j'V 1 .. iB^n. 
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Swruimri *, — Did ons not recolLcct the common j«sf at the 
fjjtpen-rt of t!h.c sailer to-diiy, it would seem incredible that 
there should exist on the gluhe tribes of UlCfl ignorant aUo- 
goLhei-of the rut of awhnmiri|, Yet we are Lolri^ ‘tewfis the 
reproach or the Choctaws, living on the Mississippi R ve.', that 
they could not awim,' and Dr D. (L ErLqtoti says oF th-e Tape yas, 
s very primitive pccpl-e □: IhiriL that ( they manufacture no 
potterfi build no rar.ofis* and do not know bow to tnriin' 
( 75 , P' a J^- 

Aoccrding to Dr Htyades, of the French s-aeulitic tnis.rion 
to Cede Horn, 1 It ls a nLLirius fact that the Eliepan meat 
n round Cape Horn cannot s-wlm, although they pass a Large 
Girt of their rime in their pirogues ; but their women there, 
and ev^y write re on the CGftst, are skilled dimmers. They 
awim, nearly as dop dg. The WhvetL hence 1$, that when a 
pirogue upsets — a rather common accident, — the men arc 
frequently dmwneJj ■while the women awim ashore. Ho 
gx.pl iirr’jjgji uf this condition of things could be obtained, 
though one sarcastic Frisian k? 1<1 Hi Hyom that only the 
women could swim, as they alone had breasts which would 
float them in the water, I: may be. however, that here 
Nature is realty aiding the fatle-Et to Survivt, 

□r FritjoF Nmkp, In his sketches of Eskimo, life, declares 
that reading and writing have been introduced among these 
people L at tha expanse of a kill in matiagij.g the yth* 

Characteristic Eskimo boat),' the number of deaths from 
drowning having largely in creased sinos (he introduction of 
the school and the church It is often dangerous to attempt 
to t-eqdi an old race new tricks In ancient Athens, however, 
children were {aright to read and :o Swim, as {WO of tbe prime 
hjLr of sneiai liTs, the Jack, of which relegate*! thg individual 
to the lowest ranks (357, p. 436V 

With, runny savage and barbarous peoples ah Over the 
world children of both sexes learn to- swim well tl a very 
early age. Tins Andamanese boys and girls are very good 
EwiramerSj learning almost as soon as they can run ; st> also 
some or the Kootenay and Other Indians of North Ainerii'a, 
who are very fond of the water. The Siouan T 1 aecord- 
i!ug to Dr w. J. McGee, s wgre. For the ninst part, ' 6nc swim- 

I J’.idci nnd DMiilrci's Muuu da Cap Hsry!, Yd, Vll, 

I* 314 

* A rriL Bur. JZihit, , X Y. p, 17:1, 
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fner£---ir:flii l women and children ' — p.Lthocajb [liny 'did not 
compare well with neighbouring tribes AS makers and managers 
of w'ater-trsfL 1 Even *aa«sg piitf.Ltivi peoples the hssi navi- 
gators fire noL always (perhaps not eomnonly) t^e hest ^wirn- 
nurrs- r i’hc natives oi Tahiti, and other islands in th-s South 
Poethc, 1 arc fond of ch* W? ter, And Lose a! dread a: it before 
they ant old OMHlgti to know the danger, J 

fvj David Weddcr'surn 1 thus describes Lite bulbing of the 

Maoris cf Kcp Sabred, ‘ s. nation at perfect swimmers, the 
women no l^-ya than, the men,' in the warn spring ef the 
country; 'At sunset tiie tmIio]* population of a village, men, 
■iceman atid children, may he seen disporting themselves in 
the tepid depths, or seated, with the waler up to their necks, 
on the srr.ootij, enamelled sidet of these natural thermo;, 
Infant* in at-rtii feftLhe along with the K^t, learning £0 iwim 
before they ate able to us'.k/ >Ve learn also that in the 
Maori legend, corresponding to I lie classic tnle of Hero and 
LrRTider, it :s the woman fc who performs th-e feat cf swimming 
Over in the island of MoioiiL' 

The inability ef man, a; compared with she quadrupeds, 
to swim naturally and instinctively without previous teaming 
or efroit, Ua fact which Robinson. fit his essay on 'Darwinism 
and Swimming, 1 seeks to account far from the at boreal life af 
the £pe-Jike ancestors of the rare, and Quontz, who has inves- 
tigated the 1 dfcndrO - psychoses of the present SMB and 
daughters of mankind. Expresses the geuam! opinion that ‘the 
higher apes' dtcad of water ind the lass of their ability tc 
swim arc no doubt ike result or their life bsiog (ot rlusively 
arboreal 1 (51 *, p, 45*), 

Mr Irwull paints out that in trying to swim in deep 
water man moves one hand after the other, which he ought 
not to do, hart which is just wtur apes do 1EV climbing 
trees- Snme primitive peoples, like children., go even further 
hack, arid swim 1 do^-Fashion/ ' As Professor O- T. Mason 
paints cut, mast of the devices used by children nowa- 
days as aids to (trimming have beau exploited by savage 
ajnd barbarous peoples {41 1, p. 333), The Indians of 
Labrador 1 exsa little paddi-es to drag themselves r|uFctty 
through the mater } j Mexican, Peruvian and other tribes 
'tie bundles ef re^ds together as boats' 5 some of the 

Fin. ftm, SOCm n, &>U 

Med. AW., N.V., 11 V. p. 56. 
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Indiums on the Gulf of California. 'laaft two light bits of 
wood to & vine, which they place agnin&t the breasts, 
escfttrly after the rnunn^T of the cork iLfe.pKReivej-s ’ ; while 
Shakespeat* r J ‘littlfi wanton Lqyu that swim on bladders ' 
compare with the Assyrians of old, who J tuoyec themsalvw 
npum inflated uoatslunE, 7 and the EisLerri Eskimo, who ! a.’, 
times tide On the sealskin hai pooo-doatg.'' 

ffyf&it A tam£nK r — 'Psychic Atavisms” — regressive pheno- 
mena Of thought, iVhrrg and action, considered apart front 
physical or anatomical atftfflHnK— Is the tide of an extended 
essay by Professor Paolo Manlbgma, published in i5S£, and 
the literature ot this topic has rncjsaaee vastly since tier;. 
3y J psychic atavisms 1 -(not njecBssaiity temtologtefil Or palho- 
lagicsi) author meant 'the sudden rctuu: in Individ mi ■; of 
the higher races of man or psychic cbaractcr.atica which (ipo* 
peily belong to bis sarage, atithtop&mfflfpfcrc or animal ances- 
tor^-' Such regressive mental phenomena may Occur in at 
least live different ways, vis, — (a) by i Eason of a standstill of 
psychic devefappwjal At Ute ebi (d -Stage j try reason or the 
reappearance of atavistic t|ualiiio$, which haw; shipped a 
iltlmiber of generations, the appearance i.-: fin individual ot 
Qualities which far .os-.g ysura have beer. latent in the stock to 
which he belongs* hut clearly chuTActenBC some af his more 
remote anccEtnrs. Mauts^saii acoepfe the view that the 
■Mental development of man, from childhood to Adult agtt r 
runs through briefly the same stagea which the race has gor-e 
through in the course or its development For him" the 
Australian aborigine represents matt (if the hver-drifi period, 
and 1$ U Creature 'with the intelligence pnd the feelings 
of a European child (4" to-day, 1 the only diActcnoe being 
that the savnge adult remains fiia&d in the same stage cf 
development, while the civilised child is canaille of making 
psychical progress — a view not entirely justifisd bv the 
mote recent and searching sHidfas of primitive tribes The 
second form ot psychic atavism is errempli&ed when children, 
wh<S®S parents .tre of opposite character.;, iiutnifest Qualities 
altogether different from Lli osa of their immediaAe pto^ehitcre, 
hut closely iasembJiiig, or even identical with, peculiarities 
of ancestors much more remote, ^~Lhis Mantegaiza com- 
pares with rh* 3-ppwTa^cc of the blue feUhorS of the wild 
pigeon in the ^spring of doves of differeLitly-colpurtirf 
plumage and of different race. Some of the principal 
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‘psychic utayisinu' noted by MftnlqgBiga and tnlteiS die 

hf; follows •.'— 

Alimtniaty A isi'imts , — Alimentary iitiivisraa appeal, Jwr 
isstflkwxi in Lne iittls child of the modern elriliEcd races, who 
is vegetarian En Ids early yewrs, de]]jghting in nil $o-rts ijf plants 
and leaves, fruits nod berrien, things sweet and Sour; it is 
only during yOutli that the individual, man becouocE carjitvoroufl 
{in which at ate he continues through adult agej, Nat aJonn 
ihe pecdilecricm of the child for ihc products of lh* vegetable 
kingdom, hut tht cEorts cE parents to keep meat away from 
thtir young offspring recall the fact Huil in the. cbiLdhnod of 
the taee tlidn wa-v EiughfOniuE, as many of the lowest known 
jmmitive tribes an? scill to-r3.iy. The prediction of all 
peoples* low and Iii^h , civilised hOji d savage, fra oystem and 
Other rtiollil&lis in their raw state, may bp termed, a universal 
atavism, which record^ the fnot Lust the race enjoyed a diet cf 
raw, uncooked fiesli hetota the Faventlon of hra and the gradual 
rise of gentler instmetE made the art of cooking possible. 
The influences cf modern civilisation are, how ever, rapidly 
ci eating in the child of (O-dfty appetites for cooked and piEt 
served meats* which do much m off-set the inhej-lred tend- 
encies towards vegEtanmuan, 

■hfis B-ergeivs studies in tic falt-lons of b'ew England one 
her mvas ligations of the prijuilr uAulds of American plants 
contain much information concerning the food of a vegetable 
character, which cmidren, like primitive peoples, seek out for 
themselves in the meadow and the forest The range of these 
vegetable foods ls VEty great. The following- list made Up 
from, Mia itereenb papers contains indeed but a iev of them, 
for 'hiiT name is really 'legion 1 (leaves* mcts, stalks, frails, 
bernes) : — 



iSWfow rvfrtn tfsfyfitt ; the young leaves, which are eaten, 
ere caSfed in certain parli of MasBruchuseLtfl 'biscuit 
Selves ,- 1 'bread and butter.’ 

CJkjK&wr'o ptift>Uata } Called in parts of California "wild 
lettuce.,' and alien as lettuce. 

Saxiftvga mtr&tiiui via, caSlcri in Sovtbena California 1 cocoa- 
nuts,’ the bulbs being dug up and eaten. 

SrMffaa ^fjfcfiit, bog^OiiWh — 'the coim testes like elm- 
btult,' 

Sfretapn-v rvuifs — ’the cathartic fruit freely eaten/ 
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Cyfizrui sfrfg&sus, caLLed, at Concord, Mass., 1 nutgrass*’ 
Che tubers bdac; eaten. 

I-Wtsphyuaui ptiiabtirti culled !ei I-SWi ' ling- apple ' — the. 
mawkish fra It it eaten. 

Aitmgxfas m&A&rtvs, tailed, in Sotitli-Westsm Missouri, 
1 stance apple r — the rra.Lt is eaten. 

Astiita ttidijfora, rbc inssoid gnli-eKCSTseenccs, celled 
' swsiTnp-eppies, 1 are eaten, like cak-gulls, 

Acer vi cajbfnjis (sweet dag) — -'the .gri-iit buds P-re considered 
bl delicacy/ while 1 Sometimes Lite hoys pull up the 
leaves or blades of the m-armi^ and cat the white 
substance it the base.'' 

Apiot tet&mna fpig-Lmt) — the F-cshy tubers are dug op and 
eaten. 

Other vegetable foods, exclusive, of course, of acorns and 
Hots, ore the leaves and young sorouts of the 1 diet iter- berry, 1 
the LatIj of die block-hiich. the ^vltL and voting hods of the 
sassn fras n ci d Ihe 1 spice-bash, 1 the fender yOurg laves of the 
beech, and many mc-T-e. 

Apple -steal, mg and cppl* nibbling. so conn man in boys 
(and often girls as wcL!" , i nf all civilised rates, have beer, made 
much of bj the evdlutiOnistie philosophers ;i^ heirlooms fro-m 
ths anion;] an-ceste-ns or vum, Schneider, who ha* written Lb* 
stoev of the human and Lhe animal wdli, observes ; : llcinark.- 
nbly constant and obstinate Is the inheritance of the instinct 
for applfi-Steftltag and apple-nibbling which manifests i tself ?so 
strongly io boyhood, Although tar genemio«v£ past the apple 
has bsen only an accessory food, and education has been 
Forking against thk predilection of youth for plundering 
ortlwuds, the Bight of the ftuit arcuses in the young butaart 
being still such a s-trong desire and 33 great an appetite that 
(ho instruct often overcomes all nations of danger, even 
when the apple Is still green and unpalatable. And whti 
is there wiio docs not remember in udull age the great 

E leisure which, as a boy, he bad in scaling hia ncigb- 
□ui's fence and filling his pockets with apples ? There 
is no OthflT food the sight uf which awakes in yutiih so 
strong a chains as doss the apple,- and we are »Ed to cc-n- 
cLcdo therefrom that our animal or savage human anoefitous 
must have been especially given to eating apples, A vtew 
that £i\na support fioin Lhc Idol ',hiU, wirh print ilh'O pcoplas, 
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as with monkeys, the apple in a chief article of fnDd h 
(613, 3 , Td), 

Stein metz,. hoTFEvcTj who cites the opinion of Schileider, 
bsLievoa that too much lifts Seen made or the idea 0-3 ‘ appetite 
and that the phenomena in question are capable ci ollier 
eKplsnationj;, oad may arise from love of adventure, exercise 
of pow'efi etc, MotcothT] must we explain the child"? liking 
for the lime in confectionery from the clay-eating propensities 
of certain savi^e peoples? Hum are wl to account for the 
child's cady antipathy to meat, ■when so many primitive races 
jiave been carnivorous tor ages, Or how eiplaiu the larity of 
anthropophagic phenomena in childhood P And why should 
the child like swe^-thinga, sugar, candy, etc,, as modi as he 
doe apples, or Evan before them ? Mow me we to explain the 
presence in the hoy at the. same time of a fiugivurous and a 
bellicose instinct? 7L lias orren been, said that fruit-eating 
primitive peoples am Ice belligerent Lhflu those wbi> ait 
cataivcrous, As THrde well says. j rF the ancestor of man 
was fru^TOTQus— the: Ls to say, a gentle animal, fall of tender- 
ness towards his fallows, as are the most of the apes, lL is not 
wat or murder that vre imut think or explaining by atavism, 
hut rather family Life ar.rl the development of pUtriaticbid 
virtues- 1 1 

■Keane, who holds thlt when the precursor of it, an wfls 
J driven by tits increas'd cr cold of the F List ice Age from .arborsal 
habits to a nomad life on the plains he readily acquired 
oniruvoious tastes '—mini iti the ' eohthlc 3 stage was 'mainly 
frugcvorouii ’ -vaIIh attention tn the fact that the higher apes 
M* nch u ts commonly supposed, exclusively herbivorous in 
theii wild state, but are also 1 macctivarcus and csrrn ivotous, 
eating vfcdmll), eggs, small rodcuLs and birds greedily ' 
p. XI l), . 

Dirt Atavu^ti— 1 Dirt ' 0? 'filth atavisms 1 arc icpreserted 
bv the kneading and modelling of one's own exo-fitnent, a 
practice often □'□served rn monkeys itfd in children belonging 
to the races of highest cult-ire and social development, and opt 
unknown tuwxwLg even educated adults, tor the field of porno ■ 
rtmnili is Indeed a wide duo ; also by like procadHiaa with other 
dirt and filth. Many facts of value in the comparative study 
of 1 filth litaviscts 3 are to he found :n Captain J. G- Rouike's 
learned and exhaustive work on Snittifogii M ifcs, 

1 PkUfi. JViueAf, p. 6. 

E 
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Mimetic ^/ijpwVjjh.-“Mi 1 scu]eii or mine tie atavisms irs also 
best seen 1st the cliijcl, whose notiont niid bodily activities 
p.iz fill I of regressive chAtacL^.rii Lies— Siting, safttchinE and 
dipring, poling and handling, nibbling and biting grass, slafr* 
of plums, etc-, balancing and rocking about, stuEing about 
in Lne dry leaves c rt th# ground, heaping up wet sand, with the 
feet, yin^ at full length on the grt-Sei tmf, climbing trees, 
pudd3i.ni- in brooks and streams- -aEL acts of which adults are 
iiuicLl more often guilty than is cc-itimnisLy supposed- The 
delight, tl:-e child takes :h rolling about on the green, soft, 
elastic earth ia common to monkeys and to men. It is said 
• hat the natives; cil Lhs Argentine Republic who initve sojourned 
fci along time in the desert highlands of Bolivia, when they 
return to the ridl ftnd blooming ruca-iows o[ their own country, 
icap and spying and toll about as do the cods and dorses. 
Tilt pleasure that the ordinary boy Ulwsa ill kicking along a 
plow t?r wood or any otbai small object riiaL msy lis aero® 
Ld-i sidewalk or the path on which be is going is equalled 
only by the flulj«qi>eiUEy developing poaston lor football, The 
chilli's attempts Le throw yrith the foot a piece of wOsd, ctt., 
placed anuss the "ocs finds a parallel in the '' stick kictin^ 
race or til's ZuM Indians eiG described by Mr F. W. Hodge, a 
jW-raoc to which these dborigiaes are pMsdoMtely demoted. 
( Considering the extreme lightness of the raoe-stick.' say* Mr 
Ilorigs, * tiied k:'-Wt» which i; is scr.l by a single kick, or rather 
toss, with the toes is remarfabter Vtttf often r stick is raised 
uJoh in this manner about thirty feet and falls at least a 
hundred feet from the point at winch it was lifted-' Foe such 
tuccs training begins very eafly ; c At almost any time a naked 
youngster of foin or five years may be BoSn pkying at kicking 
the stick outside the door of his own horns, or, if a y&ue -or tm? 
older, coming from the corn field — where he has bean dutifully 
engaged in frightening od the crows— tossing the stick as far as 
hi$ Ihfle feet will allow him. 1 The little boya ftlto bar* tber 
own matt’.k. races J 

Genital Atatiistm . — ■ Genital atavisms ate represented 
alike by the r Love-bitos 3 and other exkggftr^ed kisses and 
carassss which. the infatuated of both sexes lavish upon each 
Othcf, nr.din many of the s&angc and bestial kve-expressions, 
wViirjb sometimes bring man down to even a lower level than 
that on which the brute stands, though many of the&5 

1 Amtfr p. 23 :. 
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phenomena of the latter sort am to he accounted pallKiInfiical 
pr di3ease products. ' I couid cat you,' still Says many a man 
or woHiao when kissing the belayed, and, according in M, EW 
d'Enjoy, ( iqi), che utterance i.j very significant, TCae r tpve- 
bites h which rigura sn prominently ia Ccrmany and lingland 
among the uneducated classes, in the dnya ot' engagement and 
during; the hotteymoon. ftnt but evidences oT the cannibalistic 
origin of kissing. M. <3 J EiiJoy tel-3 Its that til ere am two 
kinds of k^aiag, the ‘ suction or suckle kiss ' uf the white race, 
and lha ‘ sntell Or BiEffiiHH' of tin; Chinese and certain Pthcr 
Mongolian peoples The gestures and other movement! 
accompanying both the J white kiss ' and the fi yelltm kiss 1 are 
such as to indicate that they spring from the :aua of cannibalistic: 
ssif-preEftTvacion, *n t l reoai] the scents, Sniflk, srydli, s^i-PCk^- 
and bites of the Mast qf prey at its victim. In the case of the 
Mongolian the r smelt of the prey is still pleasant, 1 in thecas* 
Of the European there lingers yet atMiie shadow of :l;s actual 
cannibalistic act, When ihs lover declarer his readiiwa to 
eat the beloved out of sheer tqve he has unconsciously retraced 
sons of the history of ani rani Jife in the world- It is signili 
cant, in this connection, that wick some primitive peoples 
kisses are only bratowmi upon infants, and the mother's art 
of * killing (be hurts and bruises ui her child to make them 
well 1 may r.oL be all pure flJTe-Ctibn ; SO likewise tt>e Mlugtel Iftil 
custom in accordance with which young maidens obtain T-dt 
SJ iemieLvts protectors by having youths Lite at 3 heir breasts 
symbolically (107, p, 2 1 jJl 

Another aspect of gemtEl atavisms must be read of She 
ever-growing HteHlUrt Of seTtual petVeraiOfi, ibVe-ftfiishssmj 
prnstitutEC-a male and female, unan ism, phallicism, el*-, 
represented by the Tccent Tories of Knafft-Ebrng, Moll, 
Havelock Ellis, <(c, 

Cn telty A&smitns * — Atavisms nf cruelty embrace a brge 
category of pec aliarities which arc really relics of the cruelty 
»ud vindictiveness of oitr forefathers, so many of which fierce 
traits constantly recur in war and the chase; hunting and 
soldiering arc both but cnieity-piofcssiana in mote 01 Ic&s 
civilised garb — 'lilting is fitlcl noble, tboogli the insbidn of it 
has changed.' CivLIisttioii to-dsiy permits cannons, but forbids 
poisoned arrows, aiiowa a city to he Jaid in ashes, but wtil not 
hear or poisoning tbs drinking water of the enemy, Bull-fights 
in Spain, cock-fights in America, rut-figLits among the lowest 
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and ifiOit deptaved classes, dogfights and cat-Jighls among 
criraitmJs and children, all testify to the: powerful tSk stlla 
played among the most civilised races by this da» of psychic 
atavisms. Man'.eg&isa even goes so far a? to say the* be 
himself seen and noted many ttnr.es in physiologists, 
sargtKin^ snlrtieis in battle and ocher professional killers/ 
involimtEry muscular Lwitclits and movements which mani- 
fested the pleasure tliey took in killing. But m. more 
' peaceful ' wflljs of life these tendeiidea surge up also. The 
sump writer mentions ihe ease oT s. lawyer, whose iav-rmrite 
occupation consisted in. the cruel pursuit of wflll-lianids, and 
that of a nobleman, who ] re(l to foist liis eyes on the death- 
struggles of tats slowLy boiling to death in cols cohered with 
a wli-e-^rat.ng. In childless, agai: 1 , this class c: atavisms actieir 
with remarkable frequency and in notable cjel|j gelation ; the 
deliberate p-uLhng tu pieces of a (ly Or the tearing apart 
limb by limb of some pud quivering bud is u. familiar 
itiribtnce. 

Thus:- f cruelty atavisms 1 have been cmioh discussed of late 
yours by Ytriiere wSab have deidt with die Wli of childbuurJ, 
Commenting upOfl the famona saying of La Fflntainej — ‘this 
8 ge 25 pitiless/ — Compayfe remarks {is p. je£} i 'To judge 
ire-ra. appEsuanoW. Lu Fontaine is right- Put The al’eged 
cruehy of Hie child when he torture:, animals at bottom, 
only ignorance. The child Ls a (JarLcsiao without knowing it ; 
he makes no distinction between his Punch and his Cog. Lt 
the doctrine of the auiuinatism of aoimftls had not hud the 
good fortune to enter one dm 1 thu brain of a (jrsair philosopher, 
it would hud at least perpetual adherents in a'f. those little 
eaceutioners uf two or three years, wire torture thef favourite 
LLULUiale only because they d-o Jioi know they hurt them , 3 
Ignorance and curiosity, togeLhcr, Explain much of the ’ cruelty 1 
attributed to the child. 

According to the beet teachings of (he modem ctiminolo- 
4 certain amount of cruelty is almost normal in healthy 
children, 3 and c the instinctive criminal La more distinctly 
marked by his. continuance of the same practices through- 
out Life' (i @4, p. rjg). Among one hundred Criminals 
studied hy RoebL, 1 ten manifested this exaggerated and p?e- 
cccious cruelly — one, as a child, being loud of stripping 
young birds of their fepthers and then roasting them alive, 
1 krt&. (L Pikk, t 1US§. 
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white another visited upon .inis the pu r.; 57irr.en.-i received 
at the hands of his parCnts- 

Tbe child is v*iy often Blniilftrtpninded tQ Ihe ainniginea 
of Australia of whom Lnfllfctlu WTitvS : 1 Dating my eojeum 
at Herbert "Vafe a von wu o Uersd to sell me a. hied, which the 
iiid deprived of the power of digit by plucking out the 
feacheys of the win^s and tail. She laughed At and W-.13 merry 
over the poor bird, which ttf.e unable to By itWay, Tie natives 
may often Ejipear Cruel toward? animals and liis-ctn, tiiough it 
is nos their ’nlyniion to give pain to tins game t! cy capture. 
It amass? them to see nosimoti animals malting desperate 
efforts to got swap* As a rule, they khl the cnimitl at 
once, not foi the purpose of relieving it from pain, but 
simply to make sure of thflir seme„ On inanp occasions 
I observed how the blacka {LtBiised themseves by watching 
kangaroos who&a hind legs bad been maimed Struggling in 
vain to get away. 

1 Any studied cruelty towards the _ white men is due of Lh □ 
□uesti-on- They C.u ito^ |tfr* the radians, uhl. hprtmt, for they 
arK a i-yioua to lake the life of rhAr er.emics us soon as tiOHStihla ' 
(j£i, p, 2 1 a). 

Strmmch's view cA the development OF the feeling of 
revenge, from 'an original stage; of undirected revenge/ in 
.*1 licit the injury was retaliated Endiscnminattly on jr-nynne, 
through a stage oS IkS* indiSttiHri-natjohj in which man come 
gradually to til* cemsciQitsneas that H the host nwfitti of 
restraining nmn^ was to punish a certain person, vit, fhe 
wmtig-doer,' bo-s uccu c-hicis*d by WcSterToaiik (dSa ; p* ipi), 
who sltinks runny of Hi* case? cited in proof of the theory 
merely caetltplify ' audden auger, ? 1 uetbnratH of wOt) ndcct-sel f ■ 
feeling/ f fits of passion,' and not revenge in th* real sens^ of 
-be term, ' which, when not directed Sghnsl its proper object, 
can. afford Only an inadequate consolation to u revengeful 
tD4i0r J Oiliftr cases areas surely the rccordE of 'established and 
recognised customs, and show to what an extreme the suffer- 
ings 'dF innocent peopi* are disregarded among many savage 
racts.^ Cllftom, indeed, orient clouds scans of the seemingly 
c1m,t and strongly-marked instincts of th* Savage, and Dz 
WeattnoiiTck is quite right in denouncing Lhe uncritical iatci- 
protatinns of these 1 survival a from earlier stages through whklt 
the human race, ha? passed. 1. According Kt fVestermaYck, 
animat psychology enahfoa us to furnish til* series of evolution- 
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ary stages: ‘protective tftfleH Action, anger vKiLhout intention to 
cause suffering, anger with such an intention, more delibarate 
resentment Of revenge.’ pbMQUieiUt fUl nf which ‘are so 
inseparably connected, with each other that no one can say 
where csic passes into another..’ 

A very interesting contribution to the study of 1 Cruelly 
atavisms’ is Dr 7 . L. BurJt's recenL paper 0i5 'Tessiug and 
Bullying,’ wherein are contained the results (' the responses 
include about Ttio instances nf teasing and bullying., princi- 
pally reminiscent., end a few hearsay ^ of a syllabus-inquiry on 
the subject. The varieties of 1 btillyihg Ond tracing ' hidude 
figbLtug; egotistic assertion of authority; obtaining property, 
sendee, obedience, etc., bv buLLyeng ; tormEitring, tensing, 
hindering, f iggrrratkig ’ ; cidtatLon of fear; pormnning, ur 
‘almost performing ' forbidden things; teasing by tailing; away 
or hiding property j teasing by ri'lir-g names; testing temper; 
teasing individuals with parKonal peculiarities; exciting dis 
appointment; pleasurable tcasuig about beaus, possessions, 
etc.; bullying voUuutnjily accepted by tie victim, etc. The 
varieties last mentioned lire nf ennsidetabl? importance. Tot 
ihc.fi same ijelf-Luouliatiejis and abasements art rife to-day ;.ll 
children, who thus seek to appease tticir oJTendftd oOinpunL&ns, 
pLaymstcs, friends, in lever? who uy tos win bad; the favour ts-f 
the objects of Lhei r aiTectians, in women who endeavour to 
rehabilitate ttifiLpsdvcs in the eyes of ar.gacd or offended 
husbands, The parlour-game of 1 forfeit, ’ and similar Sports 
in vfigueatlKWig children, often recall the same primitive actions, 
alitn id which ate also many of trio Initisdou-ccremouies of 
EGtrEt societies ef children and of adult?, artcicm and modern, 
savage and civilised. The admission of Children, to manhood, 
of women to marriage, of strangers and forelgiacrs to citizenship 
qr mtmbtrahip in tribal or religious ot]gsm isationa, the restora- 
tion of captives and criminals to life and activity, All these 
episodes were accompanied by act! of humiliation and Rfilf- 
dbasement, the shades of which yet wander aver the play- 
grounds of the young as well a& the parlours and dub-rooos 
uf the adults of modern Cultured rftira. These are mOitiy (lie 
temilpg or punishments in which the idea of liu mil iatinn (nnw 
givEti a sort of altruistic turn and carried on with the consent 
of the. victim, who smile* at his ovn abosetnent or annoyance) 
has more *nd more prevailed over the thought of physical 
'nrtui-c, sn common among many nl" the parly races of mcp. 
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Bnrk(and likewise President I-Tall J t 3 indicted Lc Look upon 
some or Th.ES phenomena cf tewing and bullying as a nrde hut 
necessary species d physical cdutatmn far the child, thR 
physical eaettiona thnrean oOtncirtrtd l>i.-i ng 1 fragorentaj y 'adi- 
mcnSS of past combat, capture, and killing of prey and enemies/ 
and, therefore, s dearly the most ancient forniE of pbytica! eater* 
ciga, by which and for which the organism developed, Jitad his 
become whit :i waj and .s’ 1 - — they arc, in fact, 1 raciol forms of 
all exercise 1 (92; p. 37 O' This 1 * to be uruSEj-giood of fighcijt£ 
And the various form* of personal straggle and contact appeal- 
ing in tag, prisoMr'j. base, blind man's buff, football, baseball, 
etc., and all exercises and games in which StfiTiingj pursuing, 
capturing, holdings healing In contempt and Eiiumnh, throwing 
misses, etc., figure as essential factors. The tossing impulse, 
ss both burk and Grooa poinE nut, is often largely in the nature 
of piny, aisfS, as the Latter notes, it bus not infrequently a social 
rik in securing the surviv'il of the gtrongeat in Lhc sense *f 
h:m who ]s able to wlthsLand best the H Ceasing and tmllyir^g ' 
of his fellows. Among soma primitive [.copies, ind wb.ii some 
hjrif-ijLviLigeri (Siflnaeae t e^. F tvCCordi ng to Eaatian), tensing is 
aSmcst a &n c art (sgj, pc £$4).. One mtiEC read GroOS's Elivtni- 
natrng disiruSSLott or plays cf animals find of men in order ro 
appreciate 1 ightly tnc tlCwe peu? forward in Mch essays as 
Johnson's 'Savagery uf Boyhood , 1 and Uoy-c's 'Persistence 0: 
Savagery in Civil laatioLt/ tn say nothing c: the leas remanublc 
literature Of the Lcnsibrosad school *r crlmiBnlngaEs, so many 
of whom attach aJ together too much importance to atavisms uf 
this sort. 

M ; .$vtI?<iti£FJs A/avhmr. — Un der the head of siuEcclkneOiss 
alavLatna Mantegna ItHS grouped a large number of recessive 
phenomena, the occcrTcncc of mental ond! fflychie ftecnLl- 
aTidei midi Qualities of ancestors in their dascendio’its, without 
any physical resemblance between the latte] and the fuinkr ; 
MacterjasEa, himself who does not at als rcsembl* his paternal 
great-grand iflotliar, pdssbeeee, nevertheless, her marked paweAitsf 
for gardening. Other examples are: (o) Sometimes to day the 
Bolivian Indians appeal' hefc-te Lbe judg; find requesL to be 
beaten with * sLiek — a lEmfirr.'arartcer y J ' luoasial and Spanish 
despotism; (4) women in ribe height nf their Eov*pfl£Ston would 
be beaten by th e objects of their affection, find dream that in 
their embraces they have bren mutilated Or tortured till the 
blond come -n TbCDlloctEOfi Of the past ages cf tyranny when 
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the; luwband woe practically the etfeeutiomer, the women the 

sa.c“iJicL|i,l offering ; (i) the eiraggsmteti fear-movements of the 
Jews in the COuntties of modem Europe — a farm of nsydiic 
atavism which recalls the R£e-:a:s£ persecution to which they 
hftve been subjected at (lie hands "of the Christian nations; (rf) 
the dignity of countet-.anre of the 1 Last Roman '— tailing up 
again a mighty people, who, for eettfttriee, ruled the world; (e) 
the majesty of a Co&tiliar, beggar in rags — binging back tire 
departed greatness and Vanished glory gf Spain.. 

ErOm a careful study of Ltlc family likenesses of the Hohen- 
*olletni and tiie Dtuirbona, Count ThMdnin Zicby eeache:-. !he 
following conclusions t i. Nearly everybody line the features 
of some not very remote sneestor (iF all Lke aeries were present 
at ohCfi such resemblances would be dearly perceived), a, A 
consUmt Inherited family type dees edst in certain stocks., but 
ivy no means irs all. 3. Uotween brolh-efs sod sistors (children 
of the same family) resemblances are frequent, hut, fur the 
moat pud, noticeable only j n youth. 4. Ejcsc m bla LlCtS between 
parents and children are best confirmed during the youth of 
the iadividuab. 5, Here and them occur in individuals stok- 
ing L-esemblanccs lo very remote ancestors (&%$), 

fr £, G. Lancaster* ia tm essr.y an the psychology and 
pedagogy of adolescence (3,4.5., P- ' 7 ). i*l.s attention to the 
c'niingts of form and feature in tha growing child, seme of 
vdiidl hint hcrcdfLy, 'the final struggle and opportutvi ty lo 
establish the type coming at adolescence,' The author cites 
the following interesting <£S*e in point: 'Asa babe he looked 
like his mother. At two tn three he was the childish image 
■of her mother, while in the way he stood and in a peculiarity 
of foiling he showed their traits'. Since five or s::t be has: 
grown, to look very much as his father did at that sige, and 
a photograph of tne father taken when he was «veo is h 
good likeness of the buy at seven. He now walks and acts 
like his lather. Hu wj]] undoubtedly look like the father 
and tin; fathers family/ Allied phenomena are tUsO noted, 
the varieLy of " ancestral traits cropping Out " being quite 
emedsivB — mental peculiarities, movements, gait, gcstniE, 
voice, etc. 

Dt IJmAa'.t Owfri Vt'sivs .— Some advanced, if not sj together 
extravagant., ideas Mhctrning too 1 Mental Kvubtion of Man ' 
have recently bean published by Dr R. M, lucke, in an 
address before this British Medical Association at Montjeftl (fig). 
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The author adds that ' thr meEtd plan': of the hiEh-rr animals 
is that of the human being at about tiro years of age,' that i the 
third year of Life represents ici Lhe mot the age oTtiit ttlahu 
km m, the period of perhaps ioa^ooe yeais ago, when our 
ancestors waited, erect, hut not having self-caiisciDusriras had 
ti-o true- language,' 1 TrhfLt ■ the advance made by the individual 
from dit of tAree to that of thirty-five represents the 
advance oF the race between the date of the appearance oF setf- 
bonsciotisneis and tc-day. Dr liucke also thinks that " the 
longer tha rate is Ln possession of a facility, the mart UEiitfJrxaj 
wiildt be ini die race and Lhe mcco firmly fised in Lhe individuals 
of the race," the musical sense, r.^,, is now in process of binh 
into the race, being not present in more than one half of it. 
The mind ddring l;eep 'is mole primitive than the waging 
mind,' and 'in dreams *0 pass htckwscd into pie-human 
uiSllaI life/ All forma of insanity and idiocy, Dr Buck# 
helievaa, arc cases of atavism, and rapid mtfitfl] evolution is 
responsible for Editai Ey. 

Dr Donalhi in hia hd?f bat interesting address on l The 
Ecgirt^lhgfs of the Unman Mind f {171, pp. i(mo), i:rLtioiaas 
many of these statements of li-j t-los, and protests against the 
tendency J to discover affti'i™ in everything horn with abnormal 
development Or diapbsititm/ He tightly objects: 1 When the 
embryo has a limb ecit orT by the nHvehTijiipg winding about 
it, that is ccnahily no utavistEc phenomenon t net is it when ft 
genu .infected by aypttilis CM poUoncd by alcoholism cauafifl to 
be born an esheptic or on idiot child/ -So, to#, hysteria and 
lunacy are net reversions Lo primitive forms of mind, while 
■other phenomena, httt- 13 y Judg«L at*vtrtic, ore due to m«l lAiiiea] 
interferences, the aedpu of chemical s-abstatl C6I, etc- The 
keen logic and opt judgment of rftftriy ptfrenitivc people^ 
LegeLliei with tlie existence bf coneaponding phenomena in 
animals known to dream, the actuality and ;he liveliness of 
thecc dream*, db tiot altogether fav-DWr the view of the uitreme 
pte-liuman ehaL'actcr ai such phetlbmenau The opinion nF 
Dr Bucke that all furrruj. oT Lunacy and idiocy ite atavistic is 
CLitainly weakened by the fact that these phenomena increase 
ond decrease for secioLogienl reftSbna, and seem to be greatly 
influenced hy syphilis and ifleoholisnL 

har A/atxSrrtf^Th* Frans of childhood are 'remembered 
at every ftej)/ and have been since the grsy dawn of civilisa- 
tion. Mossa, in his monograph on fear (fl4 3, pv sat), says; 
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■ 'The one who brings upachiid rcpr^^w * iils ;cs brain. livery 
ugly thing lold to the chile, every shock, every fright given 
him, will remain, like minute splinters. in the fleah, to torture 
HitTl c.LL bis liFe long. 3 The bnrtat old soldier, the most daring 
young lepm'iwatc dike are incapable of fdtgetting them all, Fci 
‘Lhe eye Of the child: aegma Locast out more look upur. these 
scer.es from out of the reiy depths of she (toni/ The lAtnias, 
the maslc^ the bogies, ogres, hnbgobtinB* witches and woe: els, 
(hs things that bite and peck, that- diiLth and scratch., that nip 
and crunch, that pinch did tear, the thousand snd ore imag- 
inary jftOnsteiE of the mother, the mine or the servant, have 
hod their eiTect, and ( hundreds or generations have worked [ft 
denaturalise the bm.tn& of children/ This La added to the 
hereditary fears which children have of dogs and cats, and the 
spoct-Ki af their dreams, an vividly TtnJ, Birds, the most fear- 
BnoffLug of jus Enir.uLlSj and guinea-pig^ of a’] mam metis the 
most Eosfflpdble to fright, hardly have behind them the feai- 
lietedily of the chiEd In the words of Mcsso : c What we tall 
instinct is^ Lh.c vmce of past genetalianS reverberating like a 
distant echo in the cells of the nervous system. lYe foci! (he 
breath, the advice, thre taperlcnca of all mcr.. From these whg 
lived on auco: ns and fitruggted with wild beasts., dying naked in 
the forest, down, bo the virtue and Lo\! of our father, the lVut 
and love of nor mother.' Although we cannot justly trace 
religion back lo foor, dS did be ancient phslesophar, fortbal 
greftt Eton? house Of human Feelings and e-notion has many 
UlonumentB a: love as web, fear baa dene much for the human 
race. 

Ons of ths most psinnikAhle etHitrib-.:tior.5. to the literature 
of ;itnvLSJje which have rippeated of recent jeans is President 
•Hill's ehthOuAtc 'Study of Fears/ iu which fl*e discussed the 
data (obtained by the syllabus method) on teeming the nature 
nod significance <>r 4 tire chief feat* fj^E ditferent :hingE) of 
i Jot people mostly undor twenty-three years of it£e.' Fear is 
one nf the aspects or the hi: man sou l where we may e^l^ci to 
And reflections and reverberations of all the past ages of Life in 
the world, its shocks and sudden, in^au: urphoses, its Long 
subjection to particubr environments, its en::Lact with all th'j 
conditions of earth,. sen y.nb sky, ana : the relative intensity of 
these feats firs past conditions far better than it docs present 
™ a ‘ ; and, in youth, especially, 1 (Jig intensity td many fears 
is tut of all proportion to the exciting cause/ 1 KighE. is npw 
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the safest time,’ Sfiya Dr Halt (s^G, P- 347)>- ' serpents rue no 
longer nmcMQg nm muse fatal Foe^azid moat of the animal Phits 
do Eio; Fit the present conditions of civilised life ; s-Tnngsrs are 
not usnaUp dangerous* eut Ace bqg eyes and tsath ; cdestiaL 
fears fit the heavens of ,nnc5«i.t HupeiE-dtion, anti not the heavens 
of modern science, The wtatheT teats and the incessant uiUt 
about tJi e weather fit a condition of life in. trees* caves or tents, 
or ftt least of far ^LcatcL' ok.jk.suic and. Lues protection from heat, 
cold,. storm, tto h that present hourres, carriages, end erven dress 
afford. . . , Tire first ■espsriences with water, the moderate 
none of the wind, or the distant thutider, etc,, might «cite 
hunt feat, hut why decs rt sometimes make children ca the 
instant frantic with panic? 1 The past of man forever sscum 
to singer itl his pretent, and the child no lets somt up (Old 
reflects pass ages of fear and pest feif-tytperienoag Shan he 
Stimutnxisee physical If the story of nianiiind, 

Among the principal foam which Tresident Hall seeks more, 
tu Lee tocjtplain Umi&tei- — 

1 . Gm&ity Ihcy-r}- - Feats o X hi gLi places and fears nf foiling ■ 
dropping, hovering, ’oasmic giddiness, 1 gliding, balancing, 
filing, clLmhing'i and other sensations no. fears. Someor these. 
Dr J JalL thinks, 1 iony he considered as instances cf arrest, 
some n‘- tiic stage before erect position was acquired/ while 
Ulhnrf are 'due to nn awakening a: the normal impulse of 
the yaunjr of the human species to get up, not only to 
the full Length 0-r the body, hut beyond.' Men's creel, 
position, 1 Exceptional and lately noqmred/ counts for trdt 
a Little hcTt:. 

2. I'Xsar of losing Orrtnt&4fop -.—§ mne of the phenomena 
here 1 almost suggest atavistic ralcpso toward Lfre early forms 
of sessile life, 0? attachment to parentaS botlia, and rumind 
ue how dew and late m the animal secies well-developed, loco- 
motor organs rj.m-e/ whllt others, on the other hand, ‘soggiest 
the Taij2?2tOTy instinct; of birds, li.shes, snrm&ls, nomadic faces, 
the spring fever so common among northern races afrer their 
long winter, sdtofarti vagc-Ktes, tramps. cjtploKirai globe-trotters, 
etc- 1 Here we have reminiscences of "the mortal dangers of 
getting lest in a primitive grqgarioua Hfo/ which w*ra vivid and 
f prompted to a CftncfhL Study of flll fond- marks.' 

3 . Fiat if Ctestmti C risking Sifting, O fitm* 

liax .— Some of the r reverberations- 1 here seem to go hack to 
the most primitive forms of life, while Others suggest the J un- 
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confined ' renge of oO:UH.dic pecplcs, repeated, perbops, tha 
tendency oT prisoners to ‘bi-nut out," and preserved Ln the 
'/ice air J democracies of Llie edd world, 

*• Fez ri vf Watar — Skim c of the phd&U litre may he ' purely 
LusibreLiy* vestiges, which originated somswhere since the tirao 
when our remote anCeaiPre _c:t the ceased to he amphi- 
bious, aitd mads the land their home : } In the ‘wefuring from 
Hi* home a. r all JiJe, J the discipline was stem as the alternating 
and sometimes intense love for water ns ttoclpetred with fear of 
watet jhawS. 33<jth. lore of water and fee? of wat&i have l>sen 
conditions for survival in (he past of animal life, hence the 
persistence of both to-day tti [Sse chii-d- 

5 - Feztz of IVtH & — Here we meet with evidence that 'wind, 
more perhaps tbim any oe all things else, created in primitive 
consciousness the unseen spinfcal world, J la children And 
adolescents we may discover 'some trace or scar of the more 
dreadful storms of the long age of diluvial mftr, or even of the 
older sea. J 

d. A(ih of dktti&l Oifedt- — In the soul of the child we osn 
Still had ‘abundant traces of the origina) [MyotiDp'msm, out of 
which primitive man created the many feiry or tk'-neninl bc:~gr 
seen in cloud, fug, anil all the phenomena of day arid night-' 
Children, and adults; have for ages been arrested at various 
atilgft! of such development, and (heir fears made panicky ot 
permanent- 

7 , J?6ar if Ffrt‘/--H.£s& We have suggestions of "fasaU formi 
Of neural tweaks* inherited terr^H* thrills tod shudders, which 
we irtay regard afi survivals front a sloge of psychic life so low 
and so fat Lraraoeild*d that the adhtr consciousness, while it 
may repress, cannot uproot Ihfcm,' There are traces also or 
another psychosis born of the companionship of primitive man 
and fire, 30 tlmt oven now "just to idly gaze at fire ntftrS 
dreamy reveries, veined til tough which' arc traces of very 
primeval yet earnest thinking/ 

f3. .Fear tf J^arkriiss , — Though some children are certainly 
free from this ifoiAia, th£« is abundant evidence cF 1 the intense 
tod manifold fears of every kind -of monster, accident,, dreadful 
men, or WQrac ghosts that prey upon childhood in the dart . 1 
Lacking our ‘better knowledge,' children are hack with primp 
live man under the rule of 1 the old nigh: of ignorance, mothEi 
□f feats,' old scars pF tha battle egainat whiuh they seem often 
to Tcvcal. 
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9. J}nam Fears . — Like primitive man, the child realises in 
dreems what he often fenc; only in ', Taking hours, and the 
revsrbemti^uS from th& paat life of the moe are often easier 
and more detailed- 

so. SJitxk.-j-ln the animal world dread of shuck and SUJ- 

S rise has ted Co many modifications of habits and to ma>ty 
entices fur prrttejvntion of the individual Hud of Hie species. 
In diitdreili 1 we SLil] jeL glimpse* not only cf what: the undent 
chaos cF ignorance really meaiiTj and of ttc awful struggle 
and toss by which it lists been Overcome, but also of the 
sani-fying Culture power of trbnt are now the COmmon-pluceB 
of science-' 

n. Fiar of ThwuSar an d Lightmn ^ — One no table fact con- 
fronting us here ia that ‘for primitive consciousness belief in 
and reverent* df powers wkjVg itffi nev*t an fervid is in n. 
thunderstorm , 3 and the child repeats the history of the race in 
his thunder-feats, which modem society makes SO hUEe use of 
for moral; eestbetlc, Imd religious ends. 

is- F&r$j Ammii- — 'Here, especially:, wb catch glint pieo 
of lapsed re.icxEE. fragments ar.d relics of psychic stales and 
acta,, which are now rarely seer in nil their fnr riser vigour, one 
Which nether the individual life of the child nor even present 
condition* cajl wholly ejrplatn. hear of oat, nog, cO*, etc, 
may only be cogveJ wilh the domcatkadoti of aiiimali, bat 
fears of neptilEs, especially Softkey 05 niaikod in the ibcc ns 
they &.re in the individual (monkey 00 Jess than man) go back 
much farther in the history of life, as most also do settle of thB 
factors in the child's general love of animals that so often casts 
out ail f : J i 1 t , 

il. Fear of Eyes. — In a certain sense, *viit En Amo, (he cyE 
ia the brat thing. and often it i$ all tilings- The 1 big eyes " 
that frighten the had child, like those the savage curves On hil 
weapon it, cnaftk^ Cannes, etc,, 'must owe soqie of ibeu tenors 
to ancestral reverberations from the long ?gea during which man 
struggled for cristencE with animals with bljj or strange eyes 
and teeth, and bum the long war nf nil against (til within his 
own species.' 

14. Fear oj JWth . — Here the kiss his conquered after long 
nges the old ‘archaic dread' that spread abcftSd 1 aaprsme fear 
Wherever the law cr oat nr he eaten 13 reign sib' The child, here, 
too, is older than the man- 

15 . Fear af Fur, — 73o<h love and feat of fur are : so 
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and instinctive LhRt they can hardly be fully accounted 
for without recourse to A time when association lv^h animals 
vrus fa: cIobst Lhau now, or, perhsps, when our remote rureestun 
were hairy.' 

i<j. Fznrt of Persons. — In the fem ra, blushing, etc., of 
children, *a flint sti33 'the echo of old dreads of alien fares 
Long after the votuiUnry muscles or their cerebral centres need 
not be flushed for flight Or fight/ and even ‘shyness, coyness, 
maidenly modesty, owe. th^T elmrui to the female reluctance 
bom of fear/ Unconsciously children still tress even ftieadi 
as possible ■enemies. 

ry. Pear of Sfffftvfo , — Man is a gnegarloui animal, ar.d to 
chiLdTtufe "hmror of being alone , 1 we sec, often in unrested and 
hypertrophied form, tho feat that has much, to do in 1 ruatitiE 
the fBihLOOS, parties, and sects of ii ]a jucsfc imitative of all 
creatures. 1 The long dependent infancy of the human being 
has bacti a factor hci^?. 

i A, Ptan of Death end of Disease. — These fears, upSihe those 
of artLniftlss seem rather to increase tlv'in to decline with civil is- 
atiou, ana theii ahse^os, rather than their presence, must le 
Looked upon as atavistic, Jn these fcaiH the ino; from which 
they spring tits beyond the Ravage even, while some uobk 
struggles to-day nguinst death and disease 'must, in part, have 
bseu made possible by heredity from a lime of suder/t relative 
indifference to death/ 

I£- -ftunr of Ghosts — Hue we must admit that some fears 
1 have taken their rise in the early human period, 1 and man 
still ’ inherits from a savage ancestry a pr&potent bins, which 
haftiiU Hie very nerves and pulse* of the most cultured, 1o 
believe in ghoscs/ 

I 1 car, d i* be as ■G- Stanjty t-Iatl suggtsl-s 1 anticipatory 
pain,' has been a great EchoolttinSier of the race, and [he timid r 
who so often are tine wisest, have survived not atone by the 
pre-prreeption of the future, but also, by the sirgeostion of the 
past Fear was, perhaps the first attempt &r the race to 
make use of its past, and out of this has came abundance o[ 
knowledge, 

Anger Atavisms . — Atavistic in jb general character and in 
mmy of its specific tendencies is Dr Hatfs latest 'Study of 
Anger/ in which also the doctrine is advanced that 1 most or 
She history of Life as recorded in the rocks since the amutir- 
raus, lias been devoted to the development of muscles, and to 
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laying flic basis of oil that they prcsupposs fay the soul; and 
El:£ suggestion Is irresistible (l>nt the roots of our cniotcona] 
liTc mi el be traced hack to Chose Pthralofck agea where E>Tfr 
vertebrate life had its Futlcst development ' (27 J, p- 77), The 
stary of ".TifriT. like that of fur, demonstrates tLie Tact that 
J the fediogw lit* inhnitsiy older than the will, as it ; s oldEi 
than the intellect- 1 

.Among other physical noaTjirsstfUtoni of anger, whEdv seem 
to be atavistic,, Dr Hall nates the fallowing l— i. Stea/Iowi^ p t 
ifiijwkt h swvJAttv, sfa — These concomitants of the carly 
stage of anger in mwy individuals soppiest the actions of the 
carnivore and other " polteo-j^ynhlc associations f of the attack 
and slaughter of prey — ‘the normal prelude to Eating it.' 
a. Satisatipn , — Svggrats the ‘ primitive antidpetLou &f Savoury 
food r LIS Ct*lltlit 4 i tliM kill their prejtr 3. Spitting,. - Su|gfcRtive 
□f the purposive end a^gre^slve 1 oplluttg ' of many animals — 
csp-ecUU} 1 noticeable m childnm. 4. Resgirdii&n . — The 
modi f rail! u nr; mid disturbRntes of breathing, which often 
iviCOtapimy Anger in so Hift.rt.ed a fftshi^nc surest the ‘pre- 
paration for a long dive, with violent exercise, 1 and the 
‘periods af deq; imd rapid breathing, alternating with longer 
periods of icst,'' required by ampbiblAn life, N&ittt— The 

dLaraotertsttc * tries, snarls,. growls^ whoops heiiowsj chatters, 
beats, grunts, barks, 3 and miter noises oF children, a ltd often 
of adults in anger, suggest the cries and noises mn<l& by 
various of the lower animals- The bonds of pocks of animals 
love their Fellows, if not their descendants, in the battle-cries 
of satage races and the defiant college-yells at athletic 
coutuste, < 3 , AttiHfdtt ^^if 1 -PfriV.^f, — Many of the character- 
istic postures and attitudes of persons in angry snoods suggest 
Che actions of the lower animals, 7. Matting and patt/ufing 
with ibf hir-d. ^ These nccompantmcnts of nnger, seen 
especially in young Children (boys generally), and in some of 
the lower ieccs (j^,, NegroEs), receive some explanation from 
the fact that 1 early vertebrate^ both aquatic and tenesbrial, 
move Si «4 flriL, and there is thus a long araceRLnJ experience 
of reoiDving obstacles and breaking vr-iy thiough water with 
the head, 1 The sideways blcwa of the head in buttmg K £ti{E 
the threatening JsidSH'A)’ nod of children in incipient angar, 
1 are interesting when wc reflect on the wumbar of horned 
species in the huT'iaci pedigree. 11 i). Siavipwg awl Smurfing 
upon the EOC5, feet, or Other parts of the body of OIL opponent 
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in a^tit ih* savage dances m which the ground is 

Stamped W itSli great force} SUggCStS the 1 Stamping OF tile 
enemy under foot/ indulged in by Some of the Lower animals 
— repeated by thn brutal classes in cjvilis&d hflrdao enmmuni- 
Liea. _ 9, Mating faess. — Tog virtuoso-skill &f child-cti in 
'mating face?, 1 tiot In N.nger merely, and the ^Hauge passion 
for masks 1 seen in the dances, etc-, oF savages, suggest the 
charaeteiLstir gnmacea of the monkeys and cth-or animals, on 
tbe orte baud, and, on tho other, the 1 facial enpresdons 
intended to strike terror, ' so common in the lower animals- 
ic. if ilisgi taifWrtf^Pirhapa 'the last vasn- motor oj in- 
voluntary automatic residues of what was or.ee a fully 
UflfOLded carnivorous psychosis 1 are seen in the ‘•mouth- 
conseinusness/ Rnd ‘the tm-rld-Likc-to-eu ' feeling of certain 
individuals in ang*r, while the sneer and sfajsms tynitut are 
1 relics of deotal attack ' mme fully represented by the titling, 
chewing, 1 gripping ' oT children, idiots, saVUgesy and the Lower 
and ericiind cleiSSa among civilised people?,, besides rtrtain 
scsuaL dEgar.E rotes. £r- Scw/i ■/utig, tfawitw, eIu&:Hrjg } jk'jwiS- 
ing, ffi. — Many of the phenurUfcua belonging hem in 

Childhood may Fcceive applanation from the ancient and 
effeedya use of die p*we and claws ‘in the Felidae and other 
animals, both in and pear the Conjectural Line of human 
evolution The mutilations OKurrir-g uurrorpond often tn 
those in the animal-fights of ages pasL ; the baby's ' grip, 1 too, 
suggests arboreal life. 12. Hugging — This accompaniment of 
anger in ohUdten (girts esp&tialLy} Suggests the aggressive-, 
crushing, strrctglirjg movcmeioCs of some of ’.be lower anmials, 
13, Pushings striking, eh . — These more human acooxnpjini- 
tr-ents, sg common. In children, suggest the savage race* of 
meu, some of the anthropoids, ami certain animal* lower down 
in the scale, of being, 14. Angst ett inanimate umf bisetihexi 
ofy'ests . — Very common, in children, savages- and the un- 
edurnted. Here J we s-cerri to ha.ye u momentary lansc hack 
to a primitive RnimiEtLC stage of psychid evolution, in which 
the disLuici:otl between the things that have life and feeling 
and those that lack both wttf nut established/ 

Tile vents of anger, the reaction* from anger, the control 
of anger, the ahandert in anger, the uidividUflJ And sraual 
variations, the correlations betiveeii anger and feat, and other 
motions, all odei other exflimplea of atavistic or retregreseive 
pJiettospeoa, 
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Wi?rfc find Ftaj . — That the work of adults ill one ape of 
human history becomes the play- of children in another is on 
Idea made EhintLiar by the researches cf Tylur wd other 
writers of tlie antlirepcibgical schcoL Professor Jnstro^ in 
the course OS" big essay an nr.LUcgy, remarks that ' the principle 
that what wss onta the serious occupation oF men becomes in 
more a-dvnr.cod stages of clllujg the play of ehildion, oi is 
reduced from ^eriovai'iGSE to lucre amusement, Bnda illustration 
Lh ttaS mental as. In the material wurld- The drum, once the 
serious, tarrlFying instrument of the savage warrior, and the 
rattle- once the powerful emblem oF the medicine-man,, have 
hetorue the corauiou toys of children- The bow ar-d Mfrow 
at* ured for Hkill and sport only r (373)- 

[■Veafpiii .—' Concerning the bow and arrow in Polynesia, 
FrOfe&ICr O- T. Mason writes (4 1 r, p. : 1 The ptJie Fnly- 
I' stijn ii: .seem to hare had no hows. , . . Thu bow has not 
boon known as a weipofi among th* brown Polynesian? in 
historical Limes- Its occurrence as a coy in On# place, and 
ng a cereniocinl object i-rt another. may puioL th a prehistoric 
CM, hut the fact remains that, white the negroid peoples 
around them cani-.d the arrow especially tu a high degree of 
perfection, the brown race discarded Cie apparatus uf the 
archer altogether- ' In Hawaii, the bow seemr never W have 
been Used in war, but only employed by the chiefs in shooting 
mice so ccmr.-ccrioD with CflrLain reiigicus ceremonies- Arrow 
or dart throwing, which was Fcnrmtrly a man's ga:ne, i? nw 
piayed by hoys and girls, ?o alio -with Tecd-throwing io 5001* 
of the other Polynesian Islands, according to Mr Cutln (135, 

p. ® 33 -} 

Among even the lower facts of mankind, those who hays 
not reached the Plages oF civilisation Gt eSl| the gUiaes &nd 
toys Of the children, which Iwra nut yet bwn thoroughly 
MlLLdlcd from the point of view of evolution seem to represent 
a bygone manhood, or to forecast a future one, just as with 
us- " The story of the ' blow-gun r is Like (hat oF the brw, 
The 'blow-gun,’ or * bi™-tubc, J the predecessor of the rifle 
and the air-gun (some Of the Iddraus of the Gall SLalcs- even 
"lashed several reeds together, thus anticipating the revolver 1 ), 
is a characteristic phit and liuntin 5 weftpon mnnog iMfiy tiEbts 
of the Orinoco-Amazonian. region of South America and Lbe 
Ma lay Peninsula and Archipelago oF Soulh-^ostorn Asia. It 
is also known in Central America- and among the CherokotS 

S 
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and seme □dicr Indian peoples of tho south-eastern portion 
of the United States, AcCnidirg to Frofnssor Mnson {4*3, 
p. 3 7g)j in Copen, in Gafttsmalft, £ even the children go .armed 
Kills n Kubacan, or blow-tube, an jnstiuujent which they use 
veTf dexterougly.. and which they have Inherited from their 
earUeat ancestors.' Of certain lndiar.? of die westf.r n United 
States, Caotaia ]. G. Btfdrie, who knew them weEl, fifty ?, 1 
1 It Is not unlikely iha .1 the Apaches were once familiar with 
some [Otm of she; blow- gun, because llieir children occasion- 
ally malic use of a toy GonstmcJed on tic Mrtie principle . 1 
With some savage peoples, then, the blow-tube would seeWi 
to IinviS- been UfSKl ip ftbotll the Ulmt fashion as that deligliL 
of cmliaed cbitGien. the ‘^ 4 -flttMttr , 1 unr of its modem 
descendants and reprosentatLvEH. 

£nN'roartr . — The 'bull-roarer/ 01 1 whiEicng stick , 1 which, 
among many WbMMU and outrage tribes of both hemis^icits, 
h ftn instrument of solemn or magical coremodcd agnifieppoe, 
especially in connection with the initiatinii tiles at puberty, is 
with the children of civilised races a common plnyrhing- 
Thls it also seems io he with some primitive peoples. 
According to Mr John Murdoch , 1 Ihe 'whi/ring sdek 3 is 
very common among the Eskimo of narth-Tvcsrern Alaska, 
and c i 3 tt$ purely a child's toy as it is among civilised 
peoples . 1 The buH-roarer is known also as a children's tcy 
or coiunfon plaything in Hawaii, and lo scveiaa other pans of 
Polynesia, together with several other whirring and wllLtri ng 
devices nf ilka sort, although ir, certain portions cf the Pacific 
region it is used in Connection with the sacred mysteries, or 
to drive awny ghosts {ng, 1* siq}- Douhtlces careful iludy 
of tine tliAlriWion of this particular instrument will teveal 
tunny other instances of its employment a? a toy among 
peoples who fire quite a? primitive as these with whom it is 
in use for mors suriouB and important purposes. 

CAiticsc c jt-ixy ’ with Inventions' — One Cannot always be 
sure thftt l lie children tn such enseshave the thing? as toys 
which their ancestors used as implements or weapons, for iL 
may ho that these have always been with certain peoples 
children's toys Only, or hu-ve, perhaps never beyond 

the stage of amusement or inventive satisfaction, The Chinese, 
in some reseeds, mentaHLy, as well as physicaDy, arc one of the 

1 AMbr. , ///, p. 2^3. 

1 4 «>tr. Atiifr., f/t. p, ^p. 
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most childlike peoples on the globe, fcnd 7> Hunton tails 
attcndon to their * insufficiency of development, stsfikiugiy 
illustinSjcd by the idtls use £hfcy made of important discoveries ' 
—the miighetic needle* gunpowder, movable type, ele. This 
people 1 were acquainted vs early as 1 s 1 a.d- mth the poww 
of the magnet eu point to the north, hut the needlo was never 
used Jri navi?; lion, hut Only as a. toy. They mimrcaiUnxi 
pu*der Long before the EutOpMrti* but only to put it Itt fira- 

ciacBtota. They invented printing with movable type in the 
eleventh century, but never adopted i: in then punting omces. 
They have eiuencslicatvd cattle feu thousands pf jtftrt, hut 
do not milk the cOwa ji-or muhe hsitter 1 (74, p. aos). This 
example of n, people ftn Jiurmetoua and an /am ai kebly Ingenious 
in many directions, as are the Chinese, CDnOLVuing for i^es 
to play, as it were, with such grftjt invention!, is perhaps 
unparalleled 

Mr U.iyjri '3oy1e l in his discussion of 'The Fer-siste^e 
of Savagery in CmLiSaHdV frames to a vitVStgO source Lhe atane- 
HirOwing prtMlivitls of hoys, and their induigreiK, later On, 
iu Lhe use of slings, bovrs end arrows, pta-shocCen^ arnl lakr 
still, revolvers, rlFLira, cto ( 65 . p. But here it is not 

so much a question of play perhaps as of perpetuated sav- 
agery. Tlie same thing might bn said of J cruelty to ini mala, 
eociring-maijcj, pugiltsnij man -ball ftjjjits, ■etc-,' while spoils and 
games may he only 1 improved forms of old Lia/vd-to-hand en- 
COU titers , 1 and music end dancing still bc?,r the traces oT their 
eannecrirm ailh the csodtetrient and re-joiciiigs of war and 
battle. 

Kile-flyinft . — TCite-flyiiiH, which, except foi scientific pur- 
poses, is. with ns, a children's a rruBement Mid 0 spoil 0: 
youth. is bj no nttans such all over the world. In China, 
from time, im meir.orial, adults have delighted : n this Sport, 
which ir also known of old time in Japan wd the Far East 
generufly. 

AtaCmg Hie Polynesian a also kite-flying was by no means 
confined eo children tnr youths, In she Hervay Islands, accord- 
ing Lo Mr Gill, koto-flying WU in times of peace ‘tint great 
delight of aged Wen,' and in Hawaii people of oil ages flew 
kites, JUj was also the case in Near Zealand and elsewhere. 
CodiingLott tells us that 'kilns us^d in fishing in tht Solomon 
Islands atud £auta Crur are used as tcys in Bank's; Islands rend 
New Hebrides, nkhough not conomooly of lad's years' (igj, 
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p, a 7 S>. H&re me fcjira a .scientific (as ll were) use of the kite 
and ft play-u.ie, cAmpamblB to the use of the kite Lo-day with 
US for meteorological purposes and its use in games by out 
ctpUdrerL 

— Dr J- W, Fewkft^, ydio has BUHlc a long and careful 
study OF the nVSS and oefCnatMlLes Of the IFueblos Indians, t?e> 
licvess that F dolls among civilised nation# are simple survivals 
OF figurines used as idols, ' and sees in the 1 images given to 
little gills' iti certain ceremonies of the Tusayan rrjdkno, a 
'transition sfciige in which lilt dcil still preserves the symbolic 
murks [tlica* wooden images iipHulahlj' bar tbc symbolism or 
different mythological personages called A^-id-nn . y which figure 
in the satncd dances] ctaracteristic of che idol' ] 

In an exhaustive study oF the ■ Dolls of the Tusayiui 
I ndiafiS, 1 die same authority discusses the matter in great de. 
tail. Sonin of the facts suggest a connection between L doJ]-cuk 
and ancestor-worship, 1 hat, ns may be seen from the authorities 
cited in the 'Study of Dulls ' by id r A- C. liilis and Fnirident 
Hall, there is HO general agrceomnL among ethnologists as to 
any connection between dolls and religion, mythology, fetishes, 
emblems, Mol*, etc-, tilt majority agree, ng with Dr firm ton 
that ' while certain dolls may he made in the image of fetishes 
ut idols, the sentiment of playing with dolls sterns altogether 
too spontaneous and independent to have heen derived fnsm 
ceremonies' (iSzjp, Trie variations in the 'doll-cult 1 

with primitive peoples as among civilised children ^re very great. 
iyli ilfi the antiquity of dolls as mere boys is very great, ns the 
catacombs of Rome, the staves of the jtBcient Peruvians and 
Egyptian* prove, while, as An dree notes, battles, rn Asia Minor. 
w&S an ancient factory town of dolls, etc., just as Nil fn berg Eind 
SonLieherg are to day ( 3 ^ p, 53) ; the Orient was the home of 
many dr>l'in r that afterwards found welcome in Europe,, just as 
it was the ntiivc place of many of the games and plays. of 
children. 

jSunjpr (ini Grains of Chiiilnit . — According to Mr IVl W, 
Newell (43d, p- r), who has inrcBtigatcd the 'Camas n-nd lion-gs 
of American Children,' th*re seems to be no doubt that 'a 
majority of the games of children are played with ibymo- 
fdrmubis, which have been handed down from generation to 
generation,' The metre of some of the German children^ 
songs, Dr Hildebre^d has showt-., {igy, p r 33), Ja of the oldest 
1 Aw?, A»fir., VII, p, 3& 
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ksiciWE Gcimnic type, forms of verte that the gteatest poets of 
die nation, Gu&the Jlndt Schiller, have often used, and yet form* 
£U hncwrvt snd so chamctefistic of child-song, tbftt iL might 
evatl bh said that r wc awe {Jcnaan metre to the children-' 
The rhythm of ‘Hsuer banc Kessel 1 is old as, that of Ot fried, 
and springs frem As Bam* source, Ti*:sot, ia hi-S J History 
of Follt-Song in France’ (p i^i), notes that b variant af the 
familiar round 'Pont d 1 Avignon, 11 nerved M It thccie for A 
Hugo mot pi aim of the ibrteefiLb ceutwy, and net a lew ot!i*t 
rerkuts cornjMBitious in many eo-unhics go bar h to ih* naive 
simpliaty of thiEtHotig. 

Dr H, Carrington Balion, in his cEmslc .study of Ae 
‘CoLmt.ng-Ouc Rhymes of Children,' those meaningless jingles 
-,r i-,h which children all aver the globe btgk- iheii games and 
malic their derisions, comes to the concliuiion that ve have in 
them a notable Biampie of ill* survival in the usages of 
■cbildiea of the serious pradtiocfl of adullS in pumttLvi; stages 
0 i culture, these rhymes reaMy representing the mysterious 
sortiJegie formula; of past ages; children nurr select their 
leader or partner ones men selected victims foi ancitfiiW- 
Tnis vlarv has received wide credence among folk-brisk ot 
recent years, hut there is? more than one argument agaLost it. 
Mr W. IV, NbivkSL, iho eminent American tn- ! < lorial^ hold j that 
while these 'childish formulas 'Slay have ariser. trotn ‘a serious 
superstition,’ the fiutnulflS do me. in themselves, bear out such 
A theory, it being qaitc possible that 1 the mean ingles form of 
the rhymes is the natural result of transference final Ur-fpage tn 
Language, and of time-’ Another point cf jtnpflrtftnnce is noted 
by lift Newell^ vit, that in the 1 MUntiflg-Wi ' of children 1 the 
selected person is he on whom the lot lines n at fall^ something 
not chnmdt eristic or sacrificial rites snd formal Mi. hut ; a usage 
for which there is so obvious reason in tba game itself- 1 The 
practice of ‘successive gjidikbps ’ is thus chiirucieristi: of the 
chiiii-urocerlu ; and ' the adoption of syllables nMeac of nrn: 
heist is especially intended to secure fairness \ it is more d-db 
cult to caLcukte the result, 1 If the 1 coundcg-uut ’ d children 
has really originated in forgotten tortikgic rites, it is cleat 
IIulL the chi,d-rnind, or same other infintote, has interfered to 
straps it admirably (O the necessities of its present employ merit, 
The existence oT Lhese children’s ribcE side by -side with the seri 
ftuB ceremonials Of people more Or less primitive, with UQ cleu 
indkntion of the derivation tif Ihe former fi -nm the 3 alter, i-s alsc 
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a point worth consideration in tbs discussion or their ultla-iatd 
source. 1 KensenEc refrains for (foliwa and similar exercises me 
known all Over the world in even, 1 stage of colBure, i]o Jess than 
among the children nf civilised man, whosc-rliyEU-es and whose 
poetry nave go often such a Jaigc dement of purely unintelligible 
Of utLmea.niti|g sounds in diem. Much or the eaiiteflt com- 
position of a literacy nidhne among primitive paople and 
children, quite npsit from rite or ceremony, consists of 'non- 
sense words and syllables.’ Wallnachdt, in bis investigation 
of 'Primitive Music/ and Ballon, in his study of ‘Rhythm, 1 
have called marked attenLaOn to these nonsense refrains 
chants, jingles, repetitious Mid spontaneous rhythmic utter- 
ances, COmiDOn to primiti ve man and the civilised child. Evi- 
dence foal very much of human poetry has been developed 
fynm just such unintelligibl® verse, in which fliJitemticm ftttd 
idymo often scent to occur quite accidentally, is fo he found 
not only fci IriegrsM col Leu: ion s of children's song-games, bucLi 
its rbutte or Newell and Gomms. or :n the chanls of savage 
and barbarous peoples, hut also in the nonsense refrains, 
chorus, etc. . oF many oi the hymns and popular sooge or the 
most cultured races of the globe. The resemblance between 
Ihr metre of the poetry of children 1 : games and the rhythm of 
rh&ir spontaneous utterances is pointed out by Dr Eolfon, who 
cites numerous examples in ilfafliriUjom of the rattan t» t. 
The ethnographic mid eilwolngiaal aspects of the pmrs and 
sports of children aud adults have been discussed in the esSAya 
oFTylor, Andrea, Gulin, etc,, where a mass of [ titer eating infor- 
mation Tril’i be (build. 

According to Miss Paola Lombroso (369, p, 13s), the 
classic, traditional plays and games ‘stand ]n tE-.e same relation 
to those invented by ihe child, as written tradition docs to im- 
prOvisatEon/ Thi) genius of childhood reveals itself more in 
the latter than ill the former, which are str often transmitted 
from gorjemuon to generation, find found alt over lira wnrLd iu 
but sightly diffcfesiL form and fission. Toe practical uni- 
versality or many gomes con be seen from & glance into the 
colLec'Jtms of Pitte, Newell, Goinmt, Cnlin, and the briefer 
stiidicH of Tyler and And fee- The readiness with which 
children of EttHJpeifl anceitiy can fall into the play-life and 
pLs.y-lnfer53.ts of the children of primitive peoples has been 
noted by many travellerSf but no better esampSe CIU 3 be found 

L jfairtt, jttyff. J^alt-La a, I, jk 44s, 
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tlmn W >3 R ink's JKLOiin; of the jday-actiyiticH of her childhood 
among the Eskimo children of Greenland (353, p, 3^1). Jast 
as the adait savage i& so often seized rritb a pkesiOo to Jmitatfl 
el!J the characteristic movements and ftCliiOns of the n&#f<QDie 
white man, arj are abiidrefi of white descend in a punitive en- 
viron ment, whenever the}' are Ireeliom the resfraintE of their 
tlvili sed. cldets, aebed by a real longing to Betas their Snvnje 
playmates da ; aae touch of pEny WOBBDM to make fill the world 
of childhood akin, and as a result or the primitive declaration:, 

1 where fchoujirt,, I Shall be- also/ tvc sac- Laid to Greenland the first 
stones oF a new fabric Of civilisation (destined to be destroyed 
by parental interference }, which repeats forts In some measure 
the first real break from social auimaLicy, If h as Guyau tell ns> 
'modesty has civilised love 1 in the history of the face, wc mSy 
say wrii some assurance- that 'play has civil iied strength Md 
knowledge.' 

jSimiisim af Hunting and fii-tfsjng . — If t'acre be Anything In 
atavisms, the secret desun and frequent attempts of children tit 
catch bird-s »nd naimals wi tb the naked bancs . or fish with the 
naked feet, mien a good deal. Irofessor O. T. Mason tells 
us that Lhn hoy's method of hunting a^l catching hy ti2nd 
list!, e-jgs, young animals, sh di-fish, insects:, etp,, l:h the oldest 
and lbs longest to Survive (ns it doss tc-dsy) of all tire Arts of 
loobachny, The old pjQvgj tj, 1 A Tjifo in Lbe hand is worlti rwo 
in, the beshh grew up quite naturally it Tvouid seem. The 
Eskimo liaye been known to catch seals by the flippers as :h*y 
were escaping to the water \ the Waikiki Indians of California, 
to capture rabbits find deer by running them dorm ;. thi 
MloiACJ, of Nov* Scotia, to run down a EEAg by COuLitiufll, 
unresting pursuit j many primitive hunters (disfp’lsud, ci in 
sorac sort of retreat) capture various water-fowl slid other 
birds with the hare hands. Boys among the Seri Indiana 
G un down flocks of buds, rabbits, and other swift animals h 
bringing contempt tut themselves if they Certain Indi -’^1 ies 

of British Columbia, Hud other parts of North and South, 
Ameticij where fish arc vary abundant, capture them by band 
amid the ehallowa trad amung the rocks; the Minn, of Ike 
AianiOfi, * dive Cur turtle? and catch ili$m by the leg * 1 ; -ionic 
Indian tribes of the ■western coast of the United Stares 1 catch 
tmbatand flounders wth their feat 1 ; the Wintdn Indians, of 
Cnlilbiuia, dive for ckins, etc. One ts surprised at the uni- 
versality of Shis method of capture in America and other parts 
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or the world* iLtliouch, of couric, higher and more developed 
methods of bunting and fishing often eriat alongside it in the 
smie region and with the same piimidvc tribe' {^3, p- 56)- 
Eb pic filly iKJte'^nj't^y in this direction is ihfe delight hoy-=. niton 
Luke Lh chasing & rituals until they an: altogether fatigued, and 
must gsifa*ce give in- 

Ai&viswti dE^WJ.— The modern civilised man nnd Wdlll&tl 
at bum* oi at leispr? often WGW the gait ot die gear -of priini- 
live men and wnmen, in mottos rts 01 Qfi their travel a. 
Child yen also in-day we-si and use not :l Litde nf the dress and 
lifting- Out □? the curliest rates of mankind- Mason has noted 
many of these surv'vnls in his study nf primitive- tr-avd and 
tninspnyLalion- The light shawl or the urtn of the npetA- 
goer or evening visitor goes back to the primitive precautionary 
garment represented by the EemilO-Hefllitit p-icdlc ci sash 
that may bcCtinvs A shawl on pccwimn, tbs poncho of the 
Latin Americana, etc. 'Ihe modem costly walklcg-caiie, the 
Tvnnd of the magician, and the bishopfe Crcwi&f ere all nevslop- 
meuts of the primitive travellers staff", the idcL or the early 
Cartier, Tht Mutftrri chili's Bight-drawers icmind us of the 
woman's boots of Lite Eskimo, where shoe, legging add breeches 
r.rc continuous, and of the CMltsmtS of tii± very primitive 
natives of the Mackenzie River region, The clo^ which anr- 
viver i ll 1a.n;s$ries* is the insult of the effort of primitive men 
to keep tliair feet dry. nnd the high-heeled shoes of actort, Shd 
foahionable women spring ultimately from tha same effort itt 
rise ahffVe the inconveniences nf wet land, bog and seashore. 
The stocking with divided toes was long ago sr.tiripatcd by 
the rcemiv.g tribes of middle Mid western Mia. The 1 gum- 
bo&t5 1 which the dirr, ate of Mow England has made Litrcisaj-y 
are quite of the old Eskimo pattern. The ice-ciecpere, so 
commonly attached to the soles of the hoots and shoes in 
wintertime in the New England Stetes, me precisely like those 
of the Eskimo, Chukchi, Kamcbadalcs, etc., except that they 
arc made of leather aud iron. The spiked boats ai the 
f nnner and. football player of bMtay fttid their counterpart in 
Lite hone-spiked bunting shoes -of the Kamchatkanx. And 
there qic many ether tmnga that might be enumerated did 
spate permit, but those given her* will easily suggest other 
enamyles of ty?s rig onus f mm primitive man info the possession 
of which foracdcElLv unchuncctl the civilised child cf to dav 
comes. 
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M&dtsfy . — The etolulion of modesty bits been quite reOfcJJtly 
treated of by Havelock Ekis ( i S B, p. 135), who fills its ' that the 
child, though vtjry haskfulj is wholly devd-d of modesty, 1 ns is 
shundandy proved by the shocking 'iWwpmtfMiB of children in 
speech and net,’ and by the 1 eharMWfl ways in which they inno- 
cently disregard the conventions of modesty tliSi? eiders thrust 
upon them! Qiv Sven wiieti attmious to cany them out, wholly 
misj the point at issue/ With oiviiisetJ maiij it thus appes-ra, 
'die convention of modesty long precedes its real develop- 
ment, 1 wbrch takes place At Lhe advent of puberty, although 
modesty is by no tnftma alto^etbsr of sotaal Origin. Savage 
UlSij, as Ellis notes, me modest not ooly towwds women but 
towards Lhoir own rcx fti well, as shown by sccLusion for the 
cmiclec of Lie'-urd functions, taboos of eating, cuTcnipnial uii- 
dftAnnes*, etc, Tlte savage knows also the blush, dip hang- 
ing of the head and othti phenomena connected with modesty, 
for ^th him it often 1 possesses the strength of a geniruJfc WHi 
irresistible instinct/ which does not excite the ridi-Onle and con- 
tempt Lt so often meets with among us. It is Atn&hg savages: 
that people die for ir.cdesty'o sake- 

There can hardly be ar.y close parallelism between the 
child before puberty and eba, Icwcr races □:■ men on the score 
of modesty (w hick, as ethnic customs prove, is by no means 
confined to enu purlfcutai portion of ike body alone), bul 
acme sort of comparisons may be instituted between the 
elotbcs-lusts of children and those of pHositive peoples, anil 
between their cadug customs. In tiro matter of modesty, 
generally, it is the Lgisomot classes of out civilised COtnmunitiw, 
who, with trieur git^ler DMSeirioo of it, will heat hear com- 
psrL?ci:i with savtifiO and harbaroua peoples. 

jfrjpwr by Itigrtssisa . — The irreversibility of regfesiye 
evolution Organs or irtSlitutEOitt tkaL_ have riisfippeered 
altogether, or have hcen reduced to vestigial condiduns* can 
uever reappear ur develop themselves anm* — is im idsa 
supported by Demoor, Miasms and VanderveliJe, bul i , c- 
icctcd by Matitegiinfl, wIiq remarks that 'pathology and 
atavism furnish us everyday with exceptions to such a law™ 
tbe renppwjande of loafc Organs in the- flow-ecs of dm r garden 
geraniums, the resurgence of the lost, toes of the horse, Lhe, 
rep n Mica aism of Rome under JLiend in the foarieer.th century 
(democracy of oiden times in feudal daysjj the revival 0-f 
antiqELity (edtHariohkl and scientific} i n jhc Rena:ssanffl f the 
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Romanesque characters of the French Constitution and Govern- 
ment during the KevaliLiUort epoch, the revival in 1S9G of the 
Olympian games after Jiftceja hundred yearn, were not all of 
diem p: 6 he superficial [miration^ pa_^siti g whims Or fade; the 
institution was not able to live in a radially transformed 
environment" The real conclusion . to he drawn is that 
1 regretEicn never really k a return to the primitive condition 1 
ffr -151). The cause of regressive evolution the authors 
see in " the limitation of the means of subsistence 1 (food for 
Lhc organisms, capitis ftlrd Strength of labour for aocietiee}, * 
LheOry, which, as Mfiiitegaifii apys 4 is not kige enouglh nor 
worthy enough for evolution, Regression, atrophy, disap- 
pearance <d one organ or imdtption, mean new aims, nbw 
possibilities, nsw p-cquiEdrions, new perfection, new evolution — * 
Lhc reject ia certain evidence of the higher project. Function 
{though it needs food) is more than ["cod, end die mind of 
man is iiol threatened 0 tern ally by famh;*, old Sir Thomas 
Ureivnit mlrf long ngu? 'There is surely a piece of divinity in 
ub 1 ; and this 4 piece of divinity 1 rules all — lbs harmony of 
JftHii with the laws of lhc unLvene, Regression is the sign of 
pragretiion, Hot 'he evidence of failing nutrition. 

The very common opinion chat regression always t&ies 
place in lhc inverse tntjftr of progressiva evolution (an idea 
favoured by tfae etymology of the words) :e rejected by these 
anthers, as tiot justified by this facts of host^y, iuology and 
sociology, where there ore Lou many instancy of the truth that 
the disappearance of a useless organ, and nat the manner in 
which it vanishes, is the point of iitiport5iEice p to allow the 
prevalence of such a general and absolute buy. Moreover, 
variation dues not seem to follow laws that are iked ajid forms 
diet iie immutable, and while the more recent acquisitions do 
sometimes disappear the first, ii has yet to be shown that the 
persistent portions disappear in the inverse order of their 
formation, or that the vanished parts reappear onoe more 
a aver to retCm. 'lhc plant- world ssema to furr.Ljji the least 
evidence cf 'regression in the inverse order of formation," ami 
In the animal world ' Stability AUd oomplesdty, strength of 
aUmulns: jmd a-tTion of environment, rather than order of origin 
or of forsnauohj 66fl;n to determine the disappearances end 
the reappearances of hioiogicai characters. With m*n p rw 
Mantegtera points out in hi* review of the booh under dis- 
cussrnnj we meet with similar contrasting phenomena {^gS, p. 
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251 ) 3 ‘In eottic -cures the most recent instimdoiiB disappau tbs 
first, white the raOSL (M':Ciea!.L Last the longest : hut in Other cases 
|nat the oppofite happen We know that legislative^ juridical 
and religions dhasjjss follow very Long after, never precede, 
tilt Lra.esFanr.atLona of the fififrnOmic, family, Qi motel order. 
Turdc has snid that imitation happens from within oulwaida, 
p'.f., -aims stid Kntfments are imitated beFgre th-ii means knd 
expressions. Th^e last (tisanes, taws or cereinoiucE of 
religion) me dqoto icccnt than the profound eliflnges to which 
they correspond, and yet, in costs of regrt^ive evolution, tl-ft/ 
arc not sure to be the ilrSt 1 0 disappear. Titles nnd heraldry 
survive Lbe rmhiLity. Houses were considered movable long 
after the disorganisation cf the nomad tribes whose tent-life 
Me made them adopt that legiL idea,' 

The history of Lite various views that have besfi held by 
different aulhotities as to- the significance of the metopic 
suture forms an interesting chapter jn the literature; of re- 
gressive CTolutiOrV, or progressive atavism, Talbot, in liia study 
of Dtgtfttrtxy (6?5i p. idi) : considers tbG SynOfitoais, tH com- 
plete obliteration cf t he frontal suture, J normal nad in the line 
oF advanced The earlier w film, genera Ely, like Elumenbicb, 
Hyrtd, etc, looked upon its persistence as an arrest oF develop- 
uienr merely ot as th cror.’.D'phit a iVeScknr, litnvever, in l« 6*» 
and Anutschin, in ifiSo, sought lo connect it with greater 
brain deveJtfproent and intelligence, hoih individual and 
Mideity, a view glimpsed by Hunaiilt, In i?4A who, however, 
iinked with strong brWd-gtOWtb weak and defective bony 
development, At present, 1 metopism^ the peTsi-stencss tr.orc 
OF less even to adult life, of the frontaJ or me topic suture, the 
consolidation of which leads to the formation of the chato 
actcnslio unitary Frontal beme of the bum an skull, is a subject 
(if increasing imporan ce The question of piscina ci reptilian 
atavism has been driven into the background by the 
question of j/ragrtKEiva a vole dan. I? a £n 11*11 It's vary recent 
essay, tfce imtcnai For which wnt furnished, by ninety metopiu 
crania From the Catacombs of Paris, maintains that the jier- 
sistence of (be suture in question is due to a cerebral superiority, 
the pfinat cause oF which originates in the brain uselF. Mettipiu 
skulls. according to ItapillauU, show a greater development, is 
the regions corresponding lo the cerebral h.cm[spbwcS;i and 
the increase nr relative brain- weight apparently accompanying 
this is but one of the numerous marks of murphtilngic 
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adperiorUy such crania possess, As <1 result or numerous 
measurements, both of metopk and non-metopte skulls, the 
author comes to Lin c conclusion that ths- cause of matupism Lies 
Ln the brain ilsfil f, vii-, ( a growth in width of the eenlbrfd 
tdbeii, umiTi i;i > upon the sjtull a ccouLfugal pressure, and 
keeping the two ft natal bones separated , 1 Although one can- 
not as yet dogmatise upon the mailer, ilie evidence seems 10 
point to iv relation between metopisim and increased. LntcLli- 
geniej the relative superiority in brain-wcishc, however, mny 
go either with a really better developed intellect, nr (without 
chance of inteJiigeiiceJ with a Eliurter stature (the Negrito*, a 
STnalhstittLiiud people, cjp, oflfei frequent c^ses of metapdim) ; 
the metoplfl may thus, seemingly, approach the woman ci the 
child- According to F&pillault, woman Is not as ranch more 
metopir. than Loan, as EOLght be perhaps acceded, On account 
of the dflTcln-pmer.it of the fnttmie bruin in the Infer ior portion 3 j 
which, in n way, relieve the pressure noted ahovc. 

hi.suliAh, like Papillae!*, Ieohs upon * mcLopis-cr, 1 which lie 
notes as being present among the lower races of dto world in 
the proportion of some 2 per cent-, while in tl* various pzoplcE 
Of while European Stock [lie ratio m much higher, 5,9 pci cent, 
to ij.j per cent,, cs a sign of intetkctuall supeiicri;y, not an 
atav.stic inferiority. far ftooi being due to eKCewiTO wesJk- 
iicse of the fractal boots, the persistence of the frontal suture 
is evidence cf the very active growth of the cerebral hemi- 
sphacs, 

The metopic suture, favoured hy the gtnwth of cuLtirre and 
Mtoan social sympathy may in the future play a high ly 
impart&Ht r$h in the history of the rare-- It is a marked 
example of a variation (by many called an atavism), which the 
advancing civilisation or mankind is hound to sdEuw to comra 
to TilII fruition- To use the significant worlds of PspillaultT 
1 Civilisst.'oru by ujulciplyinjj; and strengthening th§ beads of 
SOdul solidarity, by augmenting, hi the smuggle of interests, 
the f&h of intelligence! and rlLrainiahlnp, in the chances of 
success, the primitively prcpcndc-iucing inHus-nce of htutc 
Strong ih, permits tiic weak wboaift intellectually well-endowed 
to hy; and to pr-osperr, and thus becomes ono of the most 
powerful factors of metopism . 1 

The new altririELLC struggle for existence in the human race 
is destined, evidently, to nmke u$« of many other phcnomcnSt 
also, whose occurrence in man has been regarded as 1 rnrm 
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H.tn vifiDt^, r in ways that were not passible under the old Saw of 
the s.orL-ivM o i the strongest in tlie physical sense qe the icym. 
He whg now js able (,& Kurvive by reason of his social fitness 
wii] he able to utilLse ot re-use inmitaentbte iteyjcss which 
nature abandoned in the brute struggle of the distant past. 




CHAPTER VI 1 1 
THU CHILE AND THE SAVAGE 

Mtin a?);} the Animals. — Mm:. Cldmenfift Royer, Ln her aludy 
uF the Origin of Man ami of Sodttit^ published near]} 1 thirty 
yL&Ti ago {536, p. remarked that man is distinguished 
from the animal* only by n more extensive gamut oF paaiioss 
and Ulont varied instinctive nature : L Hia mind la at bottom 
Just the same instrument whose mechanism dees net differ 
from that dF the animal ] it is A Ir.ore extensive k&y J»Atd On 
which, inite&d of getting a Mew unconnected sennas and 
ole-iien tary harmonies, rapecssing a leaErictBd number af ideas 
and of fodingE, he obtains inoie and mure complicated, 
HuTrticni« t mote and more composite malnci-es, moTQ and 
mote varied rhythms, and so on up m the mart'dlons sym- 
phonies of thought nnd of pBattmi 1 

Professor ’W'eslsy Mills, who likewise holds that c rn- small 
part of oue psychic life differs from that of animaSs rathci in 
degree than ia kind,' ofcaervei *]S0 that ‘many of the p&r- 
fonnanCtis of the lower animals, iF accomplished bymeh, would 
he regarded as indications of the possession of marvellous gem ns * 
(4aJ, pp. uV. 13), that indeed * tliftre II not a single sense that 
man possesses in- which he is not eiioeK-sd by ahifflal, 

often immeasurably. 1 

The performances of homing pigeons, the migration oF 
birds, the resjxmse of the dog to human language, tl* per. 
aeyHHUWe of the cat and its independence, the sensibility of 
sheep and other domurie animals to approaching atmospherical 
changes,, the richioveinflnli of Ihe beaver, Ihe bume, and the 
elephant of the deg and of less known and less noticed 
animals, the musical talents of some af the rodents, etc,. 
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are (ill wonderful in a way, hut there is still reason, perhaps,, 
fgr halting hstween two opinions. .Professor Mills observes 
(427. p. aa): 'If th; highest among dog?;, apes and. elephants 
be com pared with tile lowest Stffltmg savage tribes, *e balance, 
whether mental or moral, viill not be very Largely in man's 
ftyvCttr — indeed, ip many casta, the reverse- 3 

Profissci Mills believes that while such an i mews as the dog 
and the car "run through tli e main stages £>r their psychic Eire 
very much more rapidly than ths cih-ildj' jfel, 1 apart from the 
US5 Of lntjguage and the ipeciai peculiarities of the psychic 
activity dependent ptt this, there is a clc&ci resemblance — at 
aiL events, if vra restrict onr nanipaiisons to Unlettered, and 
especially uncivilised, mCi— th£n H)Kt person? would Siispct, 
Or, Owing K) prejudices, would be inclined to admit 1 {4* 7. 
p. 1 ? h ) r The dog, Llit IdctRci and the child at certain periods 
□f. their existence btd remarkably clore together, Professor 
Mills goes so far as to ay that 1 many dogs do really know 
their names in the same sense ax very young children, if not 
even in a higher sense 1 (427, p. 34),. that 'the capacity of 
animals- to ecEimunicatc with eat t Other by a bngmige of their 
own it much undef-etUmated 1 {457, p. 39), and that H it is 
SOi^cely possible [O account for Lhc conduct 0:' the horse, dog, 
elephant and ape, unde: certain c-irturosUncss, wiLhout 
believing that they have the power to gengTHlisg upon 
details, 3 

Professor Lester lb Ward (djj, p, 243) holds that man is 
"simply the most favoured of all the (l favoured races” that 
have 'struggled up from a, remote and humble origin,' and bis 
superiority "is doe almost exclusively to hPs estraordiOMJ 
brain development, 1 Dr Wtwd thinks also that 'if the 
developed btais had been awarded to any one of the other 
animals of nearly the same she as man, that minis] would 
have dominated the earth In much the same way that man 
does/ for ' a la^ge part of what corUidtuScs the phyEicsJ 
superiority of man is directly dee to his twain development.' 
The achievements of this animal would have beau entirely 
different from those of man, hut they 3 woold have liad the ^mc 
rank and secured for that race the same mastery over animate 
and inanimate nature- 11 

Pr^fes^cj- S. N. Pattern. (476, p, 116) thinks that the 'rapid 
progress' of man may have blocked trie way for any ‘increase 
in the iiUellfgetrM of the lower animal*/ and that H it is tint pro- 
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bshlc that the growth of intelligence would Itave ceased if mas 
had been destroyed by same msgfbrtune, 1 The opposition of 
interests between man and the other animals :s one E' cnc 
rhetor in Causing the 1 wide gulT now enisling between them," 
In other words, 1 the rapid progress of th^ human sp°ci?s does 
net seem bo have been due to any Lab even: superiority, bet 
results from conditions giving to it IL bettor series of requisites 
for suivivaJ than other animals hays bin]/ Seine of tbs other 
animals, indeed, 4 the carnivora and ungulate, &seni at one 
time to have had, in this respect, an advantage ever the 
ancestors of inen- 1 Indeed, werGiL not for 1 obstacles delaying 
progress unid the proper rarroLsitea tot survival were round,' 1 
we might reasonably rapect that ' the oidet spades would he the 
rn«t advanced nnd have the most intelligence,' Mar/s ability 
to survive in new envimtno^nL^ whoss new requisites for 
surrivaS tan sc 4 knowledge to ca.nc by leaps and hounds,' ib 
Lhe nnitLiute of his prioress. 

The ethical and juridical aspect* of IPM'i relation* with tht 
animal world in the rourac of hia progress from i&wsgf.ry to 
civil i&diort hftrt been well studied by Jlrcgenaei, who, how- 
ever, exaggerate somewhat when lie conciadcE that 4 the 
popular ideas concerning the relation of tf-en to animals are, 
after 4 I!, at the root of philosophical tluerarifca 1 Animal- worsh ip, 
toremlsm, sacajfics, domeslialHon, rcvtal farts which go to 
sEiOw how, from primitive animism, die eta j ring-point of all 
ceiigioua development man has riser. towards a monistic con- 
ception of nature, in which animals, do Iks than cluildTen and 
women — bath a i whom in ages past had but few [nfcMent 
grivilejjes— hsivie 4 tights, 1 From the domestication or animals 
sprang Love for them, and love lead? (0 law, though here, as 
everywhere else, contempt and bote often insinuate themselves ; 
love and monism have ivs^ed together, both man mid Iseest 
have suffered most when dualism nnd anthropocentrism rnled 
in ^fitters of religion. Thu child Lr. presence of a pet animalj 
Or even a gentle wild onfr, represents a past age cif bunif.nity in 
which fear readily pauied into love and that contact of life and 
life On t; of which ethics has grown wia aihpowerftlt. Presum- 
ably woman and the young of slaughtered ot captured ariimislR 
came early into relation^ with each other, and tome of the 
1 turning " of the J jfcntLcr sex ' was accomplished through the 
domestication of creatures lower in the scale of tmiffiAl 
being. 
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Imtittrt and Rmi&a, — G. Tikeles, ivtio ling mace a ctim- 
partitive Study Ilf ttw facts- in Wain's Aaihrvpeisgjs and 
Itcuhin's ThkHifari) with aviewto dbt^ivsiLng what feelings and 
em-otigjia am Common rc« primitive man and tn animals, con- 
cludes that the bisic ftseli ni;s art : Love of parents for their 
offspring., jealousy., flttACJirtisnt to plate of birtia, uTo:L fur 
sotial life together, sympathy* defline after power, coUcctiiig 
impulse, vanity, and revenge From the vanity vi animals 
have arifiti in mini honour, reaped, reverence, piety and sham;: 
(from consideration of suffering affecting vanity and tlOLTOUr) ; 
hope has grown nut t>f ihe miKiiily of man for the future, 
re mors a out of transient feelings of av+ysson^ and justice nut of 
bLnOd-revtng* (55). 

Instinct and reason, the ways of thinking of the animal itr.il 
nf the man, have* according tfl De Mortilict, no fundamental 
diJTejerice. the divergence being one nf degree Only, not one of 
kind, Mathias Duval's discover}" of the anioEfciain oJ animal 
cetU and FLtL-hs'g's doctrine of assocsationrefciitrtJi piotnlwi, 
according to Dr I.jlIoj'* to solve the problem of the mechanism 
of thought in such a way as to rocngELse rhe essential oecuces 
O f Tfta^on itrid instinct,, the greater tendency iu yin 3 St prd 
become hereditary in the aModmiutis, camscd by the greater 
stiffness and difficulty of movement in the prolongations oF the 
nerve-cells eh aiunifila, as compared with man, being ; : .v Bici Sn t, 
perhaps, to ejiplidn the d'fTerenK:/- The oneness gf reason 
(which Is Drily a refined fnim of jnitbct) and instinct has also 
been recognised by MaishaJL. Mating the very justifiable 
condition that "in no CSs* mij we inteipret an ad ion ns th* 
outcome of a higher psychic fac-Lgr, if it can be interpreted as rfte 
ouicomc of one which stands lower in the psychological scale/ 
PrOfoSSOi' Lloyd Morgan comes to the cenclnsion thfil 1 the pre- 
fab il kies are that animals do net reason/ chat cheir memory 
is ' entirely of the desultory type 3 : that, although thay show 
'sense of the lapse of time, 1 systematic memory is beyond 
theit teach, Anigjals thus may be said to he "without the 
perception nf ielatiani and the faculty of reason.' Man, who 
k intelligent aral ration al, "has not left behind him Ihe 
emotions of his animal nature ; ho has realised nnd purified 
thorn.' 

And civilised man has proceeded lihewisc with the heritage 
of his savage armestnts. The demonstration and elucidation 

■ L'Autkyoprififft^ }{- p )] if. 
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■of this idealisation ard plirifloti&rl* the 'growth of the sotaL oT 
ii ian / has lately beity taken Lip by Dr G. Stanley Hall in 
connection with the 1 Child Study 1 move meat in America, 

T%t GhW ihe Savage , — That the cbildj in many re- 
apsefSj resemblas the savage is fl.ft idea familiar cvetl to some 
of the writers of antiquity, who saw Shat the childhood oTthe 
T3.-C a?.J the childhood of she individual had not a few things 
in common. Lucrctlu^ Vitravius, Diodorus Siculus, and 
■other posts and philosophers ancient and modern, agree wuli 
Shelley, who Summed tip the question cpijfminjiiarically in iis 
brief declaration, 1 the savage £ to ages what the child is to 
years." 

For JvliEE Faol.ii. Lum bcOSO, ivhots Essays in CA0d Fs ycho- 
legy Is one oJ the most interesting books about the child wc 
p034e?S£: 'The child is a little compressed, Synthetic, picture 
of aLl Lhe stages of man's evolution ' — an evolution which haj 
hten con' roiled in all LLs hisloty by the tame principle, 1 the 
adapts tic ■ !c life with tlin effort/ :he 'pnlnrtg enthythlltf] 
Chat ruLas all thing; ’ [j&y- p i 7 ^}- 

In his intToc'jclion lo Lti]^ boost Picfesat-r Closure Loaibroso 
Speaks. of childhood as a ' curious world, in which we get 
glimpses oT primitive man — m mental development, jn the 
emotions, in' Impulfivity, in the prevalence of itoagiiLatiou 
u^er intelsigftncs,' F-tfore their dear lirtie heads, he ays, 'we 
forget the cruelty and harahnCIS of else age SO primitive re- 
evoked in them, and get die impression not eo orach of a 
savage forest, as of a jptrdcn oF primitive flowers which smil e a: 
us and pleasure us even when Ec;*ey prick na or entrap OUr fees ' 
(j&n, p.ii.). 

ThoreaLL, tht Rousseau of .K r ew England — 'the bach aim of 
Nature 3 he hot been called-- a man in whom the savage Unfl 
the genius, the gipsy and the child, all met, was an ideal 
savage 1 crusading the weeds in perennial quest of a new 
sylvan Jerusalem/ and living a life £0 naively primitive, that, 
as cae of hE& biographers observes, hss cjfistEnca almost Reen.s 
■* a inytK 3 This great nature-lover tamo very near to the 
heart of childhood, and he has described! sent; of its keenest 
delights with t rpa^tw pec. Ha thus bells the itcay of the 
bousie : 4 Adair, and Eve, according to the fable, wore the 
bower befoic other clothes, Man wp-ited n home, a plat* of 
wanuth, or comfort* first of physical wftrsnth, Iben tlr-s warmth 
of the affections. We may imagine a time when, in the infancy 
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of the JiLLHian Tate, some entcrprisi;rj|’ mortal Crept Lntfi a 
hollow in a rock for afcelter- Every child begins the world 
apiin, to some cstunc, and lovtj; to stay outdo ms, even in wet: 
and cold. It plays house ns well is hoftt, having an instinct 
for if. 

H Who does not remember the interest wish which,, when 
paling, ho looked at shelving rocks. or any approach to a 
tai'Gf It was the natural yKvrmnjJ of that porrioo of our most 
primitive ancestor which sLilL survived in us, Fiom the cave 
we hUTfc advanced to roofs of polos Eeft/fiSj of hflik and boughs, 
of Hew n wovem and stretched, of grass arid stTaW, of boards 
and shingles, nT atones and tiles. At last we know not whit 
it is to live in the open air, rind car lives are domestic in mare 
sensei tban^wc think. Fjolu die hearth to the held is a great 
distaiHWr It would be well, perhaps if we were to upend 
more flf OUr dmps ami nights without any obstruction. heLween 
iis end the celestial bodies, if the pod did not sp-cak so muck 
from tinder a raaf, or the saint dwell there $0 long, Hites do 
not sing in caves, nor do doves cherish tlseir innocence in 
doveculs' (fijflj, p- 3 fi}- 

. 7 V and Ihe -Not all students of human 

hiaLory and inquirers into the psychic phenomena of evicting 
races are, however, prepared to admit a parallel between 
the mind of the savflge and tlad of the child, Dr D. O 
Brinson, lire emment Americanist, whoss volume, on the R* 
ligiani ef Primiim t Hoples is the best preaentatiaa of the 
phenomena of religion aA found among th.fr lower races that 
we possess as, yep expressed himself in these terms (yy, pp. ta- 
and 14) : 1 The savage -state fi-s tho childhood a: the race. and 
by some the mind Oa the savage has been likened to that of the 
child. But the teKtnblftnce U merely super fide], ft rather 
resembles that of ihe uncultivated and ignorant adult am eng 
ourselves The same irtaccumte observation and illogical 
modes of thought characterise both- ' 

Asserting to explain 1 :nnsC of the absurdities, oF primitive 
religions,' Di Brinton emphasises two trait*,, ‘■dOrnmOn ffl 
eirdLsed condi tious, but UAlv-Srsai in Hmtgery," via., the 
accepting of an idea as true 'without the process of logic*] 
reflSWOtng or inductive obsecration/ and *the extreme nervous 
susceptibility cf Eavsges-' 

The CumpariSGd of primitive, peoples with the jgnCmuit 
peasantry af Europe, or the ignorant lower dosses of other 
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cqimULHj lias been made by older observers as well. Manoti- 
vtLer, 1 say& o:' the GaSLbis of Guiana, soms of whom lie studied 
it thn JatdLa d'Acdimetaiian in Paris, that they resembled 
4 peasants confined in the mountains, lEfljdtnr a simple, mcno- 
mjions life, deprived of nil in&ttuttioi:,' and that, ' Ll they were 
to settle among Europeans, as the nnOat igdCOTJtt French 
peasants do in the large cities, many of them would soon. he 
On a level with these Latter.' tl. Dally 9 argues that the f total 
ac®ej1« Of Olhuaity, nnd of deaianda other than those for food 
and drink 3 distinguishes them from the penrsantTy, who would 
have admired a bundled things and asked a thousand ques- 
tions. It is not certain, however, that the confusion noted 
ia these Indians is .my evidence of lack of curiosity or 
inability to admire, when envlve-umencally at east The 
comparison, here, Lies more with the child, perhaps, than with 
the peasant. 

'Sariefy is Samj /6 CAa^ncIer.^h beta been wdS said of 
primitive peoples that 'it is as hard bo kngir them as it 
is 10 krl&w children,* and both are just as shallow and 
jiut as deep in tcieir knowledge Absolute trust, comrade- 
ship, absence of guile and c ver irsach i n ^ sympathy with 
h&bUS, customs, prejudices and superstitions, caiafuL avoid- 
ance d slL giving offiehC^ display of interest in lac things really 
important so savage and barbaric life, .ire the pass-words by 
which in) sellers of truly scientific bent have entered mlo the 
realities of primitive ma^'s thoughts and actions, and the aaiue 
keys open all Lhc doors uf childhood. Topijiard has sketched 
in brief Outline -Some of the chief facts concerning the Lin- 
clvtliBEd racei of man, about Whom there is eg much mis- 
conception abroad in thn laud (^46, p. : 4 The lowest 
savages differ In diameter, disposition and manners acemd 
itig to the more Or difficult cunti.it ions oF existence in 
which they arc round, and according a.i l,hey have more or 
less connection with other mcir, savages ot Europfeins, who 
stimulate OT falsify their chnmOEerr In himself, tlie savage 
is usually penile, kind, of mi easy disposition, and with a 
tendency to jollity, lie is honest, does not lie, and attempts 
ro do 40 ha 1 1:1 either Fp hil own people or to strangers. He is 
sensible to kindnesses which have h^en extended to him, well- 
wishing, and Endowed with a goodly portion of altruism. 

1 Jluli, Site, <ft J^arr:, tiiEiS, p. SJ4. 

* Hid. , p. Bu.t;. 
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Distrustful, like animals who see for the first tim* a creature 
which they do noi kr.oWj Ills second impulse is lllstl of gentle- 
ness- N«trfhiek»> hft ia quick and violent in respond trig to 
impressions, and map abandon himself to regrettable sets, but 
he quickly regains ha natural tendency and grants pardon 
when the offence has not been too gravo, Before marriage the 
gills and boys come Girly under rbc sway of the bckiklI instinct, 
and yieid to it neitbci more nut less than in our civilian: 
countries. The savage woman ia okaste anti modest, dl though 
nude-, Her parents carefully wialda her j she will have one 
lover or several, or she will he debauched; if in the StsC case 
she bus a child, public opinion requires that the youth should 
marry her and take charge of thn offspring, After marriage, 
the couple ate fflithfttl in the amuc degree that sisey me in put 
modern societies, if not mate so- The bushiitd always keeps 
the same woman/ 

The forest Yeddatas of Ceylon, about whom the brother 
Saraasn hare raMntly written an irterestiirgly, are one of the 
few peoples in the world who may be COnsidencd fkidy pi-m- 
idve, and illustrate Hie gen^rillLies of Top in aid’s descriptiaai \ 
some of the milder tribes of South American Indian^ African 
Negroes and natives of the Pacific Islands belong in t':i£ Same 
category. 

PriMiti&e Af/m and ,/lfyticrn Jwtuag£i.— An EitiEUi e view of 
the general character of primitive man is presented by Mr 
Talc Ctt Williams in bis paper 1 Wss Primitive Man a WQdfcrn 
Savage?' bfr Wiliiama ^684, p- 5it«) questions the common 
opinion of the 1 progress of man its beginning with a savage — 
bestial, degraded and repulsive, lower than thn Lowest .now 
known — passing upward through incessant centuries oJ suvnge 
WirfftrS in which cadi WOrse stage hnS been suCcctdfid by a 
better, all Ending their redf-i and counterpart 1ft the grim and 
bloody record of Lhc anthropologist* which baa m it many 
savage infernos, but no primeval Eden/ it is a mistaiLcu idei, 
40 Mr Williams thinks, to irokl that f the savage of the youth 
dees not mutsyialLj,' differ Gem, the savage, of (he maturity of 
the rac^’ and that the lowest savage of to-dajr reorcsenta tke 
earliest savage of the past, that 'the modem savage espUlns 
primitive man/ The condition of many o'" the savage peoples 
to-day is largely due to ptessuie, and often, to the contiguity of 
civilisation, and to these 1 both the savage and the barbarian 
owe their worst qualities/ The Polynesian suffers from l lhe 
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pressure nf exiguous jugular territory ’ ; the Malaysian Tram 
'hoatila inter-tribal pressure stimulated by the case of water- 
cumJtiunccaLioji in an island and, tropical wdtI d 1 i the DikliflO 
from "Arctic pressure/ etc, According !;r> Mr IV'ilEtnin^, 
'Peace, mot mt, would be the normal condition of these aatc- 
cedeut communities in which the flower oF savage life was 
Batting Into barbarism, ar.d slowly Fruiting into tiVilisatWH-,' 
The carlicsS culture caught its tone from peace, and tin era 
of cOoqsiest h^d yet iippeaPHi, and wmirinnicaLion was prob- 
ably Freet tliasi hi later epochs of war and conquest. Much is 
sigtiiiicd by the face that r everywhere the war-g-cd ia the 
younger god, not iJie older, as perpetual Mr would have made 
him-' 

DcdbtlctE, Mr Williams has drawn a picture of the earliest 
men which, csOcpt in SO Ear ns war is concerned, will ryot meet 
with the approval of many modern axithrcpologiEts, still less 
with that of thcae who,. holding to the parallel of the : ndivirlual 
and the ract h seek to explain nil the pugnaoty and the ( fighting 
ierttinet r of childhood AS inh?rttefl «9 horn a prsmilive era o: 
contlnuaL waTfars and iaLcrtribal, interfanliliil r intei-jindivitluiftl 
straggle, 

Dr □, G- Brintnn 1 rejects Mr WbUam&’s views, with the 
declaration that the "anchor ia about a century behind timer, as 
every student of the mctr.nl remains of earliest man iuuws She- 
jinihlfiil and irrefutable evidence of his worse than bnrbaToua, 
his really hfiital condition, apart from all tompaiiwns with 
modt-rn Sivmget' 

There ii much Lruth in Hr Brmcoivs oontentioo, wbidi ia 
lhc view of those who do nob with Major Powell (jej;, p. inj)* 
deny the prCgT^ of hniirajiity from militancy tn industrialism, 
fro 111 perpetual warfare to more or less stable peaceful iCLl^ity. 
Major Powell aud Sii-s school reject the theory that ‘savagery 
is it statu of perpetual warfare; thnt Lhc life oF the savage is 
nr.e of ceaseless bloodshed; that the men of this frirliesl sl;ig* 
of culture live but to kill and devour one another j and that 
infanticide is the common practice . 1 War itself, hns, tike nil 
Oth or human institutions, "developed from very lowly begin- 
nings to an advanced stag* of Orgarcimllflia,' Social growths 
preceded the Advance from t ho how and arrow to the Oalling 
gon, frt>m the stone club to the Mauser riSse, burn the cttio& 
in the modem battleship ; great wans wise posterior to great 
11 Si<ttW T N.5* TTf, p. 
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peoples- Tilt vrai'-S of savagery were but small inHetrttptldnH of 
pdrMLtS oT peace, and probably no Wfttfl of baflwfifi peoples 
tile vyc-tld ever knew w-Ste So destructive or curried on on so kr^c 
fL scale as have been SOfflfi of the ways of civilised ration 6. 
The theory of evolution, and .mar. as an intellectual animal, 
may be held to predicate, £□: ibe earliest known world of 
hmflin beings, ^rc-up upon group of SaT-ngeBj scattered over all 
the habitable earth. Out of wiiOsfi- peaceful efforts Ihe beginnings 
of art, science and region arose, and from whose clashing? 
and crunbiniiigfl tn later ages tba peculiarities of die first 
civilisations and tkedi successors were produced 

Mi ntal Charaeter of certain- lYtHatior Pwfhl - — Mr Curds 
Estimate of the Aborigine?; of Auatmlia is as follows (136, I, 
p. 4s} r 1 The mental cbaiuctenitics. of thE bla^lcH are worthy of 
notice. The black, Especially in. bis wild stats, is quicker 
in the action of bin mind, mote observant and more aelfidimt 
than tbs English peasant, but leva steady, persevering and 
calculating, Jiis tnind in many rKpecej is Lh,U of a (child. In 
nor aboriginal ficbool? it has beep found that die pupil 
m Si tens reiiwlidg, writing find arithmetic mere quickly Lhan cks 
KiLglish. child, lie will also amuse himself with rtedipg stones 
as long as he is under (Il-s influence of Lite whites; and avail 
himself of his writing 10 oafie.qjcaid with hi? absent friend? 
He also shows a lilting foT picture?, whli which he loves to 
adoru the walla of his hut. At this point, however, lie 
stops, and, mstesd of advancing, It Is dfintful whether he will 
fully maintain through middle what he learnt in youth, lit 
moat respects it ts clear that die savage ionaoi &c tailed to the 
lepai if anr efoilisation iff i? siwfflt gmiratiott ; but there nrc 
no grounds for supposing that he would not continue to 
advance from generation t& geraratlon with continuous 
cultivation. 1 

Concerning the natives, uf the Andaman Islands, Mr M. V- 
Furtnun says 1 : 'One efteh heat* the English sdiPclboy 
described £5 a savage, and after siutcetl years' experience of the 
Andamanese, I find that in many ways they deadly resemble 
the average lawei-dttH English country schoolboy.' 

Kmik (3 u, p. 44) cites with, qpprovjil the statement cf 
Captain Binrer concerning the West Sudanese : r Th* blank is 
a child, and will king remain so.’ As will be eceji later, all 
these Elftleteenta need qualification. 

* Joint. Aiiihf- /ilit - . r XXVI, p. 3$p. 
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Or lie JPasEds Indians, whose < industrious habits, field ity, 
mid mildness nf deposition, docility, and, It may tre ^uddcdj 
personal beauty* lapecifllSy of the child^n wofStefi, 8 criado 
them very attractive to the Portuguese cnlniiistE in the region of 
die Ammons, Mr H.. W, Rates, cells us { 4 ?, p. i^) h that 1 had 
the ambition of tic chiefs (if some of these, jnduscr.ous Ltihos 
been turned to tile acqiiisitinji of wealth, probably we ahnuld 
havd seen indigetuwa civilised nations in the heart of Scuthi 
America similar to those found on die Andes of Fcni mid 
Mexico/ The icschBtbility of those fwb » aeon fa™ the 
readiness with, which Lft*y have adopted many customs and 
notions of tie whites. 

Another 1 fundamental defect df character’ In the Anm- 
iKinlan Indian, besides the i^oiiimurjlsLic :den of property, is the- 
absence of ' any notion of doiaCsti eating any animals fur liss as 
food/ a nodon which, even nrtder the inAuenoe of civilisation 
— tfiOj 1 have taken to i h e hen, but not welt to the oic, sheep and 
hog — seems to ct)ni.o hatd to thru. This; 'defect in Lbe 
Indian channel',' according to Mr Rairei (+nj p. 9D>, is due to 
;li* 'domination of the forest', 1 which Sres he'd tnesc native 
races, (jack fram progress Luwaids civilisation. 

Of the Ort.ng-tubua, who dwell in the maisr.y, foifslcd 
tegEon In tire neith-wcst purr nf Faienahmig, Sumatra, Captain 
Zella tells ue (654, p. ay) that they are one of Lhc moil 
primitive peti|i]tiS in Btfetmraj although, s-0 fat as ctmrnnter and 
general behavioui arc concerned, thej| tank. higher than Lht 
Eatms, who are much mere highly civilised'; here, as In certain 
other cases, cannibalism is found with lhs mote civilised bits. 
Indeed, 41s M, ZabcTowski says {694, ^4), antbropcphflgy 25 

hardly a primitive custom, fiiocc 1 it requires lire development 
of considerable social incqualicy to pfer-toit cm-tain men to 
consider other men as a species of game.' 

Qce might also refer - to the Maoris of New Zealand, 
who, at the beginning of the pressnt century were fierce 
cannibals, buthaTe now sir representatives in the New Zealand 
I^LaLahiTE, and evidence abundant potvera of adaptation and 
improvement, 1 The native menubars of both branches of tire 
Legislature:, *re are told, ‘take rt dignified, active and intelligent 
part in the debates, especially in those having any reference to 
Maori interests/ And Mr Kidd is led tn remark GHKHipfrg thEs 
pccplc {3=5, p. =93), " though they at* slowly disappearing 

1 Aferw > t , 2897. p- 433 - 
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herDLe til* T»ce of higher social efficiency, with which they have 
come into contact, they do not appear to eLicv/ any iniglfetiapi 
incapacity for aasim Hating European ideas, or for acquiring 
proficiency in any branch of European learning, 1 

PtOfejaor BLumcntd-fa recent studies of the TagHs snd 
Dthpj Malays of the Philippines sLlqw Elis very great native 
ability nf Ihia sleek, which has produced posts- n.r.d men or 
science Like Riral, Uttlraftxri like Luna, painters ftisd artists 
like Rrsureccion Hidalgo and Jurm Luna, besides lawyers aod 
pliygacia as in abundance and g«ld juid silversmiths, wosd 
carvers, etc., of a high cicei oT merit The Malay peoples 
nf Java and St] maini, to sop untiling nr iheii oanuiiera In 
Madagascar, have ahoduisid men &nd women who Certainly do 
not suffer from comparison with the average of the Aryan or 
Semitic rites, while not a fear of them would take very high 
rank even tiler*. 

Many primitive peoples, Like seme of the A Trier Lean ludiane, 
do; Attas of Liirm, the Knimaji of Liberia, the B ashmen of 
Eoutli Africa, certain Australian tribes, etc.., while Capable of 
absorbing a great deui of the cnllure of the white race, feeling, 
the Lack a\ then ■ Id t*ihtb\ with ils o;i ad vantages. weary -or 
die new civilisation acid fade away individually unci racLalLv. 
It Is not incapacity For civilisation so much as rlislik* for it and 
lave of the old. that cause 30 often the abandonment of the 
i;cwir acquired culture by tbe ex^avagt or ex-bnihariaiL Sucfi 
tetepses a; that or the Asia educated by the Arch bishop of 
Manila ; the Brasilian Indian, who graduated from & medical 
college ■ the yourg Krumon cited by Dr Uoraet ; the FwegiArw 
of Captain Fitiroy, etc,, b-svE been a-Wigncd an exaggerated 
importance in raw paychcdngy. In reality, the Robinson 
CruHoes, Pitcairn Islanders, hermits and lel.ipsed Outs of the 
grea: civilised races outweigh Lhe S c aid call for moje esplau=o 
tion, Primitive peoples under the esAtf rnlc of our culture, 
young country reenilti in the barracks, and school-children 
have much in common ; imstalgia and the melancholy phthisis 
that Follows gsl A hold upon them, because, as Dr LAS&gtM has 
Raid, 1 diK'plioe, narrow subordination, impost! upcaL them 
conalarttl v depressing unrest and rastrai nt. ' Zabnrowaki, who 
□ice Ijssegtie, compares with the recruits, who, besides the Wb- 
Suioua remem hrartoc of their lost liberty, are under (he pain 
of a new rtgifiu and a new miifat, the school-children of tlw 
present day, who, 'intensely over-dri vep, conic to present 
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the same symptoms oT c impression. ’ A unvote, a aoidicj, a, lover, 
a ctiLLd B3st ai all, knows what it i& Lo be homesick, and (o feel 
that lass of liberty which makes life scarcely worth the living, 
and for which a.Ll the. 1 iidvanci.ges 1 of so-called civilisation ore 
but a mean wmpeitHitieKi. 

Tfe Samgt, fhi ChUd } and the /ntyrurr.-— That the mind 
of the savage must be characterised as insane is- a view held by 
not a ft*- recant mitera, who are; represented by Dr Friedm-in n , 
when he EnyS 1 s ( The stale of primitive thought is nothing more- 
tmr less than insanity, and has its parallel only in our asylums 
Jot mental diseases.' lessening by antilogy, confusion nF the 
real and the ideal, word-plays itotl Fig a rad. vc Language are, 
however, even now Loo common normally among all races Sind 
conditions of men, to be regarded ns evidences of ail unsound 
mind. That the whole earth was once peopled bp lunatics is a. 
[hsory which the arts, the iuvenumns, the institution:!, the 
languid of even the lowest races of mankind render absolutely 
untenable, No ineTC jraycDpstSi laid the foundations of 
astronomy, invented th? boomerang, Or changed the wild grass 
iota the beautiful Ihdiari <mcii. The earliest peoples, like 
so many normal Endivicuajfi to-day, may have resemble d the 
lunatic without sharing his Sunrcy, just ns they liiiv-e approached 
the genius without possessing bis intellect, in hath which 
respects I hey are. nearer the chi ld. 

In his volume on Saaity xu-tf Inanity (42.^ p. r^st), Dr 
Mercier Says : 1 A mafl who is newbie eo count above who 
waiki about naked rer-^vi papufe, adorning his person only with 
feathers and tawdry ornaments, would ordinarily be Cilfed 
insane j but if be lias * black akin, and livea or. tiro banks 
of ihe Congo, he is considered an average spscimEii of normal 
humanity, 7 Insane conduct, Dr Mercicr toils us, 'QUUitit ha 
corrected,' and conduct he de-Hnes as 1 the adjustment Qi 
the err:; n ism Lo the envi m nitient, 1 With this understanding, 
ihe savage is rn no wise insane, even though ir.ranity and 
kindred tonus *f mental diieasS may prevail, ft* some author- 
ities maintain, more commonly atpiong savages and bar banana 
than among the higher races, and many □? the comparisons 
and rappnh-htmwfc instituted by Llic Italian schools of Ctifll- 
IndcgfF and psychiatry, fait » piece* upon close nominatim. 
To a very great extant the same may bs said of the parallel 
sought to be establish rid. eg., by Dr CJifcrd Allbut, between 
JfFircrt, E.S., IV. p. 357, 
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th c mentally d ideated and the nc-ntiil of did — the view tiiAt (he 
dii.lt] is practically in Jni insane state of mind, though of a 
somewhat primitive sort. Fw Dr Allbut, children 'hive iti 
pmniary forma, what in complex ar.d derived forms is tb? 
insanity oF cdulis/ and the in agination of Children is ' the 
vestibule af the insanity of adulK. J R-Jt these writers eraggcT- 
ate toe danger cf t the fuiry drSams and preLty fancies ed 
childhood/ their conTusion of the teal and the unreal, thar 
seenj'nglj' absurd cemceitH or thought and expression. Tiie 
child, who, Lie^-SY having seen such things before, but fimiSiat 
with that wherewith she compared them, called e pot of 
beautiful firah green ferns 'a pot of green feathers/ was 
fftr from being i n -iin*. tnalcmg the very best use possihLe of the 
environment. -So with many of the Beaming quaint and 
e.unous observations of children recorded by Ilartmann, Pre- 
sident Mall, Professor Brown, Ptnofessor Russell, and cithers 
who have- studied 'the con*St1t4 of children's rnLclds/ ‘she 
thoughts and rtaaonijigs of children/ etc. The Law of 
evolution ii being iLLostmlad hero instead oF the mi law n£ 
chaos. 

In a 7ery suggestive article on * Polk- Lore- in Mental 
Pathology/ Dr Eugenio Tahri, of Ger.es, M"i er discussing die 
general characteristic oF persecutory^ delirium, panopihobia, 
paiscmLicsitLon, religious deLirium, delij[u.m or ambition, erotic, 
hypochondriac delirium, logolatry, name and number prejudice 
and mupina, paranoia, enigmas, coujuradOns, an nudism, iocohiftr- 
snt episodes, double personalities.. hulhnri tuitions, etc., comes to 
the FoiLowLDg conclusions ^daE, p. 4tS) : 

"r. Ddnionj is itateitnir.cd by the apparition and the 
hegemony of given images ar.d tendencies which nre summed 
up in superstition and acquire the character of an tdesdive 
mo no ip as m. a. Li Ice, Images and tcadenciaa are mot with as 
sole and uncoil hasted manifestations of the intelligence in 
primitive man ; And they bic inliciitcd, but enfeebled and 
latent In more developed man, 5. Between the group of 
Ibcse primitive ideas and that of the more recent Edeis chare 
la in the complete and developed man a disparity of energy 
and an auLogotiism or function quite to tlie advantage of the 
latter. 4. The clinical genesis -of delirium— whatever it may 
be — consists in !hc victory of the Buperatitious tendencies, 
which Msume the upper hand, This mod ides the type of 
intellects*] GO 1 1 is Li Lutidn, which, developed and savage At Ohe 
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arad the ainfie time, degenerates into a real caricature Mil beats 
:r. its defcr-nily the stamp of morbid. origin. g. The suprem- 
acy of Lise auperatitEoua tendencies Is dTeCte-d in 1 5: i- paranoiac by 
a congenital prevr.irrice of development, in the non -degenerate 
Sonarie by a ftfuraiyiis uf die higher functions.- 1 

Mysticism, the one thing common to the savage, Eh* 
nOTfltal n i in i and the lunatic, is the one tiling which, in the 
dirfaring ways it obtains among Them, distinguishes them from 
one another, and distingo ishca th* degenerate lunatic from the 
und-egeneratfc 'With primitive man,' says Tanzi, 'mysticism 
it the Slide treasure of a great poverty, the best he has in his 
brain, the fnrit and the Bower of hi* inEeUigeiVW- Fof the 
uncivilised normal man it is a fettering of cor.scLsticc, that 
■coition of it which is ready to be icsS* a mnemonic airrvival not 
far fnjan being submerged in the unconscious In the paranoiac 
it is the revival u\ an obsolescent fmoctlon-j what is reborn 

from the ruins, file eefeai&d, ri sing again. In the non- 

dergenetahs lunatic it La the -wretched residuum of a disaster, the 
little and the worse that discasr hns :par«J. J 

In Other wttfdB, this iny*Hca,[ prajadtee, dlu-stse in its 
attribute*, ir.artss the brains of all men. In ibo savnge it is 

ntonaich of all j :□ the normal man it is reduced to a state 

of servitude, — a poetic tendency, or -m accessory diversion 
of thought ■ in the lunatic, eirher in its ovrn strength as 
a victorious rebel., or by reason of paralyses of the opposite 
tendencies, as n last supentitior., it btcomSIs flga-m ill* 
sovereign. 

The child, too, has parallel stales of mind which ar# clearly 
seen an the phenomena of ddiwtons find illusions, fads and 
findts, qutiLioniiap arid c.ft£maiis»i£r, nonsense-talk, kuiguige- 
pLay, verbigeration, etc, Hallucination Furnishes an insercsting 
mfiprtxJimwirf 1 Children wOu-ld net pauieipnte w I ill such 
vivacity mid interest, in the her ions which constitute their 
games, if, in playing, they were not scmi-halluclnated. s And 
primitive man likewise- 

The paranoiac, the child and the savage all vivify nature j 
'with them, 1 to use Ty lot's apt expression, ‘anything- is some- 
body 1 ; Avery fact Is a deed, nothing is i.ithuriess ; the dead 
ate more alive even than the living; night is no vrh.lt less 
empty than day, sky and sea than mountain aod forest Pride 
nnd morbid ambition also link together the paranoiac, the 
savage and (tie child. Tribe after lrib* call themselves ' tiieu,' 
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1 ttie people 1 j the paranoiac is 'Pope,' ' Empeioi,' ( God. 1 ; 
children ran through a gamut of higher personalities. The 
cult of the word, ioggLatry., verbigeration, neologism ore 
common to child, savage arid lunatic The panUiCteC lists a 
detiiham of speech ; mJthy saV&ge tribes lack general tet iiLS for 
elententaty things, but revel in a wealth of synony^ doublets, 
Specifying woids, etc.,, and verba whose conjugation caoocni- 
pktes ail pos-i tians &mf aLtitudes, Children 1 divert themselves 
with mete words, rhyming chera, Singing them, careless tri their 
nonsenSiCMlriess, They invent teGrai thiOugh very pleas-ute of 
vetblgerating.* Inline tiijmner 1 races ir, their childhood, Lli the 
new delight or speech, neologise without regard to use or 
necessity, impoverishing their language by making it plethoric 
of synonyms 1 = f>, p, 404), 

No me^np^rstil ion is another tiring that beJonp to the 
psyoopathj the child and the primitive races ol" men. In the 
names oF self and of other beings the magic mid the mystery 
of the word linger long- The child, the snvugc mid the 
paranoiac love ninny names, like to change them, conceal them 
from strangers, etc. In his study of the neologisms of the 
insane, Tanzi comes to the conclusion that delusive idea* 
are imiaie, and fettoat for primitive peoples the highest 
expression nf rhcii normal thought, receding later with the 
growth of culture and iiuel lecruaJ development. This view 
of trie Inheritance of delusive ideas It not commended hy 
Ronratoni . 1 

Lc lion has little opinion oF rhe reason and logic nf children 
and primilive man, ‘Let ono try by reasoning/ he says {3$ f, 
p. 131), 'to coiivittcfi primitive miisds—Kiwges and children, 
for example — anrl rie '.vill realise the fen tils value possessed by 
this method of argumentation/ Speaking of the child's iaiLune 
to diitLiigirish between the reason of an act and its form, 
G-uy&u observes (35 j„ fk 38}: ‘ This confusion of reason and 
form exists in a not less striking degree among savages and 
priii' ihvfl peoples. And it is upon this confusion that is bastd 
trie sacred character of religion ritet .' 

Tarda, in his 'Social Lo^ic,’ notes many resemblances 
between the savage and the child in matters oF fading, belief, 
individual sm .1 SOeDal ilttion- Gh Horen and savages seem 
always to have some fixed Erisa, some 'subject of privileged 
preoccupation/ and civilisation {like education) is often 
1 HdU Sierini., ]8^0t p. Jj. 
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impDBEiblc without an 1 attenuation of belies.' Perhaps Lkc 
greatest c^lieF Of faith, of primiti.™ man is ionguage itself™ ■ 
fiVStiifisz tumiaa — though Tarde g-Dcs a little coo far when he 
declarer that 1 rhe Baa^Ereton speech haE don:- mme to binder 
the assimilation of Brittany to Fmnce, ihfln Ch ri sfi;:. n i>:y EG aid 
it, (&3 1 , p 11): Savages and children ore alike again in 

their tendency to f receire ali Eorts of ideas, of Er.rinely hetero- 
geneous origi ns, with cm L thinking of making them harmonise 
one with another iti the The imagination of children is 

diverse like that of the primitive races of men, hat ail have 
Lyitrnwed Largely from ' die Eden of dreams and the Hell of 
nightmare.' Tardc is not quite Fair to the American Indian, 
when ho thus sums up the imaginative flfllure of tbt Bflvag-e : 
’The Negro is imaginative bur incoherent; he combines 
rather than co-ordinates his thought. The Redskin has more 
sequence in his itEeai, bLL has fewer f?r them, The Polynesian, 
superior Ln both, :s already capable of systematising, dramatis- 
ing, OTgunis-ing-' With respect to attention : 1 Prehistoric nan, 
Like the iftvflgee of lo-day, JPid like children, must have been, 
when Intelligent, very spontaneously attentive to articulate 
snoods, and, consequently, very w-di endowed fen invention 
Os well ftS for lirghisLic imilfitfon (631, I>. 

Will and Personifteuliott * — The statement oi Riliot (536, p- 
303) that 'for primitive man all is r.n.Lmnte, furi of arbitrary 
caprices, or desires, of intention^, And. particularly, of mysteries, 
because every thing is unforeseen \ it is the- reign of universal 
eontingchCy^ is hardily justifiable in the Sight of the tost and 
most recent etitdlw of savage and bnrtiarous life. 

The savage's sense nf will has been well described by Dr 
D. -G. Brinton h ‘Te the primitive man, as we know him, the 
sense of individual power, Lhat which metaphysicians colt "free 
wit!" was vary oiescrit. The strong, the mighty, vnis whit 
emt-ed his admiration above ail else. I Lis ideal was the man 
who could do what II* wished er willed to do. The savage 
acknowledges no theoretic limit to the will asy mor* than doss 
the religious enthusiast. It can move mono tains and cojifttiffH 
rivens. It Cm? act. rvt indefinite distanccE, and its force is 
jmeasareiBsa. In due religion of ancient Egypt, the higiuEst 
gods could be made tn serve th.o will of a man did lie but vsg 
the proper formula C-F command. 1 

No better psychological Biay has been written for some 
1 irrirwr, M.S,, IV, p. 4 53. 
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time than Mlaa Alice FTetclier’i 'Notes on Curtain Beliefs 
concerning Vi r i'.L Power among the Siouan Tribes *— a papfcr 
Ml of most suggestive facts, snd a gud antidote to much of 
l"ii 4 writing r-ibout primitive people to bo found in many modern 
pa^cliolo|ie.s. It bear^ 04t much of what Di Urinton has 
said. Idee men of cmr awn nee, the Indian was Conscious 
wit bin himself of the power or will that permeated the universe 
The 1 other -scares, * which primitive man* like the child, Vcl-S w, 
possessed litis will ot power, 'dim or c lea r, J accordin c; as they 
were inanimate Livings, c? men or gods. Tii-srs Ls lope in what 
so man.}' metaphysicians Save chosen la term the i lloglt of the 
sivag; and the child. Both, aL least, uniJUtl all nolur-s by 
P*rlOttLflng it. 

Biete, in 1 1 in fiJir'l-mt/iHy i>f ib$ M<foj>hvrii {154)* dhcasses 
ir. gteat detail the parallel between the thought of the 
childhood of the individual and the childhood of (he 
rate, in so far as the poison ideation of all nature and the 
animating of the Inanimate are concerned- i> savagery and 
modern pEiHowpfiy, jm barbarism and the highest religions* in 
no-culture nnd. in all-culture, '.vc find more or Eess evidcucS of 
belief in (he “■ souring uf everything in the universe. The 
fancy of our children, die wort^ of our lesicons, the myths we 
have not yet jOi^oLLcli, the Leliglons we pttjfesi, the art me 
preserve* the architecture wc imlLate, painting, sculpture, IrtUsic, 
poetry* (he philosophy Of the metaphysicians and of the igne-r- 
oc.t common people hrisile even y&i with metaphors that tell 
the same; tale. And when children and primitive peoples lake 
these thin^ for icfllirics,’ says Biesc (54, p irfi^ they see hot 
utterly deceived- The chad's instinct, the savaged 
the wisdom cl the genius and the philosopher are One — the 
universe really is animate, ensouled. and man could not do 
Otherwise than think it so. This enECniment of all is the host 
utiiissry thought of man bifid. Tti fact, the pluy qF fancy fore- 
shadowa the icaliLy of experience. 

Not quite of the Hunt sert is the opinion of Perea. who 
spsasla of (486, p, rrir); 'A jJtff rv : l ivfi COhfusion ■which the 
child and the savage would make between the animate and 
inanimate- This confusion exists less still with the young 
civilised individual' than wilh the savage of tmdayd Most of 
the philoKonhioal writers have, indeed, dismissed the question 
with much Iras attention and inquiry than even Perai lifts 
devoted to it, 
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T11 her chapter on ' The Child's First Ideas,’ Miss Luru> 
broso obsorves that ^ these ideas ntc very imperfect, not be- 
cause Lle method of riaiOning; ia imperfect, bur just because 
the child judges ratic-nally according to the data furnished 
him by til a experience ’ (jfig, p. 44). Thus J when the child 
and the ravage think the enho th* voice of a human being, 
the image in the minor a penwn, attribute life tc a straw that 
moves, believe that God [a v: arm or cold, Or ask wher£ the 
waher goes that is evaporated, they ire not putting; forth un- 
reason, for they do not know, they cannot imagine, a scriet of 
causes and effects different ftnm those whisk they observe every 
day/ later, witfr too observation of many more things *nd 
facts, * reason ing s ml the Critical SCftse of things develops in 
them/ £0 also with other imperfect judgments of children. 
TLtpir imperfect and absurd ideas about tiine and death 'arc 
important to know, btCuus* Liiey lie close to the tcliafs of 
saV3gHi, and so give the explanation of primitive religions, 
shedding Light aL=o upon childish metals, Upon that intfifier. 
cncc to the loss of n, krrtd ind ividu.il, which we take to be 
insensibility, lvlieraas, in truth, children, having no idem of 
death or oF separation, cannot feel the pun w* <Jo from these 
events. ' With the child, Indeed, its reasoning is : thc result of 
all Lke factors of its intellectual iilc, and furnishs* the way to 
rind the ituogmi'a of its mental prOgiess' { p, 58). Much of 
the seeming incongruity of die savagt'a ideas, as of that of the 
first ideas of the child, is, in a sense, perfectly normal and 
natural, and arises from associations apt and fitting for the 
individual concerned. The recent studies- of Zrehfttt itrid 
Ament have thrown smith light upon the problem a of the 
association of idea* in children j a good study cf the tdei- 
asspciaticiHS of primitive pcopics is yet a dstideratviri- 

S&grestivfL — Guy&u consider* that Lhe stale or the child aL 
th “ mom ent of birth is com parable to that of a hypnotised in- 
dividual — both aic characterised by lhe same SidelSm (ofcoenW 
of ideas), or the sun* passive ntonoVdewm (dommauari of a 
single idea.}. Asl young children, moreover, arc hypnctisabie, 
and easily hypnodsablc, remarkably open to suggestion and 
auto-saggestion- Further, i ftll that the voting child feels ia a 
suggestion, nhicti will give place to a habit, propagated same- 
titues throughout Life, as one sees perpetuated certain LmprW- 
sions af tenor inculcated into children by their (raises' (1.59^ 
p. tti). 
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Df Thomas, ifi his Biudy of 1 Suggestion ' p. 3?), 

^servos e l lf the cbiLd, more tbaa th e him MSB, yields so 
aasLlu to ill] the suggesvions of example, obeys sometimes the 
least" impulse, it is becoase his p 0 *er of TEF.efititin is Still 
v(jtt' fe^blej it is because he has no m tolled personalty, m 
profound habitudes, no fl*ed rules of conduct capable of 
orienting his lire, 1 Not s& Hoe, however, is tlie statement 
which Dr Thomas makes concerning primiitiw mnu : ‘The 
iowei races risecnWe the child io this respect. The Fu^ians, 
for aiampSc^ have, if wc me to brieve the accounts of traveller*, 
an aptitude for imitation SO CWrvB lions tlmt they repiodurc 
BponfitlWQuaij the gwtunifl o£ pctEotia who speak to them.’ 
N&t ad lower races are bo characterised at least, 

A further MfnpBJMcm Dr Thomas ventures with the fflW-n- 
ta.lly Stud physically defective : 'The same facts, more or .Less 
Attenuated, it ;s true, in ay be observed in tile rase of feeble 
mi lids, in thetase nf those who possess an organisation si ckly, 
exocssively impressionable, and suited to receive all imprints, 
HtJtW Lhe mobility of their character > hence, also, the ahso 
lute empire which certain prisons have over them. 1 

But here, i M elsHwtuftre, the normality of the wvag*, the 
immaturity of chc child, the defect nr degeneracy of the adult, 
interfere with the parallelism of the psychic Facte, Many of 
the most inteieSLing facts DOOIlKldi with the subject of hyp- 
ronsrr. ari<J suggestion flnUOtig primitive peoples may be lead 
in Dr Stoli'j vnluaWfl treatise, where the liiti itl-ees rfi& cf iug- 
gesDott among the lower races o: men ii fully exploited- 

hnXaiim .- -The vast importance of imitation and its rfii 
in all the activities of childhood and adult life have been 
emphasised by all philosophers. Gustave Tarda, in Lii* very 
suggestive volumes on ‘The Laws of Imitation/ 1 Social Logic," 
etc. r and P.-ofessor J . Mark bald win, to his Child and tJaJlaity 
Itave vary reoenldr discussed die subject Its masterly fashion, 

‘Whenever there is question, of contracts, seTvioeB r eon- 
slraints, 1 says M. Tarde (6»&, p. vil.L ‘we have :o do with 
imitation. When man spsali s, piays, fightis, works, carves, paint*, 
vcteliics, he does nothing but mike new eMamnica nf veibal 
siens, of rites, oF Eword-Olcva or gan-shots, oi industrial or 
crLlitlc processes* of poetre forms, of modeli- - 3ft a word, 
objects of lira irritation, spontaneous Or pbii^atoty, codec: o :-' 
nr unconscious, voluntary Grin voiutitsjy, intelligent or sheepish, 
sympathetic or odious, admiring or envic us f bltt l lasts, den 
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always, It is die best' ttmchstanB foi- distinguishing whs: is 
social and what is vital, AtL that man -does without haring 
Learned it by thi efcumpk o( others — wniking: crying, eating, 
Loving even, in the grossest sietis* of chi term— is purely vital } 
whilst walking in a certain way, in gymnastic step, lialtiing, 
singing an air, preferring s.r table certain dishes 02 one’s own 
country, and bchuving there properly, coardr.g according CO the 
taste of the day a fashionable woman, idJ this h tocial. The 
itiyentcH' who ijurugntatas a new species of action, such as 
weaving hy steam, telephoning, moving a carriage hy eiectiitLty, 
performs himself n aOttal work only in so Tar as ho has com- 
bined old examples, And in so far aa his combination is 
destined to serve as an example itself. 1 

In another iuteicstinji voltitna M. Tarda takes up the brief 
of the other side, and in 1 Universal Opposition 1 hwiPrsttM 
of the Ttnliiec, conn overlies, debates, gonleiis, 

scrngplcE, ■n-aTBj dcstmetiv-cueis, spoliation, sr.tiLhcscs, contrails, 
dijsooan(ies r contta-iiniiljcutjes of all sorts, which seem to nmiie 
in ail stages of physical, vital, is'-fititnl existence a:-, eiej-ntlly 
defiling succession of pairs of contraries, " C > endless war, an 
everlasting MEJiichse.no day. The relation in which opposition, 
properly understood, stands Willi respect tu sympathy, pectus, 
solidarity, federation, love, gopdnes^ harmony, imitation, etc-, 
is thus cpigrammatically stated (p. vlji.}: J Marriage alone is 
fecund, not die duel.; with on: the tttYHitivenesf of genius, 
daughter of the innate sympathy of man, the s,ocr*i ftiilit would 
certain!)' nut have sufficed to give origin to human progress. 1 

‘Imitation and Allied Activities' forma the subject of the 
first volume of the C/u'M ObstTvalious, the data for whrdl 
have been collected by the teachers and students of the 
Normal School at Worcester, M#iS, Miss HeskrlL'E volume— 
the interesting introduction is by Fmfes90r E, H- Rcssell — 
crmiiiina Ljn;l plain, nm 1 am is tied entries of ohild-phcaomejia 
or ituicadoti {aga r- 3 years, ; flgis tag ; ages 4-5, *30; 
ages s-C, ra 1 ; ages d-y, 12-3 ; ages 7-8, 91 ; ages 6-9, ogfis 
g-To r 87 j. ages roir, S3 1 ages j 1- 1 a, 45] ages ta-rS, 107) of 
all Bioi Ls and TOrieties, mechanical, sensory, motor, psychical, 
social, sesthetio, linguistic, sorisric, mor-4], drsmtUtC, vocal, etc,— 
flu array of evidence which seems amply tp justify the line® of 
Wordsworth which appear Upon the titk-page : 

'.As if Ids iv!HdIe rccLlior 
VYCec eiidtesd imtlaikitl, 1 
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Theaa records have been charted out by Miss Caroline 
fc'rear, of Stanford Uni verity, to show the things Or pCiWtiS 
imitated, die smt of imilauGr., die exnchifiSS of tbs imitation, 
:hc persons with wtintn the child plays, and the proportionate 
i - l i i f :l l i i 'm l o[ action, speech, stmtid. Miss Freai calls attention 
to (ha &ict that 'the proportion or initiation of adults Ijft pro- 
portion that increases with the age of the child) ; = tar In excess 
of imitation of other children or of aiiErtWllV whik the per- 
cents^ of imitation of thin gjs 'is too (light to ureriL representa- 
tion. 1 But many more studies i and investigations arc needed 
to make certain the i iiterpretat ion of Lhcsn results, With the 
years ' direct imitation * ( c th.r more immediate, more instinctive, 
ItB voluntary, sometimes reflex, at fill events i impulsive imita- 
tion 1 ) decreases, while playing ( H the mote dramatic form, of 
imitation '} increases- In the early years imitation of action 
pPSOOnqtrales over that of speech, suggesting {the author re- 
marks) that F possibly in I at ea-rly ye&ts tno much Is made of 
teaching language, and more attention should dc given to hand, 
nnd body Activity," though, here wain, more data are resulted 
to male certain the point, Mist. Freaf notes also ' tine increas- 
ing combi an I ion of d umahe speech with dramatic action, and 
the deereas log occurrence of playing by simple notion alone.' 
The tendency for the child CO play with adults * :is marked 
daring the first yfcif, 1 while daring the nsKt twa pi three years 
1 he is satisfied tn play by hnnsel^a tendency which decreases, 
as 1 with ulc dEvelopment of the sooipi instinct the tendency to 
play with other children iiiereares rapidly apd steadily," and 
there are LneraUdng numbers of gTcups of children p Laying 
cogeth^r — a Tact ■which, the author stems to third:, ‘ nui 1 
indicate that, while at hrGt tire child needs slronfr aulhariEaLive 
control, yet, beginning perhaps at four, he needs more and 
more democradic association with his follows, with its Increased 
possibilities of scuf-directkin 1 (any), 

Taken altogether, these imiLati.nn-obseL’vatSo’ns show hnw 
tSftlly human the young human being Is, how far removed he 
is in many respects from the rrteic animal, how prophetic, 
Tather than atavistic;, *re hi 3 actions mid their goals of thought 
Miss Frea* "a pedagogical suggestions arc as follows i J (a) The 
natural tendencies □ ( children tndirats that adaptations of adLlSt 
occupations furnish beftithy material fur part of tire activity of 
(he Iriiideigftrten. {£) From the age of four ai Avc years con- 
siderable play Simula be given ta the free tlcvelcpmCtil of 
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children in conneeLLOu with their social insLineis. (j) Ili Lho 
early years oF school Life ttftlsw atoould ha given a prominent 
place- The formal teaching uL languagE should be subordinate. 
Verbal espressiftn ihould bo developed EpoiiCinMIuly 3 ji cuu« 
necfioqa with achon,' There is danger, however, in too much 
imitation, ever, under tbs belt OQndit ions- 

‘The model is the death -of aLL formative worJc/asyS Heydaer 
in his essay oa the child-mind, For 1 it is fiufcr, 1 to use the 
words of Ans-bacher, ‘Co make men out of children than to 
make children out of men.' Tn learning language, in coxing: 
60 n knowledge Ot" Lhe ditTcrerjoss bctw-cn literary and «$ 
Ik]u;aS speech, bcLweeu written language and hoiffliedielect, in 
substituting new, strange nciJ ■ and phrases for tiie old fanuliai 
ones, the child is often in the position _ of the adult learner of 
a foreign idiom. 1 Tn marry the written kngimge with the 
dialect V 50 that no bustard fonui Me generated —is, Hilde- 
brand remarks, one of the ieachar's greatest tasks. 

Tzfow.—H it wftni possible to exclude imimtion and cO 11- 
raminatiort as important factors in the regulation of child-life 
among tbs civilised races of to-day. One could see in the * bar,' 
of plays and games* the reserve of Days heroic gxi;;, jnd 
of childitn of ho 1I1 sexes bcfcic adults, with regard to then 
favourite games cud amusements, thfcii pet -viimals and l:ti:e 
saTvctu 5 Ln.es and hiding-pi trees in the garret or the forest, the 
CellEf pt tbr hil'laide, their sccjcL languages end thei- treat 
me lit oF natutaL and artificial o upsets, many foehi permitting a 
rapprtxknrKTti with practice and usages of savage n.nd haw 
bsWOUS peoples ull over the globe. Hut an childhood taboo is 
more of am incident 01 an a&ciden; than A system — due tu a 
hundred independent CnU^s rather than subject toon* dcmii- 
niflnt idle . Ot lieJief- Tn children we sec the divert elements, 
which, fiowlng together and bcCOiriing iirreSWtf, appear here 
and there all over tlie world oji system* of 1 thou shalt not 1 ; 
in childhood iliey are stilt in a state of dux, the systematising 
forte or religion .ted society malrcs them stable in savagery 
and barbaiisTti. A full sr^Se of the emuILs (famine, disease, 
death, war, earthquake, floods, etc.), of the violation of the 
taboo, lUCl) as children do not have, but savages always can 
have, Is necessary Jci the taboo par cxctlifncr,, Bortpil, whose 
bncf rkttwti of taboo literature is vary good, recognises thfc 
religious Origin of the custom and its subsequent cm ploy men t 
as a powerful social instiuincnt In the hands of cb.efs, custes, 
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secret societies, and othe* primitive clubs und associa^ 
H«* _(37). 

Ermtoo, Looking on the taboo as one of the very earliest 
firms of ‘die won ti from tbe gods, 1 thus notes its gmtUi.il 
development in dsverae dirsctLon*} ‘ The ialu sstends in veto 
artlnj eytyy department oF primitive life. It JoibLds the use of 
certain articles of food or raiment j it hallows the sacred 
areas; it Lays restrictions on BsojiiSgc, sitid thus originates 
what is known as the totemic bona ; it denounces various 
action s | often the most trivial and iflpocant, nod thus lays the 
foundation for the LctcoionLal Law, The penalty for the 
infraction of -he (aba Includes all that flows from. e';‘- e anger of 
the pda, teaching to death itseir (? j, p. tog). 

Mr JEL £. Hartlond, who has studied the tihou as it 
appears in fairy Laics, remarks, with special idfcraora to 1 .:e 
sort dealing with 1 *wan nsaldetis,' that L among ttie mom 
backward races the taboo appears generally simpler En farm, 
or is absent altogether' (j 3G, p. If 'pro-social' man 

ever practised the taboo, he must have done sc in an utterly 
naive and inconsequent fashion, T nve-^Lig^ Uous of die ethical 
ccntcnE oF children's niinda mid children's ideas of right and 
wrong: such as those of Mr T. W. Osborn, who in ]5 q4 
studied some Iwtidred boys and girls of the city of Bnaollyn, 
From rtuiE to eleven years of age, attending e public and 
» private sebtjoi, and of Miss M, E. Echallentiergerj whose 
pap&t embodies the results of the study of some joco answer 
papers or Californian hoys and girls BtWl si? to Sixteen years 
of Hgc, a (Toid us data to compare with 'he phenomena oF the 
taboo among savage and barbarous rnccs. Mr Osh era, who 
tells us that lI-le child in dhiefiy appealed go by concrete acts, 
find th-nt with both boys and giiLs of the age in question, obedi- 
mice takes the lead over truth as a virtue, observes further (467, 
p. 145)1 1 With you Jig children, right: is what is permitted, 
and wrong is what is forbidden.' Mis SuhalLenberger says, 
among oiher tilings (564, p. 96); r Young chiidien judge or 
actions by their results [girls cunsidci the why more chan 
boys], older ones look at the motives which prompt them. If 
a young oral d disobey a command, and no bid, result followr., 
he doesn't sse that lie has done vneng. 3 

Soane scTt oF parallelEsnj hold* here between the child and 
primitive mnn, as the prominent place aligned to diiobfidiance 
in children^ Stories, and the i rrauen arable legends of savage and 
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barbarous races fis- W ' msxrs brst disobedience, 1 further indi- 
iats. In many ways the taboo ls as important in the child- 
hood of the Irrrtiyiduaj as it is in Lhe childhood of the rats. It 
iy, however, true that the children of primitive races (n'^ the 
Adults) are not so fend of disobeying' as- seem to be their 
f-aikiWB in cmlbed ccunmimitici. The fnlltmibg statement oJ 
Mr Curr ([jk T, p. 54) concerning the Eoysity <A the 
AtlStmljatii to theBe irksCme restraints emphasises wli£t has 
beeit said abave ; ' Now the question :s h what is the bidden 
power which secures the black's scrupulous compliance with 
custom in such cases? What is Li, for instance, which 
prompts the hungry black hoy, when out hunting with the 
white" Lean, to refuse (as Jhftve often seen hint db) Ln share 
in a meal of enaU @esh ? or ip same other sort of fond forbidden 
to those of his age, when he might $ns:iy da sn without ffiar 
pf detection by his tribe? Wlial is it that makes him so 
faithfully obserriuit of wart/ trying customs? 

1 My reply is, that the consliaining power in such cn&ts is 
not government; whether by chief or council, but edvrttiato', 
that the black is educated from infancy in the belief tha: 
departure frem ;be customs of bis trlb* is inevitably followed 
by One at least, of many evils, flucb as becomiug early grey, 
nphtbaLmia, skin eruptions, fr- sickness, but, above all, Chart 
it aiDraCa the offender to the danger of death from sorcery 
As to the inducements which the' males of mature years had 
originally, and still hnv* f fcf instilling such beliefs into tlie 
minds of the yotmc, they arc not far to seeks 3-5 by this course 
they sec era themselves the choicest articles of food, as well M 
other advantages,* 

Fear of consequences and of sorcery have declined in the 
lust few centuries, and the child of cultured parents to-day 
lacks that FaiUi in the wOtcIh of his, elders ;he child had Qf old, 
and the taboo Is broken with impunity, for the potndmmntj 
fire not now so ccitain and so sure to follow from die vengeftnefc 
of cbe injured powers, 

According to Seisins (5S2). who hm Studied the 'food 
Laboo, 1 the fact that it Cdncetns much more flesh items than 
plant items Is a- hereditary phenomenon j n: Srt, like trie 
monkey, wuS orlgitmlly vegetarian on ly, imd tong alter tlt- 
pass3ge l.'j flesh-eating took p-uc^ Hi? old vegetarian instinct 
iisscrtnd itself hern and there in tlia pronounced nn!i[iiitby to 
certain flesh-foods. Sociological, religion, metajihysical 
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reasonsj however, In Liitr times, account for. the taboo tF 
particular animals, pans oF animals, tic., as it < 2 id also of 
course for certain plants and pi.rl& of plants. l^-sting, Schura 
thinks, is the rcfii&j-iuu {part custom, part fart right) of famine 
sk penanced. 

OEtrACiyti) OF which classical institution $r ancient Greece 
mi excellent account hsi been ptifeliih^d hy Gerafale (237), :s. 
like the referendum, mi ol<l-time weapon oF children in their 
play, and assuredly no pebbeism ever Felt worse over the ven 
diet of the city that coiled 1 im th.no the child fiver the decision 
of his playmates. Ko Greet was ever more conr.pktely 
ostracised byhis fellows than is co-day the ebild who is firwmi 
fKmgrztto to his fellows. Street gangs can ha*iisli as effectively 
as ever did a Hellenic city. 

At dhc beginnings of child-tile it is the parents and the 
immediate jaslitn who exercise the taOoO h and Lmi tfttion is 
made 4 o begin with Lee Ltsdt The r$U of imitation is wdl 
eKfiueplined in Mrs W. &, Halt's Pint rtm Days- of a CAii&s 
lift, in reference to which Jim K. C. Moore observes, 1 ‘there 
ts not a case on record in which the child took an initiative*. Or 
launched nn a wholly independent Sine c>F action.' 5 o ? too, 
with the older dailr], even air.otLg_ primitive peoples. 

Says Misa Alice C- FLctehcr r in Lor irt«restinCj Girntfitii oj 
C'a'fd £ 4 ft among tho Omahti : 'Tin; Indian child is 

horn in an atmosphere charged with the myths of his aiice?.- 
tflra. The MKOflflnies connected with hia infancy, hia name, 
and Later cn his arass end games, arc morn or She emblematic 
of the visible farms of the powers which lie around ii'iau. and 
beyond his voittiOA Tills early trailing laalita easy the bejiara 
and practices of the adult, even to ike CKlTavar^mces in- 
dulged in by tho so-c-alllcd Tncdidne-mcn. 1 (ar^, p. 115). 

CJtildrtn'-t sim&ititinS anf fyimtiw Ifeuii , — Mr T- J. Jegij 
Jiuriiprijig up the general resumes of the tests or some ffaoa 
seheol children in New York by J, P. Taylor, in California by 
Miss H M. WJJtaid, in Massachusetts by Will $, Monroe, and 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, by himself as te theii f hopes," 
J amhitions/ ' vocational interests, 1 etc,, observes (jij, p. 139} l 
L I n these fam studies alone we have tested about Sooo school 
children, and there appears to be a wonderful agreement in ftli 
of them, as well as in the many smaller gra-apti tested, itr 
regard to the types of occupations that arc most popular 
1 Piyc&ei, Pen., JHyJ, p. t|j£- 
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during the earlier yeats of school Lilt. The trades invoking 
i JaTgc share of " -doing with the hnndV £ making,' as carpentry, 
engineering, fanning, etc., mru most Bought by the bo]tf. nnd 
teaching, dressmaking, millinery and housekeeping by the 
[viYlsJ This result. Mr Jcgi notes, cannot ho due to the Leach- 
ing of manual training or t>T sewing, for the rna.rarity at the 
ebisdren in Question do not mltc cither of these, even when 
they happen to be taught in the schools. Mr Jegi COOC-luds 
that ‘certainly from the flge of twelve years children are 
making a conscious introspection oF them talents, Aad the 
teacher cannot afford IQ iieg!ncc this opportunity for good 1 
Noticeable al:uo is predominance of 'like it J as the reftBCfl 
assigned for the favourite nctupttiort, even in America money 
influencing less than is commonly fiuppc&cd, 

With there ideiila of childhood it is interesting to compare 
the facts And Ideals or saTs^reiy and berUArisum The first god 
and the first poet were r cial;&™A and. the grest heroes of 
primitive peoples have aitmyS been, handicraftsmen, arLifteera, 
who fashioned tilings, wrought* laboured, eto, As the present 
writer has pnintEd out in his study of rbc r kfycJiQlciuy and 
Folk -Lore of Invention! 3 (ioB, p. go): l ln the languages of 
many peoples '‘God’ 1 is simply ;< tbe creator, milker, fashioner, 
framer, builder/ nnd the transktion? of the first vcr&e of the 
Hist chapter of Genesis into primitive eor.gues reveal Him as 
the brat artist in many diverse spheres of Invention- As 
Andrew 1.rng nntc.% the Polynesian god and goddess co-day, 

I lie the classic deities of Greece and Italy, arc departmental 
in character — bUflBfl* smiths, potters, etc. In the legends 
the QukJlfis of Guatemala, according to I>r D. C. BrinCcr.!, 3 
" Ulft Supreme Being is called Bifoly Ihe substantive form of 
fij'fj to make, to form, utld Tz<ika! y substantive form bf to 
build, the Creator, the CcHuCmctoi '* j nnd the creailoo^encs 
of Americar. and other primitive peoples halt of the divine 
artist who, like the Hebrew Jhvb and the old god of she 
Greeks, fashioned men (and am mala) out of day, Wrvori them 
out of stone nr wcod, or rennodelLtd them from euadrig things, 
plants and animals, And often ftrught somewhat of there cuts 
lo ihi first men and women.' 

Primitive mythology is largely concerned with I he rray tka 
gods nso their hands, their eswvin^ sculpturing, engimrerirg 
exploits, On the one hand, and with the accomplishments in 
1 iifjiAi of Nm> ftfarffl , 3rd cd-i T&nri, p. y+. 
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Ch*- household arts and tnven LforiS, dressmaking, etc., ol tne 
female deities, in whom is incarnated the great fee!: of ‘women 
;ke teacher . 1 a.i Professor 0- T. MiiOQ Ins so abl}' &'r.mm, 

SiTtst 6/ the Body afiih Chitdrm and Savagit , — In die esily 
rfe-hisioT}' u: the LridlvidsLil And in Lint &f the sice body 
plays n winst important ni£, as indeed the etymology of omr 
common terms, wn.'efatdy, any&ady, ttoiwdyi ep&yhady, and 
cognate expressions in otLm languages suggests, wh i L-t cotic- 
spLindiiifj words in which jW might have net yet 

appeared in pronominal form in SUt 1 Speech, We do, however, 
as Reve;-a( kindred hwguages do also, employ 'soul' in the 
sense nf ' Endivicuai ' or 'person , 1 and it is at least cuiLdue 
that perfespa its most common ust is in connection “Lth 
dlftstJSTs at see (’every sou] perished since water, among to 
winy primitive peoples, is inimical to the human sod. 
Strangely unoujjh we use 'body' in the sense oF ‘corpse/ 
which i is I word wo iavo limited to the meaning -Or" ' dead 
body,' accept in th* case of Its otli er spell ipg, 'copi , 1 which 
atljnJfiea f a body of live men. 11 

One of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
hUmWn thought :s concerned with the dtsvetOptren: ot the 
power 'to ijflfffivh. and chink with ull we. a.re t body as well as 
sensibility and JCLtoll igtnce,’ as ML Jules Ifeyot. puts it (+ 70 , 
p, in), When man had conic id be cOnadoiiB of himself, 
he 'crested gods in his own image/ and spoke unto bis 
fallows, r Thon shall worship ibe Lord ihy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy mEnd, and wiLli all tby soul, and with 
ail Eby straiEtb,’ And not yet have the gXfds ceased to bo 
the embodiment of man. "Robinsc-bn, whose Ptyrktfogy of 
FfimiTtvi Ftotke ccntaiuj a chapter on the Foloi of the soul 
{£39r PP' 37"S4)i obsciTes : r Evcn where the distinction 
between soul and body is acSenEimted ■strOirgly, the fint 
appears in human shape." Greek philosophy sought to refine 
the smalt by t Greek Folk-thought gave k the form of a bwadfiH 
woman or of a butterfly. 

Ssyg PrdJesiOr FuUeftffP : l 'And from the Crude inAteribil- 
Istel of the infant to the crude animism of the savage the step 
Lb blit a short one. That duplicate of the body, which in 
dreams walks abroad, sees and is seen, and acts as the body 
acts, has riinpiy taken the place n: the body ;ss bciewc fttitl 
door, and its knowdiig and dolag obtain tbeii significance in 
1 Ftyciiat, h'iu , , IV. p, S> 
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the &tsne experience, The thought of cbc child is. duplicated 
in the wew world opened up "Dp the bcEmnirkBJS of re flection ,' 
ThoL'cau, whose vegetarianism cypresses rtsdf in th-s 
declaration tbut f lhe human race in its grnclnEii impfove-meait 
wi|[] leave off eating animals, M surely as the UfiVflge tribes 
have Left off eating cash etheir when they CGme_ In contact 
with tile more civilised, 1 saps also. iiitber dogmatical, y {f^S, 
p. =14), that L ibe giflss feeder is a man in the Larru state; 
and there are whole nations in tb^t condition^ nationis ■yitheut 
fancy or imagination, whose vast abdomcr.fi betray them.' 
Like tiie insects, men in their perfect state eftt leas thsin in 
thely ]a“val condition; the butterfly stage is not only more 
beaudfui but less voracious than the caterpillar, Thus judged, 
the child lingers long in ihe company of the sovngs. A 
[lnomir-ent shdomcn b » noticeable cbarteteriaftic alike of 
children, women, and many primitive races, a 'pot-bellied' 
child an d n ( pot-bellied ' sriY* go U?tt coalman cnougii Tills 
prominence of iha belly in the physical oipantHm of men has 
bsen reflected in the vocabularies of primitive peoples. In 
more than enft such language 1 farthefld ’ ■= 1 ta% of thi f&M'i 
J painr. l -‘ belLr of the hand 1 ; ■ in jLep ’ = ‘ be! ly of the foot ; 

* jo side ' = £ belly of the &QU55, 1 

In terms of bodily names men And wpoicn are layer Ln 
the ainSe of being than they in e from the point of v;ew of 
comparative anatomy or payctiDlopy. The ptcuni ornce of 
abdomen and stomach, the parallelism of hand and foot, 
lingered linger in lairgusE^ thttn “ the person of man bim- 
arlf, Here, tco, physical evolution has often iu;i fm ahead of 
psychical at Diction --names are much more conservative tl:*at 
chc things lh*y designate- And this terminoiegy of primitive 
peoples ia not seldom remarkably eircUm to llmEd tlie children 
of to-day. IVe yet luck a study of the Mines of Lac organs 
and parts of Lhe'hody, though here and there in n few estra- 
EurOpefui languages the kegifipingH of such rcacnicli appear. 

In counting raped.*!!?, wnh primitive peoples as with 
children, the body and ItE organs are utilised— repeated per- 
haps in some of the CDUtiting-out games and -lullabies of 
thr: nursery and playgrOir-d. Some of the lower races em- 
ploy almost nil the members of the outwmd budy in their 
systems of enumeration. The Murray Islanders, of Torres 
0 t.rai Ljt, New Guinea, 1 tg., who are said tu possess hut 
1 J&tiru. Atiikr. JwjJ,, M,&,, I, [V 1 3- 
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i lvi"; mimETals (ttefat, 'otic , 1 n vis, 1 LffO % count higher than 
tbit by reduplication, and can Leach js by reference to 
ctrsin puns <>£ the body. They bcftin with (lie little linger 
of the left ]lc net, enumerating tnc various H i-gc i e f the wrist, 
the albu^, Lhe armpit, the shoulder, the hdUaw abovi; the 
cLavicle, the thoras, and, then down the right arm in similar 
ieversC Order to "-he little finger of the right hand— this, 
together frith the Lcn toes, giving ‘hem the sum required, 

Co!j»tif /£. — Fingcre tuid foOS Lhc savage and the child 
count with ad frbjiuiu, cod the pmsllel between the t wo is 
very interesting^ Ftofessoi Levi L. Utmlnt,, in ills exhaustive 
Study of the origin and development of number-expnapqn, 
speass thus of finger-counting : ' But the one primitive met'and. 
uf tcunlmg w'" ich seems to have been almost Universal 
throughout i!L tune :s the finger method, Tt is :i matte.' of 
common experience and observation that every child, when 
iie begin, to count, turns inSlinaMy rq his Angers; ar.d with 
trvaaa oOnvOnient .-/d i as counters tallies oil the Link number 
he. '?!Si in mind. This method Is at PnOft to naiurAl A-n-.iL 
nbvloua that there can be no doubt th.1t it hag always been 
empinyed by savage tribes siLnoj the First appearance os the 
human race in remora antiquity, All research amOitg Lm- 
civilised peoples baa tended to confirm tibs view,, ware 
cntifirmaLbn needed of anything SO pjLuriL. 1 

The " invariable except™ ' onopa oat, however, for the 
author gots on to say: c Occasionally some esoeptiOii to this 
t-j. 1^ is found,. 0: some variation, such ns is presented by the 
forest tribes nf Drilri] f who, instead of Mimting on the fingers 
themselves, court on the joints of foe fingers. 

As th*. entire number-system of these tribes appears tobfi 
li anted to f&rt-t, this variation is no oiuce for surmise ^[£4, p. 7). 

As to method in flngepcountmgf Dr Conant finis In find 
nny nmiittHy uniform Law nF beginning cither to children or in 
Lbe civilised, but ^vary young children n slight, though 
net derided, preference for beginning with the thumb/ and 
4 more civilised people begin with the little finger than with 
the thumb/ Savages, however, ‘nearly always begin with the 
little linger af the .oft band f {1^4, pp- J IT4), 

Oat of soft rihlldrta ^amirifccl in the five diffEient priiBWy 
HMffli in the public. schools of Worcester; Moss., 5J begun 
with the tittle linger and 149 '.ritlv the thumb’ :i result rhe 
sigrificmnco of which is reduced, the author thinks, by the ffiul 
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thar H children of this ogCj four to eight years, will count Ep 
eithc: way. one somctiuirs SSem ftt a. Lqs 4 thtmseLves to knew 
vflicrs to lic^in ' Imitation also s an ioipojcaiit interfering 
factor, With Age the tendency of young ehiLdran ‘ to. hold th-e 
palm of the hand dawnw-ud, o.nti then begin witll the thumb' 
disappears, and J at :he figs of twelve or thirfeesi die tendency is 
decidedly in the direction or beginning wiLti die little fiuE&r- 
F Lilly three. four tba of all persons above that age will be fo-ru: (1 
to count, from the little finger tOwa-rd the i Iv.i m G, i ■■os reversing 
the nropodtson that w obtained in Lbe primary school- roe ms 
examined.' 

Another interesting point brought out hy Professor GqmiU 
:& the tact (' the outgrowth of the universal right. huidedness of 
5-hft hi.lTjjm tftct'Jf t-hat Li finjjEr-Douutmg, ' whether among 
ehildrarj or adeLla, the hcginriing is made on the left hand, 
except, in the case uf Mt-bnndeii Individuals : Mid even then 
the start is almost as Likely to be on the Left hand us on the 
right.' The Ehniflb-prefcrcDoe in early chi’dhuod may possibly 
be due to the early htooomn tailed with that tfiemhei nT the 
hand when the child k in the * I fcu mb-aiicki ng tm iod. ' 

Child fliiis iir.'it Sfytkalasy . — J h u thoughts nod 

questionings of' the growing sfiif in the child tfay w^ll he studied 
in connection frith Lilt primitive cosmolo^e and mythoiogicE, 
Lho developing consciousness of the race compared frith that of 
tba individual:. Among the many questions Ssktd of tham 
solves Of of others by young children, as reported by Pm ai dent 
HaI. in iiis suggestive paper on the sense of seLf in children, 
arc the following, which might readily enough sLAnd (13 iflal? 
for many of die myths and tales of .Lavage and barbarous 
peoples ( 275 , p. 3 ^ 4 ): r. Why do we breathe ? Do aui uin Ik, 
plants, God, etc-, broa^he? Wbnt ;$ breath ? j. How couid I 
get Out of Itly titfr. ? How would I Look if I were out of my 
skin P Gould I get cut of ray skin and another get in t 3 
Why am I John 0 ; Henry? Hnw Funny il would be if 7 wei-e 
Edv?Kjd Pi Robert 1 4- ?9 it r-enl, or am I dreaming? How do 
I know it's real? Am I real, or only mokes -believe tile dolls? 
5 . Why can't I see rryself think frhen 7 dose r.iy eyes P What 
<jo I do when I think P What is it makes my Lags walk ? 6. 
Why am 1 the same os 1 was when a baby P What makes me 
the way I am? Why am T not she, Or why is not ho sre ? If 
papa had married Ik, whose gild would 7 have been? What 
mm-: would I have had if t. had been my mother P 7 . Why 
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yfus [ jiot M. (another glrii bom the same day)? £1- Am I not 
a (top; straightened QUl ? What was I bulbne 1 came inf* the 
world? Von xvnnisd a boy, but did not know il was going to 
be me, I am glad i.t me papa wAq found m 3 beCnra pnycne 
else, fot-they might hnve changed me. 9- ’LVliy urcure in the 
WCild, anyhow? 

Here we Suivp a matrix ou: of which might easily came 
the obserfflliori-oiytlia and ejplwmtian-inyths *F the American 
Indians, the Ebsrfl/i?i of FYcucIl folk-lore, Md a mass of 
similar prim 1 live human thought all ovnr Lhe lroTcd. Egger 
exaqgflmfes, liovrewf. when he writes: * lr. Lite pupils of seven 
01 eight years ut bate benenth O'-ir eyes n Hindoo of th* Vedic 
ug^ a Graok oE ths time of Homer, a Hebrew nf tire time of 
Mqmb' fiAij p- 9^), 

The following siyin^E and pli miss of children, recorded in 
the Russell -Haskell coltaptioti, are in type and cbarActe? such 
es go invite coxjtariMJn with. the fiame-work of the folk-lore 
ar.d Scgcnds of primitive peoples 4ll OW the globe (xpr, 

pp. 15 , * 3 , S5> 3 5| a dj rg, 43 , 44, 46s 'j 5 )'— 

j. [c or 6 ys. ' Jennie said, 4 What nickes people sleepy P 
Hilda replied, 'Those litlZe hairs on Jroui lids. Every t:rac 
they COPld ftsarnst your eye, they make yen sleepy.' 

'i. [jyii j. W's: cn the hot water faucet is hrst turned on, 
dte watcL 1 spouts Out irt jets, H was in the JtiLcnen. when iter 
mother turned on rive hot v/eU-Si, and she exclaimed, 'Oh, 
maffltUU, ibe water is choked; sea how it coughs T 

3. [4 yis.l. T. p seeing the water rariCting in the gutter, 
exclaimed, ' Ola I the Wtec is awske nOV ; it was asleep last 
night/ 

4. [5 yra.]. Mabel and bar panther were walking in a 
pasture,. They ani! to a very crooked trees cmd Mabd. said, 

1 Ob see that PK sifting down ! ' 

g. [] 1 ■yra. 5 tnos.l E , f Obl sjj, Lbei/vc plastered, ri.at 
tree [meaning a ■while pixth). A 'Whit nnS-kre you thiut aof 1 
A, 1 Because When I rubbed my baud On it. the white comes 
ulT OH it. Sec ! There's a Limb that’s black: where they forgot 
to piaster, 1 

5. fa jtS- ft enna.]. The first time F, notated the moon it 
was full. Soon after, she it dut'rng the brat qnaita and 
ran to her reother, saying, ( Ob, maotma ! G, [her kttLc 
tnotherl bus [Peddled with tlm moon/ 

7. [4 yra,]. ?. and I were silting out of docas one evening, 
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and 5 . happened to bcc the moon come out frOO* behind a 
cloud, c iie(^ see,.' she cried, L the mOon Lps w^d. yp. 3 The 
next ^veiling wits cloudy, &nth as we were standing by the 
wi-idour, 7 said, ' WLiete i.x the moan ta-nighi £, P 1 — 1 Oh I ! she 
rep! lad, 'ic is asleep, ar„d hasn't waked up yet- 4 Then, After a 
pause* 'I giiesn it's tired tonight,' 

8. [5 or 6 yrs.]. Lv, bftiivg ask-ed cae cloddy day vrhnt 
made the sky bo grey,, answered, "Ashes. 4 

9. [5 yes,, it tno5-"|, Child, l I know fvheiC >nake 3 the 
sky i it's tbt itfloke - 3 He bid been' riditlg in !hfi cats, acd 
noticed tfw (moke tiding from engines. 

ic. [c yra., } mas.], I 7 . ' Is this sponge tin JimmaL 
maTftnmP' Methtr. 'Y«- r A! r I cih see wheie they shot 
him 1 (pointing to one 01 the largest holes in the sponge), 

11. [6 yrs.J, A. was away from home and was shown some 
ducks* ftiVT days did- She fl-wd, ' Why don’t yyia have Lheii 
feet unsetvod?’ 

is- [S yrs.j I was walking along the timet with J„ and, 
as it it? a* he£on 3 d set his brefuii. After iooki n.o; at it a 

wrhbo he turned to mo end self], "Look! 1 a:u good, 'cause 
tny breath goes up to heaven." 

. ^3- [? yt*.]- S, 1 1 think 3 cur tdl you something about 
actuals. ' I. 4 Well, what la jt ? ’ H. 'I lua^t Lbought wfcaL 
enftbea animnJa stick tip their tails when men £□ to hunt them 
with a hiiiso or a £ua. If they slicked them SHAigiii or,C the 
men could catch hold oliL’ 

14. [7 Or d yr&], It. was Looting at my geology; he bads 
Lhe picture of an elephant's skeleton, find asks what ib* 1 is- 
'An elephant. 4 — ' Oh I yes, an elephant without its clothes.' 
After, he Said, "Skin i* clothes. 1 

if. [7 yrs- s mys.}. Louis said, 'Thu is cluj sun, 4 Ee 
aiOod up straight, sciuinicd his eyes, and drew up his mgu,tli at 
the Wrnfira. Then be turned ruund and round, 

An inteiEscing summary of the more recent liteiR-Uifc ic kit- 
ing to the eosmulDgLC and eosmogonk idsas of primitive 
peoples, useful for comparison with sued data as those cited 
above, ;a given by von Andrian (iq, p> i*8)- The author 
lucks upon these myths and Legenda as not merely 'metaphors, 
symbols, products of linguuEtk confusion, phya of an unt-ridiEd 
imagination, etc./ hut the drat products of the necessity ro 
estplain, strongly developed even among the primitive people 
the ytty real exprtssioiiSj to be taken UtcralJy, of man in the 
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presence af nature often oamplcDcly dominating his social life 
«nd Colouring itll otcuM products of bis mentsJ activities. Other 
vevy valuable d:iLn for comparative Study are to be found in the 
eiteLiderl djscuEsion -nf coamoijO|ical idea-b -eligioos anil philo- 
sophical conceptions of primitive peoples, published in sS^S 
by Dr L. Ffcdbcnius. 

Qrnpkify,- Ths oivjpiiily, the ddight in being upon n mound* 
a height, a bill, and command: hg the universe aimaid, or 
mciging Gneelf into it, or of Looting up aL the hlU-tcpj whet* 
they seem to touch the clouds or the blue sky itself, and feeling 1 
qneseJr inwttfjbly drawo towards them — Ruskiuh Icrvc of LiiJi- 
scenety, Byron's high-mountain reeiinifi Shukttpeflrt'ti hfcaven- 
kissiug i ill, re: — are IhmiLi&r phenomena of tire psychic 1IT* of 
Iftler dhBdtiGOd, a part, perhaps, of that ' nature-love, 1 which 
Rome, with Mt Hoyt, would have usconsidei [dike the source 
o; the rich and EolS mythologies of primitive people turd the 
very vital myth-world of childhood, '.Lie inspiration of true 
science and true rdigrOti (306:. 

The heigh L-cuk (reverence and worship of hill and moan- 
tcio) or humanity Eias been made Lhe BUbjsct of M ok tended 
Study by von Andrian, doaling especially with the peoples of 
Asia and of Ivurope (]?). Tbs fLUtaftr recognises twn firnda 
mental iderE as lymg m the bottom of the world-wide cull of 
eminences, kuLLs, crag? and mountains : 1 . The [tfLltnistic (the 
mountain is alive, u bainir of power and might, a spine, snid his 
dwclling-plice) — a belief which, as- the vruuimbcrcd liuropicin 
legends of ' rnuunta ti-sphita Khoinr, survives long even r-mong 
the civilised races of n;im j ,2, The cosmic (hills and mountains 
are ^sleps nato heaven^ the boundary between heaven and 
earth j the entrances to heaven ; Cb= be?iners-up of heaven 3 In* 
intermediaries as to tigh^ clouds, elXb r between heaven smd 
eailhj the gods mid men ; the scat or heaven and the dwelling- 
place of the gods, Olympus j the image and symbol of the 
universe, the world-mountain, the earthly Paradise, etc-}- Th* 
firs: of these conceptions E-eaus to the ltiOst widespread arid 
is probably the older, while the variety of nsountain-soencty 
and Lh* esterri and diveraity of mountain-life, have permitted 
all SOtte of connections and r&pprtic/MitteHis with th* mythology 
and folfclote-Qf fOKit fold lea, fobtiLun, Lake and sLream, plant, 
stone arid beast. Many primitive people like so many 
children t^dfty, have a quick eye, as their muutitHin-riames 
and the incidents in their myths reveal,, fur the resemblancES 
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between the form ?u*d outlines of mniwtaijs^ etC- 7 and the 
shape of m an or beast or the ¥HtlQus orjfrair.3 of either. Thif 
animistic view of tha ranontflia stands out from beneath tha 
superincumbent mythologfc ideas of Jajfir-iigts rs origins! and 
spnaifijiiT ultimately from the common flflimisun-fuud uf primi- 
tive man. The cosmic concept, the author tiuiilts, ls not SO 
widely prevalent, nor so original with the racca oF coon, Eras 
bscti more frequently LransJoTred from people to petiole, and 
more divergently developed in radons pails of ilia world tluin 
Lii* an mtstiCj and also more? subject to'spcdal development by 
pai tlanloi tribes or Liaticns. That the cosmic follow Las 
aalmistic concept ot hill and moan tain in the evokiLion of the 
individual, as in that of the iuCa, s very probable, alUiough a 
parallelUm of ori^i^i and development is not alrall impossible, 
^wuiqgy.— PrefSMQr Joseph JaEtrow 1 taEUr attention io tie 
great r$k uf dris xnincipl* in ttis iirlellcctual products of savage 
ai id barbarous peoples — oca ejis 7 rfi v j n ation , d res m-interprettLon, 
fullL-mfidiainc, dotlri&e uf signatures, aittology, ma^ic nilEj-itc.. 
and in the mental life of the ignorant classes Among civilised 
peoples, cygsher with the ebEhl ns representing the fm.t irv 
ninjgg cfttLe hi: man race. As Jastiow re murks : * 1 Tut children 
are fond of r=a»nJii^ by anfuogy thcie can he no doubt ; tbeir 
^fusion of fact with fancy j (heir lack of scientific knowledge 
and tha aoility to Trier cEJccts tc proper causes . their gieailo^t- 
Tor sound effects and play t>f words, the eumestaeM of their 
play-coov; ctlons -alt these furnish a rich soil for the growth *1 
such habits of thought as vre fitc trow considsdug'' (jt,^ p. ,34*), 
Bid the case ia by no m^rtS so dear as many writers have 
a'jpposedj ;or ; 1 On the other hand, the inflncr.ee of tlieirndult 
companions, of tbeir dviliaed stinoiurdlttga, of the growth of 
tfss m;A-e-bdicve santimeot by which the Laws of the real world 
are differentiated from those of fairy-hind,. mole it dLifScul* to 
[iiDiionnco as an argument by analogy what may ready Lie a 
half conscious play of fancy or jugglery of words and ideas/ 
A«d these words apply tu C|ie consideration of analogy as 
present in the die iight-products of saragsry, except Hint in 
incejt (mh the civilised surroundings have long been absent, or 
only recently present 

Dr Jastrow gees on to say I 

l i I'icn I admit that I found extreme di-fficultyin collecting 

L In liri ri :idt r" Lkfi Am^ricLr. Atavcia-ica Ter ijie Adwuiurcjeni. 

erf SdfflflMi SKiJ’l nn L Thf. Nsfjlrll Hislnry of Aanke/.' 
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even posable ^gumGrtts tjy n i iftSog y in children, I uiusL accnm- 
pnny thn admission with the conviction that the difficulty is due 
to the absence of good rdlectians of children's original anti 
typical Bjittgs and doings, What fond ire apt to 

observe, ajtri. newspaper pnmgjapbem to recordj Fui strings 
that annus by a quaintness Or their oEuiaiptian of a, worldly 
wisJom beyond there years, while the truly suggestive traits 
1M£3 Unrecorded for Lack pr psychologically informed uh- 
servera. 

" The little boy who, when asked hia age, said be was nine 
when he stcod on Lijg feet but sh when lie stood on his head, 
because an inverted 9 makes a 6, WiU certainly rcasoniiifl by 
analogy, however liltlfi faith be may have bad in the correct- 
ness of his reasoning. The children who believe that better 
OOmes from butterflies, ajn 3 grass from grasshopper, hems 
from bets, and kittens from pinsy widows (Stanley Hall), may 
be dimply misled by sound - analagpe$ r but when Sir fchfi 
Libouck teili as n r a litcJa ^srJ saying la he? brother, "If 
you eat sc much goose yor will be quire siLLv/ and adds LhaL 
“ there are perhaps ftw chitdjgn to whom tide induction would 
not seem perfectly legitimate,-" Tie appreciate that tuch argu- 
mcr.ts, so desaly pataltelii^jr tbe suptuBtitjuns of savages, may 
be more real :o :ii;L:]re;i than we su^pccti 1 

Tire ever -increasing lit era: me c>f ' child-study 1 SMins to 
famish much ^utieiaufe .eoding to show that such child-mp, 
by no means few in the Land, me mads marc r.iive than thL 
fesrtwji&n Or tire savage. 

SytnfyiuiK-.- Tinti ideas and symbols are often much slower 
to change t'r.nn accis 1 facts ant] conditions ;r, &s IrerrctD point; 
out, amply iLlnstrntod by the evolution of nmriiagfl* the story of 
the dud sad the ondenl, in fact by lajja] foniialitiei in gSrlCniL. 
The cvolntiun of such hitman institutions tenches anew -the 
Lrinh "UiiL they are not created hy itian according to a precon- 
ceive:! :‘daa and plan, Or with, a clear coiisotnifcrresS and know- 
ledge of the definite ends tOvrAris which his activity :g ts urling,’ 
According to [''eincra: f Jt was not the idem of contract or of 
judicial di 9 Ciiwi&n that, in marriage and pchnitivo la-w-prOCCSS, 
substituted oai chase atnl judgment for canto re arid duel, hut 
purdmte and judgment suhstilured far capture and the due’, 
caused gradually to unsc in the hpraiia mind, by slaw sug- 
gestion, the idea of contract and of judicial discussErm. 1 
Human hints arc, in fact, no more lapea I than otiict natural 
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phenomena:; Nature herself burdens 4 plunt Oir an animal Tor 
i;Ljes with a (isdese organ Of a ncLDlesotne exciesreiKi: ; ah.2 
is Hike dnftn, who heaps th* imptdmentn {in institutions, symbols, 
coc.) of flfjvd and dcc.ncci.it civilisations or citinet barbarisms. 
The liicli of Ionic, whLth nmny luive thought to be character 
iacJc ol l.ic child, or of primitive people, lut* been aUiihuted 
by the philosopher Ardigh to the hitman rice as ft whole-; the 
child b only a little less Logical (often a great deal more) than 
h:s ftthsi or Liis ir.orh'ir, the savage by no means necEssarily 
less so than clvilcs-fed man &r wOmSt | t yy, pp. id a- 1^5). 

The 1 dlngert of tyuiboUi intcrpreLatiftn 1 have until 
omphewisud t>y Colonel Gai rich jiallary.n The cross* thu 
nOflnbetS 7i ta, the algebraic symbols, the arbitrary signs of 
arithmetical mutation, have had read Into them a world of 
mysticism, etjuallirf only by sane ot the achievements of 
children, who sec? 11 lttte.L‘±fiPL the alphabet arid the arithmetical 
number 0-10 qJ] sorts of tmimatod beings and abjeca m 
nature. Dr D. C- Eiiutari , 1 in liis study of the origin of 
satted numb era, holds mat ‘the associations which attach 
sacrcdaraa LQ Ihe&e ndinhirsi [3,-0, 53:; 4, 7, *3, etc.] arise in 
the human irJnf!, of the same eljOnittiT, everywhere and at 
a !3 times, tn shat lio theoiy of borrowing is needed 10 esplain 
identities or siraihnitins in this inspect-' fi. the repetition 
panics and rhymes of child ren something of this numeral 
SflCrrjgflnctUy inheres- With this tendcacy to siunsr.css io the 
seteetton of sacred iiLinhcri hv the taeetiOf men it is interesting 
to cnntiQEt the 'endless diversity' and 'mutual qruntehigibibty ' 
if the diagrams (" number formal calendar scheme^ etc.), by 
meanftaf whkJl thi SUOQS&kuu and interrelation of the numernls, 
.he day* of Llie week,, the days of the months, the months and 
ionsmis of the year, the years or the century, Ibe centuries of 
he Oli ristum era, the kits re of ihe alphabet, him usKliy 
trended ;ti th^ mind by many people old and young. The 
rraportkiQ of mdtyidualg haying such :anns seems to vary 
r-ilh ttatinnsiiity, ses, age, etc. Women possess them rather 
ne ^ frequently (in the piopartinn c-f 3 tc j), while the pete cnt- 
Sts decreases SOftieiyhat with ngs (suiults averaging 1 is ig, 
bitdrcu 1 io u}. The subject iios been investigated by 
JaltCn, Flournoy, Tltridc, Mass Calking and uthetSi, and very 
zct-nLly by Dt D, li, Phillips (45 s, p. joy), whose Article 

1 Tf-JJPI. .Jj’jrir'. Vvawiiliir'joci, VoJ. L nr-L. 7 [-79. 

s jfjmar. y?rjnljvy., VITt. |r sftfl, 
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sunaoLsrUeS the data and theories about 'number forme, 1 vri Lh 
the addition of some new corHtlbuttons. According 60 Hr 
FlliElips, children bfcve mp/e week and month forms Lltim 
qduiL^j while many individuals have mote i s an Cji-S for m of 
some kind, aod others have mouth ■farms, wefiic fernos, etc, , 
hot no nUHlter-Jonns. Of course, th* dock, "black board, sEate, 
book, block, lunklplic&twn table, chare, etc., in the scboul- 
rooffl or at borne, are oTle:: Found to hii'6 suggested so me of 
these forms, sQ alio, pei h apa, counting on die fingers and other 
primitive msihcaiLntical. devices, but si nee su many children 
'ran count J*0 before they i^m to recognise anything written 
Oi printed, 1 the origin of v&y many " number-forms' must be 
planed at a very early period of childhood, and their Utility 
during school Ufo is crft*n cLrarly apparent, although many f(n 
ploy them "just as t.-c use language, without ev-y thinking tbaa 
they are useful as a. medium of thought- 1 fL is ::ot certain tlia : 
these forra^ are to he found mute commonly among .more 
imaginative Or more intellectually active individuals, Or among 
those ifi^&nnatijcaJLy-gifted thfln tmOiig Other classes of people, 
mid name of than 'may originate quite Ute in hfo, becoming 
much □ Labors ted by use and time." Dr Phillips holds ;l:at 
L nearly ail persons possess some idea of ftKteJUinn of num- 
ber 3Lioia or less indefinite,' and Aiks, 'Can e^ly association 
Explain this tender-try Lo nasi the number series into spatiai 
form?' — making Lhe eHHtcnce of number farms another ius Li- 
ficalion for trie ‘ nanCrai Sender: cy to base primary mathematics 
again (Euclid-wise} mure atL[] more an geometry ’ 

hmginatiow --^ atrj Flulsrch wrote concerning cEiildhS*! 
that they are £ better pleased with the sight of rtinbowa, comets, 
and those halos that endmle the sun and moon than tn see shn 
sun sad uiocn themselves in their splendour/ and, tiler* are 
primitive peoples and portions of all civilised ootutnututiea 
ahdi who. like chi'drcn, arc 1 taken with riddles, ahsUmgo words 
and figutative speech *?/ 1 

The imagination of the child, accmnding to Miss LombrtBQ 
( 3 ^ 9 >_P' * 40 ), is "not the elfecL of a great intelleuLci&j energy, 
hat proceeds -rather (and It is this that characterises it) from 
a defect at energy, from the lark or bihibidou, :':r which re^an 
the thought goes by leaps sad bounds, by CdStiftl isioeiitiona 
oi words and ideas. 1 In Other taUM; ( The child decs not 
invent or create anything new and original, but, being *&&£■ 
c lifers!:, V cd. 111. p. 103, 
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lively &T3EgtatijOI5(ihle| passes with the ghsateet facility from mtm 
impression to another/ TMs characterises his early writings 
no lesj than it does his early speech. In the ■writing of 
children at this period {5-7 ycursj- an ur/iricilsd inepi nation 
and r ■clear, esAci sense of otfifiiwltcOtl are the chief peculi- 
arities ; ‘With bis new mind, burning bef-nro every fact, I he 
child finds himscifj as it vert, befe*e a new Scene that. excites 
him, sharpens hie attention, and for him cxBtniniiig Lhings and 
cataloguing them in his little hcHd, ftt* fl StJFt of ■sfiy Citd 
dirtSTting play. He observes, ton, many things that escape 
lls, with wiinm seeing them so often has dnhed out 1 interest m 
them. 1 Often Ilia imagination lets him wander avfiy on the 
paths of the whanged associations of ideas, and Ids observation 
becomes SO minute and itaaCt as to L-ejamblis an auctioneer** 
catalogue or an, anatomical in ventbl'JT j often, too, feeling anti 
art are Put scantily tep^eaenied, being the last, in rcALr.r, tn 
rruViilest [SietriLelvss here. Gtry-m olxserves (2 59a, p. iA-l) - 
- The child retains and reproduces images much moic than he 
invenLs Jind things,' 

AcCOtdirtg to Andrew Laug 1 ‘the early form, of human 
fanny, the form conspicuous among backward ?ac:s, peasants, 
fishers and chiln-un- is undeniably the source cl alt tic < ivi.:seri 
poetry and rtuflaheef for H eailtf JhABp and fl 3 mple p natural men 
ruid children iHgool all nature as animated- 1 ' Dickens, L&:;g 
thinks, shows in his genius * h relapse on the early human intel- 
toc-lnal copditiOii- We sees oil things in that vivid, an inured 
,1:1 ;,- n ynd inanimate objects play Jiving pnrt* in h"n books more 
freqCentlj thou In any other modern works, except lians 
Andervcn's fairy tales/ Moreover, L'ne imagination of DEcheitS 
c At time* w*nL hade Lti what is probably the primitive condi- 
tion nf lataal hallucination/ and h::: dreams were A wonderful ! y 
distinct ;tiid coherent/ Hu posseted also an 1 intense power 
0; imaginative vision and audition, lie mw his diaracliUSi 
end heard them speak , , . ht thought in pictures, not In 
woLds. . , , HLs fancy acted with the freshness of the moraung 
of the wurW/ 

That else genius or Lewis Carroll find Udwatfl Lear, who 
have entertained so numy children t>f noth the larger and the 
smaller growth, lies almost within the grasp of cniiciiO&d ib;if 
is proved by huoTia like Animal Land (a at 1 !}, nrhertiit, with til* 
mother's assistance, ate recorded the c impfJS&iblean5«ials, 1 their 
1 LltEtVl lAfins TCKX. p.. a-Sli 
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n.lmcB and tlieir cbflRCtoriflEics gC cchqli and [Lavement, 
evolved from the imagination of a Little girl of four, The 
aames a Jt,ikks, juma, heed a, womp, _iapipirt h htelly, burkim, 

■cattab/, pokiban, didii, bo&ba, jinkaree, sleem, perma, rnocld,. 
Att, look almu&t as- IT they might itave been drawn from the 
animal nanuW of some Siberian or Or,Eral Asiatic tribe, The 
raplanpcion, of the nnmes and ants, however, would fsiL to find 
thedi fellow? in the zoological mythology of any people outside 
of Bishop Hall's 1 Muaidus Alter et Idem/ or the Middle 
Ages. Some of them Imve not a little nf the itul child-touch. 
The mdly that ‘ la so surprised and eats toffee ’ ; the poklbnon 
lliat ' Sftf-S almonds and jumps : i the ding that ' is so boppy J i 
iiv:i huiLaai that ‘is a nasty biting tlitag, and then: is no more 
jibaut it 1 The ‘atavifim 1 of Carrot And Lear is mOie MSfintOrs 
th.iL generally A(linit.ted r tiOl Appearing in print as often PS it 

■DQCAT-S, 

The rMt of the imagination am-on^ many sivaga and trar- 
harous peoples is very great. Captain Spicer^ a whaler, who 
mingled wnh Line Eskimo, tc-ld Professor Mason Hunt they often 
mike in Tendon a part oT their sport. They |o out to catiaio 
distant places, ond, having imagined thenLscbra ui certain sfraits, 
they com pnie notes as to what cac 1 1 one would do. T heyACtUftlty 
make eirperimentt,. setting one ftriothtr problems in arithmetic 

i**h p- * 3 ): 

With this map tx; compaiad the question put by the 
cultutc-hcru of the Mictnats, (jlaskap, to the nrtiiftilR on 
the evt or man's erc.-itWn i ‘What would you do if you met 
3 mart 7 * and the familial: tflgts ttrtd interrogatpritA oF our 
faiiy-tales. 

Hovt dose the Ssivng* is hert to the child rai&y b£ seen 
from the r I'll stump you to do — / ‘led* play — / ‘say so AiAthir.g/ 

' do anything/ etc, of children's sports and Ramos, Ahusidartt 
■material fur comparative study might be found in the nittr- 
sonfis of 1 he Eskimo^ the soo^? of the secret societies of Hie 
American Indiana, the competition* jn proverbs* vertfrmAkin#, 
jesting, etc., of the lower classes nf tlm people in all civilised 
communities and Lhe Artificial ■side* of alt af these as seen in the 
enemisea of our school* ni the present day. The VAriedes of the 
imagination among primitive peoples, racially and EndividuaJLyj 
are very peat, probably quite as great as tbogo noted among 
civ i : ised -children mad adults; by QueyiAt, £umtu:m h Samt-Paol, 
and o-Lhers who have studied the subject since RIvatoI mote 
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than A century ago noted the fact that same men 3n medi ra- 
tion seemed to hear their thoughts frotn n voice within them p 
while other* read them, language fur these iftSt being A picture 
(a fi, pp. 1 j, 31). 

A pica (a the ‘ Hygienic Use nf tho Imagination ' has 
Lneert made by Sit J. Crichton.Rrti'.Ynep 3 who- points out the 
full sigruJbcanoe of the Sect, that 'idiocy is j;tst the opposite of 
phantasy . 1 The cultivation of the Imagination has been very 
1 noth neglected by men of science ^physicians especially), 
although Fareflay And Darrin, AltetvBI.de 3 rd Weir-MiMhell 
afford esam pies of :Ls Tcirije employment, That the stimula- 
tion and cultivation of the imagination in children can he 
overdone is easily intelligible | in fact, by Seeking arermuidh Cn 
cultivate rhe trr.agjtiftpoji one may give a death-blow to that 
naiTtt yet genial appreciation which Ls the beauty of the child's 
Liking for poetry, that wonderful imaginative work nf man. 
One cannot fail la have Mltietlring of Ibis feeling in reading 
Mr MaiLeck/s chapters on sensory training, especially these oil 
‘ Special Sensory rmning 1 {aSr, pp, 130-14$! 1 Cerebral .□ e- 
veiupnnent by I he TormatiOn of Images f fs-M 1 , pp. i^p-rjo),, 
where dio auLho:: much further than Ills predecessors, 

Lcroq da BoLhaudran and Francis Colton, in the way or re- 
producing images, Such 1 rise of Literature tn cultivate imaging 
power 1 \f often almost atavistic m its effons to decompose 
into visions, odours^ smells,, sounds and movements w!iat 
Milton, Shakrapcara and Tennyson please ns with ail at c-r.co. 
Thu art the genius p wise enough to- use, the child near 
enough Co the genius to foci. Thin anatomy or the imagination 
must not os corned tun far, or it becomes (be veris-it artificiality 
SCOhied by savage und child alii*. 

Jifa/urt-JwImgs . — It is, an all too common idea that the 
c lower races 1 of men, like children, have uLtlc or no apprecia- 
tion oT die beauty and the majesty of Nature HdJfding dues not 
hesitate to declare that ‘children and savages have, is a rule, 
no sense for the beauties of Nature 1 (a^E, p. afiSj, and Ribot 
ball* Us that 1 in primitive poetry iron ii in tire foreground, 
Nature is only an accessory. Little or description, k few 
verses of epithet, suffice to creato it’ (536, p, 33d). Psycholo- 
gists see dt to date the rise of tftll n atnxe-fkclmg from the 
middle of the eighteenth century bo far as the i masses of the 
people are concerned, and to credit Rousseau with being about 
l firif. Mtrf, Jwn-Hr, A 1*5- TSflif. 
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tbe First to Arouse sodi u sentiment (53.fi, p. 267). The ancient 
Greek*) however, juid [ii5 Chinese had certainly sl rucher itee-u 
sente of natural guUEiicu! and bca'ity, no less ilum bod the 
Hcbtowst while, as B v sec, who has diseased the J Develop- 
ment ci the Fseling few Nature 1 teamuiks, ‘the nam re-lyrlc ia 
pricnit-v'e and cgmmpu co all peoples. 1 Concerning even 
Rmssaia, 1 the Interpreter of Natural as he baa bee?, oiled. 
Professor Patten has remarked very recently (476, p. 455): 

1 Hatntseau was a man of e mere primitive type Iran the 
leaders or the procodittg period oF French thought. He had 
many oF the cnaracceristics of a savage, srid hia cnticep! oF 
Nature belonged LO a much earlier epnch/ 

Of tlifl ZvCli Indians of New Mexico Mrs Stevenson tells us : 

■ Our 1 coacopts oF the ufslvcrsE ato altogether diJTo?ont from 
these of primitive mar . ; we understand phenomena thipcgh 

■ 1 : 1 ' awn, while he accounts for tnetn by analogy j we 
life in a world or reality, he in a '.forld of mysticism =ind sym- 
bolism ; he is deeply impressed by his natural environment, 
every object with him possessing a spiritual life* so that celestial 
bodies, fflOllnUdns, rocla, the flora Of the eirth, and the earth 
icscLF are to him quite diflbr?n,l from they *re to US. The 
sturdy p:uo, delicate sapling, fragrant l^Mwra P jpmnt rock 
and tiny pebble play alike their port in the mysLie ryorlG of 
aboriginal man, 1 

This is admirably exemplified in the Zuni Creation-myths 
recorded by Mr Cushing, sad the Polynesian legends pub- 
lished hy Mr Gill- Lu those end other productions of the 
primitive imagination wo find the glory of the seasons, CLi5 life 
of beast, bird, iisect, the beauty of plant and flower, the Ocise 
of Tanning watem, the m-anio of tbo gea, the rosy dawn, the 
starlit night, etc, 

OF the Bsldma, Ur D. G- BrinfOri writes (73, p. aSpk in 
bis Studjf of native American poeti-y : ‘ Borne of theii pos licaL 
productions. reveal n true and deep appreciation of the 
nwnrelicmgj ebe impress he, and the beautiful scants which 
ilielr land and climate present Prominent features in their 
tales and chspts a;* the dashing, variegated aurora, whose 
shooting; screams they fable to ' be the souls of departed 
heroes 3. the milky way, gleaming in the st!il Arctic night, 
which they regard as the bridge hy which tho aouia of the 
go&i and brave mount to the place oF Joy 3 the vast, glitter- 
ing SOtltidlcBi snow-fields j and the migbty tfflsbfnft glacier. 
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splintering from his shoreward cliffs the ice-moumrina whi-C^L 
float down to die great OCMtt,' 

The ' MtnJiiLm-Cnltnt ' of the Narahos and the wve- 
poema *f the MkmftM and other eastern AlgOnlEiM Jrd:anE 
contain afnunda.nl evidence of sensibility to, and love of 
Nature, tie former reeatlirtg at times Dante h in iB majesty, 
the latter the Lovc-jjriea oF our own poets. In the creahot> 
songs Of Che Dirka,s of the White Nile and the am-arors' 
poems at the Hottentots a simplicity that is nob;e and 
■convincing often appear*- Everywhere wo find, as HuUe- 
Temarlts (gaj, I. p- <*Sl), that l even the savage the most 
prejudiced” creature in tinman daupe, the man Wat* the Least 
Field of vision, receives an imp: ession rrom the mihtnw, '-the 
bridge to the sky , 13 Front (he year of the sea, from the turtle of 
ths wtwda, the bubbling nf the spring . 3 With these im- 
pressions qTdcnUive superstition and primitive t^ fttr y work an 
such a wav ati to mate It appear r a highly supoiiluous ques- 
tion to ask lF these races have a sen^ oF tfatiirc,’ 5 ays 
Hr RalicL further {513, I. p. ?°) = 'Many myths are nothing 
hut pictuTestpJ£ descriptions of natural event* and pcrsoni- 
bcsdonS of natural lorufci. These bridge uvei the interval to 
science, for in theai the mythology becomes, like science, the 
way and the method towards the knowledge of the causes of 
phenomena, The on-ginal object falls into the: bJtocgrourtd, 
the imngss become Independent figures whose quarrels and 
tricks have an interest oF their own. Herewith we hive flic 
fa hie, especially the widespread beast-fable. J That some oF 
the early Greek and T^itin myths wtrG of this character baS 
besn shown by Professor E. K. Emerson ftpo, p. jaS), ivlio 
has diHcussei;] such. ‘geological myths' as 1 the Chi msera ’ (the 
poetry &r petroleum!, ( Niobs 3 (the tmgic side of oakarnoua 
UlFaJ, f Lot's wife 3 (ihe indirnct religious effect of diff-crOsion}, 
1 Neat's flood 3 (possibilities of the cyclone end earthquake 
wave working in harmony ). The. less imposing and perhaps 
more quietly poStst and :roagmutiv£ £ide of the nature-love- 
of primitive copies as, to be seen in the proverbs, legends 
and folk speech oF inch Oriental peoples as the Tamiils of 
India. It ia, therefor^ not altogether Just when HoIFding 
declares (ecjS, p. zG 6 j that, 'from the primitLee practical 
5, Endpoint 4 beautiful country \S the same as a fruitful one, 
fruitful, that is, in com and gras?,' since not it Few- very 
primitive peoples 4re capable of, and do often rurpitss, a much 
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higher sense of beauty than Ui.it, 5 i (□iilarly unfair is the *lat& 
mcnt of RLb^t (536., p, 187), who ascribes the alleged lad 
:,f i iij.-; for Mature in s.-.vii£fs :.:.d d::ltLv:i to pnv:r;y n 

mind : f Ttuc child, who has 1 lively sense of the possession 
nr the deprivation of a plaything, remains insensible before 
a great landscape by reaEon of his intellectual pretty, Ifcii 
a feci (notwithstanding the common opinion to the con traryj 
IhiiH * sasnge, ai a barbarian frren, J 3 naC m rived by the 
jipEenriourfi of civilised Life, hut only hy its tneoii [magum] ant) 
puerile si'Jsf. Its grand aspects inspire in him neither desire, 
□01 ndffliriuion, nor icalouEF, for he flees not compile hs-nd 
lhem, J Among primitive pcOplss *e not infrequently find 
individuals who enter into very dcsai touch with Nature mul 
■wi tli 1 Nature's Gutl mid who would compare very favourably 
with the Hke characters belonging to our own rate, or any 
ether that has achieved or attniDsted civilisation. 

Writing of a Townee Indian priest, whose deration to the 
rcligirin; of lu& father* remained, unshaken amici the new 
enViioJiraeAt created hy the whites, Mias Alice C. FJefdnrr 
says: - 1 liis unquestioning faith in the religion c?r his fore- 
farhers snared far abnv& the turbulent conditions or tn-day, 
and gave to him * calm akin to Lhe serenity of childhood, 
which '.res reftecSed in his kindly, smiling, and peaceful 
face. 1 

Mind Canton? and KhfttfiedgC ' — In connection with the 
nainsrous investifaUona of ‘the contents of children^ minds," 
Hayancr jusdy remarks that such analyses are often not mure 
than had right, for, as La equally the case with primitive 
peoples, ‘chi'Jren can nvt bfc ctpecttd to tcii their whole -smil 
in the second school year/ In all probability they It now a 
great deal more chon; some one or some few things than they 
are given credit "or, and think a great deal more about all u« 
the in Lhan they a?s abb lc- convey to their elders in intelligible 
form (295, p. 50}. Not ell tha child learns and chinks in his 
walks through wood and, mead, aiong riror-baitk and pnnd- 
reargb, Over hill nnd drde, through swamp mid bog, in rainy 
and in pleasant ventber r in suumir.fci SUP And winter snow, 
roni;s to die surface when Iie is qacstknftd- for isdentific pur- 
poses for U brier time nnd often under repressive or e r.i bcriAin- 
Lng careusqatancej- As litrip does the teacher sometimes leani 
of the children’s teal, deep ideas and imaginings about heaven* 
1 Am&-- AniAr, , N. Si,., 1 - p. Sj. 
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hotie?, shadows, the wind, railroads, CluiiLirLos,. (death, leoliillg- 
glasses, moonshine, i witej canaiy-birda, etc-, in (he brief 
period -of his inquisitorial office, ns thn nevconae tnavidtEi is 
able to discover, in tho few days of his residence among some 
SMga or barbanvus Irlhes, concerning their profuUndest 
thoughts abdo; niftn and nature 'The childhood of the 
individual nrsd the childhood or the race m;'e pre errri r.er.Ely 
periods of thought; concerning both WC well might use the 
v. ijn^ s nF the poEt and d«j'nr& .hat even ‘ the body thougnt-' 

The extent of the tmowfedgs of savage and ijartjdrous 
tribes Cdtucfirnitlg the animat and vegetable world of then sur- 
roundings can he scan from the statement u" Professor 0 , T. 
Mwon \ 4 x 3, p. jp), that 4 in every one of the eighteen 
envLTOtunicnls liflto which he divides North, and Soatli 
Anicricnj ' mentioned in this peper the savage people know the 
btr, thing Tot every purpose the best s abUanet: for clothing, 
the best wood for tilt bow. for the spear, the arrow, etc. : anti 
it ia iistonishing to find what a large vocabulary ttbsts in each 
one ij T ibetn for different forma of ftnimfil life -and didetenc 
pans of the rati real's body.* Professor Mason gocE so far, 
indeed, aR to doclars thht 'halF the words of any primitive 
language are derived from men's association with beast- 
kihii- 1 

The Maoris of New Scnland, sending to lta Hector, 1 
'had ii much hetisr knowledge of the nnturiil history oT theii 
country than any people he nad ever heard oh The older 
Maoris had noticed and had distinct names for nearly all 
their plants, not merely these dial were of is: ; and the sSifftf 
nuraeS, with slight modifications, werb universally in use 
throughout a country.* thousand miles in length- They had 
ceaerie names by which they .grouped plants according CO 
t.ie;.r Affinities, ita a way 1 mpoas-ibls ■ to most people who wire 
not educated botanists.' 

The mythology, both of the N.LiahcK, (tn apeeiFy out one 
tribe of North America* Incian^ and of the Maoris, embodies 
much of this great knowledge of plant and an Loud environ- 
ment. 

In hb discussion of 'Environmental. li.otanans in Aiisonn, 1 
Mi Walter Hough “ gives the following tabLc tc ilitiBtrut* ' the 
thorough way i.herc arc probably not over )6n indigenous 
3 Vul. KIE- p. 4^. 

& Amer. .Jmir.i May 1H9S. 
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Of i lit Micffrwc In of Nut« Scotia,. Dr Rand says, villi 
some ena^atLtwo (519, p xi.) : ' Tliey have ^tuflierl botany 
from Nature?* folurna They ! now the ncjtifs of oJl Lho c/efts 
and shnuit and useful plants ar.d roots in thoii country. They 
Ilf v& studied- their natures, habits and -uses. L b-ny have killed, 
dissector] ana esamimed Jli the Hoihmis of North America, 
from the nesivgE-fegttJH to the ^ukaa&fhKh (ftora the haColn to 
the mouse), 'Incy have in like manner e*s mined ttic birds 
and the fish . 1 

The atatement of P.-nfa.&^or Freudentha],. of Etesian, Eh^it 
foie, tact 'primitive peoples, un-ed ucaUsd TLurepewis and 
children are able to distinguish but few species or Bowers 1 
{i2 0 f p. 435), is :-ri unju^i liable gcneralisBirinn, in so far as 
1 miraitivn people " are concerned, itt th: evidence isleired (fl 
above dearly indicates. 

The following table (all peoples do not count the same 
number of mouths; some of the lalsfiin incomplete; and many 
months have more than one name) will serve to demonutrale 
how the ob$ervii : Ons of the savage and ■; race* of men 

have been leoatded hi the names tWy have gjrga to the vaiioos 
months,, or divisions of the year, and at the same time to show 
the great influence of environ mem in deUMmininc them 
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The -deuil of some of these observations may bs Judged 
from the fact Ltia: cue Gjibffu hf.ve named Lluci success! vu 
mouths From the growth *r bs“i ieri ■ the Onca four monOis in 
□accession {Mn^-Aosurit} thorn tLtfc lay ini of eggs by birds, the 
j;tt le cuSt-s luavjLijj the abelt, the moulting of birds, and the 
fledglings taking to flight; tiie- Camier DuiaS four ELLCcesshra 
niCDths (July-Octebcr) from the appearance of the land-locked 
salmon. thfc red salmon, the little trout, and ;i:c white ksh. 
hlnteover, the Haieskiii J5£n£ have, besides then montLis, a 
division of die y-sai into fiiite&n 1 seasons,’ jiLL of which arc 
named rd'tei the aojiditiflins of day and night, heat and cold, 
tain and snow, tiie condition of the ground and Lbs water. 
J\ 5 stl.il:': I ibis h: :ll .: giyftn ■■ -i.vii .niV: I Iv: i: .1 1 ■ hr liv 
names of t5vr reasons, the cardinal points, etc. 

That the Indiana as a class ate ‘incomparably superior tp 
the average white man, or to the white nr on who has not made 
Euolcgy or botany u wibjtC'- of sihidy, 1 is the opialiotl of Or 
Washington Matllie*!!, 1 hasfid on his own experience in Lbs 
held. ‘T.icrc is a prevalent iir. pi cation,' says Dr Matthews, 
'that Indians ate unable to generalise and a paragraph gnes 
the found of ti e eshociogjcni rreatLws to the effect rh-at tho 
Chita*. [Choctaws] have no general term for cek trg$, bu t only 
^peciflc names for the white oak, the black oak, the red eak, 
etc- This iropremott la entirely SrTooeous, The Indian is as 
good v, fjfihetatLsex and classifier us his Caucasian brother. 
His system of classification does not fully coincide with, char 
of the white naturalist, because his system of philosophy leads 
hint to base his groupi* upon a di-flewtit series of resemfclemces, 
hut his ayiaugemen: is never thelesa the result of a process of 
gcnEralkatipu. 1 Dependence upon the vegetable and animal 
world for fo&d necessarily gave the Indian extended know- 
ledge, made him an acute ohsenrei'j aad stimulated his factiltiss 
of intcrpretaEion and explanation. 

Afatytvt&n -— -Very tribute knowledge, and the multiplicity 
of very social fmois of observation, nwj sometimes lend in An 
im possibility of abstraction. The Hysbem which the natives of 
Madagascar, as Haitian tells ue, employ le distinguish (whb a 
dUFarenf. word for each) the twenty aspects of the grOw.tti of 
the horns of oxen., may be more perfect than their nuraerfll 
system , shite they feci in the form n more vivid interest, or.d 
it appeals to them mor* concretely, Nut alone do savage 
1 FAift/s. Sar. h Wuh., ’VH, p. ?*, 
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racer; differ very wEdoly fn their powers ot specialisation J sub- 
ject to the influence of mitten, social atniUn, eta), but in the 
trtfcfencaa they are Capable of drawing from jury given CTii'ifii- 
rion or objutl presented, mid children differ ns widely lii uu-Lk 
ways. When vun rlan iiLeincu thowed a Balm Lid Indian a 
looking-glass, Hie latter 1 nodded calmly and slid, " ‘‘Vatur, 
oud when other natives wished a si^ht of the mirror (hey mid ; 
'Show us tho ^wntor"'!' Mi 3 . D. Howard, on the oilier 
liaad, who show-eda hand-mirror to the Ai >1 s > of rbe iakunl of 
£aghnlicn r repdrLs Uttt 'This, to my Mtonmliiiieil^ Cjuidiljr 
produced exactly the eifert my rifle failed to accompli all. As 
fo^t as I snowed them thok Faces, they dsrtcd like arrows to 
111 e door way, and noth', "g could induce them to come Inclt, 3 
j'he difference between tho actions c! the. two savages is easily 
understood; the BakairF had tsoled up In Ills. mind by llte 
sight p-f the mirror the wAter &f the dytsr, in which possibly hfl 
had often seen h.is own face fc-ffectadi and wn-> )h no way dis- 
turbed by the new object, while the Ainu thought he saw hii 
own ybuol t>r spirit, and was inexpressibly excited aud filled 
with appratumBlcn. It is evidently iputE often not I ho fool oT 
bdiiR a savage, hut the range of possilnC BssOcbltlona, that 
determine! the reaction ot the sight of n mirror, a fact which 
applies tn children no less than to primitive peopilcs. 

When She HottenTOt-S, who already possessed the word 
imWj, ' mirror, ’ saw Lhe Europeans road for tho Fuat time, they 
railed ft book tiaAi] adding to it for purposes of cLcameESj 
rtlutia , 'for spending '—ft hook vmu to them a f spocoh-miiTcrr 
On account Ot this o-sw term the red minor came to be desig- 
nated MfetSs Ajfi'Awtew/s, or 1 look- mi re 0 -t.' This ‘miiroraf 

speech/ Spisgsl dsr Rede, Is ndoptod by Erdmanrs * as n ferna 
worthy tho COnsiderulion uT model n ImgLu&tic psychology. 

Truit ab^tiartinri is mote common both among the lower 
races of men Jir.d with children than lS usually believed seems 
certain, the progress from the concrete to tba abstract revealing 
itself in the development of Language, ait, religion, ethics:, 
social ifiEititiitkina, etc. Prayer’s child's; 1 ofiw |)s;p& J for 1 uncle.' 
and the tloven-munth-oLd hoy's J wAVa’ for 'dog, buLLcifly, 
trees, moving in the wind, thunder, etc.,' indicate some of the 
lines of thought traversed- Man unci fixes upon the sixth <:r ".lit 
seventh year ss the period in wnich ‘ hist uop&?r tinOSS ohiiyac- 

1 Jiur, jiyia'. Fhik'Lan,, VI L y. 3 1 . 

1 Arckj: ry:L , N.F, ITX r 3 . 
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tmns which sic comparable tu general itier,s. J There arc great 
differences individually in child reft b; clieir logical procflflses, 
and many graYF n-Lp people neycr teach anything like logical 
pttfecdftU \ the so-called r apperception stoics (Ziller and 
Iban make S, Vogt 3, liaitmann fi r Lange 34) el* diffomlt of 
delimitation sr.d interpretation, if, indeM,, the/ Cifist ut Jill in 
the fashion described by most writers of this school, In child 
hood (as with savages generally) Hie Sust years of lifts (those 
passed before school-life re-orieRk rh-o child) arc characterised, 
aj Lan^e obaerves, by ’ absti actions shaped by altenratingr 
sensual interests., 1 and a 1 harmless wu«*#, which, later on, is 
replaced by tbc critical attitude. Tire: child 'a first ‘ good ' IS 
wlmt i* accompanied by pleasant conaequeflcai^ and the 
Sudden introduction 0 f jrelagio m ideas at this period often dots 
incalculable harm. 

f Only with tbs possession of language, 1 says Mrifilioel, In 
his interesting study of 1 Abstraction 1 (^d, p. 1 doe- 
Nature lose her iinltyaid break ep into a multitude qF centra, 
&r beings, L i : j 1 L am named, and, by names, Furnished with indi- 
vidualities, "l"hen, too, for the first time, abstraction— the 
simplest form, at ledst — bofloiutrt: possible, Si ill individual! 
cannot yet be conceived as ctltogethet sharply delimited- Fol 
deep-life and Hating Eife continue so to run ovcl into cadi 
other, that the indeterminate farms of dreaming arc still 
interpreted as reui, 1 The child end the savage nteet ou thin 
ground, some young ljoyn a;Ld girls being as firmly impressed 
with the reality of their dreams as arc the Bran Kan Indians of 
whom von don Steincn writes. The inffiUSQM of this divided 
allegiance of primitive man to glsep and waiting upon the 
development Of speech has yet Co be stmi-ed, Evidently there 
ate other 1 ghost-words ’ thou those pilloried by Shear, the 
tcrimgrapbier. Ma-snneJ nOlSS wlmt be aptly terms 'the need- 
less abstraction of primitive peopEea' ; ottly something stiittinn 
seeais to he needed to lead to tire foimahoa of strange keec-c:- 
ations bringing out ideas not longer possessed by civilised 
man. While w* Tt^gnlse the materially-minded character of 
sayagj and barbamna nun (in which oat children so often 
resemble him), wo must not forget that r primitive- peoples far 
exceed our children, nay, even llie adults oT Our civiisssd rt)Cfc*, 
in the estraordlnary keenness of their sense-pei osyrJonH, their 
wondcYfnl at to Lit Lon, and she -r remarkable memory.' 

Miviit, who bolds to thi theory of 1 a dUterenco. in hind 
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between human reason sr.d the oagr.itLre saoultics uf bfUStsS, 1 
ohservES, with coosidjeittble truth ; 1 A* Tidily or pnejudLcf; makes 
tides of animal IntcSlIgance so often quite untrusswerthy, sc 
also the sutewthts as ta the mental defects of saVflgflS Art 
hardly less sn 1 (429. p. -205). Thus many examples of 1 who: 
bare been, deemed fcms or predication so low as to balder on 
mere sensuous and animal language ' torn cu t, when Carefully 
ciiftrn5ntdi as logical a Lid ns intellectual ns expressions in daily 
use among users of :he most highly developed languages of the 
rivilked world. Eveh today the Englishman or American 
can and does use such an expression as, rqf-, 1 my wotft r J in 
such fashion, aided by emphasis,, context. Mid gcs'.urc, that i.L 
In no wise differs from iha very primitive tti ne of ehethebo, 
;in African language said to mean either 4 1 do it,’ Or 1 ytw* do 
not.’ So k is, vrnen we eOmfi to Che statement that many 
primitive languAges lack generai teems while they have n pk- 
tiiora of IJarLtCislar Names. Out possession of these 
terms may be, in many ways, and on diverse occasions, an 
economy of speech, yet them La something in vhat Mivart 
j^sys [4351, £>- soj) s F It has, for example* been- otjKted against 
the intellectual ability of the Society JsknOSrs that they have 
Eepatace words for “'dog's Uti, 1 * 13 blid’a tail, 1 ' |J sheep’s tail, u 
eft-, but no word for “tali’' I (self- — i-e-. In general.” 

Eue really the CKperienee of the cits of that word by -ourselves 
Leads us to consider the condition of these islanders in this 
aspect to he lid great misfortune. 'iVe have tiUf n-OKl 11 tail " 
—tail in general — ftod it It constantly made u?a gf in a way 
nhtch is 1 hopelessly riusleadmc. To uso the Fame tcrm r ai WO 
do, for whht we call the tails ’ 1 of a peacock* n monkey., and 
a Lobster is, sa far, to be ili a worse plight than that asscLted of 
cite Society IskiidEisJ The savage is, in a sense, ultra’ 
scientific, Jf not economical of names, 

Catiitrvaiisnt arid Mbatttftrit. —The instinct of preservation 
in children has been discussed by Faola LdmhtdfiO. Children 
have f an instinctive sense of preservation, as if they felt the 
fragility of their existence and clung c 0 it with all thoii strength, ' 
Thns is tree physiologically and psychologically. fettle 
children even have a kck uf sensibility for pains, btuiE^s, 
wounds, etc., that Is often surprising, and their disregard of 
the consequence!! of a hiow 01 a fall is, when they bhve not 
hc£ji pamper ed hy too careful parents <Jr nurses, or times most 
ifondcF/iiL Hot localising (sun very readily until two ot th«e 
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of tgc, sluty eccci to rOR£ ruble the savages in their 
resistance to physical rain fmfi the :r desperate cLinging tc 
Lira (} 7 cj, ALt their psychic life 5s controlled by the feeling of 
aclf-prSiefTOtJEJE, (he l^ast expend imra or entity — iho 3ft w o[ 
•:;iis! r:lTf.i: rerrilv i!- jIVi.ivt-'." :vn^;.in-. 1 h-; : r so li » flf 

LIU! sort fhat costs the lei si enerciac of Intelligence—; gestures, 
mca, pc-in-Eins of the finger a nd after these onomaBpreic find 
imitative language- The biiorre associations or ideas in lull* 
children are efteo d up, L cvct to ;l power of genCrftStSlition, but 
rather to a repugnance to the effort of using i.ew tanas.' 
lToan economv of effo:L in Gpuecplicni it, results abn thet ail 
Mjc child'a ideas Ml images; arc KnicneSe, it being rnufib easier 
to scire the wno'de than the abstract. Ilfirice, alRa, bu 
wis-hes questmen to he 1 clear, plain, without gaps, and well 
delimited J ; he has a natural di^rlre for the vague, the in 
definite, and tales long to acquaint himsdf with ideas of 
immortality, Infinite apace, etc. He ia misOnrifetlc end hates 
to :;?ive ihc old ways flrrt old things changed nr altered in any 
degree. He Warns to bear the Satne siory in the same woedb 
from the same peracn, and ii exceedingly jealous of oven Lhe 
slightest alteration in his FavcqirilH tale, Thi* naiaQineiBm aerres 
ns a means of oricniatinn and equilibration for the child, 1 pxfl 
venting him rrnzn wristing his aUen^t'a in toQ many new 
rnipciHtnCfiB. 3 He develops 'ft focullty for exploiting the 

pleasure to be had in life and avoiding much of ite pain, 1 nr-d 
would he bred rather than love, affection being often nothing 
more titan a mimic ralravagancc, mire esuUrftricc of joy. 
When thoroughly abandoned to Ivs inadaets, 'the child is n 
little savage passionate, deceitful, megalomania^ boastful, 
etc.,' bud everywhere one finds evidence of the domination of 
this momentous inrlinct of preservation ftEVd conservatism. 

Lctiiguxgr- Chunks , — Useful for comparison with Miss 
LambrcKtfH Rtudy of the child Is Mr Edmund Noble’* essay on 
1 Thu Principle of Economy In Evolution f (4£$)f in which 
similar phenomena, aa they present themaelvca m the hiitOry 
of the rare, are discussed. Onomatopoeic nart.es tf animal, 
natural pliCTiornsna, implements, etc-, ftiiimo! and human 
Boisea and action?, i I lust rate llie fwlnciple of economy in the 
expenditure of mental energy and intelligence in the child, 
■while, in the adult, and in the evolution of (ho race, the 
departure ft cm these principles of naming, the creation Or 
adaption of ali-induaive, general terms, the eraergfcnte of 
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generic. terms in p';:UX‘ of very special appellation^ ih oilier 
wotds, Lli? economy of description made possible; by tha 
human it'.E^LLsct, which instead ol describing a suglu Reality of 
‘be object mmed. evolves or creates ii, Word which iJdH Up the 
image in i:e entirely, illustrate the workings or iris human mind 
towards the same end, the production of a. name-word with too 
least possible expenditure! of mental effort- 

Ii is a great uchicvenient in menial economy foi the child 

10 name the deg L bow-wow/ or do signify its cLcshc lor water 
hy leaking o guralin" sound, but oven greater is ibe economy 
■which, due best educated Speaker of the EnglUb language 
illustrates in hia use of the wiitd* 'dog' and 'water,' This 
gain in generality of estpresstan has of necessity entailed a great 
juss of Sfrraikptjiirti (the sente of the etymological sigmiji^noe 
of names) and of the utilisation nf analogy as a factor in uamc- 
Ktving. The * i r_ u u S\_ 1 is no longer '.bought of as 'die slcalcr' 
(whits mice arc now guests and pels) ; the L duck 1 ii no longer 
perceived only as the ‘waddle 1 ( c dsiejt ' bps evsn become a 
term of endearment) ; ‘womin J is no moic known only ah 
' the beairer 3 (the '■maiden Indy and the c r,tw woman hare 
Asserted themselves as a power in the kmc), the 'ant' is 
no LCmgSr merely 1 the STvarmti 1 [upon the nineteenth century 
it Es his titd 'nWy makes the gTcaiest impression) j 5 lit? 'father’ 

11 no Lolirci simply tlie " nOUrtsher ? (liioderti politics abeiiiT 

lirtly exhibit our 'city fathers ’ r.s 1 bleeders ' rather tcr.ic ?.s 
Eiippcitcis and preservers); die Star' is no tnOtr iLuirely ' the 
strewer' (fur the path, of the the at: Lea! '.star’ of to-day is nmrj 
urieu. 'strewn' by the populace); a 'pseture 5 ' :s now far 
from being a mere 'scratching f (though it jhsv be an. 1 Oldiing") 
etc, Ffad we today to name all the things we Imow by a 
singla quaLiiy which we perceive them to possess, ta the 
exclusion ci all other 1 :, out jm-.giiag^ wtHrld be ntcfainicwpb&sed 
in strange Sod curious roshiotL, ar.d would, by very reason nf 
our advance in ku omledge and perception of and 

environment, be th no way ,i return w 111* terms of OUr dnglo- 
Stosfin f*r*r*tli e rs, or the limited horizons or early ekiLdhood. 

Farther from tine child, tn. soum respects, and. yef, as many 
of the words ftf life ifidret laiiguiges pttHra^ nearer U> him than 
i > Hi? savages, are we of to-day, with on? w srtl-auiLB ueei 
( F Mind I' * Beware I r Thanks V etc.), with the twists we give 
cur rJang expression (’Ob, T don't know!' b Come olf your 
tBhth ') arerl she. eon, traction arid syncopation we have- visited 
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upon the grammatical forms of our language {dropping tif in- 
flection b, BJEnpllftcaiton or v&Th form, abandonment of the 
iubfimctire rtiood, ns* of auxiliary vcrbe^ etc.). The gain 
v*hncb W£ have made in mental economy,. as Well as the 
diffVftfeCfi between some forms oF speech ftmOttg primitive 
[triples and the lahgtsage of the child is well illustrated by the 
following sentence which Mr Noble cites [459, P- 3 .36} from 
Dr Bleckh specimens oF the Zulu, Lci:c;ue l if-bu-kvii b-eix s- 3 w- 
Hw/u h&ia li bii-tanda. The sentence mean-i ‘ Qur 

great kinjmom Appears; we love it,' but a literal translation 
into English WOULdran thus : 'The kirg^Ai our dam, whirls 
dam is the great doat, the dam appears* we love the dam.' 
AnSllier example which shows how Far wc have left behind the 
com p Lev L ties of savage speech, Or, SS some my, oertrin primitive 
peoples have departed, Fre-m an original simplicity r is given by 
Major J, >V, Powell in the course pf his. brief essay on the 
' Evolution cF Ij.nguf.gc 1 A Pozikn Indian in saying ' a 

man killed a rabbit' really diHMUises Liras J 1 The man, be, 
on Cf an' mate, aliruJmg \-w the nominative case], purposely 
killed, by h hooting an arrow, the, rabbit, he, the, one, animate, 
silting 1 [in the objective Case]- 

Anqthej detail in process of disappsaiance is the snbjunc- 
tire mood, Last rsiic oF the nsr labyrinth of verbal Forms of 
mood, produced hy alteration. of the verb -stem Itself. A recent 
investigation reveals Ihe Fact lh« among some goa,eoe words, 
used by nine eminent writers pf today (Hardy, jl antes, Dowden, 
Lang, Lecky, Meredith, Trail, Modey, htuvenfop), the sub- 
junctive of any other verb blit iv MCUfS Only ftHe^ times, A 
like ter deney, although by no maans so strongly, characterises 
most' of the Romance languages, aa Mr H. L. Thomas 1 
has pointed out, and wos even noticeable in some of the 
I .son writers of the August eta, to say nothing of PlauLus 
and. Terence* loth in Latin and in Romance texts the 
■sdLtnrj have made the old Writers not iiifrejjuently conform 
te a=age, practically obsolete in their own day, The Romanos 
tansies riS-ve a vast accumulation of such impadtmaia still, 
for, as Hetrains remarks (354, p. 339)1 Spanish ‘tuts 
Irregular verbs, with- 15,540 anomalous forms or words, 1 
Jiiw of TTrii ; the J^wsent. — 'Tho idea oF Tint a, J 
says Holding [398, p. rS^), ‘is hardly to be traced 
in children before Hie third year-,' and Guyaw observes 

1 Tfafti. ArfJir. nrr. , Wsjh., ] . 31 .2$. 
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^ga, p. 147), Hha child disEidgulihes clearly neither 
[Lines, nor pines, nor penans,' and, like the Animal, L hftS s«>0t 
really a, past. 3 Erasmus Darwin* had aLrcady said * che ideas 
0 { li rates, tike thoso of children, are almost petp«tua 3 Ly_ pro- 
duced by ihsir prevent pleasures, 01 these present pai ns/ anc 
Mme, NedccT ^g; a I. p. 194) ^ad huted lbs 1 peculiarity of the 
child's itnfLLjir-atiQ^/ that it is 'occupied only with ibn present 
rime-,' Evan cha "once upon A 3 -icrae ' in older children is 
made present And iFxe child feels the Story as 1 n ow/ Ttio 
absence uf le nse'Sjgtis in many primitive languages may be 
compared mrb the verbs that serve Tor ait tenses Ln the early 
development of cbililspMCtP As BnntOn (73, p- 4 ^ 4 ) s* 1 ? 3 : 
c Equady foreign to primitive speech WAS any raprcsEion of 
time in connection with verbal farms j lli other words, rharc 
was HO such thing as ;cnBea- f Thorcau tolls us P- ^ 10} : 
‘I lived Like the Ifori Indians, of wham Jt is said Innt 'for 
yesterday, to-day. and to-morrow they have only one ward, and 
they espies LhevaLctyol meairing by pointing backward Lor 
yesterday, Forward tar Lotr-crrow, and overhead for the passing 
day,’ There is some exaggerntion li^e, however, for, as 
Kibct observes (336, p, 355)1 1 The hnrrmn race iiM acquired 
very quickly prevision and cars for the noorraw, even without 
paising out of [the SLage cl] savage life, bunting and Gibing. ' 
Besides ' the instinct of nccurauliriion and pfcserraliOfl mani- 
fest* itsEifin all its * i mplicity with rbc majority of animals and 
tht tnasr aavAge MOpieSj whn hvft Strictly from band to mouth.' 

Mfxtm '-— The forgetfulness and ib-ort raemozy of primitive 
tojn and nf the child have been cited by mth-S than cue writer 
aa affording a notable parallelism. Upon this ppir.t btcinroet* 
remark* : ' I believe that, gencTally, the memory oF savage maa 
i* very short, but with cooaidtieble range of variation. It ia 
more nfr.cn termed Abort by observers when peisgiial incidents 
and historical events are concerned, bnt, on the other hand, 
we cannot forget primitive man's numnsiog knowledge of the 
plants and animals which inteiest him, (heir qjalhics ard 
habits — a- faculty so often and sd highly praised— as well as his 
astonishing knowledge of place, bis wonderfully good memory 
for details of patlii and localities, drinking-plates and feeding- 
grounds r/ animals, nil of which have been emphasised again 
arid again. We must conclude therefore, that the memory of 
pijmidvB man is net at all abort for all these things necessary 

1 Z &} rWWIiiTj VoL I. p. 3&y,., 
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t-o him, or with which he daily comes intu ronbict in Lhc 
struggle sot enifiLeDC^ for ill tilings, which, for any resSOIA, 
s.rouse hitf i nteM“aL ? {613; I. p. 313). Special hfld paHlculw: eie» 
CD instances encndse and Lengthen The memory of primitive iiuin 
to a considerable CHtunt. 

Mi G- &. Stetson, w!iO investigated the memory ability of 
500 wli ite (iiverigo age 1 1 years) and g do biac it (aveni^ age 1 2.5 j 
year?) children in the public schools of Washifl^HOrt, D.C-— the 
test was £bc repetition of a brief poem after reciting iL (vcisc 
by verse) in concert twice — found that the negro children 
had pet cent, tetter memory-retention, And while ther-e 
seemed to e*is-t a general correspondence; between memory, 
a v Edges and scholarship, the memory-rank of the PegTfl 1 chil- 
dren was higher tbiln their study-rank ritOre comspieucuiiLy than 
was the Citse wEdi the whim children, although ths negro 
children gsnarally were inFcrioi with regard to intellect. 
Dr F. W, Colrgrnw, in his study of * Individual MetOPticV 
has some intenrsLini; detuils r.S to tl)fi difference between the 
mcrnory-recellMtioti of whites, neuroes and Indians^ the 
of jaciai cupsrienoe and environment being very noticeable. 
One very curious fact is thus recorded ; 'One could hardly 
find an Indian Of white child afraid uf a candy aficcpb head 
because the teeth showed, but this was the earliest memory of 
a IKOTC5& 1 (ir;. p. 34 u). 

Historic Senit,— The historic seme among children and 
primitive peoples has been studied hy Mis Mary S, HarntS 
from the cam cf et'nnolpgy H mid the cfLiminatidr., hy thftstmy. 
method, of some rayo Californian e c-bool children, between the 
ages of eight and Tliese children ware given 1 a story 

without a date,, a place, a name, nr a moral/ and the -^utsticmi 
spontaneously asked by them were tsfkcn ns evidence of ' the 
comparative curiosity of children ns to i^isnnaELties, time, 
cause and effecl, and truth.’ The chief results of Mrs Ilamw’a 
investigations {3 5 , p. Sc) may he thus summnibfid : A With 
children (from seven years- of ftge OmVfttd} &11 the elements of 
history (time, cause nod effect* ,socts!, unit, trqthlal record) lie 
Wilkin the held of Lheit curiosity, and the origin-questions (' Who 
made us 7 r f Where did wc come fiom ? f etc,) Are very early in 
'heir appearance, So ‘Atacmg SAvuges they Appear altogether 
in the rudimeiltltry fotma or the myths of origin, which, un- 
placed in space, vagiieiy placed in lime, attempt to give some 
true account uf the beginnings of man and of the world 1 :. and* 
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moreover, they 'progress topcthci! none of Ibsm lutsSJitg, now 
this. our, now ilia:: one leading-' a, The sense of time, with 
sa-ragea, ’ bused upon the p&wet to count, unll the saFe: to 
eSCOKt ibal count caEUtrttsly, either with lag hn E.cra, llie 
notched stick, or the knotted ccrd, develops aLaus iv'th the 
dsvdopmesit of the inventions fof keeping count t in OLbci 
wards, this sense requires much objective asftistai^c. 1 In 
chi'ldKii ‘ Lfiis sense is slight, 1 And 'time is badly rmderatopd 
litidl the :i^e of iwelveor thirteen' — Grew which scent to Justify 
the coiidussoQ that 1 the child should be assisted, as the savage 
was, l*y sortie concrete symbol OF invention [chf+it or net ul 
centuries], by which he can keep his counts in sight, Alni 
lOilton dma visibly,' a* fra dons space on a map- 3. Hoth with 
savages anti children ( the notiuTi of cans* and oflec;, or, to 
put it differently, t!ic power to in ter, is present, from the bcgyi 
ning, hut with primitive People ir is unconscious, ena witl 
nhlLiircn the power tines nor nt al" become critical before the 
ago of Lwelug 01 thirteen, scoot i'i then to riouve a praters 
irbpu]^ beefltnins stronger AS well as wore 0*aci ' —facts will cl 
permit as to conclude that 'children should not be Especially 
‘.rained or ur^.-tL in infsrcr.ee until die ayjcs of twelve or thirteen 
and that then wo inny rtsiflltftblr encourage them to draw ir 
dependent and correct CAnciusions froni given premises 1 4 
With both primitive! peoples rmd children 'the sense cf the 
sotiil unit Con cent rates itself obcut ancestors, l^rnes, kings, 
developing into a sense of vide: personality, as tticir blaCfftJ'i 
tlut is, their'ejtperimoe, widens but with the in! Let die 'lifter 
interest ' cannot be snid to develop before th* ages uf eleven 
Ot twelve. Here the conclusion is that ( btsLoiy should fir*t 
interest itself with the biographic of heroic and striking char- 
acters who are connected with the previous know ledge or Idr 
Of Use child [with the myths bo already knows, with the 
country] and alwaya with that life of acLicn [Lighting, bunting, 
bnildbigl which belongs to chllirim and primitive people alik&. J 
FOF idiildion thin. 50rt cT 1 ittstructrCm may late the place of war 
and trade in widening tbEU siattow world.' q. Savages have a 
* quite positive sense of a truth tel record, 1 seek 1 to preserve the 
<?r ‘igiital record or rtlie by every means h their power, 1 although 
'LL odes not occur to them to substantial* tt|M truth by any 
searching ei-iticism of evidence, 1 while children ate very 
iniyiijjs to know whether a record or StOiy is true or not, fl-tid 1 
show interest in an miginal record ut relic,' although ihejr seen 
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to be 'largely contented with being bold that: it is true by ft 
ptcii) n in wham they have faith, not showing a tendency to 
inquire critical into the nutlet UtiLil the ages of twelve or 
thirteen.' Here we may argil* in favour of 1 connecting history 
from the hegir.iimg with Original necords, scfiiiee and objects/ 
hy which n-.r.s . ns tbft children mil be afforded ‘ Lnot material tie 
■with the past ■whilst they desire as much 49 the savages.' S. 
With the ‘critical hiatOrf develops last) being preceded 
by beautiful history, moral history, and Tnr.rtmcnio history, aEL 
these forms, running along cemtemporancously,' while with 
children ‘history finds natural cipicssion tn stnrics. pictures, 
dramatic plays and poems, with or without d morel 1 The 
conclusion here is that bvc should seek GOT htatoiy for children 
in Plutarch) Homer and. Shakespeare, before Seeking it in 
edited deemuents with notea and criticisms or the modern 
school of Biitury,’' mid wa must 1st the scientific forms of 
history 1 wU-it on Lhe development of material, and also Ort the 
development of the critical iodSC J , that is h un ti l the. ages of 
twelve and above.' The prominence of lists- and genealogies 
in primitive bistoiy seems to justify to SOM* eitmnt ‘ both* form 
of chart ot lEst. ot oentory calendar which can constantly he 
user], as a mao would be t for jaaLtets of time,' while ’the wide 
employment of atulmtic and didactic forms of history indicnles 
that t'ltey should form a LiTge element in the early presersUti&n 
Of our subject.’ 7. AntOrtg primitive. peoples 'Lhe instant 
widening of interest and curiosity, wlicn brought loco contact 
with new tj'pJijCta and people/ (rod with children “the instant 
awAhercmg ef interest at the sight nf a strange relit Or picture ' 
are facts which serve t& ( indicate that we may widen the Held 
of hisTory fast *9 new experimee ot knowledge can widen it-' 
S r The sei-diSereocc among children— boys appear more 
curious iu icgird to li/Atrtj $lw, sitts as to ; boys are 
superior ari iflfeieiwei time, truth and general detail seem to 
show nu ves-diHctcnce — ‘are norpranotLIlcad enough, Co warrant 
U separation of boys Hfid gjrls/ while the. probability is Lbac ‘ jlo 
artificial. method of stimulating these pOwer-S will asual the 
natural rtYUlrius of the school-room -and the sewes.' 

Cvriixity -—* A Curious child 1 is a fattuLiar figure Vtilh the 
poets, ar.d GuyjUl rightfully says: 'The child is naturally 
eurLour;/ repeating wha: 1'dnelon had already written in ibySj 
■ tie .curiosLty ot children is a natural p&tfAatti that precedes 
instructor,' read what Plutarch had wniten before- F^tielPh- 
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'Children are much jit, lay: with, riddlea .m<l aucfc Lylmlcj as 
arc diffic.ii.lt and intricate; for whatever is Curious and subtle 
dorii atcTict and aLlure human nature as anteced.en.lJji to ait 
Instruction agreeable and proper to it.' ] 

Saya Kibot (sjfj p. Go); 'This primitive necessity — the 
need to VnOw — in r in Its histinCtfve form, curiosity. It has ill 
degress, from r;i& nnii-i,il tJun feeis artd scents tea Gaethewho 
flucTche3-eviSTytl1jr.gr vdslies to know, to embrfics everything froim 
pueulc inTqiti'|atlon l* tins highest! but whatever difterencte 
there may he in its object, In point of appJiealiop,, in its in- 
tensity, it always remains IdcnUcnJ with itself. Ho wh* La 
without it, as tic idiot, is -a eunuch iri the intellectual Order,' 
T« al] probability, the child is more given 10 curiosity than 
primidye man ; there is $g|ite crayh in Spencer's dictum that 
the- savage has little fg: novelty. 

Stonj-tscia^ — Between thu Etory-telirng nf the child : inf 
that of primitive man resemblances tnigllC JllBlty be :■ aiieetticl, 
although muny o l i hr t&ioS ocid legends of even the lowest 
tACte of men possess £0 ffiSPy peev-iaritics flue to adult os 
paience that "the cojupaiLflCiti cannot always be nadc upon 
similar terms. Moreover, tbn alleged 1 phi Ini ;hti£&: 1 of tunny 
of the tales of Savages is licrn of iae inability ov diiitidi.cr.tion 
Of the aCrtiriuiHil Tiaitnnt Or [irejedicfid resident among snragic 
people* to thoroughly seiie a:id compehcnd thc : r W4iys and 
means of expression . Very often Lbrse Anft rather 1 child ijlie ' 
than E childish! 

From the collation of firty-sm children's stories (thirty-two by 
boy*, tu-eaiLy-mui b\ a, ids) — ' the stories weretuidj no t written. by 
the children at s dice I, they being allowed perfect fieedax, in 
tcllinp anything they wished, the fbiot ies not being Criticised in 
any way 1 — MisS CknX Y&tfrnvdiiy, of the Caperi mental school 
connected with Stanford University., California-, tiiuas+mE up the 
differences between thn child's tiOry 5 s told by himself and the 
same slgiy told for him by an adult ; * in the child's rtOty no 
sentiment is Csprwssd f lid cm his own feelings refer r+d to in 
any way, Tltej-e ii little oF rb: svrtbelEc; tic- description of 
drCM ur [wrsDLia [the story whs of a little garden party] \ aivri 
not general* but definite, names are used by him. On the 
whale. the ciiild gives fad-?, and lets life itself specie few him, 
He has not yet Learned that unC Can be. tn active pleasant 
cirtUmatattcwpid- not be happy. With him carr-iin fids or 

1 A/pr.cV, T [ t. a. 3.J 5 . 
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conditions produce certain. inevitable reactions, and Lo mention 
these reactions seems La him an utter waste of words. Be- 
sides lie lias not yet reached tiic unfrvrltfnBCG wLugc u,' tiiinlsiiig 
of them ' (67],. p 16). Not a fc^ q{ 11k chAffldtefftties srere 
ntentioir.ed briortg ftlsjfi to the feminist forms of stoiy-telEing in 
the race, and tile feJtaiblWT'Ce is, naturally enough., all the 
doeer wlb&Ji the O-'iL, uot wniteu talc os the ch-Ld :s compared 
with the unwritten stories a: ttie savage, The emission of the 
appnrcnt nno the inevitable is often marked in the myths of 
kvi^c &nc barbmous peoples, and the abKttCe of such ta ug 
(who sesJf to inte-pret-lhem : veiv neosssai y Links has often -cd 
to great misunderstanding. 

It further appears that actroriE nod iirhhs: till 4 r Tin; large 
place in the cbild'a mind — feeling, siutifnen^ ECStlietsc deiails, 

moarul distinction*, etc-, playing quite an tnflPg™ifi«in.t 
More aver, * no great difference is shown in the chart between 
boys and girls, although boys seem to tare a little more for 
action, while gins cart decidedly more Lot vrbnL is said.' 

The general rdt', of the subjects dealt with can be seen 
from the following table :— 

Slrafss rtmu tho cliildtilmwirsr jlimul every • day snlijuLlt ;.nd 
:.l:nnl oILtet cui.rliun . .;0 li: ir !^s of CMYiillon uCiillk/ejiL-ii 

AItjiiL uIiIlt OCrrere . . , ] with Jits ciiLlil , Ll 

About 4 Lhcr saijjecla- . 15 Un™*I evruUj trips, iML-iini, 

True jLncici ■ . . 49 I tifr. . , 1 - ■ h 5 

Imaginary r . r , t I 

Mental and EttitiiuiKid CftaruLtirt; of Pytmityt Peapfes . — 
Concerning the Cucdmas Indians, a Tapi tribe of tho Upper 
Amasuns, m Peru, Mi tl. W, Hates observes p- a 5 : * The 

gcodoKs or Lirese Indians, like that of most Gibers amongst 
whom I lived, conisigtsci perhaps more in Lhe active had tpialities 
them in the possession of good onc&j in other words, it wns 
Liegitivo rattier than positive, Their phlegmatic, apathetic 
tempera mint, Coldn^S of desire, *nd deadness of ruling, wan t 
nf curiosity and slowness of intellect, make the Amarankn 
Indians very uninteresting eorepanions anywhere/ Not Only 
is £ their wont of curiosity extreme' (though a dash of wit 
appear* here and there), but r their imogmation is of a cull, 
gloomy quality/ and they also ‘seem never to be Erirrfid by 
trie emotions — lOwif pity k adritiflUioO, fear, wont?! Or, j$y, en- 
thusiasm.' Tkese, according to Mr DX£S, iffi * characteristics 
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of Lhe whole raoc,' and the good Fellowship of these Indiana 
‘ seems to iiise, not from -warns synrtpatflJ'j bqt simply from the 
absence Of Oauh:: selfishness in btvkUI matters.’ 

[Jr Fiaii^ Loas (60, p. 21), who, ay Kiantiflc training and 
Long pei-3on.il experience with the aborigines of North 
America, is wd] qualified to speak upon Stluh matters, tells t*9 
hew 1 the descriptions of the slate cf juipd nf primitive people 
sad] ns nre givrp by itnsat tsriivelle^i, are ton EuperftriaJ to be 
u ? “tl LOr psychological LLtTestigatiqjj/ and lie v-‘ little there rrally 
lh in the statement thee certain menial qualifies rt re ' rJtdal 
characterisiaca of the tower groups of mankind-' The evidence 
i.'i veiy fallible ; the. traveller is a prejudiced witness from the 
beginning] the missiouaiy his his mind Eincmgly set ugiinot 
the rdigjoas ideas and cue tons of the savTtgs; 1 li* trader i a 
without interest in their beliefs, iheiraris kDd their Institutions ; 
Lhe Greet scholar Looks On tbeif Eonguagie uz 0 sens el ebb 
J argon; while few men, and still fewst wo men, have resided 
among primitive peoples lung enough nrni entered inio their 
Whole 1« sympathetica]]} 1 enougti to bn aiueli maiv than 
‘observers cl discomtectKl actions, the incentive of which 
re mains unknown.' 

fakir Heir.- ■- Th : - fickleness of prJitiittvt^u] figures \r. the 
modern tsiithnniz cf psych dlpgy as one of hi.-. most fundamental 
[fairs, but, as Dr £cas remarks, ‘Luc proper why fo compare 
the fleklentts of the .mvuye and Hit- of l3ie white i-“ Lc Cu:a- 
pare the h hehavio'Jf Lti undertakings Which are equally tm- 
pojtant to each,’ aind. ‘the ailcgecl nektmess may always be 
explained by a diffetetioe or the valuation of mirtiv^-z, ami r s not 
a specific charjctejialic yf primitive maji,' The white taan’s 
f fuming and raging ' over Loss oF time, and lark of inteie*. on 
the parr of hi* native companions Or employees, most appear 
to tiiem siruign, who hove no si.di conception of tiie value of 
tLnic and. no such, interest jji the particular subject os lie. 
That primitive man has perseverance, however, and in n kig!) 
degree^ ii abundantly shown by the time and ore he takes with 
his weapons, utensils and art products, tiic privations and 
hardships he i^ndcrgucs to satisfy his anibi-io? f and The 
fasdug and Othet strenUfiLis reran On lals tp which he submits 
ns a prahmioary to talcing his place among the men and 
wmriorB of his tribe- Primitive mari-ds fckle where ail human 
beings atc ftcble, hu; not specially s&- 

PiUi/t! fi. —A u u t her tiling yiid to mark primitive man as 
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iUth ia 1 outbursts cl passion oc&iiMed b>y slight provocation,’ 
Here again,, as Dr B«i poirita Wt, \M aacial status ad" the 
white and the ravage ia so different, that if perseverance 
and control of pssicn Eecon les common with savage and 
barbarous peoples, ‘the cause must Im looked for nOL in the 
inherent ability to prodUM them, but in the sgeial which 
dues not doipii-d them to the same extent/ The manifnid 
and complicated customs, restirictiorjj tnbooE, etc., eGncernir g 
marriage and the sex-relation^, religion, food supply, And toe 
like, arc sufficient evidence that, *Ub prim i Live man, ‘his 
pasSJOrtS are Jtut as juttcli controlled as ours, only in different 
directions. 1 The irrelevancy of the question of tho rights of 
slaves, which caused Lac outburst of 1 the nobio passion which 
preceded and ftcoOmptiiLied the War of the Rebellion,’ would, 
]>r Boas- maures uk, With not i few primitive peoples, rank the 
great struggle of the North and South, in its highest aspects, 
an unjustifiable outburst □: passion. Here, nlsv, the difference 
betwsen piintitiire nrid clvilited man has been eiuggetjtwd by 
ignoring the common human dLsraeterktic: and the special 
circumstances evoking them. 

Lack $J CurKmtrotiM . — No irftit OF primitive in^n, how- 
ever, According (.0 I he fichuol of Spencer and L'ne LtooIs- 
psychologists, 13 snora charact mi Stic than ‘Jus inability of cnti- 
connatiori whan, any demand is made upOh the more COmplei;, 
Faculties of his intellect.' Fortunilely we have ccneerning this 
point the evidence of two witnesses, between whom it is. riot 
hard to decide. CL M. Seres!, who visited the natives of the 
west roast of ViracOuVar Island in. iSGp, says t)f thenar ' The 
unlive miud, to in* educated man, &eeniS generally to be 
asleep. , - , On his attention bring fully aroused, he 
often shows much quickness in reply and ingenuity lli argu- 
ment, But a abort MnVeraatron wearies him, particularly if 
questions are fluted that require eRbrfa of thought or memory 
on his pare. The mind of Jbe savage then appears to kjcJi to 
and fro Out of mere weakness/ Concerning this passage, 
which Spencer and other writers have quoted approvingly, Dr 
Hoes himself declares : 1 I happen to kno w the tribes mentioned 
by Sprout through pciscmal contact. The questions put hy, 
the traveller Sftfitn tnciNt, trihing to tire Indian, ftnd he naturally 
agon tires, os a cooveasatjon carried. <ui En a foreign ucng'jnge 
arid ottc in which he finds nothing to inlcreaL him. I Can 
assure you that Llie interest u! those natives can easily be raised 
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■fl a high pitch, and that i have often been due one Vv3;o was 
wearied out ftrsE. 1 This ttlU he corroborated by anyone Tvh o 
has icafly entered Inlo the life cf prifahiye man— hj-s art* his 
religion, Elis foSk-tate. Moreover, f the intricate systHin of 
change,' 'the systsmatic distribution (planned w:ciiOut 
pirnunonU: aids) ol property in aAchi i manner as to increase 
their wealth and sockl position,' fro say nothing of die Other 
Characieristit activities of these rnri[RTis> afford ample proof of 
their meni.ll awalreness, and ' require ^rc&t foresight and con- 
stant application/ Careful studies- of other primitive peoples 
wouLd GoubtLHS reiult in similar discoveries, 

Qrigittatity , — Agaitt, it i* far- too customary to stigmatise 
primitive mao as altogether c bridu-bound/ u itra-c □ Qfirrvatwe 3 
and espEcially as 1 lacking originality/ and never hsing 
willing or able CO ' deviate from ill* Lmditiooai custom! and 
beliefs-" Although custom is, naturally, strongeij where it 
is rudte useful and necessary in soda! life, among primitive 
peoples, they cannot justly be thftrgsd with A com piste la-sk or 
originality- Dr Bom mtss as proving Lite existence of a 
considerable fund c-f originality among Che lower races of men 
1 the great frequency of the appearance of prophets among 
newly-converted tribes, 3* wed ns- among p-agaiL tribes/ die- 
frequent in trod action cf J new dogmas by individuals/ (he 
numerous chaugius in myth: and beliefs ' ilCCOrnplifchnd by the 
independent thought of Individuals/ and holds that 'the 
mental aLtitndu or individuals who thus develop the beliefs of a 
tribe la exactly that of the modern philosopher/ for even with 
UK J tho mind of even the greatest genius is influenced by the 
curren t thought of his rim e.’ 

Interesting data upon this topfo are to be found in the 
elaborate study of Lb* 1 Ghost- da nee ' religion of the Indiana 
of the Western and North-western United States^ recently made 
by Mr James Mooney, who remarks : 'Briefly and brOfldly it 
may be stated that the mors primitive a people the more 
origiiird their thought. Indian prophets are usually original 
aa to their main doctrine* bu: are quick to borrow anything 
that may serve to make it mote impressive/ 

If die savage is to be eompaLTed with the Child, :t cannot be 
along the Lines of unlimited fickleness, outtiUTflu of paarion 
wrtt/btH slight cause, lack of power cf mental ennenntratton, 
ly^ak interest, mental inkiness, lack of bri^ijinJity, etc., but the 
comparison must trike pine# along ibe Lines of development 
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of these and DtErer chniacterislica i:l tl:r special circumslancfci 
under which they isrise and evolve The sevega may he a 
child, it is Imt, but he is a v&iv hitman chile, and Tails sit 
OF the watt,’ hare as elsevrEjem, Dcn-aral impulsiveness is, in 
faci. Lon valuer and general an necusaritilt, and One which fails 
in so many specific cases that one may reosenahiy doubt 
the ejtiatcLKC of Specific differences in tliis regard hotYreeo 
the 'lower 1 and i higher 1 nectof man, apart from social and 
ULvirnnmen^aS stimuLL 

JnriiwpSdttM e — Improvidence in often Sftid to he ch (trader- 
Lstic alike of the savage and the child, and Herbert Spencer 
it- d Other writers have alti ihnt&d this 4 mark cf primilivL: man ' 
to hie general iaipulsivciseB&. JJd Dr lSoaa r who knows the 
savage wcLI, tolls us (60, p, jsJi 'I believe it would Lto more 
proper to say, instead of iiiipfOvjdajC^ optimism. Sl Whjf 
should I not he a* successful tonaorrow as I was to-day?" 
is the guiding thought of primitive men., This thought is, 
[ think,, nor less powerful in civilised map. What hntlds Up 
hushes activity hut the belief tti lUa stability of existing, 
WhdiLhnS? ' There is then £ a difference in the degree of 
improvidence caused Ly the LhrferenOe of social sin Ins* 1 but 
there is iu this rested no J specific difference between lower 
and higher types or man. 1 The true savage :s optimistic &s the 
real child lb, and the genius who ' takes no thought for 
the morrow.’ In a rtriE* all believe in the immortality 
□f condition-? astd opportunities aswelE as in that of individuate 
Or entities, Fqe them the world is one Long to-day. As the 
littie Italian girl said when Jjromiaed something to-morrow; 

' To-day is Already to-morrow J (369, p. xES). Mr HartLand 
tells US that die fc by- hues in which the hero 'detrained: in 
FairyLand is unconscious of the flight of time p Me fM% 

' characteristic of a high rather that) a tow Stage of civilisation,’ 
(sS^k, p. The Dumagas oF the Philippines, so Dr 

Bfintpn informs us, s whan the iflEssEomi rl« tried to persuade 
them to settle down And adopt sedentary habits, made 
Answer 1 that their religion ferhade them to take thoLiRht 
for Lfic morrow, hut to trust wholly iu their gods to provide,’ 
The sacred scriptures of (Jhe Semitic populsrions t>f Western 
Asia me hot more optimistic than this. It con only bo 
compared with the optimism of the rir.Dd. 

jViscjp jjv.f Civifitrd , — Professor 0- T. Ma&oo, In pis paner 

3 Amir. Atilh**, KI. f. jar. 
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un Savage Mind in the Presence of Civilisation' (4 14. 

]>, 45 )r insists that 3 the Only valuable education to a lower race 
is that which enahle? the subjects to develop their highest 
energies and Intelligence among those where their lives ftre in 
be passed. lit its true and widest sense education is nai 
eOnfcn&d ta school instruction ( high ly stimulated savages, whe 
Ate merely schooled, either perish miserably or become .‘azaroni 
among their own people* ci the dominant rAOfi]. It erttb^ces 
ait that changes in tbc presence of higher culture- 1 Moreover,. 
; functions [which vary more easily than struct Jtol may chiuge 
ewny times rn the life of fm individual, but the edific: of 
the hody politic, the family, and the dhttrch, cult be recon- 
structed onLy with the greatest wisdom and patience. 1 Contact 
with good, hor-cst, just nod law-abiding whites will do more to 
reform the cbeB* tlte habi^, and, where necessary or possible, 
the beliefs and institution. 1 ! of Lhe Indians, Lhasc the 1 educfUion ’ 
of a fewj who find themselves til Lmgc part unable to keep from 
relapsihji into the ways of their kinsmen or abandoning them- 
snlres to the vice and criin-e cf the whited- Sudden tfub- 
.stitutlon is hardly ever quite safe, gradual transformation is 
nearly always infinitely belter- It is absolutely necessary to 
pay attention no the graduations, Stages of culture,' and -SOSES I 
evolutions which are known to hare taken place in the binary 
of the iimurtiemble tribes of man, ' There arc certain lines or 
categories of culture, 3 says Professor MasiUti, ‘^peb m food, 
dress, shelter, war, Industry, orramefiti gratification, traffic, 
family organisation, govern arinC and religion, along which 
there has been evolution and elaboration,' and au irug diese 
categories “there is j^rttdfttsOn, nearly in the order named. 3 
Sinse it is 'mere difficult for a peopfe to change in the higher 
and moofc inteLLectual than in the lowii cafiegoriea, 1 it will 
generally be found 'Sowier to induce a people to change food, 
dress, implement^ weapons, etc., 3 than to .alter their language, 
kmshjp,, government and religion.' 

Here again a comparison nay be made with the develop- 
ment of child-life, a ca>inn*rBOii which brings OUL wlml is Tcaliy 
best in the child and in the savage. 

Jfjirl von den StdneO, whose intimate knowledge 'of the 
primitive peoples of Central Rjadl endues his words with 
great sigLiiftcrujcCj observes : 1 Savagery, aa It really is, finds 
etiil deep lodgment In urn brains odd hearts, and seems to vs 
in many way* an honourable arid estimate pctiessictt. Tbe 
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culture of primitive peoples Is, on the average, much higher, 
fiiiri much lower, than generally Appraised: 1 

So also Dr Donsthi who bays great stress LLpOH tlie evidence 
just ci ted : 1 However low, toenteiJly, tire siage of primitive man 
maybe, It is, after all, mostly conditioned by external! cincum- 
i Unices, especially by Jftck of enereiM- The brain DiganisatijQii 
of primitive mAn, 7 believe, allows hLm u rapacity tor iricntsU 
development, which is hardly less than that of the averagely 
endowed European' (ij r h p. 4 6). 

The best recent ttudla of language, sociology, psychology 
(numeiAtiOn, colo-a c-sense, association of idcss, mSddtSOtittnt, 
senses and will} seem to Eupport tins view. 

Racial and Jttdividua-l Z>twi 4 $mttL — hh Frana lloas ^fio, 
p. 7), in endeavouring to answer the questsen why the ancient 
inhabitants of Europe were r abLe so easily Lu asrimilalO the 
culture offered them, 3 where At the present time ' primitive 
people dirinrile away and become degraded before the approach 
of CLYilEatiMi, ini'ead of being e. eluted by it,' a question 
which n=s often been answered by nasLiTumg 'a higher 
j5rgaj-1LEOtic.il of the inhabitants of Tfurope,' enumerate* the 
fallowing rnterc^-iEg points of difTeresuK between the contact ol 
Culture and tm rfcfitifl ia now arid then t t. Tim primitive people 
of ancient times wecc alike in appearance WsEb the clvi)i!lKl 
moa of ihdr clay, and £ if wos possible that, in the eolotiiea of 
ancient times, satiety Could £o>w hy tuccretion from amorg the 
more primitive people s. The ' permanent contiguity of the 
people of the LJld WoTld, who were always in contact wiLEi each 
other, and therefore iubject tq [he same Influxes, f did not 
penult L [he devastating influeuotfl ci:" diseases [r/f, the epidemics 
fallowing the advent of the whitss into America and Poly. 
r.cs L a], which riC-WAdiy* begin to ravage the inhabitants of 
EcrrUOiies newly opened to the whites, 1 to play so great ft rd£t 
in the past as now, 3, The contrail between the culture 
represented by lire nujdsLn white And that of primitive man 
4 i? far MO?S fundament, d Hhflte that between the ancients 
and the people with tvbo're they came into context j ' ln-day r e^., 
modern met nods of manufacture exterminate the industries of 
primitive people^ whereas,. iti olden times, the rivalry WAS 
between two hcnd-pTOQueta only. 4. In not A few pat La of rhe 
we-ildj America and partioci of Siberia* 1 the primitive 
tribes are Brunned by the number* of the immigrating nee * 1 
which 1 crowds them SO rapidly nut uf their Own haunts that 
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no time nj r gradual as.i i:iiiku:nr. is given J — a atatc ol affaire, 
buucILy known m ancient times. 

The more favourable conditio]^ for iSRtEViilAtiun of the. 
primitive cnheSf and not the higher ^ifta of th o- civLLi^c-d, seem, 
bo far as the story of Europe an chnlisaticmB is concerned, to 
have been a most potent factor in their preservation aad 
advamecmmt in culture. 

An irttereado#; parallel might be made here between the 
Ltcatmsnt of children by adults in ihe way of gypervision 
anrj education, and the modem impact of civilisation upon 
primitive man, If chars actually have been mure geniuses 
in proportion to the population in anient times wd in certain 
quattea of the globe, the facts noted by Ur JEoae mtpbt, 
in part, account for iL 

Today, adults emphasis soo much Lbc ^ individual 
differences, instead of the genial likenesses of ail children, 
reti rle/ Lug difficult the proper gruw'h of the genera] social 
virtues and the fiuidlWteflEal Urnits oT genius; lark of ‘cd- 
education ' at the. right epoch, the absence of the wf mother 
so often among the tKichir.g profttwlo'n, r.r.ri of ths bum 
atmosphere ai family-life in the school— education being so 
often buchelOrH'iddlen and old-omid-ridden— und :n the sarfte 
direction, The school-hoy is SO often art anti rely different 
tciiimal from tine hortiedusy that diseases of various sorts 
find much easier ledgmetit with the Oho than with Llie other. 
Adults emphasise too much the gap between the wisdom of 
childhood and tlieif own knew '.edge, and estentiirate the 
genius of the young by the school machinery of their own 
invention. Often, LOO, she child is literally swamped by the 
mass oi adults about him, who do not give ftim time at ill 
tt> ffLOU nnturfljlf and in h:S Own best fashion. 
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lam# rose and Criwiml Anihrfij&iogy.~ In jSjG PcefessoT 
Ce-iane Lomtroso, «f Turin, published, Lindor the title Uatue 
JJalinfittNlf the Stsc volume of a book width nay be 

said to have created the so-called 1 Italian School ' nf crimitial 
anthropologists- The ]i;eLnruris an the subject since that time 
Jui3 assumed huge pioportioLiSn the these: of the Italian 
psychiatrist having- been debased pro oncj eo:i in nirev 
evsey Ia::|-nag5 of Rurnpe, the bonks (teatinp of chc subject 
now numbering hundreds, the pemptlets, minor essays and 
ftLiicLcs counting lip their Lh un Kinds, Tti&'fis-! of dhe dis- 
cussions may he rend in die nrticie of Dr Robert F^tehei 
(?jch) in id the volume an Ike Criminal i to^j. by Ravdocfc 
Ellis, white scran of the more recent data fi-e tr Luted a: in 
FerrianL (ana}. The thief points of Lombicirfs theories for 
our present in Latest, lie |U t he nppranir.i aliens which, lie sought 
to esiabiish. between the erirfliaal, the savage it Lid the child. 

Prom Bitcnded and repented obsflrvatioi-is of the a r-.nmaliflfl, 
abnormalLti.e$, defects aud imperfections o? the bady, its mem- 
bcr$ h::d organa, anatom ie&.Ly, physiologically rind piycbn 
logically considered, T-OKbroiO ennti Lo ihe ca&duiion that 
the criminal was physically atavistic, inheriting forms and 
pccitirAfi Lies ho in bach ancient historic and prehistoric man 
Ftom similar data he aim flight to soiil-j Out Lci^cgis* 
between the criminal and the lunatic^, epileptic and other 
degenOrata classes of humanity, 'I ins aSSOcisJtinn or the 
criminal with the savage and the lu.ns.ric had mlAo been made 
sane five nr sis ytars beforn the appearance of Lombrosc^ 
bock by Dr Eiucc Thomson, of Perth, Scctland, in an article 
on ‘ The Hereditary N"ati:-rvj u! Cri hi e^ f 1 wbeTC lie notes the 
didiculty of determining 1 where hariness Ends aod tnudr-esa 
1 Jflrrrn. Sft**!, Sri., /all. iSyt-. 
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begins Ifi criminals,' and remark* canoeming the cruittiial 
class, who have :bdi fm and commucisty in the large cities, 
( they degenerate into r- act of dimi- civilised savages, who in 
hordes prey upon sodeLf’i th-ese, he lay* me ‘tom into- 
Crime, *W wed as icaicd. nurtured and instructed in it, and 
habit h eon aids a new force, a second nature, superinduced 
upon their original ntcml depfiirity 1 ; and ' frOT-i such physical 
we nniuraJty expect Low psychical sLiaTaeteyjisLi.es f | wo got 
thus a mciinaL type. .Beside the atavistic argument Ijom- 
bna=o part forward AnOihe: based Upon the phenomena oF 
childhood, Gathering together from Moreau, Bain, Perez; 
ind others, ohscsrvaLoas mid statements concerning the STCinV- 
vnLcrst ant maleficent instincts and impulses oF children, their 
egoism, Cnldly, etc-, nt mads Ihc gOncralis-nrion that 'tbo 
germs oF aiCTil Lasapity and crime occur in normal fashion 
during tha first years of .mail’s life, juat as in the embryo we 
are fiOWtantLy ineetiffg with forms which, in the adult, s.ra 
nboaalrcairies.' Bnth tha atai'islic argument nnd thfl argument 
flora childhood he combined in the Jecljuatiuri that die 
crimiaalr himself isoulling the saviago and prehistoric map, 
can he seen, on a reduced seal*, in the chi.d, whiia tho 
criminal, subject Do an mrest which has prevented the trans- 
formation of these tendencies of early life, may fc* looted 
upon ah 4 a aoi-t of itKO mpletft product,' which ic-air.s in adulL 
Lift the ordinary normal attributes of childhood' ( 143 , 
v ?■ S^5> 

Critstiii-mi of i Theory . — Arnarrg thoso who criti- 
cised the Lorabrosan view of a foment between the 

Child and the criminal were, in the eailisr s:£ge$ of tlie tUa- 
cursmti, Msgftan, Tatde, Benedict, Dortcl, Fhrif, eici Magwan 
(143, p- di) maintained that chiLdren who seemed to present, 
in a sort of emay-uml] fashion, the criminal type w-ere ' not 
nctmai hut degenerate ’ j XtorCel ^143, p. 61} hsld that 4 while 
the criminal had certain p ecu 1 in Lilias of the childj the child, on 
the other littnd, hid nothing of the criminal abon’; him 1 3 Tiude 
(143, p. dij *r£iLed aaaltiii the existence oF 4 a ciuldhnod 
Instinctively mareficcnt, pqinting out Lhat 1 gentle, generous 
and disinterested Children existed, just as surelv as the 
egoistical and ewE-dlRpoflod.’ 

Tftrd^ who is a magistrate as well as il philosopher, criti- 
cised also trie Other theories of Lo-uhroso ; Madmen there 
doubtless ware among criminal* but not every Law-brgaker 
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tvus 4 tumaic ; the molt dqgcuieiute are far froix, being the 
moat criminal— indeed, tilt most dn ngtr&iiS criiuiiuJa arc often 
the least degenerate ; if there is a connection between ihe 
Suvsge: and the n ri-mir ml, the recruiting of criminals mOni and 
more from thOieCined im-d conuptrtl environment of the great 
citioH of jnndeiiL civilisation H fast destroying the reaetuhlfinqje , 
and imitation ca lints far r.iudi, very' muchj so, too, the 
MitiologiraJ factors- 

Cohjanjii (ijc 6), rejecting physical atavism ay :hu causa of 
crime, sought to find its explanation iji 1 psychic atavism/ 
' niora.1 atavism/ liis theory being founded conn 1 the com- 
pn isc/i between the savages of to-day and civic is cd criminals, 
the anaiojy o«w«n CTtfliinAls and children (ft trtik$Etory re- 
production of the moral past of om ancestors), and the pos- 
session in common of certain LJtr.tE- by criminals and the 
Sower clasteSj the belated ones of civil isa Lion ' (r^, p. t a J )- 
Crime for him is i sucltlL, not a hiologicaf, product, but it is 
fiifficah LO sSe how one can have ‘psychic atavism 1 without at 
least some sot* nf phyEklai atavism. Thus. Gar^ftlo (r.t^,. 
p. 134), one of the most poinjrtfcnt of the Italian crimino- 
■iigiyii, Kelts an organic deviation upon which to base chc 
pay chi c anomaly o. crime. Oarofalo considers tlic typical 
criminal 1 a monster of rlif: moral Order, having chataCtetiS in 
common with savages and Olh-Sr characters which belong avtn 
1-OwtT down than the human race' j he is largely abnormal es 
compared wish civilised ronn, nut so much pathological iu 
abnormal. He seems soraetimes to lay tmphflSL* 00 ruavism 
U> a bestial type preceding prehistoric man or the savage 
people; of today. Another point which he raises is, that 
1 while prehistoric man, Siring alone with his family, could 
have no conception whatever- of altruistic sentiments, the 
criffLLna] from birth Ilvge in social s arroujidiupa, degiaded, no 
doubt, but of which ho deliberately ignores the duty 1 (aid, 
p. ?io), Scs, ten. as to the connection with the child in tdnte 
measure. 

With the Mkrlisuns of the sociological school — for whom 
'crimcis La^eLy a social product' — the conncDtictiE asserted 
by Lorr.bio&o lose their force, environment, education, fondly 
life, social contact, professions, condition cf iba lyohring- 
clusses, alcoholism, l*w forms of amusement and atciteoi-cot. 
etc., bemg regarded as the great determining factors- 

L&Cfldsagne, the head of the Lyons school, declares epi- 
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gram ihrEj ally [143, p c 57) ^ 'TIiS-TOtal milieu la die eulturc- 
brolh of CimiinJiliiy ; tLic criminal is the microbe, an element 
idvinjjjnpDiLm.ee on. that day alone when it finds the looth 
BuitHdiu make it ferment Societies have only tflfc criminals 
t h ey deserve. ' The. LTi mi nal ter te Imsa v-sry m ftd inces i mpgrt- 
dncft ; be is uni c type, since honest fails from CisiiE to time 
manifest ano or ail of his anthropalopcal characters, Ajjainat 
tbs fatalism, which teems inevitably linked with the (IntbropO- 
raetHtlhedfy of Crime, LftMSMgnc places the- ■* social i nL^dttv l e- ,, 
Another a trie defender nf the Lien.-y of the pro^otninancQ or 
thn seek] ILuctoi in the production of crinne is Manouviier 
(1 43, p r in Paris; oLlisrs of somewhat the same mind 
are, in Russia, OrcbnnsJty; i:i Belgium, Print; ; in Germany, 
Baer and NScke; in Italy, Mofs^lli. 

Ui Kira, of frdhun;, in Bavaria. ■writing in tBqj, thus 
tv presses h»s opinion of the criminal (327, p. 752); ' Certainly 
the criminal, $0 Tar as character is concerned, has not the 
Blighteat in common with the primitive man ot the child* for 
in both the last it is a question ot as yet undeveloped moral 
iieji, ]cl the fOnSfii we have to deal with a degenerntiou tit" 
character/ Crime is lr : jf sicil nn OLav i =-i 1 but Lhe result nf 
huoisn racial lektlons* anti criminal anthropology forms hat 
one ^ihiipteT in the RnLa Topology ai degeneracy. Occasional 
criminals, iu(i£SCt, are^ -as a iris, incnLally soiind hut weal; 
morally. Criminals of passion, occasion a fid hublt ae$ none 
of I hem a separate type, atavistic or infantile. 

A searching criLsvistn of the Lombiosao theories was 
published in 1&9& by Profes^t D. of the University 

■of Moscow, based upon anatomical invesligasioti^ and em- 
bodyihg lhe Lhesis that : * The horn criminal in Lamhvaacfs 
sense has r.o tejL cwsLence; thm being wlf-Ch. according to 
The description of Lorn brcao, is bra nded in germ by the Slump 
of lovrer animal organisms, and meets ls in nimost every 
second inmate of a piison — that Orftng Utsngj as TamC calls 
him — does not exist in mankind r (5H6, p. j.1,3). 

Ordutnsky, in his study, ‘Russian CrLminaLg ojui the 
TheoLyoF Lombfoso J (4(15), based upon the examination of 
SOsue 3000 prisoners and 200 orani-.. controverts nUtriy of the 
chief Setifila of the Italian crimbotogiaL He finds nft greater 
piopartlon of Lmieircs aiiiOng Criminals than among normal 
fiubjedts, and no typical criminal phj^iiigjiomy. For Orchansky 
"crime ia the result of had soda; hyjiene. 1 In nther words, it 
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Ls ' not that bud peO[>lfe create crime, bn 1 , that had conditions 
make crimiriftLs ant of the ivcalc and the Ignorant,/ 

A recent Brazilian wri«F, T) r J. A. Feiioto, in his thesis 
On 'Epilepsy and Crime 3 (+B3 } , holds that Criminals sue ‘essen- 
tially normal individuals wham tnc society of the day bus not 
been able to submit to its dnmtnfiilLottij. 1 crime itself bcirijj a 
nataral product af the social organism, Criminal persisting 
through the ages, represent primitive!* 1 , dltboWEh now only 
1 refractory beings, 1 some or the moving spirits h the formation 
of the earliest societies, among rnrn- AU ' refractory spirits, 1 
liovrsvcTr ime net criminals. Some, egoistic to the end* attack 
SOCiity end force it to serve ilieit feare, ambition*, hates cad 
passions, using tire tir-non, the sward or the torch ; other? kit 
np againS-t society the arms of speech and Logic alone, moved 
by nitriiiitic (iciiics for its improveineirt and hsfekramticin. 
The world will always dtstincuiah its Jcsms. from Its NapolMr, 
its Alexander from its Tolstoi Crirniimli, themselves, Pcbroto 
thinks fili into three chief categories: The Antrioeiil 

rebels j (a) a mixed typft, partly mfloenced by degeneration ■ 
(j) s symptomatic type of complete m-entJd degeneracy. 

Of J tht 1 political criminai' Lombtosc and ibonl have 
written at length, but, ;is Havelock Ellis observes (rS4> [>■ *}i 
thcro arc different sorts of political 1 CTime 1 £1 r,(j different ■ways 
of rewarding it ; : Consequently Lie 14 political criminal Ir of out 
tini-S Or place may be the hero, martyr, saint of another land 
or age. Tiro political CtimilUil is, as Lambroso calls him, '* the 
true precursor of '.he progressive movement of humanity " j or, 
as Eenediit calls him, the Aom of whom the hiui&it 

type is Chfbt J Perhaps,, after all, it is the 1 political criminal ' 
wk o is responsible for much cF the 11 crime ' of eh ildliond. 

One of th« best books on the noti-Lombrasan aide is 
Baer’s Avtftrfipciegkiit of tht Crtminai, which npptai-ed 
in rHtjJ. According to EaEr, the skull of trie criminal has 
noth I op specific ohont it, the anomalies art^ in all pobahihly,, 
mostly of a patho Logical nature, nud Lhe w-called ' atavistic 
signs ' are rare phenomena dmt may bo met with ahuost 
Anywhere among men j. nor docs the body or the trimma] in 
sizi one geiwarol characteristics of itself and its organs offer kcij 1 - 
thmp that can he looked upon tS o; irking a specird type, irrieed 
some of the 3 degenerate s^ng 1 are really mors common Bonae- 
t:-r|i?5 in norKTiffiitial individuals 3 the mnch-litllrfcd-of ' criminal 
phvsiDpnomy " also affords no Specjal type; the prevalence or 
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IrfWHLddedfteBfi, the paill-ctUlBeMss and dlIjet supposed :iaiLs 
of cnsmnats have been grossly axn^g^ji.l-sd- In start, lia<j? 
holds tbftl tliEic is no 'criminal type,' no 'bom criminal ' :n 
the T-nmliiyan sense. Ecih the mental and Eta physical state 
or tli? cnminnL art tliose qT the sochl class tp which be belori^E, 
the community <if which he la a part- Kis anomalies of mind 
and body, when not distinctly pathological, spring from his 
enviiaumetit ; ajresta of dcttJQpment, ebanco and accident 
play their rSits as well, Neither physically nor mentally is the 
criminal '311 atavistic plietiOOteAOiV and bn ii compiirabie 
neither to thfl child nor to primitive man {17). 

Thi Criminal arid /At CAif & — In an address before a 
meeting of teachers in Tenth during the summer qf iB^, 1 
Lombroso gave new exprcfiBLon to his yiewa regarding crime 
and the child- Anger, lying, cruElLy, Lawlessness,. excessive 
vanity sel (lamias, ooaceiiE tendencies, passion for alcoholic 
drinks (Hie last hitherto much underestimated) i-e so ehoTscter- 
•sue oF childhood as to moke the yr eat Italian psychiatrist 
think wsiy little of the purity and ini itjceo.te often ascribed to 
the child, who, in reality, miwifests, during th= early year* of 
life, so many fiftminid tendencies that, eapedally with rt$oect 
to itioTid feeling and Actions, the habitual criminal seems to be 
one who I i!i:. remained at tbn child's stage of development in 
these and other kindred mattora. 

As UrC. tiler points out p, 74), the hook of ilanr, 
rerecfEd to above, contains an excellent piesenta-ticn, from 
another point of fie™, of these phenomena of childhood of 
which so much has been wide by writers of the Italian school. 
Many of tlte 1 Crimea 1 and criminal tendencies of childhood 
and early youth, cITenees committed against property arxl 
peisnn with a dchbcmion and a coolness hardly exceeded 05 
the habitual CTiminal, ors, Dr Baer thinks, oTtCn pfl'illy nodal, 
partly pathological in Lheii Origin, and in HO wise absaiiLol y 
inhcrtnl in chlld-natur*. Tons town -life, where the hats haras 
and sOiil-puring chlraolei nl the struggle for existence, and 
Lfu al-.a ring nf young children in tlie support of the family and 
tli “ hou^thokL, develops prEDOciaaiH thinking, and cunning and 
astute employment of the moment to their own advantage, 
an dbnormally early aevelopiacnt of the intellectual side of 
Life, often cme-sidediy ahnorfflftJ, since heart fthd feellilgs am 
HfieaBed, neglected^ or left undeveloped. TmitoULcm, PLgain, 

1 An. EngiiiL tetiIhi) i^jicirE-:! lp. the Afcuisi Fc. r Dctibcr of EJhe :oiiic 
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is another foetor in Use ptodarnmn of the monstrosities 
of childhood, and die elucidation and pretemtktei of criminal 
tendencies- Al ;h.e most, majiy of tins sn-cVUetL 1 criminal 
ebargtcfeyiiSiCs ' &T diiLclrn n are psychopathic: dispositions, for 
the furthev development of wfci i-nh: 0-} the way to crime find 
criminal phenomena opportunity and .sudd s niiku me '.he 
chief Lirseding-grtUmds, AkDpcrtaei', Haer hokla 1 much more 
favourable opinion of the child than do many mnirc recent 
wrkniLRj ev=i.| those wlio'ate nut committed to the LooLbrosnn 
theory, giamting his imperfect moral development but seeing 
no reason to denominate him a habitual criminal: in embryo, 
his so-called 1 degenerative sipns ' hci.ng perfectly susccptioLc 
or Other explanations. 

Dr Haunes dross, a jurist and the: author of an encyclo- 
paedic work On Criminal psychology 1 (251), although auras* 
ft partisan of LomtbtfMO in some of llis views about tvuuiatj, 
tales the idea of the naiveti of childhood, to heart. Tot him, 
children ator.d urn in contrast to adults by reason of iLmr 
1 uncorcupted nature ■' 5 they are mine upright and bon;st, And 
it is contact with the 1 stupidity ' or adults tbit apoila children 
arid brews criminals. 

Havelock lol l is (1^4, p. si s) notes the precocity of crime 
in children (even expert professional criminals being produced, 
In India especially, before they arc n.it of child hood 3 a years}, 
and the ajqHfiancfl of ' a certain form of criminality almost 
peculiar to children, a fei w ro which the. term " moral insanity 
may yfciy fairly be nsedhed.'' This ■moral insanity, ' which, 
often in combination with intellectual precocity, makes iwelF 
manifest between the ngis ef five and eleven, arid is 1 charactcv- 
iacd by n certain eccentricity of character, a dislike of family 
habits, &ts incapacity foi education, a. tendency to lying, 
to^fjLbei with astuteness arul ettraordbinry eyrndatu, had 
scsual aahits, and cruelly towards anuuals and Dr•mpal]L0^5■ , 
Moreover, fi these characters me but an toiiggSrfttiCin Ol the 
characters which, in 1 loss decree, mart nearly all children/ 
tii inks Mi Ellis, for 1 the child is is.Hu rally, by his organisation, 
□earner to the fttl]iml 1 .'GQ the savage, to the crirttinil, tbftB the 
adult/ and 1 the charm of childhood for Lhose who are nol 
children lies largely Id, these qualities of frank eguiisru Mid 
reckless obedience to impulse. 'Thus it happens that 'the 
criminal is an individual who, to some extent, remains a child 
hit- life long -a child of large* growth sr.d w:Lu grEiler capacity 
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fa: C7.il-' The adult criminal, in spite af the rarity cf mental 
Hfiutftoess (n'h.iei often marks young ctlih inals^,, neEcinbleE cbil 
die-n in many tfaya^ impulsiveness, light-hearted ncs£, es&y-jnring 
daarauter, etc- Evers Lae convict, according ;□ Dostcicffsky, 
is 1 a child.’ 

Compayri, in liis study nf the UltellftCtiml Mid moral 
davstapaiEnt of the child ( 1 a-j., p. 303!, iGnEidCrs as radically 
Ur tht idea 0: the purity mid innocence of childhood so 
beautifully spoken ui by About Jind leruftfdin de Saint’f ieT7c t 
as 7F*]] it £ the idea of those like Saiti': Augustine, iy'ao Eocksd 
upon children ju 'bam for damnaliond Macw not being 
naturally a moral losing, he only becomes sc jjmdaall^ and 
Lae child tin atari with no aoptaacli to perfect morality, f<j? 
Lo leihLv che child docs naturally bail or s;o-kI, and ndtln;r a 
panegyric nor on anathema of cbliebood is in order. To be 
lair, siiso, one musi study the child under fkvOurabla circum- 
stances and normal renditions, and having done so one sees 
that 'inequalities -of the child Die often only the reflection of 
its patents, tbw cliildcha meter is, » to speak, ftwork written 
111 collaboration, where it Is Imrd 10 discover which parts teully 
belong to each of the collaborator, natme and education. 1 
What Legauvd has Raid of stealing : 'The child Lihs not the 
instinct of theft ; Lib belts thn instinct of other people's pro- 
perty," is one of many epigrams ihat arc not without some 
truth, 

Fiixtcs a/ CMHft«dU--“Compayr i £ (mj, p 50&) points out 
that it was 'a hacMor and ft bishop who drew up most 
cleverly Lie indictment of the faults of childhood." Lo 
Broyhio, in bis chapter cm ■ Man,' written in the aevantefliiih 
century, declared ■ "Children ate haughty, disriainful, angry, 
envious, curious, interested, idle, fickle, timid, intemperate.. 
Lying, given to dissimulation j . ■ , , they do not like to 
suffer Eli, bur love to inlilcL It: they BJS already men/ 
Dspanlaup, bishop of OiLtsma,, in the flifteteiotb eenturf, 
whose book on Sha ^ (Jtiild 7 has bean translated into English, 
is, nr.turally H thcologlca^y-minded, and for him, as for Sc 
Augustine, ' childhood fairly pullulates with the beginnings 
of ains.’ 

So far aa sdeaoa is concerned, however, it is In. Germany 
that the ' faults * and 'defects' or childhood h&V^ apart from 
the LomLitGEan school, received most otrantson. Emwinghflus' 

1 Psychical Diiturbaneei in Childhood 1 (igiij, published in 
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rSSj, W35 fallowed by Siegerfi ' Problematic CMd-Naturcs 1 
r.5 5.3) iniftQg, Strilmpell 1 * 1 J'ccs.^o^iciil Pathology r {619} in 
iflgoj Soholii's r Omucter Defects of lha Child' (5J9) 1891, 

Kczft'i 1 Pedagogict! Pathology in the Education of the 
Nineteenth Century’ in iSg^ and Other books and 

psmphLsts of kind Ltd sort, while, siiico 1^6, a jCrtirtiaJ 
dealing the tide Kiad^rfshlcr ohs been published at LPUgeo 
saJia muter the direction of Professor Chr. Ufc:, 

SicEcrt (535, p- Jfi)j -he test Of wIiok *seay i* 
■do not wantonly and forcibly destroy itte forma of natiirt, do 
no: burst rudely and dfisCnietErely if? upon the probteJti&t c 
child-tkatnrts rl’.at ore developing uccordirg to their own -lvrs,' 
iketebs* briefly fifteen types of children, vis,, melancholy, 
angoL oc dovtl, fc»F£Sjeii scmlcr-brain, apathetft, miRartthfOpic, 
doubter and seekpr, h on uu cable. Critical. ccConltic, Stupid, 
boiTo&nly-rtdfefv with feeble memory, studious and blast. 
These classes together, according to Siegert, ccmi s.Li tLLtc eotne 
E percent, of all clrilrircK, and Leathers and ihc Echoul-tiySterci 
are often responsible fort.ieiT complete wreck or ruin, !*> sajf 
nothing of parents, Individual treatment lier* is the only 
means- of change ur salvation, and force is wclsa Lhan clothing 
at at!. 

StriLnipeli has gathered tcgctii :r horn ad nils [educated and 
ignorant), teachers and others having tu dtt with chiLdTeL-.,- 
Borne 300 tern? descriptive of iheir faults and defects, with 
notes no their synonymy, application! claiHificntiOP, their 
importance distribution accc>«)ing to age, ecjt, etc., and piace 
of origin, in the organism, The dialect iliotjonicries vr-nu.d cer- 
tainly hftv* furnishad the author hundreds more epitbeiH, M 
the very leait, oiairy of them much more picturesque them any 
3n his list, but the number cT such is almost endless, as under 
favourable dfCismatanr*® language tun uitvia olmosc any 
peculicuflty of the child, and child-types judged by the* a 
marks are as ixmamerabkr And so many of th^e detects 
and fiiults belong to adults aa well, that their characterisation 
as child faults, because in childhood by dross of gut bo ament 
and surrounding they so often appeal in exaggerated rortiJ, 
Ls very frequently iiliofetlisr unjustifiable, Moreover, their 
importance as "faults' is further impaired by the fact that thfc 
child plays with them hi he dots Will? everything else his ihiiid 
Is at all seized of, as id well shewn by Grcos in his 1 "Plays of 
Man/ The stbcol q: the s peda*ogtra I p&thologisLs : has ever- 
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estimated ti ia value and importunes of many or these J desectH, 7 
the coining of names for which by adulte is more dimgpnruH as. 
mataphyslcs than the child 3 * mmpLs vagary usually is or need 
bs. And at must not he. forgotten that it is the working, think- 
ing adult who, all the Lime., as thus L 5 irihg up, 3 * 0 to speak, the 
playing, dreaming child, whose Dashes of wisdom or unwisdom 
Are all too of Lor. writ layge by nUrSe, parenEj friend, dr teacher- 
SliH Sltiimpeal is mote optimistic than otbci writers, mid Le- 
LiarEs chat the developmental capacity of the intellect is so 
ttionp that few defeds of 'lie kind under discussion t,Te utterly 
incurable. 

For Sdaola. (5?(L P- tjlj 'every child is, ped&gqgteftKj' 
speaking, to he considered mentally sound, Lhat possesses a 
capacity of development favourable to the puiposas of eduoa- 
Lion ii i character and understanding-- 1 The 4 fau.lt* of char- 
acter 1 he d&Esidei according to ‘-lie province of the psychic life 
in which they ungulate : ]- Faritis of fating and zsHiatioBi — 
hem belong the melancholy, the scnauirp, the cRpridoas, the 
timid, die psrplesed, the haughty, the pro-id, fit* stubborn, Die 
rain, the saucy, file indolent, the easily moved: jornahUc, Lhe 
nsi^clltevotis child- *• fotitti jV iht «s/rt *>[ rjAa.i-,—- here hel utig 
the stupid, the disc acted, the volatile, Lite alnggiah-minddd, 
tar precocKns, the kmoifril and r.ncilcsR, the curicus and the 
Eccrctivc, the disorderly, the uncleanly and the pedantic child. 
3- Faults cf willing- ii, 1 nr' nuiny . — here belong the restless, the 
awkward, the silly, (he cnveLous, the coLlcc-mg, the deceitful, 
and the thievish, the disagreeable, the envious, the nulicadiis, 
Lhc emej. the unchaste, tbo destructive, arid Die lying child, 
In all these matters it Is important 10 know 'whether the fault 
arises from defect or from excess, for it is easier fo nhollnh 
than to ljuiid itnevr-' 

Fir ?. L« 4 luft (3^5, P- J&}, *ho has paid special attention 
Lo the education of the child in the family, icrcgnises sis very 
□talked types among the children who enter school, vis,, Isis 
hypocritical, the ambitious, the edet, the eficrtiLDtUe^inpid, 
the bud-stupid, the depressed, Upon :lfo entrtlilM of these 
several types info the new environment of (he school one secs 
the force of hciedity and ramily-ffirntrcir with which Lie teacher 
has to contend. All through life, if the early type he main- 
tained, the hypocritical is under the mf.ucmce of the diverse 
forms of lying and deceit, the amUitsoLS controlled by (lie idea 
of superiority or greatness, the quiet by the forms of truth, tire 
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other types ljy pressure (if dtxuntsLsuiceau A 3 L these types map 
appear ve if early in the cbiild. : s Sife, Thai, even hi ilie child, 
indi vidua] duu inter 33 k a particular combination ot diverse 
characteristics,' and not the fiSidessivciy simple tiling; we ari 
prone sometimes to ttnajsjtre it, normally and abnormally, ia 
dear from the lli vesdjgalinns of Virali .fG6S, p. 94) cn th.r 
tampncamenE^ feelings and tnndenciea ni Italian sctt-dral-bnys 
and school-prls of the Romagna, the r-CKSxc lic-3 of Riccatdi as 
in thfc distribution of Stlf-liiVe, ambition, p-iidc, vafliLy, at£«l- 
lion, stitdionsrV 5 S 3 r etc,, among school Child IS tl in. hlologna and 
Modem j of Marco (4*4, p. 46) as to good, bid and medium 
conduct among the pupils in the gymnasiums and Lyceums of 
Itfclirm cities j of P/iifessor Sergi and Oth srH concerning 
the ’ sense of Offiet 1 in the school children nf Asrona, Sanuinto 
an d other Italian cities j. oF AnFasso (ijj p. 141} concerning 
honesty in achon] children, etc. 

While Riccattli notes the. rl:e yens ei-i; seem to bring 
with them a decrease in same of tine good qualities (studio he- 
lices and attsnban, s.r.), and the child becomes less docile ns 
regards the school ami the tradber, it Is interesting tu Find 
Professor G- R, Dfil Lago, of Taiunto, axpxessing hinaselF as 
folioMa, i:i connection with the inTsstigaticns oF Fic lessor 
Mono (404,. p. 49): 1 (ip to 11 or 11 yeais children iiave^ 
generally no natural bunt (indole); they r^Ttly msmiFeat 
personality, but like to he mJed, di-recred and corrected. 
Between tha ages of 13 and [5 inclinations appeal, and this 
period, is tLt: most dangerous, Animality and sensual Wnittfl 
manifest tbemseivee, nndl ttOSOtl is not sufficiently developed 
to Jtct efficaciously cs a check upon the instincts that pursue 
them. But after the fifteenth year the case is different, Vdltbs 
can h« reasoned with, nr.d, if natural talent Hid"* they are 
almost always to he Saved by the persuasive word, 1 Riceardi 
considers that 'the nature of FemaSe education* the psyrhsc 
cbaracbet of woinan* and the groater educative plasticity of 
dhc sex,' count for not a little in ibe jn&rt fa 70 Urfci)lt stowing 
girls make under (he clpcumsteuties tr, question. It in often 
ohseL-ved that with the best pupils the Hcx-diSenencea are 
alight the poor and red pupil? frequent'!}' Ehowing the inarltfid 
diversities, 

Mteuftork—liy an intci eating aitlcfe on the nature and 
raises n: politics 1 ariine, Lnnihrcso has given utterance to the 
yLe-" that a taw of inertia, which ho eaSSs mitmdm (' hatred of 
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th.2 Blew.' govarnft th-s inoial world. Everywhere 

he finds trusoimim i it dominates iu all ogps, and among, all 
peoples; language, iasdiiitioiis, customs, Jaw-s, all human 
thcagbti and actions, like those of children ftndttnimids, can 
is e^jlalhed only on the ground of eonatituttonal itxis&tuism. 
Misoneism is a physsolotticaL characteristic of humanity— 
j pJdiffHthnt or atipiiily (' the Lots of the new something 
SHthoLogicaL In the individual. Men must perfnrofc crush at 
destroy him whose m«5ftge (S, ‘Behold, I mal<tf 3.]] ;hit>gs 
new T 

To this idea Lomhcoso returns m a later essay, a pcssi- 
n-sex review cf the achievemen ts of pflyCtunUy. Of the great 
mass Of men in the world, hs tells ljs. it may he Slirl fruR fj 
ismti»isr£ Nati ; they are the sLaves of habits, words, sounds, 
even to these they sacrifice :d=as and oppose EeaCfifchp dis- 
covery, truth," science- For this reason ‘ we live in Ilia false, 
Jot th s false, with 1 tha l>i.l$s j the ti ue is only met with creep 
tionalty in the world.' Baciihcc and suffering ate the con- 
comitants od‘ all [jzcgtBss. 'Vora*r. is subjua.rded and tr-ftined 
in deceit, ih-s child it. iiitlctLja'.fid arid schooled into con- 
servatism. 

M, £. Merliuo, hi his cridcjim of f-owbraso's nnisoneisstic 
philosophy, [Joints out the fad the; neaphily and neophohia 
are or necessity relative terjns, being but the aEcfllatimiE of the 
pendulum of progress , thry are derived phono in 6Ua, funetcons 
of the law Q[ Ulan's adaptation to his environment lit other 
wcidi,; ‘Man i$ iwithce nccpliobic not noophiie by nature j 
from necessity he may be either- 1 The condition of progress, 
however, $$£013 to be maintained by the preponderance of 
neophiLy over misoneisnu Moroovcrj children. and savBgos 
are not, characteristically neophobit. If children hive out 
peculiar capacity It is that of £xtnn$mi&w t 1 that tendency to 
git gut of thcnLsalvas, to go beyond tbemsdrosj vrhich the 
Germans call St$$t-Er* 4 f*vm 4 ifHg, in English mj- <¥ * r *. ' 
When they at-s iiOt Overwhelmed with rules,, fmmuii and 
methods* children, es their history in all ages and among all 
peoples shows* cun leetTU almost any thing, their power Oi" 
imitation is almost infinite. As M. Merlioo says, Lombroso 
forgers 'the insatiable cun&sity Of chiLdtcn, their charming Im- 
portunity, t^eir gracious prattle, the iOofdnual motion to which 
they give themselves up. to eicteise at one and the same time 
their muscles and their thought, ail their faculties and sense*.' 
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Savages,. 1 its children, are 'curimj: and im'Hreaaigna'ble.' 
TiOmbrcsa, in his account of tJiem h fails sc note 'the peiietra- 
rien cf their minis, their facility in Learning languages* ttiei: 
Jove of novelties (rftmArketJ by Ancient And modirti travellers 
and observer*}, tluar admiration, ai objects of foreign muinu- 

fatlUlIrfl. 

W’iLLiam fillls tells us that* even in the ease of flfe-atmi 
(m:b otiose dead!,}’ nature they Acte not unacquainbed}, ftrr 
irai □verioms by eiiTioatty in the Tabiiians. Ordinal 
\fnssaja, 1 1 <> was for thirty five yfiais a migs,icnary in Ethiopia, 
tolls ef Hi* eagerness with winch the natives sought in be 
vaccin atedj end Marsden reports a native of Sumatra as raying 
as tie inspected a European dock ; * Are we not justly the 
slaves uf k people able bp invent and to cnti^Li-act so wguderfu( 
a iijeehsaiam/ Where they have not suffered from the in- 
justice and cr unity raf the higher races primitive peoples me 
rather inclined to welcome the white man, being no mCrt 
afraid of him dmn the bird* and Lseaats, who have not yet 
Lurried to dee bed-cue him.. The wamesi, toa f oF the uncivit- 
dfd races, fe? from being more misoneisdc, as Ln-mbraso 
supposes, are often the ftrs: to weloome the stranger. 

lint ad over the world there me neophtlei and neopbobes , 
men, women arid children, savage ■Of crvlLisec:. may fre 
uenptille in one thing, naophohlo in another — likes and 
dldLfces are older than the rare itself. Even LCimhioso, as 
Merilno wittily says, Js Vneophlle in anthropology, liut neo- 
phobic in aodolcgy.' Even amid the beginnings of human 
^regarsnuiness, to say nothing of the complexities and multir 
furious phenomena oFthc iOfiiul mih'zv of to-day, the individual 
instinct; and at wort in every growing child} 

exclude Lombf<»o'9 sweeping generalitiE, Very often. too* is 
is a question not of an inherited tendency cr quality, but of 
an acquired effect — 'the methods of ediEMtiun and of civil 
isaten bare created the neephobta.' Neither the truancy of 
the child, uu' (he return of the educated! savage to his o-'igmaL 
naked 0 233 end forest shelter, is in itself a convincing proof of 
ueaphotm. In h;s self-chosen occupation the boy, mud uc 
home with bis family in the forest the savage, gives abundant 
evidence^ of neoohile tendencies bosh in thorglic and speech 
and deefl. 

Ths CrtmhvU Child . — The criminal child hni been hes: 
studied by FhTriaai, whose volume containa statistical and 
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theoraticaL data or all scuts relating Ed juvenile cnrsiES and 
otfcncen. This anchor f’-oJeL-E that, J with few, Few exceptions, tbn 
criminal carries the germ of Ms eri initial Iiy with Him out of 
hi? childhood 1 (aoi, ]j. 5) ; the thorough, study of (he child 
must tttwjI the s&atee cf most! if not of ail, crime. Of all 
fnctofE in the production of crime the greatest mo crimiitiU 
e-nvironment, bad parents, had homes, had food, bad enm- 
paniona, bad hooka, bad ■conversation. etc. Xacl; of shanui, 
HtLfiHhiieEfi, Vanity eeuoity, lyin£. jealousy, ativy, gluttony, 
angfcr, hate., idleness ynj^brnidaEC, Efilfttbuse, prosrilnticm, 
excessive work, care-leMnesE, And had example of the well- 
to-do classes, illegitimate parentagei suggestion, imitation, 
heredity, I'dcobolism, imbecility, ace other powerful stimulants 
Or causes oF criraej which vary much with epoch, climate, 
sei, age, individual, 

t£e trinity Of criminality, according- to Fetriank consists 
of 'the inherited tendency to cri me, aiCohol ism and IdEocy/ 
from -whose sway society is all too siov' to rescuo the growing 
child fa* gSuernl belief that girls resemble bodily the Fathsr, 
boys the mother, may account for tho fact that girls are dearer 
to the Ektberj boys do the mother. Passions and criminal 
te-r.dcndcs are (Li inheritable £S why somatic uheLajcceiistiea. 
Fertiaai cites wiLlj some approved the dedication of Forri ; 
r Men from the lowest an d most anLi-.HOL:at sir-ala are Civ r inals 
from innate, irremediable tendencies-' 

Among the factors for which tbe child is in some sense 
himself responsible, gluttony and vanity are proanjnent, the 
one inoidnE to minor, the oLher to greater c/fencea. Gluttony 
Jr, in some rt?peclS, the cardinal sin of childhood, and is 
a fetriis mother oF Chafe JLsen among well-to-do school 
children this tendency tmesis out. Hem again, however, gbls 
si Sid less frequently than hoys- Fcrriani give5 the folio wing 
figures fmm a hoys' school and a girls’ school for the period 
I&Bp-lBp? : 

Out Cf 5 ! H buys i$£) we m gluttonous— thefts, 5a. 

Out of aBj tirlE 1 14 were ghittono di— tbedtSj a6- 

Ynwily and boasting often play a vary cwisideiahle r$?c in 
the prwhKritm <?f JuvenJte Crime. Midrcru observes: ‘It is 
remain that to tr.aDy youcas the wish Lq inake sport of justice, 
and to r.dmpK the authorities to busy th&fflsdv*? with them, 
lead-: by way dF boasting fu an Irresistible tendency to evil- doing/ 

Out uF tso minor criminals F^frlftQi found that 15 ’.vena 
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repentant, 48 indifferent, 70 boastful and pleased at ptlbl t'Cityj 
whiio 17 despised justice (sea, p. sj). 

Jdinuu .— The proverb* ' rdfeMB is the faibei af ail c-iicn^S, J 
is-, accord! to Ftrriiuii (202, pp. 144-15*), peculiarly a-pjrfi- 
cs.ble do childhood, for ■wbsch idleness has native chajrmE. 
Moreau says that ‘idleness fm-d uftgalMndftge are almost always, 
vrith thildi-tn, tb& source of crime/ Children do not need a 
prison so avirih as an accnpadou ■ and Com hedda that 
1 crime, like prostitution, is nourished by idleness- 1 Tho fal- 
lowing tnbk gives the litres to idleness ccmcerr.infj juw 
minor crfftiinaJa studied by Fenimi : — 
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Out of 2000 yormg' criminals, itiz were completely Idle, 
with & nummum uf idfsnw'. at Lire age of eight to teu years. 
Even cc.ore aig’iiihoiuL FsrrianE : s report of his permum] inves- 
tigation af 145 criminal girls and 235, criminal boys as La the 
reason of t heir idleness ; — 
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We are £icd far nELthmj; . 


■ J 4 


\Y&tfk Li wtariseac . 


■ *5 


Our moliser Hoes acc work 


1 Jo 


Our fitfchsr ii a bego«t 


□ 13 


We will wnr"< irnnn WC 


ana 



■fe 1 , . , . .6 

BflgElae it niw, for ewi 

walk ibonE at the Hm± ti.rn.i- : j 

Wt oji SittlA, wiiy ehedd v?e 

ovcraHr: Kicclires? . J 

When ai wi»h u:il auuMt mu 

oJjojt - - . | y 

Even togging crsls Etftat . m 

WiieIe and tarn nLnimt nothing . A 



iMWflCS af Bfljll . L . 22-5 

WL are £«ic fcr r.etrJn^ . L ji 

Wort Is iiFud . r . . n 

Oar fnLbtr ilacs iidL wart . zj 

Due- r.niii nat always noth - 6 

UsECtnfr is work , , . [4 

[>jf pirEn.fi bell ijk that fflaly 3 l» 
snip id wvrl; - , , JJ) 

We nm rasntlhlJ dsy[to bi^;, 

and have na linns me, work . J3 
One- uhl ill- mttfit by itcilinn - J* 
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Atlmmci gT GJzh . . r 1:45 

Th?ns ar4 Baa p-1; lithe ns . 4 

Wc l!n« WEI SftH Lm atUlilh - 
*rc timd . . + Jr 

Dnirg nothing La so fine , j 3 



Answers vf Bays . , . M g 

S«c£ma Uvu irell . ^ 

We were rlisisiiF^ed Lj Lta mat- 

L-lt, wiiy -;iv:'.il'i we w o-j-Vl ]£ 

Doing llOtltlllg is il KiBtLr.iiL 
pilcrjure „ . 1 ig 



PmtibtiwH .— The state nnenl of Lombrasa and JAjr?era 
t;ii r . ‘crime RQd p;nEtitn.tL(in airtf the iwu farms, masculine and 
feminine, of irinaijiilhy 1 has been disputed, by Ifari iini,. ivlia 
holdBj with Ifaiian, thut, unthtapnlogicahy considered, ptosti- 
LLIti*n stands with crim^ but not pycbofagicsHy r 'The 

cjLmiiJi] is rlriven to the deed by ah:i-sodnL tendencies, hy 
taoism; die u'Otnan is oftfln .nipelletl by hunger, by tilt 
poverty in which she lives, W3th no quo to ■mppOTt her ot- to 
3 cad her amoe^ the thpueand tfcrupt&datM which surround her, 
-o become a prostitute.- 1 : Once jl thief always a tllltf J runs 
me fmJverb, bat disgust at hen trade often c™er:al:es ih* ptosiJ- 
DJt-e ; and warmest pity a proitituta. iml hate a murderer. 
Bod example and bad Bunto6Mllig*,.Ha Sigbrfe And others hurt 
wiell shown, ore the fertile crcatois of ptOstiitaitioa, Them were 
in i$Bi, lit Italy, 14,434 inscribed ptastilutes {nged yens, 
s 9 SSi *0-30 /ears, 30*40 yearn, i^£ ■ aver 40 yestffi of 

a B^ 4 a 5). Of these £393 were nnraairied, isjgij mn.rnod, and 
6ji widows. The lasona given by thartiailves for tfticiug un 
thr prnjtttufc’s trade were as follows (sar, pp, j Sc- i&g) 



Seil'ictiniL'by Ir-vti . 

S^ilirridri bjr employer 

AboadncinttM liy lastucd, f pftttiiii/ mr cifet itMin'lien iJ 
family 

Ixra anwubflcd , c puienla, J (tf cutler suppHtai uJ li ciunfly: 
ur Ibom P'-’.'riLv . „ 

Snpport of cliiltrcn, ‘pmOnV or oLlw poor 01 sicL ijusiu- 
tei* of fomlLy „ , „ . 

I™;iBi,LicO m dEijmviLV an (Sic jh.t 1 cJ ' uu^ix 1 haaliAiiii" 
□r qthiC Jrtcscms- oc ibe femiljr ^ r 
Ipsugfliuis nt Icwsl, ur aUjsr pwwa n-jwrt fnciLn Lhr fumay 
L-rne ardcpSTitv 
l-VKiay f 
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T never aeswu: Of puicljs who hoflnur then matlisr, 1 sai-s 
J' emtu: 1 (ioi, p. joyJ, r,-dit is ' or i idler, of ilnrnowct pafentiice 
^-Crarafflio Tnamtains that nine out of every ten such ere Uie- 

^ rj tD awd| tt>s f»P<Uadon of iail and DTison.' 
The fnLlowrng table thaws th* ittTacdor; which tirlininB.ljtv has 
rer such chiicren : — 




the Cfiri.n AMD rriE ceiuimaL 



3 ?' 



Socinl Caidirieii, 


N i jml.T- - - r 

PcrsniiA. 


Kti-rcn 1,1 

Cririr. 


Of Lcgldffljua fildh . , 






□: illegitimate b-:rLh 


w 




Of irukriuwii pflKningS , 


zis 


■ft 



Among Jeon ffiitKii ciirainalEi, Perrinni found rfi* ct.aes of 
nilcnown* and 101 cf LLLagiLirns::-? pnrtu'iagc. 

Siiggirtinn as ,i 1 m it A fieri , — Sugg £*t lq n and ir.v.tft'Jon, mold 
i nJeCtion. rmcl crmtatnm&tiotL, are very powerful faetcas in the 
production or javeuile crime. In politics, especially in cun&- 
CTacieH, the ml results of the ever-fecurting statcnienL r you 
would have done juSi the &aiiic thing bid you been (□ my 
(or hie) place' aiE patent, and the pigistjdin'a excuse is (lie 
CTLmiaat's, with the at, ms md, the dulling of rL-a istar.ee to 
unrigliteciiiinftys and Crime. The odettces of such children ss 
have enntinaally only had esa tuples before lLlchi arc hugely 
dtie to imitfidan, and tic MS* is much worse if it be tni£ that 
the child has a n Hi nod tetldenoiF_ towpjds tic Ud- Righck 
: ht>wg Ltie influence of a dr.gk crEtuinaf In a ghudp of two or more 
individuals, and the criminal lenders of poups of boys fig‘i te- 
rn oil iKOrda of I :il dfrriwe side of city ife ;. often a hoy, but a 
year Ot LwO older than. the icst, 35 'the secret soul, mauHiator, 
and leader di 1 the whole undriV.lii-ig,' 

Sighutu, frOto whose studies Le Hon and T-Mfdt soem le 
have borrowed not a littto, or r-L least so tight and found 
inspiration, considers that ■suggestion is one uf t'nc principal 
[actors in crimir.jil aistKudiou, Lf, indeed, it is not tiifi unique 
factor J (598, p. 19)1 The criminal couple i-i the criminal crowd 
reduced to its simplest terms (double suicides, double lunacies^ 
nssBssiaations and" othet crimes far Jovl. etc.), unlfe^ we acjmE: 
Liert the ohMssicns, suau&i aid self - struggles, of weak and 
degenerate ptasOealities, In love, suicide coincE first:,, thic 
homicide, sod wi,tli primitive peoples much the saute State of 
affairs MerH- 1 ; to *h 1 sl. 

in ail Italy from 1SS0 M jflfljj there were eanTictcd of 
Crimea against person and property 35,.j0s uldivkluflH of 
whom were under ai years df flgje r 1305 u orlei j 3 , and 3? 
not yet 14, and for petty oJKefltces the record is much wqfkj, 
Cund attributes this juvenile depravity tc the EuflifCneg of d-iree 
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flU^rs — LhenaEuLul, LLt-fl social, the indivitluill- wh ich practically, 
hovrevsr, reduc* dremselvEH to two— heredity and family— the 
vast importance oF which emphnaisnd by liis dfftiiiied study 
ofi$o children (average iige 15- 19) in thu iio-yaJ Institution 
for juvenile Offenders at Bologna, The majority of those 
children were imprisoned For vagabond^ s. Or paternal hurrcc- 
tioji, only 37 '-iii-ts of real Crime being noted, though unr 
ll'jllltml offences and miusUI foation woes ■ret 1 )' common, The 
flbaoute of ingot and the inFrequency of tuitoniei^. [three 
caasa only, religious symbols cm the fbre-nnn.) arts striking. 
Another i nr>- resting loot is tha 1 : ay pet cent, beloved to somr- 
wfsiU iHtiuerous Families, and 10 per cent were, born of parents 
if ha had boon twice married. OF defective there were miflong 
the 130 a b.undiback| 9 - deaf-mute, a cretin, 2 epileptics, 2 
ciippiss, 3 afflicted with semi Lid losses, 5 scurvy, and 6 
idiot*. 

Settij who den la with the crime oJ Bologna in lSSy — of 
minors accused, about iwc-tbirds bad parents, aad the boys 
■were live times as oumeirauE as the girls — found that yaga- 
tiQj.daaje was the chid offialOs, Rtid that edliCdioh is but an 
insufficient defence against the three £reaL factore r-T juvenile 
crime — abandotimeflE, poverty, emmpdo. From vagaboodfljge 
to theft is hut a step, and the sccpe nricr that are easier srilL- 
t'amijy and tniism account for Very much— a* tlOrtie, poverty, 
stckntBs/altohuJLim} in the Street, corruption of o]] sorfa. The 
child begins to roam about and falls into ways cf evils ho is 
utterly unable to reaaaL The Italian stniisdOE gcuem.il}' speak 
cLoqucnriy in favour of the great power of the home-SUlTOUtid" 
mgs and right suggestion 5 :l the prevention of crime and 
criminals. 1 Suggestion, If wn be hers iTokssor W- tod Bcch- 
israw, who has written of its snAfc in item. I life, is by no 
moans correlated with l1l£ degree of intailfictunl development 
of the gubjficL Much in the Li to of the adult must un- 
doubtedly -spring from the 2 uggcatior.-ijJi 1 cr.ee experienced 
in early childhood 

JVi tun nf Youthful (Jfimt . — The field oF youthful crime is, 
in certain respects, quite limited. Ferrmni observes: "The 
priac.p-r. fartna of youthful crime are two — theft and wou.ndir.g 
(or killing) — with a strong preponderance of the first* for, inde- 
pendent of all other considerations, the child making his first 
Criminal steps begins ninety times out of a hundred with th-ift' 
1 An A. Jc F st/itfir- Ct /iM. r III. $ss. 
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'I'soa, t>- 345). Inoetsdf it may be s^id thnt ' from eight ta four- 
tfrsn ve;ics the child is almost ulwiys a thief, 1 and from femteen. 
la Lhe dose id child h ^cc : s mi ncuiLythe thi-aving stii I predtur.inui^ 
though wcuinlir.fe etC- 3 npw gccur frequently,' But the par- 
tictikr forms and expressions oi tHM-crime vary with of sit 
BietaasoephoBed scccTdin|- to the aociai environment, forger) 1 , 
cheating intrude, etc., reqidriny seme little education or social 
position,™ order io uintas it possible for children to induing m 
ro aaiy ji i'sf.l dt deliberaTs eUle-nt- Ttie etinots committed 
by icofl minor criminals studied b)' Femani urcre as fallows 
{many children fi^tne aeratal times for different oferas) 

Crimes uriicdt Lbe pjtmra (killing, ianj vraiuding h 

73 ^!- - - - ■ i|Q l 

Grimes against ESri ^niornta ±nd. family -wrier ■< ■ t^c 

Crimes |j: l i : : I the SiUt-W , , , A 

Crimea Hga -list Lilnsiv Idii'j.irlij.ii' et of Lhe ■ • A 

Crim* dpirnat fieedtiUi ftT W«l: (itriltti) . rlS 

Crimes uy.uiuaL public fiuthoiity {ietioljliiLi, elf,) - ?fr 

CrknflB Lgiurnl the ndjnttiiaLi*LlQn of (jaypncxuyi 

perjury, sloixleij Ctt] . - ■ ■ - 

Crimea i.gninsr pun blit otUkit [rocoplmer anil incitement 

tpctime'l - - ■ 37 ' 

Crimes ajminEt public errifirientn [focgfiy, ClS.J , . 

Crlmng otjintiilc harm innsnO, Lhjiil >' to pirtlic friysl . 93 

CiiniEi ; i n ■" 1 1 : - L ;j:0(Mlty {iTieft, wbuecy i-S'K. unjitst 

nnpuprflLhmr rccemllB Sloku pards, 301] . 1 73 T 

Ct-ntcfc a^iir-jl tjkiiuI cork iisiri ngyimsL a™e S[WCJal 
raws ItUirelJin, im l EEinUiilg, s 5 ; driinkepiMss, 1.7. 

. " ■ +*- 

J&5 

Arttnge c.icibCT oF Olen«6 per |nd;ririiiri! r I-fllJS. 

The fitatiadcs cor.Cfcrn irig moo minor crraiiiud^, based, upon 
it years 7 study and observation by FeniauLj are giirtn 

bdow in condensed form, andivilli somewhat ditferent itTar-ge- 
ment from that gf the author- They indicate Ht it gktiee the 
chief diAractejlstica and peculiarities ul child in Italy:— 



STAP15T3CE CO-NCKS HIWC 2 000 Ml IVOR Tt^PIaW ElHrilLtW-S 
(fMRrAm). 
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CrfitlLy (4 cliiJdrsi . , , , 

Ciffowns agiin^ iSOEnla . 

Ucdslonr: and riot .... 

TIWl nfid UrynjL r pni ojin./ion 

Fnuil . . , , 

Orfljunif dinger nls cm Jwbfdtfm YiWjjofu . 

LdClj "[■;■>: — 

AUo Lii TW.J ami uriLs ■ i . . 

jJnd ILftbei H]u«ll6n .... 

ElMJ liEglHr iulTucrion 
AnalplifiljHi , 

NATS) SAL i>I3M€T71i>^ gr CfUHIHALS— 

AlLnpelfricrldJe 

IdaJr-iiflK 

Arrive, (jut jMt find c: ir-rifk 
l r -and of wud; 

LW(t W«S( titan Jew, flf puhislinen: 

QiEhLj a£ A 1 5f5T PbKiiSW 

liirmscidt , , 4 

W-r. mi ding , 

Ccuejiy, iUnLki, imli 
Moral— 

OfferiM* affair, st rr-aral^ aesiui: icjTTKwality, etc. , 

C R"J D-LTV AND DlDjTtocTLQS — 

KJ.lirg Animal] t . , 

Cruelty 14 ii! , -.niii1j .... 

Dittnrwnterf pnan:, 'nsuUE la and EeibEanee of hulLnttiv 
Aracm . 1 

I T1 j'^rp tu public Mij, j ipiivnir property 
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Matbieu, Jn his account of the French 1 criminal child r 
(417), notes tine alarming Lnoreass of juvenile clinic; in the I ast 
50 Or fig yean, During ths period 1 B30- r MSo the iltlfflbet o\ 
minors between the ages of 16 and si accused of Creme had 
quadrupled, while that of adulifi has increased three-fold, tu 
tlig- number of child-criminals inoraoaGd^tfri as ODp.- 
fjirtd wi-th ail augmentation or" ^th for iflii.t offenders ; the 
aoioont of prOshtutijn nmot:g miners seem* to be on Che 
LncrciXse, HttOutfiriiig to 46,0^ in the last 10 yefiTS, ; the suicides 
of children and youths have also increased, fur in iSjO-iS.yo iho 
number of suicides of children under r(j year 1 ; of age Tvas ig, 
vrliEl* during, tfi£j-iBy4 it has luce eased from 51 to 7 j \ the 
number of suicides of bid iv cine's between the ages of 16 mid 
ai has augmented from isE- in to st4;{ in smd 45a 
in i&94r The oia-j' optimistic sign in the criminal borison 
seems Lo be lIlc fact that the number of young Criminals for Lhe 
year iSgj is jo, 7 b j, ngainSt .13,317 far nil* pevioas year, a 
slight oasis in the loeg desert oF increase. 

The children or the criminal quartet of the City of Lyfih8 t 
in France., have been made the subject of a special study by 
RauX, Only 13 per cenJ. of these young criminals seem to 
have been bod in spite of good influence and tnoTal education, 
the cnormOtls rSit of 4 Gcial firtd fnrtjdy caritOlunfiru bein^ 
revealed by the fact that fly per cent, seem t& have b^en led 
into crime through Lbc had tbarecLcr, weakness, cruelty, tn- 
difTeicnce, etc., of their parents, though doubtless many ej 
these nulSt hay* baeu hereditarily tainted and infected. ThE 
pr^eocLty gf caiid-ariripnale .-.ppcats in marked fashlotij yt per 
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cent, being between and id, si per cent between jq and 
[2, and 3 per cent even between 6 and g years of ege. Of 
the crimes charged eg per cent. were oiT*nces against the ocraoit 
and 6c pOr cent, against property. M, JLnun notes that chil- 
dren ‘wliwe oflejtres ur-e of S very grave character .are in reality 
lei? vicious [ten 'young habilmJ vagabonds.' In the casa of 
the Fomicr, moral rcFormati on is possible, bnt the in he:, poisoned 
by usKJfiiaLbn with bad and immoral persons* have bicome 
nfi^uL’e 1 gaiiowS’birds- Jt is interesting to karri that out of 
iqo relea'cd, 6[ brihave Lhesnselv*^ well, rj passably so, a 6 
are lost sight of altogether (jad). 

Pfeifer HfltO thatapftrt from the comparatively rare nflitncej 
against memis, Lh? criminality of German school children can 
Ire classed UEEdcr two heads, veh. : i. Onthr^fli($ of Ss.vH.gecy 
and ludcnfcsa ; a. Thieving of diverse kinds. The general in- 
crease of juvsnile on me in Gentwuiy. and the rsSation in which 
it stands to the crime pfadrilta, can be seen from the following 
scacisricE given by ffcilcr (49 : — 



&Udf [■'■;■ Vj!k (| i (d u i.j 

trim ’fin Mm^nc^S— 


OiJL uT io^doo pEr*mK rzpaJ 1 ^-tK pan, 
CltSI t Wfcfn MiiIlhlirj = 
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^obtiEry . 

RKeUing au>l«t 
j-nntis . . 

1 ' r nud t 

Fncpicry , 

Injury Lj properLy 


=L-^i 

i -3 
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*■$-1 
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33 .C. 
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[a.J 
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=■5 P -3 
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OEm^m 

tirll ii!(j fire: . j 

FdcCiult! kwdn£s 
Slmnle theft 
Itob-hoy 

FL-iibtKtirp , 
linlrbety 

HtctMaig atfllc:i 
pos:h . , 

frVail . 

Fcorgny . . 

Injury Lw prupetLy 


=& 3 ? 
2-7 
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355-4 
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-in, a 

1-3 
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9 -° 

ja-a 


“9 

2-2 

ISL* 
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iS.D 

4^S 
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la iS8g f of the dime between is end i£ years, the pifr 
porLlon between Ti and [5 yeera was :— 
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It thus app*art that for both boys and girls the must criminal 
period is from 15 to 1 5 yea;*. 

The proportion of youthful (12-1 5 years} to idult mdividoals 
sentenced in tSSg far offences against Eh* ifflperiU Lam of 
Germany was as Follows ; — 
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The conditions of juvenile crime in English -5pe»felii£ 
countries me embodied in the work of Morrison on Jnvtmi* 
Gjfm&rh published in ifloy. In i3e>4. ir. England, there were 
3$ in every 100,000 of the juvenile popplition under 12 y:mn 
of age convicted 0; in-lixtable ijlTs(iC:!s; foT tha ptriud is-td, 
thn proportion was 4f>r, ft?r that befureen Uie si-Mteentb and 
the twenty-first year, 330, In Movr South Wales, in iSgo* tho 
1114511110!? of juvenile offenders unde" 20 out oF thr total popular 
tion was 33737 between so one! 40 yearn, 3=^ 174; ug«t 'lb and 
over, 13,0^2- To England the proportionate frequency of 
c*r 14 in orTonocs at the ago l4 and at the age of 16-21 
years, is as follows; Violence against the person, _T : e j 
offences flgninat marels, 113 or 4 ; burglary, 114; simple 
theft, l : 1. Id tho year i&go there were 33 homicides 
committed by children -under 14 pears of Hgt, _ndd 3.S& by 
individuals between Che ages of 15 nnd j G, while tne corre- 
aprmding figures for Eng and me a anrl d respectively In the 
Utter country there were, in 1^93-94, 7 cases of inandlULg-htaf 
hy individual* under -(i : and iB cases by individuals bfitwa^rs 
1 5 and flo, OF Lhe habitual offenders Udder rfi yams of age 
itt England in tErjc, S5 per cenc, were beys and 15 per cent- 
girls (tae proportion in Lhe industrial school cenL 

and 24 p?t eent) L the corr-tsponding niinthdra m the United 
Stitts being 7S per cent fttid JJ per cent. Of the boys 
reposed From lhe reform schools. 79 per cent were 'doing 
wall/ and Of the girls 70 pet cent, the coir&spnndLng figures 
for the industrial schools being par cent, and Ej per cent, 
respectively. The inferior physical condition and greater 
mortality af industrial etui reform school chil d ten is noted hy 
Morrison, who ftl*D lays great stress tlpon environment as 3 
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fectQT En criminality, Of the children Ln the reform Ktl-Ools m 
I S9I] tbert were unable te read or write 17 per cent,, able to 
read and writ* imperfectly, 1"? per rent,, frith an cudinaiy 
common sciool education, tj pet cent n of the children in 
the industriol schools in $ psr ceilC. were habitual 

criminals, 6 per tent, were deserted by rlielr parents, a a per 
cejn'_ dependent cm the mother, 14 per cent, dependent On the 
father, 4 P^ 1 ' nenl, l^d neither rather nor mother, and 53 per 
ccnc were cither partly nr wholly Orphaned Oi had criminal 
patents. In seme inspects England and the United States 
seem to show oft improvement in the amount and distribution 
of chiLd-crune -Indeed, England, has been looked to os 'the 
one bright spot” in all tbe_ horizon oF juvenile crime. The 
Unbiased stird}' of the statistic^ however., does not seem to be 
aa fincoupigm^ as many would lend us to believe. 

Rouses], ip his study of Orphan asylums and other drild- 
snvins iuBiitutUniB, has tab^-tl n h^d. tbs punishments and then 
C 3 USC per icc- children during a period of ao ycEis (id£n- 
1879), together with the rewards for good CQflduuL during the 
s^mci lima; Lno data are from the two reform schools of 
.fouisseledc and Eeeutenr. in Belgium (404, p. 58): — 
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So frur as geed conduct (rewarded) sg concerned^ gfrls and 
boys, appear lo be about oi» * level, while of distinctly bad 
conduct (punished) the- Intter sber# a cousicci ably larger pro- 
pc-rri&iL to In the fcrnier, (with whom also the character of the 
oilfentrDS lauding to too infliction cf Lie UoirSciion was less 

gtavfc, 
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As Dr Marfp notes, the tw>s eaeei in active, positive 
HQffenCts, altercations and fights, thefts, the t>hly active offence 
ijj w I ift':| i the gblE EimabLy surpass tho hoys being J sins of the 
tongue.' The offences in which t'ne girls excel etc passive or 
negative once, eech os idleness, negligence, inck of cleanliness 
Bind n-cfituesB, etc. (404, p. G5), Herein they resemble cettain 
primitive peoples, 

AnfbssOj, wh& ha* ninde SCune investigations of the sense 
of honesty aruoug Italian aehwl-chilarem Mines to the general 
condiisiDU (13, p. 141)' ‘Monasty is altruism. It is not peu- 
duoed completely new in the child, by the influence of environ- 
ment, education, etc,, but 13 inherited in germ at Je:-,5t, 
developing itself fust, however, toward Lh<i l"i fLh or: til yea? 

of life with the co-operation oT the outward world As in Ste 
embryo the phylogenetic development it repeated briefly in 
the individual so in childhood and youth the individual ljils 
through the various stages through which Lhc race haa pesicd 
in, 'he progress iTironi unlimited egoism to nlnxism. 1 

Here we esc trace the growth out of [liar s&lfljhnaa which 
is the one trait of childhood to that altruism which is, in fiic 
toAtmer, the one trait ofjrcuth, 

SuMds. — Duilhejai, 3n his recent study of .suidde 
attributes rho sudeidao uocuninK among ‘mmirive people to 
we&i development of individuality, styling them altruistic as 
contrasted with egoistical SBkid ?£, Th e 1 umd Lei lucre it het wmji 1 
the so.dlci and the primitive races of men, with doth of whom 
the military Spirit anti a kind of ultruism are held to dominate, 
Bar this view is hardly tanohla. 

Cons, who has written an excellent monograph on 1 Crime 
and £’J^ddSi, , Comes to the conclusion that 'insanity ar.d 
suicide increase with civil isatintV a vi.ew entertained also ’jy 
Maiselli, and perhaps the jpeaL majority oF modero miters on 
the subject TV g, Jh St-Sinmeti, from a caTciuL examination 
of tile ethnologic data concerning primitive peoples, d isagrees 
with tho opinion that suicide is exceedingly rw£ am song the 
fewer trvGn of men. Bird observes i '■ It seems probable . , , , 
that there Lj ;l greater propeasity to suicide among wv*ge b^ti 
among civilised peoples, and that its frequency oiay be owing 
to the generally more positive Taith in the future life existing in 
the former m-ceit which enables them to meet death with great?! 
calmness and a slighter resistance of tilt instinct And O'Jier 
natural motives tending to conservation of life, and finally the 
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quastkm tugGesds LLsalf, -„bat If suicide j& on --5 qT the positive 
symptoiaa of tflOial degeneration, S 4 I>T Winkler sn^gcatej is 
it posable Lh£Lt nrarti degenerate is Likins pl«cc among 
tl)R prLEllitLTC OCCpleS ? ' {<3 ] 4i P- 

]">r Stdnmfti's view, that fcuitide is by lit? means infrequent 
among [frimstive peoples. is corroborated by the BtaSemant of 
Cot. Mullery concerning the /Vm-OL ica li nborif-mcs (394, p. 1325 ; 
'Suicide is more common among Indies than is generally 
supposed, (mi ^ven boys somelimw LiVr their own 1 iv«;s, J A 
Dakota boy at c-nc of the agervtir;* shot himself saLbct than 
face Ms companions after his mote hud whipped him, on d a 
Poi-Ute boy at Camp McJJeinsDtL Nevada, tried to poison 
himself with wild parsnip because be TO 5 not well end strong 
like tlift otte boya. The IVi-ULeft u. : :iiil]y eat the wild parsnip 
ivlim bent on suicide, It is Interestiiig to lino that children 
commit suicide RLllOtOg; prinutivH peoples often by taking 
vegetable poi 90 :i kite women. Snicides or girls 1 because of 
jealousy, or from fcai of marriage to those whom they do not 
love, 3 is common among the Dakotas and other Indian cribs 
{6i4h p- 55),. _ r 

Tne rea-wna Fqi sricLdc amoag primitive peoples are 0:1211 
strikingly =.t!ni.a.T to those among chilciUll— fear of acmmti mis, 
shams, disgrace, threats, scoldings,, punishment, disappoint' 
menu, jealousy, brutal [reaimant, offended honour, illness, 
grief, etc Of 49 eases of suicide among primitive pennies, 
recorded by various authorities, SteiF.met* [jives the 
causes as follows : Love, sorrow and related cuidliolis. so j 
offended prids anti sensibility, ijj fear of slavery &nd cap- 
tivity- 5 ; depression and meUndwEy (from sickness;, disap 
poincmcnt, etc, 1 ), 7] family quurrsls, 

Out of ? 3 p CMCS -of SUlCSde of school-children in Prussia 
dtting the potior! iSS^iESA, the chief causes, as given by 
Sobols {5 jp, p. rfio), were a& follows: Feftr of exaroinatinris 
ar.d other tccsuhs Cunnecied * i-b school, 3 (boys 3, glL-s 0} , 
injured, m obi Lion, 19 (boys iE, girls 1); fear of puTaisliment, 70 
(hoys 46, girls 24J j harsh, undeserved treatment, 13 (bOyi 
gi:Ls 3) f vcrmtion, despondency, etc., & (boys) j weariness- of 
life, 7 (boy* 6 : gif's 1) t misfortune in love, 5 (boys 4, girls 1). 

The sangfraid and premnditadon which, according to M- 
Duiand- Fardel (ijg), sd often charaOtcxise child -suicides 
B.ffn-rd another pamiltl frith primitive peoples, for with berth the 
chilli 4nd the savage an ovsrpaweripg fear of death its absent. 
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It Le worth noting here that DrTiurnin 3 reporLs chat among 
the native! of the MnniuesiW Tslortls, of Polynesian stock, 
‘suicide le almost confined in women, 1 vegetable poison being, 
the method employed, The reasons gi.v:n for these SLiridus 
arc iVCundftd tf itzQarffiypFCy and a desire to be avenged upon 
the offender, rathst than a vrinh to end one's Hasten™. 

Acmicini to rodent writers (183, p, 33s ), among civilised 
peoples at leftist, women show greater preted^y itv suicide than 
men, while toe great increase in ehil&Buiddes, as compared 
with a century ago, tr-ny be only a. j Massing phase of present 
civilisation^ and not c. permanent accompanlmrot of Unman 
progress in evolution -one disc, hke divorce, wifi ultimately 
normalise itself again. 

— -There are Some phenomena of childhood ti-.rit In 
all ai^es have found den onia ears j and, defenders liave beEn 
locked upon as quasi. -criminal. 

An old proverb (found in English — 1 Children and fools 
cannot lie 1 \ c Children and fools speak the truth 1 ; 'Children 
and drunken people tetl the truth.' 1 Gerrr.flJl- 4 Kinder end 
Nandi sprechtn dra Wabxheit," Greets 1 Children and fooLs 
nceih the trn-Ji r ) declares that children are lacapoble of lyinfl. 
Mras, Keeker, however, did not hesitate to n >' ; ‘Children, 
so ingenuous, so rot,'»e, me noL always exactly etna \ they 
dissimulate innocently, if uOS may aay so t and Ebert: ii in 
them a singular tninture of jintsst and a&Htdpn? Again : 1 A 
sort of rus* seems innate in children; they liave learned to 
avoid falsity m words, white Llujy still iie ia actions : (455. 1, 
p, 173), 

Gtiy^u declares that ‘fiction is HiKuial in children.' JJay, 
meue 1 ‘The iic is most often the first exercise of the im- 
agination, th^ first iuvantionj the gem of art. J rruteeds 
1 the Ue =s the first childish romance, and its object often is to 
embellish reality; the romance o-f the pldkiacphei f which is 
the metaphysical hypothesis, having ordinarily tr.c surne ohjnjt, 
is sometimes the highest of fiction^' The same- authority 
mcHlifies his opinion JueC it little when ho deserves 1 ‘Tbn 
child is- naturally incentive, without troubling himself about 
the reality of what he relates, when he is 3 VC filjghdy hypo- 
critical or dbsimLiating- Eisilmitlatinn N which is real lying, 
iw<W h'ing, is bern in children only through tear 1 (a 5^, 
p. 148). 
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Dr G- Stinky Hall* in his scudy of 1 Children's ’ (374), 
has enlisted the results of the tactful investigation of ‘ 300 
children of baLh sescs butweeu 1? antf n|- J Seven Jiind? of 
lying arc repotted, AS r&]hmr ft a — j- 

I Systematised palliatives, Insertion of qialifiprSf eriSPistic 
wpfd’SpLLtting — the result of pstitdophelia . 

If, The Tin-heroic — Lie? CO justify noble ends, false con- 
fessioms, theoretic or iidnsLdeiselheM 3 tflce N etc, 

IH. Truth for friends acd lies for enemies — Ihe stibor. 



rl inatLon of truthfulness La personal Lines and dislikes. 

IV, Selfish Ins — cheating and false claims in games at 
school, false tM-Usea, etc. 

V. ImagimaLlnn and play lies — imitation, mimic panto- 
mime, s making belleT,’ ‘ 1 magLfuuy companions/ suiininj;, 
comparing, cbc. Much childish piny dtvcs lie charm to Self- 
deception. 

VL Pseud omania (patLmlcgiral lying )— 1 passionate bve of 
shewing off/ false pretences, acting pwtE and attracting atten- 
tion, fooling, humbugging et-c. 

V 1 1 ■ Palliatives for Lying that wounds the conscience, 
reiterations, repeated ussevewtionsf revetsiajj or neutralising 
lies to ortefe Self. 

President llnlif cond’jdcs that J somc forms cf Lhc habit of 
lying arc so prevalent among ycuag children that all illustra- 
tions of it Lite the above seem tcite and eftminOnplace. 
Thomugh-goinr trathfulncBa comes hard and l&te, and. eohcol 
life rs now so lull of temptation to falsehood that an hones*, 
child I? itv rarest ha veil as i'S noblest wcjtrk./ 



Ferrlani emphasises the diversity and characteristic uiStUre 
Of thiJdrcLt's lying as opposed to tbo populei view of theit 
* innoeetiOfl 1 of ait such offences, what Uouidin calls ( the 
myth of the infallible ops uhearled nest of the child J (aoaj pp. 
46-1 2 6). Children find it very easy tp sty 1 no ' and f not/ 
arid many ' lie in. order Lo lie, 1 The diacihutiuEi {aoccidlng 
to nrigih) cf the lies of ^ern inintu ciiminsda^ personally ob- 
served by Fetrieni, is as follows - — 



3 . Fiurr. I Him:’. 11: ill wcalr- t- T jot, j.?-.il;-iiiFv, ar.vy, re- 

. niss . 47a vaauc . . , ipj 

■R liL adf-ikrcriLL . . . <|UI ‘. Frem ffujty and iuifl[jilLa- 

J Tn ridienk | lenity, _1ian t , . 4SS 

, P , 3&1 fl. Fsorti iazbas . , 4 S7D 

+- Frnm i iii'ilu liiji, , , jiq i). Tram mAgmnlir^ly - , 25 

£, Fram cjTuism , P r 357 
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The guest rdte of the LraaginatLOEi and th* comparatively ijisig- 
nificfint pint played in :be production of iics by tisagnuniEiLcy 
iie DotswortJjj., as is also the great preponderance q ! hoys 
among child-liaia. 

Lying is, perhaps, only one form of the decei t by which 
creatures seek to protect themialves. 

c Animal nature :s one immense school of ruse sad decei t/ 
Hays ^ii?! Plateau in his e-s=ay on ‘ PLOteetivc ResemtilLuce/ 
Hvcry where desert, forest) is this imitation, irhich t how- 
ever, :s largely unconsdons : ( The phenomenon of protective 
resemblance. is general j. there ore hardly any animal Rums 
which, m least in one of the phoaes of their existence have no 
recourse to imitation. Tn opt countries, in temperate Europe, 
ih Belgian;, one meets at every step eases of dissimulation, 
yielding in nothing to those of trOpicaS nUtuie 1 (405). 

Golniini (24], p. 3+ j) emphasises also the deceit, disEMnbl- 
itig, pieleriCO, hypottray aud 'seeming ' 01 all the Lower aatiini 
of nature, as ccsms given to the Yff-a!( and fechle In order 
that they might survive in the straggle for sdaren-M, fyr ^tero 
strength would fail vic-toty comes from artifice. This same 
tcr.da:!cj[ to artifice apd dissmuifttiott, Gtslmmi thinks, is very 
strong with primitive and barhamus peoples^ among flltom lies, 
Impotttlit, fnlhtlfa of a!', sorts;, floimeh, and who $0 judge 'oy 
the experience of the Italians with tire Ini'. CO of Norfii-Eastcrn 
Africa) ore double-faced , faithless beyond ppmpreheiititiri. 
tt)O r the iowrr classes arid Lhe ignarfint and crimiEil among 
civilised u-:opSe=, with their superstitions, my st ideations, jug- 
gleries and deceptions in □umorr. ble — the preservation, as it wenj, 
of the strata of savagery and barbarism 1 1 would taco a Jong 
time, also, to cacaLuguc the Jim and dissimulations of tbn nnost 
cultured classes elf Lli ft most civilised ccmmunities, tine deceits 
and hypocrisies of Lhe family, of loctety, of fashion, 0? wealthy 
of friendship, of learning, of trade, of art, of industry, of science: 
even, acid of religion-., wirli its creeds and ceremonials, In a 
word, men artrt woman 4 lie with their feelings and emotions, 
with their thoughts^ indsnatitma and dispositions, with tluhr 
WCutls and I heir deeds'— -all arc mot* or less liars, as Llic old 
saying ban it. The environment into which Lhe child rs bom 
is wcLL suited in the great majori ty of oases to teach him die 
advantagt-E and n$ea of lying. ’Women are m*rt given. to lying 
and doedi than men (the ipr.omj.t more than the cultivated and 
educated), boys Lass than girls, occurdkg to this author.. 
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Wiih children lying is largely a means df selT-duFencej as it 
is with Animals j it is at urst, without malice, a hftndy expedient 
for Avoiding trouble arid gettUg slang :ti Life with tlic Icasi 
^xne:i<tiUiiE of effort, end a groat deal of ingenuity nifty be 
era pi oy cd bo :o:o real hypocrisy is consciously matiilcEt. 0=1 :aip 
ingenious phenomena of lying -ti children of from four to sja 
yearn a I age* and even with, children of seven &r eight years, arc 
1 inewn of defence, 1 and become fixed and ineiYiri i r-i N 5 only 
through environment and educational causes ; otherwise n 
salutary riansformation takes place in most of them. whom 
fashion, customs, Itm's, etc., do not succeed in Corrupting elIdo- 
gather with uieir cdutetian in deceit and subterfuge. bume of 
the deceits 1 of children plainly indicate their nature as pro- 
tective dc-yiccE — inch, f-g\, us keeping quite still, pretending to 
sleep, putting tm ft f&W, imi taring the actions, posture, speech, 
etc., of others. In girls the disguising and dusiittillMOii of 
fastings And thoughts is even mom ingenious than is [he Case 
vriih hoys, end exhibits often even more dearly the ' protective' 
aspact. Daring this pari nd fh? plastic minds of chiLdren are 
•subject to the piny of the environment, and nni alone the few 
■if punishment bw'. many otheT hietors enter Into the fixation of 
their lying and deceiving [is jpetmew ent chameJeristicB j example 
is here ail-important. Eut if tain environment is honest, noble, 
truthful, just nnd sincere, the happy txansronnaLiotfi hikes place 
in the yews of -adolescerice And youth, when arise Lbe alrengih 
and tbo ftlory of love and truth, the dcEpisal of artifice and 
dicumlocution ; the beauty of sacrifice replaces the necessity 
of seV-defeftCS, LLlc Child with the 1 protective 1 mSHfc bfiConvts 
the youth with the serving sou], At aids to this end society 
needs the father aod the mother whom it b safe Fur the child 
tt> imitate, die teacher who is not hound lo i-pfs. by fear but 
by personality, who knows tatter bow -□ evoke the good than 
to exorcise tlia bad, to create atntosphsTus bf truth, rsctitudfi, 
Juaiict^ rather than to attempL Lbe destruction of evil indi- 
viduflhUfei that Arc more or less trensitory and evanescent. 
There is much truth in Delmirii'j very suggestive assay, though 
hs cwerestimutss the amount cf lying arid deed via g practised 
by primitive taap. 

The testimony of children has fallen under the strict 
condemnation of many writers, who hftvC no faith in ths 
folk-ideal of die innoctrit child, whose awry word and action 
bespeak troth. Le Boa J351, p. x<,) observes : r Better would 
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it ba to settle the (^damnation of tin ucctt^d parson by 
n beads and tails 1 ' tbe^i to decide it, ms lias besn cone sO many 
timms* on Xh& testimony of ^ child.' The subject lias been 
dLccRsed in detail by Rassiei and Motet, wfals! Mr M, 11. 
Small's paper op 'Methods or Maui TfeslLiag tie Instinct far 
Certainly 5 coetaina not a 1 Idle or interest with T«p«t to 
evidence, asseveration, pledges, oaths, etc,, their individual iind 
social s’EmfiCiHioe among chtldrtn, £firtUtive races; rmd the 
various ckEBea of civilised comMiuuties, It is prohibit that 
the truth-thUing capacity, under right conditions, of the child 
unitihaenOed. by his scheming oldens nr fellows, Like that of the 
Sit wage, hi> been underestimated, The statement of 50 excel- 
Lent an authority as Dr IV^bington MattheVrs (4 = 9, p. 5)1 'As 
the result of Ovnr thirty years' esperlefloe mnciig Indian:-, J 
tnast say I have not found them less trathfa! . Ilian the 
average of our ince,'' wciiLd apply to jtiJny cisicr primitive 
people? as Yrdh A proper und^atanding of motive arid nciioh 
ls necessary with the child and the savage, 

j£s?iii\i l DmNsW- --The dualism rjT ethics, which is chai- 
nctaiislic of so many primitive p?-oples h has bees: diacussed by 
Kuliseher (3*8), who points .out bow common has b«En in the 
worid the ids:; or law and all the protective devices oS scciety 
far ilia members of one's uwo fellowship or tribe, but just the 
ooporire for thoss Of any other. Not alone the annals of war 
and cotiaUMt* Lire story of trade znd commerce* bat the 
history of J religion as well is fulL of HJustiatioris of thi-. etieistii 
theory- As Dr 31 Cl. Bunt™ observe (74 * P- jS ?) 1 ' 
primitive culture and. survivals there Is e dual system of moral* 
-— the one of kindsiess, love, hetpand ptfl.ee, applicable to the 
members of pur own clan, tribe Or community the mbci of 
robbery. Lmtrcd. enmity end murder, Lo be practised pgabiiSt 
all the rest of the world \ and the latter i s WgflrfM as (jaite as 
modi h sacred duty as th-t former-' It can eiEily bo seen 
froth these facts how £ ethics*' while a powerfully awodatEve 
element in the One di motion* becomes dispersive ir. asgLegaihig 
1(1 othwt, unless the sense of duly ls taught as a univereol and 
not as a class or national conception. 

This pi.n/bi;* of aid | jtindn-csS* justice, truth (tr.d faii-d-saling ' 
tOwaids nee gtoup ai individ-cile or of peoples, and ot 'enmity, 
hatred, injury, JalaebcHvd jutd deceit ' towards tile other, ia preens 
in iTell-mitvlt*d survivals among even the nisit civilised nod 
religious nations to-day {??, p- iiS). Ths 1 Epoiimg of the 
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Egyptians,' the proverb mtrtat empfoTi the theory of a private 
rind a public code of morals, the oonlmiiaaoe oF smuggling 
and the robbery of Governments by public servants, the lottery 
ilmL still exists in Lhe mmc of charity and the church, the 
E deals 1 and tricks of the caucus and thfc political madsinS to 
which the “good citizen - ' go readily submits! iht defence of a 
1 brother’ at all hazards and with Ml litter disregard of Law and 
justice by :-sO(ue secret societies, the 'honourable tylug and 
jjdbLe decs it 1 gloried in by the fornicator and the rytuheitj, 
the. Fraud prajetusad upon women before and after marriage. the 
widespread concealment of certain facts from children end 
youth, tltc signing of i creed by a minister who is far from 
believing its evident significance, and his “one word for the 
congregation but another for his intelligent iel lows 1 — eJ 3 ihese 
things, and many more, show bow far wc arc still from the 
ideal of loving on? neigh hour as oursslfr Not Only does this 
dualism of ethics occur by survival jn communities or civilised 
adults, but it is often One of the marked characteristics of 
childhood- An interesting instance: is recorded by Mis* Lom- 
bi-uSO (369, p. 77 ) of a boy of ten who proposed to spend 
a piece of counterfeit money (given him) in a village 1 where 
T.a one knows us, 3 The EcbooJ-gatgs, vWrd-gai^Bj secret 
societies of ebsidreo, etc., :n cur gTeai uitiar olfer nmoic roua 
other eifloiplrs of this duple* code of mcials. Other sources 
of &uch illuKrnitions are public and private schools, City children 
:□ the country 1 coLlegc-gamus and the like. 

The analogy between ihn 1 boys'-gai ig? 3 of cities, in the 
raatSci of ethics especially, with the primitive tribe or horde, has 
been r-nry recently enlarged upon by Mr T, J. JBiowue (S5). Mr 
Hrowna nates the double eibjt*, -be consideration cl stronger! 
as enemies (who may be maltreated, ted Id, or deceived), the 
BltStlint; and predatory impulses, combined with fidelity and 
Stem repression of cowardice imd ' peaciiio^ 1 with respect to 
rhe gang* and she jprimEtive activities primitively regulated- - 
huuiiog, Fishing, swimming, bird-nesting, CuCb D.td -Kfb bin g , hid- 
ing in the woods, etc. Here activity raiber than imagination 
riles- And, ft Cowboy rather' than the fttuve liar of curly youth 
is ebe result. 

The power which this double system of ethics still has ill 
certain walks of modem society is ivcU brought out id Ffoul’s 
Puh'titjit Ctiitii (514). The practical result is trie divorce of 
morality from politics j in some wjiyn the doctrine of one 
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private jawality iipd mother and dilTeronl public Oh a ism otc 
insidious than it was among Lh:, ancient Greeks, although it 
clearly dues nab pay, even according to rude utilitsiTifU] 
standards. According tft Proal, stlKdflterertH tJoftk ol l scuta 
of iniquities which tlw pitraia conscience realty abhors— the 
deiuba of philosophers astd men oF science, the martyrdom of 
Christian*, thft emetnti twion of Wu-quered raM* the slaughter 
oF mobs, etc. It is typified lh a Eisroabcl; who would. cot kill 
u fly in his study, but superintended the machinery which 
annihilated thousands tin the biLttiefiefds of 51 great war. 

( £\ tt&y' Criminal.— kn aspect nF crime, to which society 
has nut yet attached aufflexent importance, Tor Lie cumulative 
cTecLi of its influence are too often evident to tbc Cflrtfitl 
investigator, has hsen welL studied by Fertiani in his volume 
on Cuming and Lucky Criminals (203). It is hard to esti- 
mate the FiulL Amount of damage done to society by the dis- 
honesty that cannot be punished by Law aod the crimeE that 
go un whipped of Justice — the resuit of the little lawless 
mptf-iiiM within tli* great imfr triton nf jaw. The frefld, the 
trickery (white-gloved so cFrcn^ the pimpinjj, the blows or 
mind and body (hat meet with no remorse, suffer no psnnlty 
ol punish m&fiL the [LLuRmag, the wresting*, the brokrji 
faith, Llie flattering promises — all these Form an environ meut 
that can soon Uim even w-ll-born and well-minded children 
to ways of man: open and audacious crime. Who can 
■estimate the influence upon the growing child oF the iivo 
chases of delinquents which Ferriani treats of— the unknown 
criminals; those known hut tolerated, ever. encouraged. by 
degenerate Customs of the day ; those acquitted on account of 
Insufficient evidence; those Fiecd hy cunning or litckj those 
condemned, but, thanks to then lawyer cr then own good 
luck Ot Astuteness, not Mall Stt proportion to ibe crime 00m- 
miiteri? The accomplices of criminals aie not always the 
dishonest; the best people, through misjudged humanity, to 
Avoid trouble, for family rsasotts, through influence of politic?, 
secret societies and the like, not infrequently create impunity 
for the delinquent And a large amnuat oF the 'crime 1 that 
is juac outside die vcopt of law oc legislative enactment is 
oormiiited by children and youth.. A 'cutiuiing' child is 
often as admired oF the populate ns of its parents. Ilut rhcic 
SKcoS to be A r«Ttaiii relaiiiiEty evets litre, flays ]> Washing, 
hy. Matthews, ia his brief essay on ‘The Studv oF Ethics 
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Among the Lower Races' {419, p. 3): "IT ue find d coev 
munity of kctel 15,00-3 pEop-o wealthy ar.d prosperous, Ijvldj- 
hatmoniouHly together, naving few quarrele no murders, and 
yet no Courts- of Law and no obvious puELshrueEits for br®c]i 
0! law, may feel assured Lhp.t they hive sumo system of 
Ethics which halda them logothei and makes Un^m Hi 7s like- a 
baud cl brothers. Such arc the Mavchaa or New hfesfeo. 1 
For a thief no punishment musts — 1 il found ttilji the stolen 
property he is ejected to restore ji; ti-.Ht is ail-" With the 
Navabca ‘the time is evidently net long gone by when with 
them, aa amar.tr the SpaitaisE, adroit theft was deemed 
hanoumhle" So a!so apparently with certain other crimes, 
'there is no executive power to enforce cbedience to taws or 
to punish offendeia, 1 JBut there are among this prtimive 
people iaecntl™ to right-dosn^, 1 loss 0: favour fm wrong- 
doing," 1 belief in bod luck," fit*. Pure feelings of benevolence, 
however, w itii Elia Indian ;u: ^ith us, mam pc to many acts and 
services performed without the slightest hope or acceptance af 
reward. According to Dr ftfattbewa, conscience also is a 
considerable restraining LiiftuencQ with the Havahe, piuflji 
mare than many wntci's have bdieved, -e-ipeLralh' a nr. cap the 
mars rbc-iglr fill 9 fld religions memhfis of the trtbi- Their 
flSScver4HiO:'-9i solemn proLdscntrciniB and religious declarations 
aJTaid abundant proof of Lriis, and when 'IojIIjio, the pagan 
NhvhIio pHest, asked, 1 Why should T lie U 5 youf ' nppsahng to 
the * eyss J ist earth, sky, night; sun d dawn d twilight, we fee] 
n ir.'!i D; MatthcwB that ' wc have here :□ the eternal vigilance 
or manly mysterious eyes a substitute LOr tins ALI-accing Eye 
n ivd -r>- dis-.it'.ci conception of the inward monitor. 1 

Carp&roJ /kvfs.Wr«T. — Dr G. Stanfey Hall, 1 in his aLticEe 
on H Moral Education and WjlL-Tniming,' rites from JLiclucr 
the record of a Swab ism school master, named Hafrafe, ay an 
eKartipLa of the severity rrhlch once prevailed in Germany in 
the matte: of punishment— truly a remarkable count for 51 
years nhd 7 m’cEths as £ teacher,: ‘911,5*7 blow* v*-LLh a 
cane; [24,010 WEth a rod; 2 0 ,Q 5 rj with a ruler; with 

the handj ic>,*95 over she mouth; bases on the car; 

I,n g d S*s snaps cm the head ; 22,7613 nofa farm with Bibto, 
catechism, hyoin-bo&k and g _ nmcnar j 777 times hoys had to 
kneel cm peas \ 61.3 tim^s oh triimgul u.r blocks of wacd j 5001 
had tn carry a dmhci marc and ryoi hold the rod high- — the 
1 Ji&g, Scwt*3 II. p. 82. 
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last two being punishments or his own invention. 0/ the 
bin we 'ii'ich the earns, 3oo,de<i were for x_nLLLi vowels, and 
76, rpa sfibaac th the rod fn: Ik ole vciaCs and liynuia. He 
used a iwsoldin^ vocabulary oF over 3000 Earns, of which ont- 
tli iid were of kts own invention. ! 

Against this punitory maximum Dr linli, the gist oF whose 
article is 1 that only in so Far slk the primitive W.1L of the child ly 
wrong by nature ait drastic ixconatru ctions c: any *rt need-'-d,' 
*verytMr^ depen ding upon ' :u* aboriginal our goodness 5s,' 
and Upon 1 that better g>;:riiy established Lj our mothers in 
the heart beFore the EupetfeBtaticm or prcicpt; is possible,' 
ranges 'the now too common tm bit of crxpetdng Tor the 
child's iavour, and tickling its ego with praises tod pritss* 
and pedagogic pettifogging Fa r it? goad-w.!U atid sentimental 
fern O r n- judedous sLap 10 rOJsft n spoiled child with no will 
to break, to make it keep step with, the rest in conduct, 
instead of delaying a whole schoolroom to apply a subtle 
payebijlc-gy of motive,* It may he true that 'even the worst 
pLJiishuicuta sure bur very Faint types of what nn-viO has :n 
store in later life Lot some fornty of p^rv-sraity 01" trill, and arc 
beUei I l:an su.casrt'i, ridicule <11 tasks as pp\aLtirs,' but :l is 
also a Fact that very fair.? primitive peoples, as Sleiaimeti 
ShOHa in hit v-oluTninOca but lovp.Luabl* 1 Ethnological Studies 
COnCftthintg the. First Itfcvelooinenta of Punishment,* have 
placed their reliance almost entirely upon Sarcasm, ridicule 
and taste as pen allies, ' and it hji no means appears that in 
sparing the rod and the acvnra corporal punishments they 
have spoiled t'a* child, Indeed, as Stei nffl-JCs &flys, the sur- 
pr'slog phenomenon Is the occtififeiiM among so many people 
of a gentle yet positive education, nisirisodiy in oonLrssr with 
the pimirory sysiems (es piKihll y that of corpr^ail chastise- 
ment) in vogue araosLgst [he. civilised races of to-day, aLthougli, 
to be sure, stern discipline does find a place with a minority 
of these tuicfalllsed peoples (Cirj, TI. p*. anj). Punishment 
of the sert most commonly employed in the list few centuries of 
European and American civilisation (the contrasting of eiLrenu; 
milltitiisna, perhaps, hi the madoneUism pr the. Id tide? gar ten) 
5$ certainly not the atari us apsrattdi oF the greatest number of 
primitive peoples, with whom 1 tender find Win pampering 
treatment * is [he rale onrt custom j soma Of -hem. Indeed, Lilto 
the acs.-Dy.ik5, hold that the more unmiy and rrcutbjcsuniu tho 
bey the mure viliunt and Fuitliy the, min (d 1 3, If- p, lc 3) — ■ 
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a. be-liefi allowing rot' the difference between a Malay pirate 
and a Genpan or American philosopher, r.ut &□ vary remote 
frtjm some of current doctrines as to high ■s:";’ c.ol pupils and 
COllfgisi:-- m lacli favnurcci in certain academic quarters at the. 
present day. And the modem educational refc-mcr, vi"h.a- 
ihTetjfbs against etri-ting down the child's boo] by rude mantcJ 
processes, might do wois-e than claim kinship with Lhc 
American Indian who dcckjcd that striking the diiJdk body 
injured ila soul. But not at! the children of primitive 
peoples arc of the viment. boisterous and unruly sort. Not 
alonu of the Malays can it truthfully be a-iLid^ 'their ctuLdreri 



nrfc very well behaved towards Europeans, end are superior tc 
the Western child in many tike respects. 5 

According to £l tinmen., the origin of non-education and 
pampering of children among primitive peoples is manifold, 
Uniejtinirt&d love, precocity 4tld early maturity, lack of Strict 
;:U“ins ft^tl edOi.mional ds well as moral ideals generally, the 
intig g^soeiation with the mother and Iict preponderating 
Influence in the iril x; (in :he days of mn triarchy^ the life of 
the rather cue-ride the maternal home, the futile's fear of hFs 
son (among those people* who believed that the soul of the 
parent had passed into the new, young body of his son), and 
the need, (nr the intter as h^dr and cuk-poreserverj etc. It ig, 
therefore* nor at all iwrect to say that I he change From, 
matriaichf tn patriarchy was the soM, nr always the chief, 
cause of the development cjf sterner method* oF education and 
severe punishment of children among the. more primitive races 
of man . 



SshOrOwrilti ] criticises Maknipwici’s attempt to derive 
punishment and justice (rem the primitive authority of the 
pltfetfcsinffias (Lhe evolution of punishment consisting :n the 
rransfet-Sttffi of this right to the- tribal chief, then Ln the state), 
inclining Co seel: its origin Ln personal vcngzaucc, acts which 
do not ptvjvoke the vecgeiLiiee of anybody being looked upon 
as indifferent. Msksuewki^ contention, however, that the 
three (primitive foirKts of .Social rtmeden— public, sOOiul and 
LLis-JuctLTC vengeance i poletnal authority, whence arise Inter 
farai ]} 1 and tribal J urild lotion, concentrated, always In (lie 
hands of a single indi vidua 1 ; and sacerdotal jurisdiction, 
tsceudiog to nil acts outraging divinity— may exist Simultane- 
ously Or separately, la supported by touch etbhOgrUpMc teaiL- 



1 Arch. de. Afcfms£, t?oS p p, 5*3. 
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□-.□Ji?, and the Fact is not without cample in the world of the 
lower animals. 

Coipmral punishment, in Lh 0 shape of during or shipping, 
according Id Morrison, not recognised by the penal eodta. 
Of France, Italy, Germihy, Austria, Russia, Switzerland and 
Sweden, wliile iu some fonu or other it is, pait of the criminal 
law of England, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Dcnmphr and 
aat'ejal of the British colonies (Victoria, New &uuth Wales, 
CiuadaJ j the state of Eelaw;]^ in America, lias Ttcentty 
vtitored Che whipping-post. Denson ri; stems to be ‘the ordy 
civilised community where the whipping of £u!s is a punish- 
ment admitted by the criminal law in that country 'whipping 
is used for ^.irLs (ip to the ape- or 1 e, as-tl for boys up to the 
ofle of r 5,* and ‘ flogging is resumed to for youths between the 
ages oT 1 1 and i& if they arc- msd-lcnny enrtified as lit to endure 
3i- In Norway ' whipping L=. a very common form of punish- 
ment r'oi children hotwpen iq Fund 15 years of age.’ In 
England, wheie, m 1893, 28 5S children were sen.lL. iced in be 
whipped, there aire many safeguard 9 fo? the offender — a tight 
rod when the child is umdsr ten, h. limited numher of strokes 
(not mere than sin when :be child i-i under 12, nor more than 
twelve when ho is under :.q) f private punishment, with a 
witness, medial COnsullELiac, etc, J in Scotland, in jfigj, there 
were 3,; 5 hoys whipped, ar.d in Ireland and the colonies the 
punishment is tire (in Victoria, during tlie sevenieen. ycais, 
1873-189^, only 44 were so punished, and in New Smith 
Wales, in ]8po, none). Mftrrisun notes tha* white in England 
and Scotland, according to the evidence of magistratea, 
tenchera, otc., before the Royal Commission on Rob Minatory 
and Industrial Echoola, r national opinion, s* far as it finds 
CKpTeaaiotl, B Oh the whole in iavcnir of retaining corporal 
correction as a means of desling with Juvenile offender!*, 1 it 
muat be admitted thst £ in so tor its the staLutc btibksarc tc be 
taken as an in ties of the dolibeiYt te judgments of civilised 
coaimsiuitita, the haladK of international opinion is hostile to 
whipping.' And, being so hostile, it is alsp in consonanoc 
with the views of most pri native peoples. 

Chdd Afi/f u Is, , — ^ Children, at a vary early age, * are ftic- 
panjive/ nccotcing co IWiss Lonbnoso (gdy, p. 84), 'mnie 
through neetj of excitement than through Teal sensibility, for 
the Same rtoHQti that they riot,, shout and jump in then play, 3 
and their apparent insensibility it latgcly due to ihtir i nubility 
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to Joe; Loss, soFam-ion, death as paim It bn* h*^t1 satrl with 
no Little traith that at this period e>r lift, since play and riiicit^ 
ntehtait the life of [he child. 'at loves him alone wild diverts 
hiui and apprats readily La bis mind.' Reuiflrfifi^ even re- 
garding the mother, ' Ja born Mt yd much from consciousness 
of error ■COffll mitted* as from fear nf the loss nf the Love, the 
usEtul end necessary benrvnlencei ef the parent ; hence the 
child's pleasure and solicitude in overwhelmkvg the mother 
with p(tais& a?sd camses 1 (.jdg, P- SB}. The affiactivity of 
childhood geiicrajly is much weaker than that nf adults, am 
is essentially ieabus — egoistic, nnd we may say in brief' 
■ The child tends pot to love but to be Isved and, exclusively 
Lnvcd. : Cruetcy, in cbiidrcp, perhaps, reduces itself 'to tLia 
fact . nf their impossibility to conceive the pain nf others ' 
p. y8). Altogether, 'die morality of childhood b, much 
more negative thar. poskive, 1 hut the inherited savage-lihe vaniLy, 
egoism, tiraulitiim, entity of crjlLdh oci. instincts sc unirL'Tsal 
u-ld yet SO dangerous, ate* after all. adflpted tu prepare the 
child in some measure for social life, Lbr 'if the child were 
pure, good, ingenuous, without egoism and without simulation, 
he would experience much greater fatigue turd uncertainty in 
orienting himself and minting i.i the aLLtse,;-; .1 for Life ' (3,63, 
p. tor}. Nature, therefore, has been kind ta him in having 
him born a little lower than those about him— the good angels 
of bis anviramment, 

'Morally,' Miss Lambiusc LdSs us, 'the child differs 
perhaps less ftom ys . adults t'lLin he does menially; the 
inleLbgcncE cf tire child passes through a series oF a volu- 
tions, whfe his mom! sentiments approach more ncarLy to 
ours, ever. from his first pairs ' (jflp, p. 6i), In fact, ; the 
same char»ct eristic traiLs of us q flails and CLVLli.ie.cl f:.<l k appear 
in the child, like a musical motif that can have infinite variations, 
but wliase fundaments,] note is always the iame-' In the 
morala of the man a^d of the child this fundamental note is 
‘self-prcsectiou, conserva'dan uf the ego, the desire ef 
emejging, of prwuriny One 1 * *®if the gr&s'est number nf 
advantage or pleasures possible, sparing at the same time 04 
much iui passible one's Own energies.' lienee, ‘miseneisffi ' hi 
the child, its pretest against the dialurbancc of its equilibrium, 
against the destinciion of i£a prs^stablished ncUiotlt, agiiLnae 
CDdSifSiut to think, against expenditure of alL sons cf mental 
energy be ye rid the necessary minimum- Since the ciiiL4 runs 
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over, in a few short years, the phases oJ the menial evolution 
of the tac#, there necessarily Crops out in him much of the 
savage and uf primitive mui; many children, indeed, seem to 
hi** Ln uatt! Li i them die passion tor lying, dissimulation flivj 
vsjiitTj which can only be compared with the craft a.-rt falsity 
attributed to many savage peoples . Appeals to honour and 
justice, which the child, has no cncrtprchisnaLoi] of, mint fail 
with such, and c Kpericu ce -seems the only teacher filled to 
instruct them; 'We CAitftOt make Htich a child cease doing n 
certain thing, stop telling lies, no Lunger want thing-, for 
himself, bscauso they arc bad; it is better to friale him see 
that his lie avails nothing and is sOO^. fgimd out, to make him 
understand l>y example, by taking from him whe i he is not 
wiping to yield anmathing to Others that he may feel as 
he makes other* feel; by making him fed himself, when 
lift is Cruel, what physical pain is This ls one of Lha few 
means of educating the child; better than rcpnassing with 
threats or fatidical sentences the irLauifcatatiOnfl of fee! lugs 
which, being instinctive, will hicak Our again it- Other forms ’ 
fafig, p. Eo). Thia spirit OF calculation in the child, present 
uncorurinusly in even his Lnatinctiva acts, it may he 
hts nafve judgment of advantage and diaadvajitage, can 
thus often be appoiVld to successfully when no other Line 
of least resistance li apparent in all his mental male up. 

1 Are there rock! and bad children ? 1 ulta Eftienim, Italian 
deputy ana lawyer, and liii own answer runs (sea, p- 4*1) : 
1 No ! There ate individual, sanguine, choleric, mild, active, 
quiet, etc., temperaments. Tli ft leadership of morn 1 behaviour, 
however, is lucking, for it is tho evidence oFjj gradually 
developing Tactoi. not yet attained — SOOfcL life. Tq the child, 
then, all things are possible, good and had and the thousand 
and one intervening Stages; only dispCsiticin-: anrl tendencies 
^ra pressiiL aud tbe res cut e are whatever comes of the environ- 
ment, or of education, which is merely the subsLitiition. of One 
miiieif fUT another, The secret of preserving the good, tbe 
true office of education, lies 'not in .tsunonB, harangues, idle 
talk, but in pure dr, healthy food, good corporeal and IHfchtaJ 
e*erftiftft T the travel-failing presence and example of moral 
customs and habits — the harmony <?f healthy social life. 1 

j£tiuso1ieti iti id Cnv rf.-Ths relation of education amt in- 
struction to Mime is thoroughly discussed hy Temsjii, who 
git?5 the opinions of numerous auliioriLies ancient and 
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modern. HiutBlF believing that 'an ignerfiinl honest m n.n is 
worth a thousand educated ra&^lV lh£ Author is I'iCit of" 8h;so 
who see in education the eradicator of ah crime. Victor 
Hi-go wns (ll'-tgetiifiT tao enthusiastic when he declared that 
1 every new scboolhouse caused a jail 1 ; ’.hers is a good deal 
of truth in the aftying of Seymour: 1 rl nowtad gs is jxiwct 
not virtue, It l-.eld eo h-oth good and bid.,’ The tad example 
or 'Mate, school, fbmil}', the protective trinity df childhood,' 
often undoes ail that their honest, sometime* Svfcn unified, 
aims have sought to ncoompllib, and vary frequently the ideal 
— for men and women must have some sort of ideal — of the 
criminal takes the place of die jdsal of the fatkerj the mother, 
the (efldier, the statesman- And tfrO ofteft the edr-CEtre] 
classes are the worst ofTsndcjs, judged by their conven- 
tionafiiieE, ' white figs, opportunism, Edge; ideas of morals and 
justice, dominos Of law, and neglect of uecfissaiy duties j Love 
of moneyi weak consciences, hypocrisy are sotneiinies made 
doubly deiigeraus by needless education. 1 Femani holds that 
esoesstvic Education, (companioned hy %it, the instinct of 
defence, v^n-lty, etc-) is a powerful factor in developing the 
OS' crime :.n Chdtlreo (leges e: a tely aflToelcd, surd considers 
that, so far as education is concerned with the amelioration or 
the prevention of crime, the remedy lit! in (hr increased Lise- 
fulness of the eltflientfti-y schools- the Foundation itone oCaI). 
The universities and academies, turning out so many graclaaLc.i 
that the use of their diplomas oftao means thp sale of their 
wtwienosSf tdfiy be let Alone by eiirainoioglcft! educationAl 
reformers (s;i, pp. ^9-409). 

CitaoLi, who das Etudicd the criiuinni women oF Maples, 
thus expresses his opinion of the voriotWS FontllUlve environ- 
ments nf the young : ’The most notable institution For moral 
disci pirns is the homo, the second the schooL, the lasL I he dt) , 
the teacher of practical life- If e woman finds lucrself in the 
last Without Sravin^ made u sufficiently lasting jUy ill trie flrat, 
her moral education lacks i ts Fmmdation, and the: preparation 
in school is not enough to afford resistance -ngiLinET the charm 
with which city life Lai sunwihded what the theologians call 
sin 1 (ao± h p. 

Safety lies in following out the idea of Cattancn and 
hs^Lnmng with eftparaifc demertbiTy Khoola for the norm n I 
and the abnormal, the good being kept out of touch with the 
bud. But there must he harmony wiLh Lb; Family and the 
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seats, the home and the city; e*rcr> T*rlieTe F a-i fa- £H pcaaLhlc, 
Lbc dcgtr.eratfi must be k<ir>t from contaminating the Etrong 
and the virtuous; and leligien^ ethical emd maTfcl;, such at 
realty appeals Lo cMldrra r the faith that iiy^Ls arid :s not 
dEDclred, mnat play its rib nlih* it home and Ln school. No 
education is worth anything thy is without a psychological biisi&. 
Moreover, it mbit be Emily recognised thK-n nn education can 
completely change tnc real precocious eriminalj and tha; all 
site ill pis at she edncaliorv of minor criminals must be based 
upon the tnuivldu-ii fludy of the criminal himself n- herself, 
A wttm a<F<ptt Of education is hs necessary here us with the 
most norms! mtimduulB who form pad oF any given omn- 
rrr-mity. 









Tllll piaurt— Clifc irc-inlfcr-fi ni:U m thfi 
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ms CtflUJI AND WOMAN 

S,-a Dpi —' The great biological distinction of line sexea, 
the ^g-v^lo pment of which Gfiddes and Th 0019 cm have so 
admirably sketched, and tha fkr-rMChijig results of which 
Havelock Ellis bis ao well summerlyt-d, ls that woman dlci- 
dUKS, the -ovum and loan fertilises if> lienee nil ihe inoipho 
logical pcculiarr. by ini i c.ftdialc jy conmsCted with this diffnflflce 
are term.E(J primBJily sexual cbUtfaGtere,, although in the 
acridMt gense only Lr.e sSxu&l glaurfa can !>4 called primary, 
the ijitcmal semiiStl twgans. being net the ss^fiJiLLa! ca,'.i£&lsrH and 
determinative fcnLjties. &ucb other sexual peculiar! LiM, as, to 
use the wwoh or Havelock Ellii, ' by more highly differentiat- 
ing tbs sexes, kelp W mate them diOvS attractive to each 
tuber, and sn 10 prcn.iDtc the Union al the sperm-osll with the 
Ovum cell' (iSjj p, ig), are styled second ny sezual ebametets- 
Kurelkf however, tailing the extern*! sc^xtiai or^nns to be the 
tea] secondary characters, jr-ull-rS to regard tn-s characteristics 
Just referred to {peou'iULrllles c?F voice, nair s bjeasts, etc- 5^ as 
tertiary eeXunl characteristics, while FdliSj who introduced 
the expression’ ‘teidary sexual characters,' prefer to apply 
the term to certain dtlftrtnoea — such a; the ^reaier shallow- 
ness, prnpOrtlunate-lj': cf the fenmle skull, the greater si^e and 
activity ul the thyroid gland in women, the Smaller proportion 
Of red blood corpuscle, the dilTcnenC relationship of thu parts 
of the brain to each other— which are mostly mattery of averages, 
and which, while not of great importance f-Offi the zoological 
point af vLcWl ar* of considerable interest from the anthropo- 
logical point Of mew, vciy often of interest from the p:Uhn- 
point oJ view, and occasionally of grsat interest froiri 
the sornl point of viaw {:3ji p. 101 )- In the fiarVest stages 

JW 
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or the development of the humsc being, 'boLb male and 
female glands and actual passages occur together nod squally 
complete in the same individual, and in Infs majority of ca&ca 
facU>rt unknown to ns decide which, of these g'ands {together 
with its. nELssagc) shad survive and develop,, and. which uspidly 
degenerate until scarcely recognisable vestigia otc lafL' 
(341, [j. 3 to). Tate process by which the sperm-gland nr the 
ovum-gland succeeds in acquiring its chance to lurcher de- 
veloSineTi. may very well, Ktrella riinurdcs, he lacked upon as 
' ii airjggle of Eire parts,' .i:i the sense, of i'.DLiiL. At the time 
what this determination occurs, 1 the external genitals 

{hitherto altogether of indifferent form, they have nt> double 
Jl Anlagc ,: ), receive ssi impulse to change into the female or til* 
mslo type/ 

In early diddhood, as is wdl known, the se^es are 
r-EStn dally dislitlgutshed only by what JCnrelbl calls primary and 
sBcandstty bcsuiI characters, but aoreewfoat later appear <hi- 
dkii'ibrtS of cite, tertiary abfiraclei' 3 J which must ha resily Satoor 
in children snore oi lass, else how could a father, limEelf 
showing no a.gn of Lbum himself, transmit 10 Jus daughters 
tertiary peculiarities of his own mother ^ Ah to which of the 
two groups of tertiary eemifll characters is now Lp develop, the 
germ-glands, 'which, during rlre first : years of life remain 

without function, determine'.' If before they iiave commenced 
to fuLLctiuti they are removed or Income atrophied, wc hove, in 
gd n eraS, 11 fhe development tigi of the tertiary characters oF the 
original seij bctdia: of the latent rudiment of the tertiary char- 
acters os the other sax . 1 If, for instance, the removal of the 
testidcs or si morbid shrivelling of them takes place in a boy, 

1 he gets a sort of female breast, becomes a pynrecomftSt \ other 
female ohEiacleri appear also, stud sometimes the resell in 
io&RtjLiam, wmetimes remhiisnn,' Ii is fair to assume, Arises 
KureLLaj that the norma! tjsticEes contain some chemical 
FobaLancif, tha presence of which hinder the development of 
Lfic tcrUary sexual characters of the female gsemp, so that it. 
may be said that 'the development of the breasts, the fat of 
the hips and thighs, etc., is not the result qF an impulse pro- 
ceeding frOEU the ripening ovaries, hut the conscience of the 
fact tbfU the latent rudiment of those atnictura arc subject to 
do arteat en. the part of Che tertidefc’ Fife And, although to & 
less degree, all this appliefl tn woman, l ih whom the develop- 
ment of the ovaries arrests the progress of the- tertiary male 
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ch*ro£te?$ iatenlly Three times in the life of the in- 

dividual, says Kuielli* 4 the gArm-glands, determine tba most 
essential] tV.aractcrs of the bedy. i. Aftnr the fint Asxual differ- 
entiation — ^hen the form of the secondary seaufi] chaT2£tera r 
the. external geniial Organs. Ls determined. 2. At the time of 
puberty— the form of the tei'ia^ CenniCters oJL ovct the 
Organism is foed- j- After the climacteric and in eld ^Ln 
toad) mvdtution of a seaned sort sets in. After the climacteric, 
i-£.. 'iTORicr. often begin to grn-w r heard ;md bate to jjoljtlcs, 
while in a^ing mca analogous changes ocrur." 

D'Afttmrtdjin in Idi tnthropoJojpcaL and sociological study 
of woman, notes that the snore recent studies in embryology 
jure 'triumphantly disproved the opinion of those who tnn- 
tendeti UmL She female whs derived from an arrest of develop- 
ment of the male embryo' (i, [j, 45 1), it beihg now lutcwtl 
that the embryo,, at a certain stage of its existence, contains 
witMn Ltaelf tJte eleuitmJ# &f both . sewSa ; is in fart herma- 
phrodite, becoming male or female by [be ati op'ny csf one 
seiiml clmrvoteT and the continued development of the other, 
It would, in reality, be ^usl as tre* Lo state that the male arose 
float cm arrested developed it of rbe famsle embryo a- 1 * 
iiVe vcrid, 

Talbot, who wnsidUL'i that 'the feraaie from the 
standpoint of bodily and nervons development, mosL nearly 
aptjrfljtimfttte Hie premise of :inc child type 1 (6?5 h j*. 273), 
holds that Lbs forms of degeneiacy knowji n.s inftiritlliSCT, 
in? souli nism and feminism ate ' practical'.}' anestE of develop- 
ment of '-bo promise of the child typo.' In Infajulllaffi the body 
(ihc face capcciaLLy) or the nervous system (cur both), ol seme 
particular organ or characteristic is checked or arrested while 
the reii of the organism develops regularly and fully. Thus 
aarac people are in many respects physically children! and look 
young throughout, lit* the jt*i m of Paris described by 
Inouflifllel {r+.l, p, 1 7 S>- Maaculmism originates when 1 ih< 
female has proceeded so fat in development as to have female 
organs and their functions while retaining imces of a pre- 
dominant character of the lower male type/ and feminism 
when 'the msle has proceeded along the line of evolution 
nuvarc the female type, bus. era sex has bffeu FnCr.h further 
development has been chocked snd the male typo ia finally 
assumed a& the predormnnnS Cute.' As arrests of development 
may Occur at any point in the evolution of the indifFenaat type 
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frtm which both sexes cirigLnaie all sorts of DDmbinatwns are 
possible, and nut infrequently ‘ the nervous system tikes one 
sexual ply, , .i r hi le the body tntes another, 1 and we have, as it 
ivene, a male soul in i be male body, n? ora? VtrtA ; often the 
male possesses only a single marked female characteristic, 
Or the femfrlH Only one very notable mate charaetEiistin. 
Iqiareiti ng diHOBsiiou* of sonic 0/ the pc.inu involved aie ;o 
be found in MeLge. Ammon, and the numejctia WOrka on 
sexual pathology. 

Am non, basing his conclusions upou the eaminatjofl 
some 23,00* conscripts, and the periodical Iti Hiauremejit or 
several hundred individuals, observes, with lererencii to the 
nature and prevalence of infantilism and feminism ; i- The 
infantile individuals fri-.ind miv&r-g conscripts aged rg-ai yearn 
arc not all anomalies, the majority being the ^nietnes of a long 
series of retarded individuals, who, in the course of time, will 
develop. 3, This LdlrtsiCdjy fcntl of infantilism is principally 
found Ui individuals of small sUIUn, and smooch body. 3. 
Pormonant inland. .sen is very rata among the -conscripts, and 
Occam in individuals of all statures from the shortest tp. the 
tallest. 4, Feisrdflism. rmni Testing itself by the development 
of Lactic glands^ is not rare in b*j s, but usuaLLy appears i □ a 
transitory form, It begins about chc cijnc or the development 
of puberty, n|-,d after havbg become more or Lass strikingly 
advanced, regrasiera Late place:, with ultimate complete riLs 
appeai-iuce,. 5. It is crroncoua to censider feminism and 
permanent infantilism ooncliitHi. d, When the giowth of the 
lactic glands in youth does not suffer early ancst. these 
develop markedly,, causing the 01 easts to resemble tinosc of 
gidi tfi fifteen, and no Fegresricn iccrcs to occur- A The 
excessive development t>r these glands has no inHuencs upon 
the development of the genital organs or unem char of the 
vsoondary sexual chn meters which evolve in rpj:tc the normal 
fashion. These e^Lra ordinary taws may have s'.-ggested to 111* 
Creek arista the idea e T bet eaaphtod itism, 

Hypertbctia (the presence of supernumerary nipples in males) 
boa been exhaustively Studied by Dr ICarL yqu Bftrdeleheu, 
upon whose suggestion eiaoiinixtiotu by physicians of the 
ftzthy wst-i iftid^ of some 100,000 young mm (mostly about 
twenty -004 very's of age) :n Connie taun with the recruitment 
for lSgj, Th* totsL avErage for all the provinces of Prussia 
of individual* possessing supernumerary tents is 5 . 04 out of 
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F* 5 > 7 i 9 pcrac-nii imfts( 3 gibec 5 , tie petOftntEiges ranging in diverse 
leottlties From 0,5 in Dortmund to 53,5 in Laitban (T.^w« 
SilcHiah differences ed great timL only the observer's faith hi 
1 brir own eyea cent id justify the m Jn recordk g, The occurrence 
of high percentages in Wert Prusstn, Posen, the pa*ti <d 
SiJcsio adjacent tu Bohemia, Mecklenburg, etc., where the 
physically not yet Germanised Slavonic element ia still to be 
fouiidj kftds tilt a lit hi jt to atse m hypci :Ik:'u a valuable anthro- 
pological chatwcteriat.Cj soning [a distinguish. the Germanic 
fiTOitl the Slavonic population in Prussia, Of tire individuals 
[WGeeBing 5 'j.pernumcrary BjppJe*, ^3 per cent, had them. on the 
right aide, 43 per cent, on the left, . Find ig pot cent, on both 
Sides o: die body. As to position, wilh respect to the ntjcmRl 
dapple, th? supernumerary ones were, seemingly, more frequent 
below the a above it. Most oF them Hy in a line drawn Frcrm 
the ihhtilcer or attilla to the genital region, the lines on inch 
aide of the body v-oraing each other between rhe navel and 
the genitalSf very few ^ejdScpt in Wiesbaden). eccurriug below 
the navsji, The supmtumerftry nipple will JSnAlly be Found 
snout S cm. neSow the nermed one, according to the authors 
Summary, and somewhat ofttCcr on die left side.- of the body 
than oh the right, I L is an interesting Tact that with the 
increased proportion of individuals possei-sjug sepemunjerary 
nipplfcS g*e£ nn increase jn the number of supernumerary 
nipples observed in the individual. ; thus in Mecklenburg, where 
the percentage is as high us 30 per cent, as many as 6 lave 
he?ji nokd. 

A most interesting case of congenital hyptxtfjelia bas been 
reported by Herr von Urunn ■ twins (brothers), each had a 
anpeing nerP ry nipple on each side OF Lbe body hetenv the 
normal ones, Henke correlates with the rudimentary nipples, 
t|ie similar phenomena, wads of skin, little elevttiotiS or the 
skin, vascLlar knots, fltt, wihid: are very common, f‘$- t on the 
doruaL surface ot the hi sc metacarpal space. KQkentha L, rrho 
has investigated the embryonal development oT Celtics as, has 
noted in an caihryo of the Pfoimta wmtfiniiii no Fewer than 
iigh: primitive nipples (the adult animal has only two), and 
'but in embryos of liotwtien usatHKit^jt and Clebisajifalitt 
The conclusion arrived si Ls that Lh* cncestoTB of 
:>.c Efl aperies possessed more nipples then the aduh m embers 
if the ipeaes do now, anc some nt these are reproduced jp 
he embryo and young. 

7 C 
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Dr L. I, nicy- thdnkfl il probable Lliflt 'the reduction iti &a 
number of ui^plas Stands Ln ndfltson wi'Ji the diminution of 
die number of yomig bora at oue time,' rmd suggests that 
polyr^watic women may el™ birth marc frequently tii-ln Others 
to turlna. With, KUaatsCh he attributes Lhe persistence of the 
pectoral pair of nipples alone in. the primates and Home nther 
nnroiftla to ttee-di nabing, and the assumption of the vciricaS 
poatam— sucb a position rendering easier and more comfort- 
ahLe the transportation and suckling of the young. This 
atavistic peculiarity can hi i rih*ri led— the sLaEisticH of Letch- 
tenatein Show y.b par cent of heredity — ai>d of toy eases gg 
cccairtd cm the thoraij 5 unde: tec arm-pits, 2 an the b&clr, 
and x each on the sh-ouk’.CT and the outside or the thigh, 

Sfxmf ‘Pty'dio-Sesiuol Ttegsnetations 1 have 

been disctissjd at length by moi.j recent writers — Moll, KrafTt- 
lihiLij;, etc. Silvia Venturi, in a large volume of general 
Summiritt find original observations,, fitats rtiLh these 

E bequpaena lima a somewhat peculiar point of view, Tor 
:m onanism a a sort cc play preluding lavu. To circ his 
Own words, 1 the 0 nanism of early adolescence is the embryo 
or who* love win be later, a pleasure of body and mini’ In 
cmsnisai tha hoy falls in love with himself, and bis us 5 of the 
semis! organ is a tmir.iug-schjocl for the future — 1 the youth 
enters Upon lot-s of wMflHr :n like manner m _lhe mlole-ieenl 
initiated onanism.' Love is the altruism, onanism the egoiam 
of sexual infitiactfij sew Girding to Venturi. 

The opposite pole from orumtem in, the youst# is pimping 
in the old, Feniani, in his study of ‘Cunning and Lucky 
Criminals,' fPld VitiEd, in ills work on SfiXunl oritrtfrJala, have 
recently emphasised the Fact of the exercise c: pimping by 
women, par. ixxtUtnti^ not alone for the sake of emolument 
slit! 1 .1 ::r or Lki.Oli.L'b morbid uTertiOri, i.iali.r 1 ;! : 1 1 , 

vnngcon.se, fatuity (examples of which abound In aLL ages — 
Greek nurses, Martha in -Fauti, the CfltinteSs cf Candat in 
Eourget'a Cxar dt Ft am^ Nipie. in MnebLaveLli'a Mimdrsmia, 
etc.}, but as m art, for art's sake. The large cLass of old 
women who in til countries are given to the exercise of 
iliHLi’iteresterl piiapir.g are, according to ViaKSti, pursuing tl-fc 
art for the lova or i t, simply beesuse they arc visuals, in whom 
has taken place the substitution of nn indirect fen n direct 
mpreaentatiou of the sexual act, ifer preliminaries and its 

3 L* Attf/trepnAegfi, tSpS, p. 
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consequences ; in other words, woman* more rsisLLy than man 
(who, as many facts show, enjoys the sexual embrace mere; 
and is mean sensible u i the enjoy mentti of physical love) is able 
b3 sepihnte i]ie a(lr:a and t!n.c iim^e fiom the action, and, as 
dkintfiirastfid pimper, reaches, so to speak, 'a social equivalent 
of physiological ltiva h (6G.|, p- an). 

f-Jiyjngr.>iy of Sf*uaf AlanwiiianJ. The phylogenetic and 
entiigxninic i\il;itiii:-.s oF aexual perversions have l:«.i studied 
from tic point or view of an, adherent oJ the I^nihYOsan 
school by Penta, whose 'firm belief in a criminal type, the 
born Criminal, atflvwm, moral insanity &r a ctista.Sc ft? «, 
etc./ comes him at times to exaggerate and do^matis^ hut 
many of whose observations are keen and ivgggs Live Petite* 
perhaps justly (&nd Notice suehir to agras with him Oti this 
point}, holds thaL the history of the various stJiodJ aberrations 
shows that our times ate nut at all worie than the early 
centuries of human civilisation, and nates the fnc-L that i rust 
perrtrsioni have been a: some time or other sarietihec by 
Lehj^ious sects. Since- phylo^entfitaMy and ontcgenctLcilly 
liuman sexual interuOunjc is only ‘an aniiigomcnt and extern 
iion of tbit- union of the eoospeim. and the umlum, represent- 
ing a.gain the conjugation of many infusoria ami p otoion, 1 and 
sexual pleasure has bten develop^ from the p' ensure of the 
sense of touch, ^ven in the Eowcst Forms of life devices bavo 
been provided for increasing and Intensifying this □Icns'jre,. 
and rot providing', in the higher forms of Life, mutts! means of 
altiftdlLosi (song, ornament* etc.), Mart is no exception to 
the rale. Penta points out hiany COrrespondencas : Amung 
primitive peoples (he men are sometimes more on&merited 
and uiuhtetJ than the wumcnj the preferenc* of civilised, 
women even yet for the brave man or the soldier, the exist- 
ence of nsarriage by capture among certain savage peoples* dre 
ficquent yielding of woman to n second Suitor* tlie wrestling 
or fighting fear a wife that Still suLytves among the ignorant 
classes in some civilised communities ; ell these art pnalM to 
the atrpgglfi! of animals in rut, and the action.* of females at 
that time; in man, also* there sol] can be detected the 
element of crueUy and toughness that goes with the mating 
of softie of the animals] at lilt Uiiie of putwii'ty lawlessness 
aod immorality increase, while with the waking of love in 
spring ciiir.es of violence increase, and murder 4dd crimes 
-j^iio-eI morals increase with Slimmer; the leinporairy umnns 
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of the animals And many ausungurs in the lirkl" uuiotia among 
some pfiKiiti™ peoplus, and early amp, petliaps, as vriLh 
tiie brutes, the female wr-,s his r^opeHy, won atsc he’d by him 
against all others- The ftUthnir rflmarbsj further. that 
reason of the dtu^gle fop existence heat could appear in 
animals only [jei Lodicajiy, and du'"Li£ the short period of it s 
e*i&fli:ce the sexual pleasure was so violent fl-- to- keep with it 
traits of cruelty j hut in mOP, whose fDOd-relfltians iept on 
improving, the S^ukI pitas o« hecpui to 'esc in vio.ence, 
or-L^lty subsided, and sexual selection, together with civil 
SS&iion, gavfl to custom.! connected wish seiual intercourse an 
increasingly ini' tier form.' TenUi believes that sesua] aber- 
rations art mOHtly atavistic, 'a r^aps-s into animal times, chat 
allows the .dmplfl and, nidflr characters to appear ' ; Staid all L':S 
hetiUge of cultme and civilisation the Oiiguill, atnrri&l nature 
somenmefi crops out- The fliuly AppflfirAOCe of the sexual 
impulse is itself atavistic, Rinco, os SpenceL has painted out, 
th“ higher the species the Later the period of its appearance- 

Ittversiott n rut A u fe -Erabsm -, - In □ recent account 
of 'Sctueu Inrcniidci in W&ftten,' Mi- Havelock. Ellis cones to 
t' ■; following ontibusiCi'.R, hcise-d upon n n'i d-“ accjuainCUICi' 
with the lltcrarmc 0" the subjected jicnJOua! investigations, : — 
1. A slight degree of bCiElOSUnutlit^ is eomrjimiflr in woman 
rhim in men, but rveil-nnited and fully developed cases mt 
rarer, s. It shows itself with Lhc Cvolntton. uf puberty, ami 
may bo of peripheral or of central origin. 3/ The rudimentary 
Vino oF hcnnoaeKualiiy is mom on com on among girls than 
among boys, 4. Homosexuality seems 60 he on die ncr-ease 
amori£ women, 5 It is very frequent, among pnwdlutes (bds). 

In a.Ri:’.l!fiT vol y suggestive study of 1 Aulo-Em' sm ' i t86) r 
Mr ELbs discusser in derail 'the phepfimeria ot spontanecus 
sexual emotion generated eiv the absence os" an externa] stimulus 
proceeding, directly nr indirectly, from another person, J These 
pheaomestn j iho^e from Occasional voluptuous day-dreams, in 
which the subject is entirely passive, to the perpetual unashamed 
fl.Sfnrb.-it sexual aalf-manLpulBdon witnessed Among the insane, 1 
the typical form uf anto-erOttsm, |i ovtever, he in g tine occurrence 
of the SflJtnal orgasm during sleep. Masturbation, one of the 
forms of cuto-srotism, is common 'with mum' ot the lower 
animals, and amcog many of CftA tower races of ill fl-i practically 
universal with both sexes. 

Pay-dreaming' and solitary rcvcrlcE, Mgsin. induce i> sOtt of 
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' psychic oiianisir n 3 which us 'largely cultivated by refined and 
^TMjzinatLvc youHjj men pnd women, who lead a chu&te lire uiri 
wyuUl often be repelled by masturbation. 1 In these oases thu 
phijiOitLeni nre .aracly flour'll, as is also thn ocr-Mfretite of the 
sosua] otgasm hj;J iue* of sfi’i-sn in healthy individuals doling 
?i.eep, although ranch of recent mediOP^cicntiltc writing, as. 
Edit Temarks, straws a EetidcAcy to soe more pf Lbe abnormal 
In (hose phenomena. M asturbatioii scams really to have pc 
age limit, and is probably mire common sti women than in 
men after adolescence ■ at puberty end adolescence, occasional 
cr frequent masturbation ls vtiy common in holh senes, bid 
the r#f of the alluring and restraining factors, at tradition^ 
ignorance, LmEtaLion, etc, hi* not yet been, Sufficiently inveEtl- 
gHted to Enable us tc determine wi± emactn ess Lli-s r-sLati yc «jx- 
ftequ&ncy. To these Opinions Ellis adds further that the 
frequency of :na$tui haiion in the pubertal period ntic during 
adolescence is probably less than is commonly believed, while 
d is. rf suits of the siiLicc studies of the last quarter of a century 
have cleared away Ai udi of the esia^giraticm j: the writers vara 
followed in the Wke of Tisspt, whose tr^tise ou 'onanism' 
appeased in f?6:, red have created .in interminable liy; nf 
'supjwsetl symptoms JUtd results of masturbariorji' almost nil 
the ills of hurr.an 9esit and spirit being cr-sdiwd to this vice,. 
The psychiatrists, hnwevcA recognise still iu uuiRtm'.yitic" ^ 
fertile cause of psychic anOmnJiirt, rather more, perhaps, than 
the facts warrant As a : naimral remit (iJ unnatural eircum- 
stfinccs.' DinstorhalEorii when not carried bo encass, does levs 
good, mid perhaps not more bam, than 'sexual isitEicoLrs« 
practised with the same frequency in Lae silhic conditions or 
general health and age and circurnKciPccs,' to cite the opinion 
of sir Jar-net Paget, as improved by Ellis- The ' nasty practice, 1 
1 rav e vc: | twain to be cscefidinglj? rare in normal individuals cn- 
joyhig healthy physical and manta) lile and right nodal miim / ; 
Whitt, ns iBgardi ante- sroii* phe uenson, m tJia widest sense, 

‘ we ave concerned, not with a. form of inamity, nOc even neces- 
sarily with a form of depravity, but wj:Li the inevitable byplay 
of that mighty instinct on which the aniir-d creation rests.' 

It may be thai Mr Ei)!; takes loo lenient * view of 
some of (he ph.€JjODiciuL of aurn-eratLsm, hut he is mJcli 
mere to be trusted Lh.an some u s . die 'nightmare' writeia m 
Germany anu in English-speaking CuUatries- Same authoi Tries, 
indeed, go farther than Ellis in the revolt against the 
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TiSsOL tiChDolk Thus MjcCJaflabaji 1 thinhi that 'die MrIotj 1 
rtf ma.ilUTbRMO^ 33 Identical with the history of the nice/ mid 
holds L|i m . hs effects have teen very grCitly Ktaggeraied, that,, 
in fact, f »lragsE aj] realms hays TUftSUirbsirf ivitiout seriously 
endneucririE their health..'' 

There is alto noticeable A tendency to trace the Griffin 
&f psydMflCKUtd Ard psychopathic phenomena almost wholly 
to the condition! of tarty life, Accenting to Dr J, H, 
1$ eb hxj elder of IClew, onanism is more A product of die 
home than dF the school. The warm bed of the suckling, 
die irritation of the genital region due to umdeanliti^as, and 
Inter, creeping about crawi'‘ng on the floor; the nature a! 
clothing, she use or alcoholic dtbilta, spiced feod^, tic., 
dancing, iidjiig, preranra at erotic scene* and conversation:!, 
diseases of the sliin, or of the gerra! organs. imitation, ell 
these Cjierl a pQYKrhll Enflucnee quite independent of school- 
attendance and school-lire. 5 

Dr Pasquale Pent., in d scuasing the case of a sexual 
invert, a numHserranL (the domestic profafiaioii, as TaidLtu 
niid Legludlc hairs nol$d, ^eeuLS lo favour I be development 
□f pederasty, etc.), '.'.Jiutc child. life v.-es sihlc i- fnJ&trablft by 
the violence of ilia father, points out bow often f sej<iial 
inversion is the e fib Cl of mtficu and education rather than 
of any original abnormal «rual ‘.ciidenc}'.' A boy or youth 
of timid and yielding disposalon, with the natural efface of a 
robust constitution destroyed by the domination of a tyiann ioat 
parent, en ters upon tlie submissive Career of a domestic, and 
falls a victim easily to the Buygestiora of a stronger mind, !iis 
Own souS having been atrophied and its original genus of 
virility relegated to the sphere «f the unconscious, Alcoholic 
heredity, paternal brutality, maternal wealweflS and passivity, 
grt fpr towards accounting for the first appearance of homo- 
sexual tendencies, and the di SappttiTiliioe of the normal 
hctcrcsc&ual phcnomDna 

Luzcnbergcr 3 emphasises tlic disposition to sexual psycho- 
pathy resulting from forced attempts :ii coitus during child- 
hood, and front association with sexual pain! StderStl in the 
arty years of life, That with individuals at all predisposed to 
degeneracy these factors e*trt a very powerful r&it is evident 

1 W. ¥. Mt&'jBiVi d., Ofli. g, 1S97, 

: f, A'jVifi rMixfe., 

1 NiwtuL OS/., 1S97, 
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from the Btatbdra of criminology. The sexual precocity of 
criming a iind many degenerates is well JtnOWj? f although the 
lack of absolute certainty as Co the corresponding figarar in 
the ci9e of normal irsdividilKls weakens the ease against the 
abnormal. Taken altogether, it may be sflidL that setiusl 
abnormality, like sexual precocity, is, in man especially, a 
diaritctensLie that detracts from his rounded perfection. As 
Dr Macro well (Jltys: 'The pTecodty of enjoyment of SeKUitl 

E lt&surcs deprives mail oF one of cite meal powerful feetots of 
is riyii character- — the fseLing of eetnqueiing the heart of 
VTOIMrt with^he full development and perfection of his physic*] 
and moral ejtuilLLie^ — ft feeling which Serves to enkindle youth 
and forms the most powerful spring Lo guide man on ilia mad 
Of work nnd of duty^ (<504, p. 300).. 

Here, if ev-sr, the precept lioitJs, 'being a child must not 
hinder becoming a man ; becoming a man must not hinder 
being a child," 

JPevelfpMrrti a/ iht $Ajatai Instii^t .^- .In bis book cm the 
psychology of the icvjal instinct (552), Lh Joann p Rout, uF 
the Lunatic AtyEhrti at Lyons, has discussed in brief Lerms the 
evolution of the history of which is a [fife of increasing 
durability with incTcsae in comp-ferity of the composing 
element, All manlfefiWlons of tufc $ejc 1I iijstihct anginai® 
in 4 caus'd peripheral stimulus, which, afni? nervous action, is 
consciously perceived and subjected to co-operative influences 
dn the part of the various senses, becoming more nnd mate 
complex as the simpler nervous sub-stratum is Left farther 
behind, then crystallising and systematising itself by aid of ill 
the arts and devices of mtttlltiad for til* complete utLliemg of 
the feelings mid Instincts of the rare and of tne individual — 
assneindon, admiiuticn, affection, love of approbation, flatifery, 

E lcasuic df conquest and desire oF power, modesty, curiosity, 
dnOUr? fidelity, etc. Roux rejects the opinion (shared by 
Krafft-Eblng,. leaunia. DdbcSuf, TarobnhOff Sad that 

the sexual instinct has its sole basis in the need cf funcuoniLig 
of the genital organs, that the pritmtm innvcni of rhe sexual 
need is the Tcpletmn of I he seminal vesicles, 

Th* Sexual appsiiit is simply the demand of an organ tu 
function, and is =i.:is£ied with sexunJ connection ; Sex uni 
hitngtr {the need which the young girl feefe throughout her 
entire digaoism, yet is ssble neither to Localise nor to enmpre- 
hond) P 1 satLRncd only in the union uf two beluga chosen by 
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virtue of mysterious Affinities. ? The ssxual appetite arouse* 
desire only ; tTtuu sesiml hunger Springs love. Hence iL h 
that ( wc live with, all nur body, 3 

In lLk phylogenetic history oF mairis dev do pine ml, UDcOcditijr 
Lc Rous, the oEFacdve sensations, Lhc earliest to be differenti- 
ated from the general sensibility (a Haps 0:" evolution aLdl 
present in the reptiles and amphibia}, were n^tl rally the first 
to be associated vril h the sexual need. In ijih' 1 visual 360-^3 tiotis 
have dethroned lire oliactive in their association with the 
se-Minl need , as an abundantly proves. J.ess important than 
SEnsations oF Sight Ln relation to senna] need are auditory wp* 
siulons (in certain insects and bitch they exert tne liiat 
which, however, as the correlations 0 : music and sexual 
ciethism in* man demonstrate*, arc vary powerful The guslii- 
t:vc sensations (in the normal nan nearly .nil] :itc so closely 
bound up with tactile sensKlions, trdt with tbs bit 1 ' Dn the lips 
it is. ditficuli to sspnca:e gustation foam the general and par- 
t'cn¥r contact of bodies ana organs. Tn acGiiain .sense love 
i,-i the sacrifice oF (tie individual ro the er-Lieies, nr.d 1 clips Lily 
tSm Lcvengp of the ijtdi vicual upon the species, 1 the multifarious 
associations of both making them what they lire ar.d hove 
bruu . The s/lis nee of bate and love represents the revol Lot the 
individual, the royalty of woman, the spirit of the race; modesty 
and shams the favouring of IntetestuaJ At the espeuss nf physical 
selection ; marriage the recc-gqiLicm aTtbe right pF the offspring 
to pircnnal care until they have reached tire adult state. 

Very rarely. Miss L-ombroso holds fjdg, p. 102), are young 
children Susceptible of rail love; they are too egotistic and 
wrapped up ia themselves* although them passion anti grief do 
Bonratjiuea show Forth a potentiality of love, very Intent, how- 
ever,. in many cases, Precocious loves in Early childhood ore 
l a sort ot bypcmefltiesiH of reflectivity, anomalous IF net patho- 
logical ’ ' Of such sort EIT6 Dc Goncourt's c Cbdri* J ; Renan with 
hia < No^rti.i ? ; Tolstoi with his 'Sonia 1 ; Mniie Baskutsci? with 
ha '13 like H. 1 ; UousSftaa with the gitis ' Vulson * srd ‘Goton 
Eerlicre wish 1 Miss Stella Gautier. 1 Miss Lopibeggci, however, lg 
too sweeping in her conclusions, and the development nf tire 
feeling of jovo is, no doubt, nnif common in young; children 
than tits is wailing to concede, seeing, fl£ ehu docs, 'a pro- 
vidential Lflw : ir. tbs FaeL Chat 'all children, who- present an ck- 
spgciatcd silecdviLy are anomalous or ole early J (369, p- 113), 
Scxwal J s nadt}\ — De l . L. Mdthc, in a recent brief review cf 
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the iiierflttifs of 1 FiretocmnE Maturity 1 in litLls girLa, comes Lo 
t' .C rollgwid^ concliiEsotiB {bused upon "b* aCc;C :: 1 1 : i ^iveis pFsome 
fi rty cases) i . Precocious maturity is a physiological conger i hit 
anomaly of development, and 3& not causally connected *ith 
rickets, hydrocephalus, UponLatosiSj etc- a, Mrnistjuaii™ 
(rnCflL ofLfcn appusmiLig., accompanied by oviibtlOM, ii- the first 
two years) is never the tint symptom, but is always preceded 
a:id acciampanicd by others- 3- The attributes of luftti^rity 
are not all acquired before the agr of ec-vcii or eight years. +. 
Menstruation miy continue as Icssg as when it begins at Ihe 
norrmLi time- *. Sexual desire is $«H developed, ana preg- 
nancy -may occur cjitIjt, d- The -netitaj development of such 
children is as u rule nni as rapid os the phyjsifiiE arid soxuai, 
though KffiK dn ahuw the mental di bacteria tics ani taste; of 
f;i r older chiEdien, nr even OL fidultg. 7- Some si&ns of the 
aandirion (more thfln avertge weight, huge bpaata, advanced 
state of ^enltol organa, hair on tuKa, ov menstruation) -were 
rJwnys. manifest at birth ' 6 , Tide rurcasc in in = giitjirrtl weight 
fnijpva the norm a ! ftrer&ge in a], cases obsetvtd) was rapid. 
9. The other puoei tal diameterislJ.es observed varied in tilt 
order of theit appearance and in their relative development, 
and someti mes preceded, someii PPe9 fallowed, the fx.'Stmeil.atiuii- 
L.qji, Many farther deLails as to precoCtons aiainritj? are given 
by Ploss, who cifes forty-two casts, from all over the world, of 
physi«f and sesmt maturity, megflSrmtirm, coitus, pregnancy, 
child-hearing, etc,, during ohiLdbcod (49$, T- p- ^4+)- 

Thc numimary glands have been Irnowrc to [cnct:on even in 
infancy, Such a case is reported by Ur _T- id. Gmver, df Peck- 
vide, Pa. 1 The Subject is a mhtist child (bom Jan. fE, i3gS) 

1 having the general appearance of children of her age,' and the 
secretion, of milk (mkrCsMpiCflUy identical with motftw'* mili) 
is £ sp abundant that the mother ia obliged to pump Lhe milk oil L 
L : ... Least once daily .' die child hei ng fristf U ! un'-ij this is done- The 
secretion began to appear wheti the child was one week tdd- 
Amc.ng the factors which mike for sequel precocity 
Dencker notes (ifli)t The soriul environment ol modern city 
life [Rousseau's saying t ‘Cities are Lhe gtavc ot' m n n 1 ppjjl ies, 
'-- 7 n a':=o': Yr i I h ’■■i r-^eitemotita and vices, St3 degeneration- 
p.unomcns, its pesrvotts tensinn nnd ils “* lr.irrjp to live,’ mentally 
and physical lyj die increase in the variety of food 7 and drinks 
(fen. toffee, wines anti liquor?, spices and condiments inno- 
1 MiJ. Tlv., Id V hly a_j, 1S9S 
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merablc, g-UBtiDiiomlc tkiUation par srcefkm^ ; tiie family life 
of pai en^s 3tr<l the p&ysital and mentnl education of tlie chili 
La tbs eai-ly ^saca of Life (noises And UnUSual Adi, Artificial dia- 
turhanjeea □[ nerves, pampering and wcaVfcitmg by indulgences, 
parents' awkward and unsatisFACtory answers to childish inif:r- 
rogatohes) - «3wot'3tfe and associations (well termed by 
physicians ‘Lbc FearFul yefl-n r ) with their restraint and torture 
af body and mbd, unnatural forcing of attention and btetwt* 
seeming decrease in :he childa natmal intelligence (with here 
and there a forced grflwihi in rrind ci body 1 ), ana their only 
compensations to the child dangerous dreams of the fancy and 
plays of the imagination; til Al *herWh the child is allowed to 
fsftd 3iis Kuui — careless conversation of parentSj eiders or 
servams. hridfetest r nil; of older campaniona, impure, and 
suggestive joSpas, stories and pitiurcsj, certain Bible verses, 
oevrspapet Ltems— all these Mnstituting a inos-v of suggestions 
that, together with tbs physical condition or the child, h^ltn 
the ontbnral of sexual Sift, A vast nmenut of evidence as to 
the seanal life nf the country folk oc" Germany, and the causes 
Of youthful corruption and depravity, is to be found in the 
published rwu-ts of the JAveatigatiojia nf paste rs Wittenberg 
nod Hiickstadt, whose pages nrc a sad icrckd of that parental 
neglect which is the fast great Cause o: chiid-ctime (684). 

Woman'! precocity of development fa tftrOfdfid or dld-titnr, 
Darvc'rer, with *0oie vantuneHoineness, arranges the paffllleLisn: 
of development in, the human male and female as fnllnwa 

p, 3j)i— 
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From this il appears tbal din ing the first three (or four) 
years of life,, ".he period of early dliEdhoed, no marked dilccr- 
en 04 S d~ development between m>Je and female occur. AJwr 
that, however, a piecndous development in gins ucCur^ giving 
them a Lead over the boys,, which. impresses from Lifcft 1-4 ycn/E 
at the attainment of puberty to about 10 (it rairidlE age, and 
UYon later On in life-- a leveling up, however, bectmilug 
very irOtkeftbie at while it about ya the sckc-e ere together 
Again. Caift'egpaqdm.^ to the undifferantiated period u I" hilly 
childJinodj we have tan undiJTeirr.tiareLl (oorn parativcly, nit 
Least) period of old age— the period ’tie rfctnur J in more; ser-scs 
than one- These phenomena ten enplained by the two bio- 
logical law? of rapidity and slowness of development- The 
reversion is eqialLy ra|jid with the evOiLitlOn 3 Ihs slew'd the 
evolution aas proceeded, the longer the period of culmination. 

The parallelism OF the v^rioui periods oL Life Deiictef 
considers 10 he :— 
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litneker, it will be seen, makes 'msddLs age 1 in man begin 
where, as wc aavy pi^vionaly, bis real 1 infancy 1 has hardly 
ended. 

Pitl’trfy - — The pubertal epoch, in both, seacs. is oalmolLy 
a Pine ot very great stress, and innumerable physical and psy- 
dhitrd perturbations and abnormities find there a nclt soil 
for development The opinion of MariC 1 that the period &f 
^eetest growth is aliso tlw period. of minimum power to ririst 
disease and sickness, shaded also by Combe, of Laoisnnfle, it; 
upp<Md by KLey, ILertel, Hartwell, and other more recent 
authorities in Amnira, as detailed in Burke's comprehensive 
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urticle on J The Growth cf Cbilditn in Height and Weight 3 
{91, p, sye). Much of the divcpgencn of Opinions, however, 
may t>s Li-arsd to mcxacttiEss 3 0 the delimitation of the 
pubytftl periods and lark of agreement in "Jac citntion of 
diKsaeSj ch, 

The existence of a ^pedai piiherty-pSfdlOBis is denied by 
WiUp, whose conclusion is based upon the Study of 13.5 
adolescents (giris 65, boyt 70), mnOsi^ whom lie has met ivLtSi 
ail the common forms of mental disease ( 7 * cases bei^g S-iusply 
mint'd affections, while 39 CasiS aectimpajLiad by OT^urdc 
Lesions), The most frequently occutrltyg troubles wees mania 

(sg cases) and melancholia {at cases), faiannia [4 cases), 

Ssin£ very litre, furnishing indeed but one really typical case - 
a youth of zq y-eaig. It would seem, bowera!, that while 
there is LIO Special psychos, is of puberty, the picccs-s of pubertal 
development does give to the psychoses occurring during that 
period a slptwinl Impress, or modify them in particular 
fashion (fiffj)- 

Dr Mario recognises three pubertal stages in the devuldp- 
ment of the horn an being, vis,, (a) preparatory Stage ; ($) stage 
of accelerated development j (f'l stn^e ot completion, 'The 
first stage is tbar-aictaiscd, seemingly, by an 0'rCtL of growth In 
stature, nature recking, as it Wste, tt! gud-iSr Strength for the 
ucyt period. It is mnrkcd also by the first ^igns 0: the greater 
development of the [ntemril and external genital Organs, and 
the Gist appeatpnee of the pubic hairs ; by a certain improve- 
ment in the higher psychic altrLbutes (attention, rsJtetEon, 
judgment, eft). ncd by ah improve meiLt likewise in social 
conduct aS compared with previous yesis. The second and 
j dons critical period is one or more rapid growth in stnimo, 
vital capacity etc., end hy marked evolution of ihe physical 
seyuai characters, mad the great gTowth in stature and weight 
seems to he accompanied Oy act anc&t of functional develop- 
ment and organic sLruct'JTC, so that a temporary weakness and 
lowering of the power of resistance takes place in the physical 
and moral faculties of the adolescent This period stjurdj; neit 
ta best childhood in its minimum powet 0: resistance, revealing 
itself i-dso iti Instability and impropriety of character, The 
period of greatest growth is t'n ns the period of great, physical 
weakness and inability tc resist disease Tor both sexes. During 
this period, however, the four, dir Lon 3 of later individuality and 
psychic differentiation cm.d consistency which mattire in the 
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third period beg'n la he laid. In ibis third period occurs t!m 
ffrentest essi nidation of mMcriAls and toe maagm-atLon oflhe. 
nmcess of daboratinn. and Lit* cvolu Lion a-f individiml dtlfci- 
and ton Erica reJIenls else cbHrftCttr-tTuoaffcjrmadDn that 
25 gobg On. new icing has, in. fact, Arisen, or is afLdn^ 
und whatever of genius is horeniter to be nsvy.Led in uEI its 
fd ness .cts clash a spiuk cere and there. New woiv.au shows 
■vL-hL Venturi colls bet t^Q undoubted traits of genius — her 
somatic beauty and her gift oF sedMcUoil- Her wluoLo bctnjf is 
illuminated, her eye; speak sad all her motiohi an; eloquence, 
SiK fccla and esertises her right tc attention, ad m i ration, li»-e. 
Her stud new receives the repose of her set after e±ie disturb- 
ance of the first manse rial flow. Tbe young sniiu too is 
docoLdwiih innOv-atiuns physical and psychical. The Agitation 
u» eariier yaa~s settles into calm, though tlcssncas changes !n 
actiou. lie feds his strength itnd prepares to go forth to 
conquer 4 md to love. The regularity ilia: betokens fecund 
activity makes ito appcarantE and the highest inty Licence 
dawns in the- iniud, 

The, peculiar change tkaco.'hjn ijlm* pint* in the individual 
after tli:. i-.tiibli'-hmcac of puberty Lias been ndted liy many 
writers, ancient and modern, and liguxes in the proverbs and 
fotk'Wit of all Lamia. ‘It is ft fact of daily Observation, 1 says 
Di Mairy, 'that boys who manifest the most tmgc'VShnabm 
temper End pass through a period of mavi rr.u m restlessness so 
liuit they seem to promise nothing good ftt all, sliowinp, instead, 
all the characteristics of moral insanity, change their cltftmctor, 
as if by magic, hr sutnn as the pubertal epoch is over, and cake 
Hu hriTiness, aptitude awd prt>pfii)*Uy lUTvOTk.’ 

Th* '■(lawn cl' i ntclligen re ' Ls a very ancient figgt^ pf 
speech, both in the Old World end in the New, Miss Alice C, 
Fletcher, writing of the Gtfwha Ttdinni, with whom pdcJ with, 
^bosc langgpirt she has had a Iona; ,md intimate acfi'ualntahoe r 
say* (sit, p. 333.):— 

" " Wjft-Ehi ll -flka * !3 the word which detignAtes the time when 
a j'Duth, having passed the period of childhood, has reached the 
RLage when he can enter upon n season nf fasting and prayer in 
order to secure a vision. Th* mind of the child is s*id to he 
daTk j he is like One in the night, unable to fli£tiugL.i.sb objects ; 
as Li* glows older, light; begins to [Inwn, and when he can 
distinctly remcmbE? and can place ip order ih* g^ufcnoe of 
events of which lie hr ; s been co^csnnt, Then bis mind Ls said 
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tfl be bscoming: Hl white , 17 And he i 5 approaching the suitable 
mCT.tn] condi Jon Do carer upon, the rite vtiich iMy bring him 
into personal relation® with Waka'"-dfl, as maniSegLud in con- 
creie Conn through the medium of ui-e vision, 'I'ha use of !he 
ward mn-ihlft-ska to indicate this period in the life of a man Ls 
significant in view of the meaning or Lhe word itself and a. r the 
i m port a ace Lc the man of the rite he is about to practise," 

Trt Arabic 1 maidenhood * fend J the bcgiunij’.g of tnCtfnin^ " 
are often poetically ^pressed by the same word. Acconlipg 
ld lifts Brnbaud and Leftvre, in their Mady of puberty In 
woman, with the first racnsLntaLian, what was before the 
sketch becomes 'a little wonuuir 1 She who fell agieep a chiid 
wales up awonun. The modest chrysalis of yesterday fuis 
changed into the briLLiaut butterfly or EO'dfty. 

The 'making of men 1 and cho "making eJ women, ' the 
cecenr.miies of Adolescence and puhcity among primitive 
peoples, coruammg which many details ere given in Floss's 
etLCytt&pftdic vuiumefl cn Woman And the Child, and in the 
cjttensivft periodiciiL llteratum of [Lie subject, have recently 
again attracted the ettendoh of tbo 'psychologists end 
philosophers, 

Dr A. H, Daniels, in his- dLicusslon of J iftcgener&tEoii., ' 
shows how remark ably prim itivr? pcDplen and religious societies 
ofiJI times and races have* in their ceremonies, initiatory rihs^ 
etc. r recognised the "decided awah erring of fhc intellectual life, 
and the 'decided change in the moiat life ' toward; alEjubttn. 
and social scsuAlity which f- ike place at pisher,y— adolescence, 
[he period of 1 new life " by nature, being also the rim* for the 
' new Si fa J Of the spirit President in his discussion of 
"Irritations ijito .Adolescence/ has also emphasised the im- 
portance of pubertyJure for child-study., while numerous LEaer 
writer? have followed in the footsteps nJ hi W. H. Burnham’s 
earlier article on l Th c Study of Add s^cucc, 7 a paychalti^Cfll 
interpretation of the truth contained ui R<iujseau r a epigram, 
"we are bom "wire— once to esist and again *q By* ; once as to 
species and agiiin with regard to seof 1 (96, p. 174), 

Dr Antonio Marta, whose volume On 1 Puberty in Man and 
VFomitn, studied from the point of view of Anthropology, 
Psychiatry, Pedagogy _ and Sociology’ contains * min* of 
scientific facts and information cm al] aspects cf the subject, 
has more recently published 4 brief aifide on J Ttic Pubertal 
Epoch, in T’OLlr^Usear.dFoli-Costom, 1 in Tvhic!i are s-iinimaiissd 
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sums of the most n DEe wlj rtb y ^ folk-us R£« in connection with 
Lbs transition of the hitman being ftOID e life wbmh, especiiil> 
with. Civilised pr-iples, is more or less parasitic^ lo one tllAt I* 
mote or less independent and altruistic. Maura points oiit 
how much, even WlUl the institution of the public school, etc.,, 
we have lost in comparison witla the savage and the barbarian 
in the social aopreriatiun uf puberty and ita significance. 
About the aniy relic of the aid Initiation ceremonies ift mlkijiry 
service, which, in many countries, lakes the nude, towards Lbe 
close of die transition 10 mfttuTe youth, and tenches him a very 
specia: and not very useful art, and On Lhe moral side asimilnrly 
equivocal obedience to authority ■ all the civic virtues, family 
life (upon which the Sinre depends) even, ate ignored, injured 
even, '-fitness to march and to hghfc being the one end and aim 
bclc in. view ah too uiDen. The initiation into civd life bus 
not kept pat* with :he growth of culture. We regain somewhat 
tfie primitive TBCOgpiLtieti Of the puberty of the body, bni 
neglect, he primitive peoples did no:, Lhe puiberty of the mind, 
of tiifi aOul- Arad, witi- us, girli arc much wtuss off than boys- 
WuNtari mol the CMhL — H Women and Children 1 — the phrase 
ran glibly from die tongues of the ancierm, as it continues to 
do from the tongues and pros of many modems, wj I h no real 
consciousness nf the deep significance of such a Uniting to- 
gether. Peasant 1 ! Jest, gibe cf soldier, sarcasm of philosopher, 
badieLur's witticism, ha^e fe: ages taught the world to believe 
that women ate like children in being weak and l not-nMn r r 
M.r Crawley's- detailed account of ' Sewell] Taboo 1 informs us 
Id what man ner men liio* written down women o* ‘weaker 
vessels^ socially, politically, religiously, extending the dtoluiii 
of their infcrionty even Co the neat vvorfd £it hmes, and more 
man once denying them the possession of a human soul, wluls, 
on _ Lire other hand, Professor Mason's IVovum's Share in 
Primitive Cviiwre rev-salt to us how muth of the material art 
a iid sconce, hy virtue of which the race has risen from the 
lowest bsTboTLsrr. Do Che highest culture, is due to the tanking 
brain and. the Labouring hand of woman. . Indeed, in hia 
multiform tecapitul^tio-Ji to-day, the child is wbat hie Is hy reason 
uf the past represented by his mgdier, ihe fircr post and the 
first pflfcM, she first ffjod-bringev, weaver, skin-ir-isscr,, puticr, 
beast of hurrtan, jacli-abali-lrwdes, artist, JinQuist, founder of 
society aud patten of religion, for tti many, if not in all these 
fontia of hitrrUn ssetivity, man has simply followed ihe elder 
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tononwm. There 5 s attvpie justEficfiticm, therefore, Fot Hit 
parngyric of Redua upoo woman, b& n'M ' martfcjtid owts 
ill] chat tina inaarle us nien r f fmd ivho was 'the creeper of the 



■VUE L.11TE fiHljf ' VAMLMHlTlC SMClCl," (SB tut MOHAWKa ul.- Tilt 
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[Pjtiu it (A. Ar^iiTfi- .Ifr'-I I'liiinFM, a&jt.'i Hu fcg* illujlrilxi lia 

rsuiilAuiEC at Ltt ES!v=i Oi v 'J itft. 

priiPCrfiiial ^Laments oF dvlHsatiaEi * {52^ p. 51}. W-Oftian, 
who ca-vetcd her unborn ubikl with Site own body, waft lLo first 
architect; woman, whd spssed het own ofaptirig f 'the mntber 
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orth* pastoral art 1 \ woman, who ripened Lhc fin it within ktu 
own womb, the first agriculturist, Not merely, tte'A, £9 being 
w=f,5c, does woman resemble the ■child, but an heing in very 
truth thp/wtr ft s-rffi? a: bUft'iAhity, The pride el the mala in 
a^es of nili.tr,rjsen a,ncl masculine authority, forgetting the 
times of matriarchy and the pclink-ul genius nf woman, -Still 
sasLly discernible, tins obscured Ih-A original neatness of man and 
woman, exaggerated the dijJeranoeH between the 9 ^^h, many of 
them the result of social circum stances And edapmrions, and 
lli-al its eye to tin e inevitable which was bound to 

in when the victory of pesce and industrialism over war and 
military conquest- began to assert itself. 

The difference between the sexs* (in some o£ Lte lower 
^iaasEs of anio:als the distinctions are pmencally nil or the 
hem ale is mot* Javourad, r,g amding the termites, cMllinefll- 
insect, etc., and many fislieS, etc.) increases Willi the rise in 
the scale and progress or animal development {the- superiority 
of the ramie hecorjimgmore marked frons the binds up), reaches 
its acri’it in man and sseirs with Jilt 0 to Increase wiL'i civilisa- 
tion and culture. Some pf tte c'wrept iocs and limitation! m 
ihia theory are well discussed in Havelock JEliis^ Afan iir.rf 
Wfrrit iFr, from which wc !eflrji that woman, beCAUfie s.ic reriEc- 
=cr,ts the race-type of U* furirra h-jmAoiL;,- tetter thar. man, is 
already shaping man ir. her irruige ; physically, mentally, even 
socially aoid mcusrrially woman tea wen lending uian nrij and 
feninisarion, in the ptopET sense tff that term, is one of the 
marked tendencies uf Oar modern eomplei civilisation. The 
acialapr and smaller rdit of mill sat ism (Lin i. licet of which, 
its ail ages, has been to dLvert m«i finm the womanly type), 
and tire Inttes-ging industrialism cl modern cnuisatiOn 
{ ( the i.oc-jBtrics belonged dl imtireiy :o women and they 
tend to make men like vrqpsen 3 ^ together with the 
Innumerable Facilities for nutrition and the inereasirg Con- 
veniences of loccSiOLWn and tiuraari activities in general, all 
tend toward* ifl appraKimatiori pf man and wflmau, which 
TClJre;tcn t a gap highest effort of the race to make the heat oi 
life in ail Its varieties and v-ic-isSiLurlaK. IF nature made little 
difference,, in many respetiS, between ti:G tova^e mm nnd 
.vuir.im io their circumscribed xuliw, Jhe is absuretily dewing 
them together A^nid, after centuries of artiiiciaS and accidents, 
divergence, :tl the new, illlrnitS-blfi cnvirOEH'oen.t of ra&dfrrn 
culture- 
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Chief Sernttl DijfcrttiiXi-” The KK.ua L diJfetsEicesi pLiY-sicalj 
physiological anri psychical. bays been, studied by many inves- 
tigaieiR tram Ackerman in and BvinJdch izi iSafi-iS^o, 
dorvn tu the present lime; ths Iss- general mmcotiy is to be 
fcaud in H&veloi-t Elis's Jlfiut aMd IVi mwitit. The rellovniig 
IL&t, oomphed from numdamjE authorities! ■cc-istaini acme of the 
chief dimr-cnccs ubseivedr 

In this list the criiTi^ehstieg merited * are [Lok, ftmOiij- 
Olliers, which woman seems to possess more at lsss in qbiimhou 
with the cliildj and which have made possible the theory of 
the re^inbl^tice physically,, pbytiologlon I ly ""id psychically of 
thtt child-type and the Female type now held by many excellent 
authorities. 
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Scxv a {' 1 ' in ChUdhwd, -Professor Vitnk Vi tali, of 
l|lo Ro))a 1 T.ydegm a: Forti, ncs made detailed iui th-topcL ogicsl - 
pedagogical invrstigntians of 303 bays and 371 girLE, between 
the ftgtt of ] t and no ycsra, baEottglng to (hereto 11 of the 
Rgrnannii in ItaEy, Among ti c conduakifisi as cc sexual 
resemblances and difiertne-ra, which Dr VitaLi arriiicE £t k in this 
very important study, itK the rol losing : — 

A. Pliyiimf . — 1. In tiia girls of the Roiusgnji there is a 
licicr that EMEbjmlWrlsideveiciptnjetit which in the bo} 1 a Sfhtfis 
to grow out of [nvij for ^hvsiau.! 2, At ait ages iLc 

tTiinl (height sltLiriEj) -of girls is longer than that of boys k tine 
Idwht limbs of wnmftfi, La prOp&riiop to her stature^ beii1£ n as Is 
wcil known, shorter than, those oF man. 3, While at idl agrs 
in the girh of the Romagna. tLc finger-reach is gicater then «fce 
stature, the proportion of Stature ty hn^r-reach decreases midi 
age, instead of 'net easing, is is die case with the boys — a 
difleteir.ee which Professor V’taii see ms to attribnte to ethwkal 
induc-noeE s.s well as other tacts connected with the jack of 
posl'pcbcrLil development, 4 - The Sirin of girls b clearer 
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than that of bcjB* also the colo -jrof the hair ar.d cvca, in which 
ligbtci shades prevail. $. The gir]s are mure biachjrccphiLic 
Llian the boys* and lLi" i-ang-S of divergence of the cephalic 
measurements is small, wOiimn seeming- to conserve beLter and 
longer thE racial traits- £. The greatest differences (cephalic) 
between fjcl’Ie and boyi — differences seemingly greater than 
rbosc noted in other races — occur in tire eleventh, twelfth snd 
diirlL’cntn years- The maximum tJErtieJlsjons of die cephalic 
diameMtS- are reached much sOC-ner in girls than in buys, so 
also with nho horiaontal cireaiEhferettcfi — the other cephalic 
elements reach their development ill girls in thi _ 13,-1 4th ^enr, 
an hoys at the ldtfcu 6- Tits frontal inde-x of girls is higher 
than that of boys no to the sixteenth year, beyond that iowei, 
the forehead of woman being much nornXYCr fhan that of mac. 
g, The face or girls, is narrower and longer than lhat of baya, 
ic. A 1 all agc= the facial angle cT girls is higher tniuri thrt cd 
boy*— woman (a? Lclrer noted) having more convex and pn£- 
minent (at top|i foreheads, an aesthete and also f.ti infantile 
characteristic. 1 1- While in hays a high facial apglfi seeing to 
he correlated with lively intelligence, no such rclnticn seems £0 
exist h 1 he ccac of giita. 

B- PhjshiOgk&t nni 1 ?' Psyfkttfi , The ptoportiob of 
myopia is Jess amOn 4 £ I rls th a n am ong beys. a. The chtoiMtid 
sente (Prtyei’i ineiciod) is wealreir i^crrcn cocle answers 16 . [ per 
tent- to 7.6 pot cent.) in tpi-h than in uoys* and with the former 
the coiritirmasues arc later in their correlation w i Lh the ccue- 
spotiding perceptions 3, The memory of viiital images is much 
weaker in pirls than Lr. hoysi 4 . Giris a re more sensitive to 

E ain, marc irritably le^s tolerant of external eJi.dcs.tioii.s Lhiin 
oy&j the author HEKtoifes (with Octolenghi) that, so far ^s 
their icsista.-LfH to physical pain is cancerntd* women seem 
ijlOI'Hi sensitive, not because they resist pain. less* but because 
they arc Scss tolerant (wilt which Eeigi also agrees), 5. Gills 
react by instinct more quickly titan linys 10 sil external oidta- 
Lious of 4 bftrOiful nature, but react only- to Lhs present sensa- 
tion frofti the tcnmaaL that they peeaeb-s it, and 3-e docimettec 
Liy jl -S. The cephalic development of gills is nmoli more 
precocious; than t'.int uf boys, arid is almost complete at EilC 
epoch of 5fc<i.iii.l development. 7. up to the age of 13-:' 4 
year* ^iriH are hfcttur students than hoys, tilth they stop sud- 
denly and termini thereafter inferior to them- sexual maturity 
bringing about* as it were, a sort of mental regression Qi nrrest 
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of development. s. Girts present a leas proportion. of cephalic 
inomalies tsan buys, s^^iamaJlEE of the forehead being Lhe mO!»t 
nnmrmniiL y. Physical and psythkfti in rantil- sm -ire oiene 
cnurted Ml girls than in hoys, rn. In j^iris the relation in ess 
clear than in boys between moral and degenerative character- 
Lstresj Tvamen, linwever, possess defective and intellectual 
weakness ; with them the effort is always more than the ao:, 
and psychical operation&Ate Jnuie fatiguing, it. In degeitemre 
girls., as in boys, llie qualities penili&s to the people of" £ne 
Romagna — irn pehioaity,, impultivfcn-fci-S etc. — appear >□ esag- 
gerated form. ia. for both hoys und girls in Lhe pje-piibertftl 
epoch the juarnnfitl arid fatiguing esertiscs of tlic gymflasinm 
arc to be avoided, and certain g-iire' (recommended hy Mosso), 
wilks ty the country, and l. incited forms of recreation to be 
piefetrad, while in the education of girb special attention 
e!i Quid be paid to the development cf the mstftetic emodsns 
and feelings, and nervous W^rk oF all kinds leading to psychic 
and mural perversion,, and undue stirnvlarion or excitation of the 
sexual OrgnOi eschewed As far as possible, ij- Jr. the pcst- 
pubertsl pei iod the inferior physical development of women 
r^oms to 'he accompanied by an inferior ;:LLc3lcef.inl SPengLh. 
due ifliEGly to the lack uf unisttlki' exerciser defirdcncy for 
the bettering of which Professor Vi tali warmly commends 
gymnastics. 14. Totelliccnt piris, who are better (Indents* 
poEsess n sou Oder organic GonsritetiOfl, and arc more robust, 
rg. The great need or gilts at this period is increase in ictcl 
Reveal adaptAliiili.ty Lo trio assimilation of sybemai phenomena., 1 
and this increase in the IMikUdiilnjjf power of Lite intellect nay 
cOmt (trough well considered physical eseTcisti ifir Tn girls 
up te the age of >4-15 years the tcndeociea to sobriety and 
parsimony (ut weak \ then with Lhe seiuil development they 
become enervated, and the apathodc tendencies pedon'.ii^te, 
17. Tn the gitli of the Romagna,' although the tendencies 
DDLiowltof with the instinct of preservation are not so very 
persistent, those wh Loll are of a defensive Ot oflenaWa nRhOK 
(d.^i f ca v nnc j anger, tv hi eh take m a pathological form) otCj 
as in the Cuvte of boys, very persistent also envy arLd egotism — 
inielSe^toalisecI forms of mal e tendencies JstVOB t Ed by the pre- 
cocious development of the intellectual facilities of woman, her 
Luferior organic development, her more sedentary life, domestic 
educfliifiih «tc., 18. Im both bnyE and hitIs of the Romagna 

the LuteHectiraL tendencies fur txeslku& ?ie but iittie developed j 
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[Q&lhictdc excitation, romantic idenlity, altruistic fcrlinga, 
strength Of imagination {and htiic emotionaL maid, religious, 
phenomena dependent thefton), attract tendencies, religious 
feeling, mysticism, are all mote er less wenk—flefecti which 
Lhe iHJthijf attributes io L tlte stability of I he psychic characters 
of tliis people, vritll whom the orgsmisnig action oJ'ii fen 1 heads 
has always grfeit nuecess.’ ip. As compared with those or 
mgn f the few *chve eiementa tansiiLutine personali ty iftm, in 
womar, weak; passionate, impteHsicpatite diameter* are not 
fiofflimOKlj flhd the damltiflCirtg tendencies undergo rapid alter, 
nations of effort and inbfbltinn, while they do not seem to be 
^0 clearly determined and determining ns with men, so. The 
rentals character is more temperate It'ijn rhe mnle ; woman has 
a stronger instinct of prcservflticiJi t-limt man, and ill nil psycho 
phyiiciii phenomena bet manifestations are more passive, 
whence She is a better practical: jndgfl. ?t, T he persistency 
0 [ tendenctei In wtnflftU, though less than Lhrt of ltitm, is, 
nevertheless, pjeat- sa. Girls me more auggestibiie (Riuet'a 
method) than ivoman's ieadioess to yield to suggestion, 

ProfiSSCtf ViUli Lisin Its, indicate} noL only JiLtte certainty of 
judgment (a mark of weak character), br,r largely intellectual 
indolence ; Rifle, du not modify (heir r" -st judgment hi 
Consequence of t new sunlysis, or rl too ultima hop of the 
SUggester, but make i new cjisn'er, opposite cr colitr.’ jy to the 
fin t, as if two Opposite ideas, bavirtf a common naeesurcj made 
a saving eflnteVlectiial labour- 23. The psychic system ufthe 
woman of the Romagna is lees coherent than I hat of she men, 
and the evaggeeated ndciiiadoo of self-qualities (leading to 
more Gchcrencc ill moral qualities, me.) is not so intense ; 
lhe woman of thfc Ronn^gna rules Lhe fSitiLy (hui ihucll Is^s 
in society) because the man will} it. * 4 - Gi-'ls poetess iijora 
than boy* the faculty of adapting tltemtelves and moulding 
themselves to Lite cttraOttlhCTt, antla larger measure oFoommon 
Htnse^ which, cnuLd woman dortlop less suggestibility, more 
s el f- iudE m p-ni-j raort al. ‘.ity to CiftrO-n® ar.d detide after Analysis 
and invastigatiom mure confidence in h-rr 0*11 personality anri 
ms icliatiLc upon the sayings and doings of ethers, would 
enable heT to cucrdse greater influence io civic life and sociftl 
actio -as- = 3. The civil and social inferiority of woman 5LJrmg3 
in gifit part from her Lack of confidants in Jienalt aud from 
her mssivc .submission j her rise U*b m the development or her 
C'Tft * li responsibility Foe tisr o^ ti ficta s r.nd tfcvfi STrcr^theLiing of 
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her wi:L and power to impose respect. alS. The greater success 
at' girls attending bcys r sctiDota is due to the ir.crtnSed Severity 
oF the Wfi'efl and the absence uf that iiiTeetatiOn oF caress and 
protection W nOlieeab!e id girl** 1 schools. 27, Co-educaticai 
has many very marked ac van rages; girls- in the □ormmraity of 
life with uGys tend to became free and sincere, l£S£ given la 
simulation, more able to analyse their own acti, to foresee the 
conse^Eicnccs of them, and tn defend LhemscLves against ttaciT 
own weaknesses. a 3 . In both gins and boys of the Rmn-ngnS, 
emotional character not being highly developed, suggestive 
education (of the sort described by Thomas) is strongly 
rncomrnendcd. 

C ', Edvcatiffnai. — 1- Generally high intelligence and good 
school ability are paLail-sl in the hnghtest giLiis, but in tlio 
pubertal epoch the peraentnge of scholarship is less than that 
oF Lively intelligence -■- ri Foot which Frofeasar Vrhxli adrih-ntea 
to the less resistance tc work manifested hy the psychic organ- 
ism at this period, n. Til* girls of tho Liomagnn pO^ess 
prcdcntinontly tsedic^re inbeJgigencev ho t as related to schotar- 
shio it ia superior £0 that of the boys, at leant until the ai;c at 
which they attend tire lower secondary schools. 3. At alL agrs 
(method of Undtej?) giris hare a greater intellectual tension, 
and power tn make; a greate r single effort 4. Th e weak power 
of association of ideas (the memory of single facts is easy) in 
girls is minted tc weakness of will and rdMlTftCtlotl i in women, 
tke mere fi.tiosity of single facts can constitute the association 
with others and retain the memory of them, 5. F'or organic 
or atavistic reason!*, mental operations do not tsdie in girls 
encTgjLie. afFscdve states — ideas, logical reasonings, the opera- 
tions that determine StncHYledgCi leave nc lasting memory ; it 
is difr.cult in gid^ especially at puberty, to produce And to 
maintain that condition or intense Attention necessary for pro- 
moting the association cf ideas, i. The attention of women 
seems not 60 be rtiOtOr, hut static or theoretical ; from the [K$e 
and Other external mani Testations it would seem as iT women 
were rncic attentive than men. but ciperimcnts prove that this 
state is often weakness, intellectual inertia \ in women is meted 
not that state of unconsciousness resulting from distraction, 
I wt a state of immobility^ in which -they (by reason cr tlieir 
organic constitution) remain more cosily, and with which 
ogress, the condition or fatidkcfcoil inertia. 7. Girls (since 
attention demands a great eipcnditare uJ physical energy) arc 
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uciablfl to keep the SnLel lent long in tension] attention does 
not persist king, except by simulation, sl^J rfcmains in a snrt 
of passive condition. S. The Bpirat of observation (as sccr. 
from the study end tmehing c; niltUffli history) is not Jess 
developed in giarLs- than in hoys,, out may seem 90 , because in 
belli sexes the observation does- not attain with eqtial sttCCCHS 
the end of car sing I he mind to reflect upon the Lnhigs observed, 
it being dime til t to arouse in girls a. reflective flutiLudv of the 
mind towiirds sun-K-perception. g. TJic imaginative r.zid as$o 
dative faculty in girts is wealcei (he determined by -fitiKirimeLit* 
as In mind content when a Given word is pronounced) than in 
hoys, in- mte girts of the Romagna can, hy study, rise to the 
comprehension ol' things, LO the reason that nnnlyses nod Gum- 
pnehetida, but not to the rtiiSOO that sympathises and creates, 
r £, The 5cbeo]*gLr;s of the Uomagnn, eversE to minute analytic 
rroikf so&n become fatigued when they rise to the higher 
mental Opeialicma, their development of mind ne t permitting 
them tlrt intellectual emotion which mges to W-Ork and deter- 
mines the direction of psychic energy, ex. Tito greater 
number of reject icr.¥ occur iii iho preparetciy clflsaes of the 
normal schools, in liliriltire pr.it icnlarly, the number tiein^ 
much less in the sciences, uhich, together with the greater 
prOgrtB in the technical schools (attendee by many girls), 
Professor "VittiL attributes to a greater likinc for the sciences 
and to die influence of ca-education, rj, In the gymnasia 
he greater number of rejections take place in the Quurla and 
Quin la, and io Greek and arithmetic. i4- Thu best result? 
among the graduates (girl*) -of the lyeeums hf.ve been achieved 
isy those devoting thaircielves to medicine and the sciences. 
r$. Of the gbla grad rati tig From the Lyceums, all wore of good 
moiat conduct, while of Lnose coming from the public schools, 
5. 35 per cent, socai not to hart acquired in their school 
course the sentiment of itlhrftl duty, to. The statistics of the 
normal schools seetn to show that the majority of girls 
attend them, upt to devote, themselves to the profession, of 
teaching, hut to learn ■ and Professor "Vitali, holding the 
family and maternity to he the highest ideals oF lire for 
woman, would assign to the normal schools the cask of pre- 
paring good women and good mothers, iy, The education 
of gjrls hithoiLO Is largely responsible for the weaker will 
of woman , edncsiipn for them has hewn negative instead of 
positive] the word to them has been 'ahstsin,, he contented, 
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bear, 1 instead of f wiJ3, work-' t3- The 1 nest* ' Lands nccea- 
EJi-y by woman's oigr.nio constitution may hi utilised fur 
the CLltivatimn of Lie lesa devfiLcpe.fl faciiLLses, egc. imaglna- 
tiar:, abstraction, esc. 

In uannectroa with Dr Yitalrs thorough-going mvestiga- 
LLOtLSj one may read. Miss E, IT. Bentley's sarmuary trf 
■ Se^QiiTerenceis that have beers brought m\ by Child 
Stacjf , 1 

f&s Cfiiid- 'J'ype xnJ A'lia- JJjftu, — That the child, the woman, 
the boss types. oF men of genius, and the host types of men tn 
modem civilised societies (tudrs especially), wntifi the arts uf 
peace outTrrigb the arte of nor and where Indisstri&llKm has 
sustained tie amelioration of toil due to modern invention*, 
aye Lks Luvr. f^presetilP-tiVflS of the rice-type, the promise, in 
olio VFiy .fir another, os the man to be, is a. view bold by 
many authorities, though not by ail. Moiwtli, the Italian 
anthropologist, thinks it equally urtfust to &yealt of ti.e inferi- 
ority and cnildl ikeaeaa of woman and, the senility of man, both 
types being and equivalent in their fulffbneut of 

'Jseir biological, psychological and sc-iiul June lions; and itantr- 
geraa rather inclines to see two parallel esistenccs that do ret 
tu-juli each ether, each having a different Usfe DO ftllfil, although 
in bis atndy of phyalognomy lie rotes the fact that the expres- 
sions of poman are often {■karaetcristLrjilly childlike, as arc 
those of msn of genius. LombnpBO, who notes the chsldlikr- 
nesL- of woman and of the rusn of genius, uses it, in cOstiOUHi 
with many other writers of his school, as an argument in favour 
of the degeneracy of both- Topinaid pl aces woman, anthro- 
pologically, somewhere between man and the child. Dr 1 'rs.ui 
Boas 1 considers that: women and chiMreti present the most 
generalised forms of racc-tyocs, and argtttS Hint the children of 
All races present striking similarities SI compared with the 
notable dissimilarities of ttwir patents, although women re- 
semble one another from race tc race more than, do men 
fS-o* p> id), Tbo female sex, he holds, 'is in all I he pro- 
portions and forms oi its body more Like ihe child thfitl the 
male, Wld rite (BOSS specialised types appear among die male 
flea/ Urn win), lie aafcj, would (hfek or eiplainiiiff 1 thia earlier 
arrest of dcvelcpmen L as mark of a lower typo. ' The Fad of early 
arrest itself is not neoiEsarily an indic&Lion of lower type Or of 
degeneracy, is Dr Boas observes ((So, p, 34) : 1 While io mart 
1 Stktttr, N-S-, VrJ. VI. p. asj. 
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the files devebpa moderately only, it grows considerably 
among the apes! The earlier ftnest in this -case is, there- 
fore:, ,rn indication of fcEgber typa Thus it will be (seen 
that It is not the curlier aireet alOQS which deJetmlilflfl 
the place of a race, bet the direction of (bis development.’ 
The. 1 cie£CLiejncj' ' of tile human face is thus a step forward, 
nut backward. So, tM, with certain of the characteristics of 
woman, 

Thai the child is * the father of the man/ a sort of iriefal 
somatic father, hn* b^n maintained by JV-ura Lhati one writer, 
The theory or Dr R.aukc on this point has baen thus sum- 
marised : ‘There ls an idcaL infant type possessing prcpcitions 
that are common to ;h.c majority or tha children of all races, 
such as large head, long body and abort limbs. During 
subfietiufirn growth some of these features may he retarded, m 
advanced, thereby reHultii]& in the cbaogafl which distinguish 
the rides. The AiongoLis-n SMild? nearest to the ideal type, 
u-ilh the Malayan neat, while the African i* farthest a,miy, and 
the European occupies St ;aid(Ste poaitiort, The progress of 
file Mongolian Is towards a small ci head, shorter body a lid 
longer limbs. The Almoud-shuped syes ate due only LO (wrested 
grower, as are the constant proportions which ar* vJSibie in 
the African iCtCe.- 1 1 

Tjanhe's view, to tome estent at least, is shared apparently 
by Dr Boas, who, in his excellent essay On 1 Humar, Faculty 
as Determined by Race 1 (6o h p, iy), tcir-arji^ ; ‘We find that 
th& c'imriicteristie differences between Stlfln and ape arc often 
more pronnnaced in the negro than ill the white men, and wt 
may say, with Ranke, Lhat many proportions of the Lower races 
ate to c higher degree human than those of the white, 1 qualify- 
ing, however, his siatement by saying in reservation that ‘the 
proportions of the buoy (la lint depend entirely upon descent, 
hut just ns much upon, mode nf life.’ tiavelodt Ellis also 
supports in general terms the comtentinn cf fbiojtei absenting 
(ifi3, p, 24) !— 

‘In certain characters, however, the adult European is 
distinctly at the furthest remove AS well from ihe simian and 
the savage as from the. infantile condition ; this is especially so 
as regards rhe nose, which only reaches itfl full development in 
the adult v* I Lite. In some other rerpects, as in the amount 
of hair on the body, the adult European recedes botlt from 
1 Amir, A/TtAr.f Vat. 11. p. J]5. 
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I ' : r. spcdt'iCaNy ii-n.&L: -ij.C ur-fn the iuiaiKils i ::ji i nrd 

lie ai-ube-Ly approaches the ape- 1 

According to Ranke, toe Mongolian race (with which he 
Jiftliates the American I&diiUM and Lie Malay peoples) 
presantg the inosi atriJ-: i gcncraS anAlo^ies with the oblld' 
type, while ebe Australians and the negroes, in the ph> 
puitiuasE 6f their body, Hie the most remote from il — 
the European races tiling a retd-position between these 
two extre m es. The scJarivdy larger Ittfld, Jonger trunk, 
shorter arms end legs bring the Mongolian nearer to 
the child, The peetllkriHH &F the negro in respect of 
he dv proportions, when compared with the child and wiili 
other races, arc nos (heroni orphic analogies, bringing him 
nearer to the -tpe, but rather exaggerations of Lhe typically 
human Forms ■ le’atively smeller head, longer tnink, arms, and 
especially legs — carrying him farther along She line of upward 
development as seen in ths progfLss of fhc iidjvjci.nl from 
childhood ’-n adu'-t aff«. Rests geds so far as to speak in the 
same terms of tar black colour ;'not present at hi ih, and 
having a o me annlogir-s with brownish colour in Europeans), 
I lie prominent lips (eerLaiiL'iy not ape-lifcc), the marked lumbar 
catTC — theae err ail aajrgEiattoiij; of something cotidesb]>- 
human,, not pccoliantits that lint the bVck races rlose'y 
with the ape. Tt> SOW* respects, on the other hand, 

certain cranial pccuLianhkfl, which Virchow ho^ noted, 
muse sums oF ibe bktk races to approach the child Or 
Lli$ female type. Sc-ijte peculraritinte nf the European races 
—the dcwlopmsuL of Lie fata, the eyes, arid especially the 
nose — terry chem AS far along L'Ht really human road oF 
development as do rile body-c bararteriEcka josl mentioned 
In the negro (£aq, p, 115), 

Judged by their larger head alou^ the European races 
Stand tipoo a level nearer the child dam: the negro, bird the 
formats possKiian of a greater bmin,. together with their «S* 
in human history, seem to forbid the vitw that a develop- 
ment ally low Cranial form must always bo associated with 
inferior abilities in gcnmal. Each nee ecceis to possess snme- 
birag, Or several things, typically bureau (often in excenah none 
possesses every one of them. 

Tn bis paper on < Racial Arutfcunical Peculiarities/ Dr Il-K- 
Shutc notes the foilowing changes or processes of evolution 
M now going on in the human body: — 
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As 1 anatom kail peculiaiidcBj wbidi> taken togelhiir* stamp a 
Lace as lii^b 'll 3 qw, j Dj Shuts r.ientifuis the following which 
lire moTc 07 li-JS air.iictd : — 



Cmnlsl hitaiLt nfflpU awl muling j HuraetMS nn&ily June and psr- 

....,, |-, k'Ta.ul ' 

Xsuuil iii-.: I mi t wide, iiilii Ui-’fJ Ikinc: tula : ium ti ’ 'iftftl- jSPCj clangiki I 

jf .1 ,k ,a;ud Ch-iffll Scl; ur.r.l ! 

Iilm .1 uViiiu.lv unflletfina Mil", Ciiir, PC- Tibir. flntlemil 
■ ' ’ , I j eMj RiPLflw 

Wisdom terth, w ! i-rf e.™1ojwiL uu- , 
peaTiiig <*ily niui penaMMt 

Accorfing to Dr Shiite* * measured h'J thea criteria, the (,'au- 
cajhn stands at the bead of the racial scale and the negro 
at the button ] * {$<} j, p- u?). 

Ill the discussion OP thiH yeper* Dr Frthlk Bakee, taking 
into consideration the modifications from poritn,kivG envuen- 
mmt which the anthropoids, Lhe whites and the ntgiots have 
severally sustained, ‘‘fi.’ieLi having proceeded :n dftveloptftent 
aceoLdicg to cVsS condition of existence’ douhta the existence 
of the ‘ape-like rhart.ctere 1 of the negro- 

1 Aker exambafluon of many bodies of Africans found In 

the djasecLing-rMius/ saya ADr Saber (5^3, t 3 &)r 1 i L suenns 

evident ihftt =[jt-iikc characters me no WOK CO d neon among 
them than among whitest’ Again, in his address on ‘The 
Ascent ol Msn., 1 we read ; ' Between the lowest and most 
btutaliesd Lahoueera and the cultivated sjjid i litelLigeiat classes 
there eaisl anatomical di. Terences ns great ah '-brae which 
s*iF4r.Tic the white flfid the negro 1 [21, p. 31 5). 
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No bumiui ra«y according to ij ir William Turner, 35 so 
constituted, SO lilt as the stcLeinn 2s concer ned, aa to place il 
in every paper? £ above nil others, nor does there ejdi( anyone 
race >vhe< 3 e skeletal characters s.tc such as to place it, in all its 
peculiarities, betaw dl other human races. While, eg, the 
choraotei; of the skull And the pelvis in the European races 
remove rhem farther from the mammiiera than the AestralianE, 
Hushmen, Negroes, etc., the proportionate relations of toe 
Livvi-r |i[-tljfi with the uppeij ui the humerus and the ferttur, 
bring the European ncarcT l o the apesi than Are the b ft?k races 
generally, The Lappa and Eskimo, who, with lesoecL to the 
fiioportiocis between the Lower and uppe* limbs and between 
the humerus anti the femur, nre nearest to the apes of all the 
races of nen s ate nevertheless the farthest removed from them 
in the proportionate relations of the forearm, and the arm, OF 
the leg and the thighs In iKpect to the proportion betivoon 
the foiEum and the arm ihfe F'uegians seem tc ha fee mes: 
pithecoid or ^lonhsy-hVe of men, but ana very far rumored 
Erom the apes by their pelvis^ which ts of a very high type, 

Tie physical dUTcrcjices between white ai:d regru children 
in Lis United Stale* have neon very remyn'.ly investigated by 
LJr Ales Urciicta of New York, who haw carefully noted the 
racial and sevjal ehflraeteii-sties of some noo whim- and jeo 
coloured children from the age of f.ve up to or a lif.lc beyord 
puberty. Alii one the principal points brought out <1 tc '-he 
following : — j. \v h: ! .c ch ildr&u getitru. ly pieSSn L mOtfe i l-l-iirsity, 
negro diiidteri more uniformity, in all shear nciraal physical 
character — A peculiarity which becomes more marked as age 
in creases, a. Physical aimonnaLities cl congenital origin arc 
much less Frequent in the negro child, hut acquired nbnCo 
muLmca {principally the result uP rachUie ffliidJliMS.) nre leis 
frequent ih the white chiLd. In nthar woid^ Llae wJaitf child 
siulfirs more fm-n being horn, the negro child more front 
living in a certain environment. 

Dr PLndLicta (308, p, d?) notes slse the interfering fact 
that 'the coloured girt, before the age of puberty, rind some, 
time* even beybnd this pericdi ^ - ?fcat doaL mem this shape 
of a t>oy than ls the case with the white girl/ Such decidedly 
feminine characters ns the sdispe of the shouldeia nod thuiat, 
narrowed w-sist, large hips, fflt thighs, which appear in white 
girts os early as eight yeartj do not become manifest in nugrO 
girts * until after twelve years of a^e, or winch laten 1 
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Ctvitiisiifnu and Find , — Dr Fritscb, a Quarter ui" a cemjry 
agOj emphasised the influence of civilisation upon the boiLLy 
dhAractcriitks of man, resulting aonsetiiEi as 'in but it single 
generation in important modifications of the iuote external 
lacial characteristic ? 1 — d.flci'enceE which. Dr Franz Boas 
observes, 'are quite ill atetml wiih this differences betireeji 
wiki fmirniLls and iloiiLesLicatnd animabi: and We ml Know 
bow fa i“-re:. diiug die j.ifluciicc ol domestication aiay become ' 
(6o p p. aoj. 

Ci vi lisa! ion means inra-i nr Its* regular work, tVji ti a 
sufficiency or reasonable food, and with these goes a rapid 
improvement in the muacu.lat(Lre ami general Fulness of bvd >■, 
besides such, development ill particular of special Limbs CT 
Organs as certain form* of labour and exercise inevitably entail. 
Dr Fritsch points out that the- shoulder and pelvic girdle do 
hloi, among wild mbss (even with respect to in (livid uft Is), as 
Compared with mtii.il type, reach tat snrni dugies of perfeazion 
ffijnd amerng these under the Influent of ci dl igarion. IJari- 
rtumn, Ti.'tin lias b tv, died eIih North African tribes, ednfircr-s 
this sftiteiMsit, which wca marie by Fritach, eoticemiug the 
South African abgrigincE.. The latter even goes so Ear ns ta 
say r ' Mamben ol aboriginal uih. i i;. LLw ucighbourhood-i and 
: ruler thft irtiiUMW of civilisation, atUun Use Imsji pcmialc 
development of body, partLiularj With vespent rc gcnertl 
roundirif cl form, deveiopirtntit of musculature and sko'efon, 
and, above fill, in facial traits 1 (eej, p. i s^), 

Thfi portrait of t. l-'ingoc girt, grown up as a duld-nUnKJ 
among the whiles, allows, when com pared wit'", -er wild 
ielioww, a* FritStii remarks, 'a soften, more rounded form of 
rate, absence uf the dolL wild expression, and an unCtiisltk- 
able impress of Intelligence '■ ■changes which,, to □ k-S extent, 
the port Tii if ui a Fingoe man r>o eshibiff. . Ids greater Lnfc! 
li^enipe of expression in the face Ims been noreri ny Other 

ClbSC-JTCTB. 

fflrjx (Specially fw.se n the evils ui white civilisation are 
kept from therm) benefit much by this contact and elevation, 
For with their own ne^sp'e Life is hare, mid they develop early, 
and ns tjuidfly fade. 

Fritsch rightly Tjinu against titling natives who hfttt 
pfised their lives in direct contact with civilisation, who have 
been brought up from child hood, in the hounes of the whites 
Or fh the missions, sti'l mors those who hive g'own np not in 
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tiicir own cQduitry but in other l*ivd% atnid sin^Llar saiTound- 
irigs anti influences as typical aborigines. Even upon the 
iirjuk saTsge Each influence? have their effttt, while upon the 
gtwir-n child they work unoeaainfliy to round oil the slurp 
cornels of tb+: body and co Light the face with the soul of a 
more Btpvessive i negligence (22$, p. j^g). 

The FingQH {ltafirEj who carry loads thtuUgll the and' 3; 
Fort Elisabeth, in Cape Cai.nny r mid who liwvs grown up on 
Nie spOt : have a development of the fflre:6trtn and the cnlf nf 
the Isjj# ofttn far superior to that attained by the natives who 
have pi curved their primitive character, and with whom the 
upper arm and the thigh are ihe [Mi'la more strongly developed 
in relation to the remaining muscHature (223, p. 20). 

According to M- Gwultard,'- since Lite occurrence of the 
revolution of i&Gft, when Lhe Japanese people began j n 
Earnest their rapid acqtli«Eion of western civilisation, Rome 
surprising changes in [lift national type have occurred, while in 
Cambodia the Europeans are sale to be in process of Btequiri ng 
1 he type and aspect of r.hc natives. It lisa been often asaenecj, 
although the evidence is not at all convincing, that in the 
pnesatt population of Now England there :s in piooess a 
Levers: oil to the type end aspect of the aborighid inhabitants. 

For LI. Delaunay (1 55. u. djj evolution is horning more 
nor less thin 'the nutrition 0; anatomical element*/ The 
anatomical and physiological dtflereAOea whi-th 'distinguish 
races, seaes, ages, constitutions, .-.ides of the body, etc/ and 
which 'assure the pre-eminence of the higher races over the 
• oweT, u'tlve jliuLii sen: over the female, of adu lts ovl-: cbudiew 
arid old punpls^ cf the HEncrng over the weak, of ihc riplit side 
ever the left,' arc, at birth, c mf or aLmu&t mi,’ hut in crease 
from yes: to year until the age ci about 4.5 it attained, then 
diminish marc and more after yc-. becoming again nlmcsa tiff 
or j lil ir. eld age, The race is thus COLupuaed of opposite 
biological groupe, vh. : — (1) The belter nourished., more 
vigorous, n* ok inteiiigent h mid? op of the strong (strong 
races* Strong :-&x, strong ages, strong confitiCutnori, Sitting 
aide')'" the week-e: (vreak races, weak set, weak ages, 
vest constitution, weak side)- These two groups axe mi Llcrl 
by individuals occupying iiitemtccliiry stages or keeping the. 
gcddtn aiunn between ihe higher Tuid over gToups — medium 
races, mediirn ages [adolescence, ripe pge), people of medium 
1 fiev. Sticuiif., i£gy, p, 363, 
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constitutions. Naturally Itie&fi ;u lasom ica-rjLiiy =iaic-irical difi'vi- 
ennes carry with tLie m certain pathological extremes. 

Food conditiona,. liO doubt, account in part fot ttic con- 
flicting statements of rraveLicrs concern log the physical condi- 
tion and appearance of savn^e peoples. Thus, as ,i sxsSilli cf 
the French scientific mission lo Cape norn, Vc kata: 'Tlid 
F ueglaiia are not Ihe ugly, ill-proportioned beings that travellers 
have represented '-hem to be. Like mosc short races, they Mf 
rather thick set, and the bead .ipo-ai i dispurtopurti Lsr. a-t« 3 y large. 
The question of nil tritbn has great importunes in relation to 
there external foriit, and natives who, in a state of semt-starva- 
lioft, bad a bra;’-, rapuLsiv* look, acquired surprising iiraue, Pnd 
aven bssuty of outline, after a period of pood feeding, This 
wnaespestflliy nutsd in the i'ucgi&ns, who -wear} lakcn to Par's.' 1 
The different between a l leAr^ year at>d a J fn.r' year with 
some primitive pecpt-Ss is sufficient in change then physical 
nppenranie mos: leraarkably. Dr Faint Baker oba cites, 
^TnicigLy: ^Savagcsj when iL-fed and living in utift YOU ta ble 
wndi Liens, may simulate the babies ci anthropoid^ and this 
has an cdiu ^:1 vpu" il ie=i 1 physical strict urir, ye L v.tx on that 
account shquldwe Inn readily accept their dose relationship ' 
{si, p. 319). 

Dr D- G. EjJnton, in his discussion pf Lite 'Variations in 
Llitr Hinuftn Sksicton and their Causey 1 asH^us Lc ’dtrhdem 
nutrition 1 a ™y extensive and important r&te in the protluCLinn 
of Such variations, among which he rrenistms dwarfed stature, 
true mkrttCepbaLy, spina &ijSdv, rUh«it l ih-dEvebpcd sternum, 
hones in the sutures of cranium and face, epnctnl bcnfiE, wormian 
bones, <?s$e, Im&, exostoses, etc. J le h olds, v.-i 1 ' 1 'R^r-ton (againEt 
Darwin), tllaL vacation is greater in wild than ir. domesticated 
animals, end w:tli Virchow that the 1 anomalies of the bony 
slrur:ijjc in man are constantly nnd markedly greater among 
uncivilised than among civilised, peoples, and consequently 
greater among iii>cie;;t races H an among those now living,' 
aeiicv'ng that L in man in inerenso in the suvisgc vtctc evidently 
depends upon LLnctiLations in Lbc ffiod iUppLy, and frequent 
changes and excessive Stress of mechanical function ns the 
prime factors' (fin, p. Regularity anc certenniy of lLis 

fond Supply were, as Morgan noted, niiglUy factors in lifting 
the early tribes of mr. : i in the scale of culture s the child, whose 
infancy made civilisation [jastih'.e, was especially favoured, 

1 JLificr. Anihivp . , V, p. fla- 
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nnd benefited ameng die primitive Atjiule end Semite by the 
dnraesticsttoci of animals and lh* cultivation of plants, through 
Lte introduction cs -.^hich lie ce&aed to be tiro grudged memner 
at the primitive able (4.33a, ?■ 25)- All Over the WD^Id la 
wish* {Lack, above all, of $siQUflti good things tu fcol), has, as 
l>r Jliin bon pomes- out, made itself felt rb a prime r'iiclor in, the 
causation o-l human variation. Tills is SO in Fnmce, where, 
according to CoELlg.i^oit, diminution of statute, In tertaiti dis- 
tricts, follows closely in its wake-, or in northern Europe, where, 
Virchow tells us, the dwarfish L*afJ 5 arc ' Kiwvir as 
■compared with their cousins, the Fin os , 1 or in. the Kalahari 
desert in South Africa, with its miserable Bushmen, of wh&ffi 
the shortest arc also tha mnse wretchedly nourished. Primi- 
tive man is twin-suBerer with the modern child from thi.s ill 
nutrition. To be able to eat all one wants ia by no means the 
endowment of nil tern human young at the present; time, very 
many of whom are decided!}' w:irse off under the rigiins or 
civilisation than when the command, ‘feed my lambs/ was first 
given out, and ni-an had made for himseLi a ' Mud flowing with 
milt and lionev , 1 To rhe effect of good food, mare even to 
that of fresh aii and change of environment, me to be attri- 
buted the betterment and improvement of thi.- physical condi- 
tion of child :cti brought about by the ! outings,' ‘ summer trips,' 
l va:at:en colonics/ etc., which, since the initiative- 01 " Pinto: 
Bier, of Zurich in ]£70 ; have Sprawl over oli the oomurifis of 
Europe, sd that ir. Den mark ‘ Winter curing! " even have been 
recently instituted, The general tendency i>r these 'outings,' 
the length of which raries from a few days or weeks 'to Bcnxil 
[UtMulfls, is, judging from the accounts and descriptions of 
Vatrentrapp and Bien and the more or Ilse sca r _tiircd but con- 
stantly increasing fugitive literature of the subject, to increase 
the weight a I' the- bays and pixls more and more frequently 
than ;heir statute, although the latter is very often notably 
nfl'ccled- Some uf the marked IzicrcnEe of weight in certain 
'outing?' has berm bt-lcl to foe due to the LittLs exercise 
indulged in by the children, but other statistics cnJ] this in 
question. Another thing noticed is the greater effect of r Out' 
mgs ’ in the country and n: ou mains as compared with I he so- 
called c town-col onies ' and * mdk-oatoniea,' although Cologne 
irt t 8 !i 6 sii&wed about tbc same sneranso Ln weight To? both 
town, and country L tdo-niti,' With some children no increase 
in weight or sit siMUte o™ld be noted, and a few even rje- 
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Cieused in v.*e’:gLi L, while others we je TTaid sick or not at all 
improved by the change. ti was also remarked, in same dnws, 
[hat aftet tlue return from the 'dating ' the ebs'dten gratv thure 
slowly, nr even decreased n lictk in wiigbi, which decretive, 
hnwtvsT. was usually soon made up for ft is quite evident 
that here, as in so nsimy Other cases, nc p&nauea for ftU has 
bcett found, and that ‘outings 1 do not, and pTobably never 
can, product the ssAnie result in nil children (57}, 

Dr Hnllickll f jafl, p. from a comparison pf the mcaE- 

uretnents of Worcester fMass.) school .children with those cf 
children or the Notv Vpik juvenile Asylum as In length of 
ttttnl; and nf lower limbs, comes to lire conclusion that ‘it is 
possible that It is in the lower cxtntm-ties wLcrii lies the pin- 
ci pal dcEcct in the growth of the badly- rra unshed children.' 
As :s well kno'.vn, the ! inter ! imhs of the Etew-ihom infant fire 
very short, and for Some time the II tabs grow proportionately 
more than the body, 1 the greatest length of th± lower limbs 
seeming to bn attained from the ilumenth :o the sjut&emh 
year.' and after tile fifteenth or slireeruh year and onward till 
the cessation of growth, ' the body siitnr.K to increase fli^iiliy 
in proportion to Lac lower ostremiLlcF, 1 the greater piaportionsJ 
growth of the latter having ccnicd 

The effect 0: fond and civil; nation Upon the gruwiny child 
of ull wees of men is evidently very marked, buE it is gomg 
tou fur to seek to septa all the differences of important* 
between the Times as oi’giiislly of nuti iiional fl: "gin., for the 
new social miNen or erviEtsatiort nr.d the social advances of the 
race century after ccntuiy must ac count fo: not a ftw of thase; 
— the d-scretise in the sire u: the jaws, etc., for example, heng 
as much due to social evci^ I) tcura as to nutritional,, and Else 
same thing lii^y be said <d oLber de|jarlures frosti the brute 
type which nuy be fami 4 in woman and '.be child, The 
European child represents, in Tact, a genial fan:: of Ihtf Mon 
goliati general type, whose chi Id likeness la many physical and 
mental c.sarF.cteitstics has long tucji recognised, For this 
reason the study of the development of Japanese chUdrcn 
who .no now being bruttglil mere and morn under the infln 
epee of Ri] T opean and American food and culture, is of the 
highest interest ag. is plao th^E, cf pritniiivt peoples, CftniiMe of 
assimilating in their own way mcne or less of out civilisation, 
such as the unspu'Ead Malays of the East Indies. If Lbs lade- 
IkiiopEin chile ;s physically but ,1 specialised farm of the 
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M-iDgcliim type, the bistoiy nT tliu ustienic Orient is of itic 
■rrcalsst importwuce to the Student of human cvoluttoh, 
n There setms lo be iiici^iaEi^iS justification for SQ'roe sach 
■via* as tli lit j?uat md 'Cftlcd, or A modified fontl OF it h lUOrt in 
lmmwray vith the doctrine of descent, and the significant 
relationship oF wo AUul and the chile is assuming more ftiid 
more i m portauce in interpretative P nthiwjalnfiy, Tk&H is deep 
truth in the words of Havelock Ellb: ' When vre have realised 
the position of ELIS child blreiftliCHi to evolution we c&n tuTre a 
obuier view es to the natural portico of WODiftP, She. bean 
the special characteifisticE, □; humanity in a llighw degree th;m 
,Ti±fi /os B.irdach Tiaintoti out) nnd ted uvolution ir. tlm matter 
Of hairiness (as JJaiwin, foliating Btirdach, pointed out), 
simply because she is oenret to tlhc child- Her conservatism 
is thus CO PI pens ted and justified liy the fact that she repre- 
sents, more r.cady Hum man, the human type to which man i; 
nupivJKl mating' (183, 0- jftsV The Study of primitive woman 
y" : rl of primitive children lias hardly yet begun. but vrhat little 
we liav: learned bids us hope fo: rtUid 1 - mote light open the 
problems discussed in these pitges from such OntxhnOEttd 
SCULZCS. 
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Tine study of the child began with the consider-af ion of the 
LueJitf&sSite&H of the- human infant and its Eignificauee, between 
the scats of tSi£ human being nl birth and his adult perfection 
there exists a wider ^ap than w be found :j* the ruse of any gf 
the Ic-v/er EiTiireiala, the prolonged iDEra-uterine life tclng euc- 
ceftded hy a period in which the child is able to survive 
only thrnngh the sociality of timse who form his immediate 
cfmftmojent, The reason for this 1 pTolOnjjiition of human 
irtTftrtCJf 1 in the Ovuliit-iurary process baa bfccn made dear by 
Flstcj it is N.ieph'b device to ensme the MciflJity of the race. 
The helplessness of the child was Lic:e=sary to bring f.bouc tba 
helpfulness of ipfliilc-nd The gessf soda! virtues thiit .now 
distinguish men weia bcm of the need for t suing litre of Ids 
nflsorny unable to help 1 1. self, The prolongation of the 
infantile period provided AH epoch Of plasticity and educability 
during which the lacB-acquisiLion.- could he Lrunsferted to 
the individual | jmd the fences c? heredity, in so fat as tooL 
is possible, directed and tnOMklfcd alter the wisest fashion. IS 
Nature had brought men and women Into the world adults, 
drcndy gt&wi up, the Intel %«!£» of the rata must have 
liijf-n vastly Jes?. than it is nowu Rousseau goes too far, perhaps, 
when he declares that, under such cnnditiftns, human he nig* 
would have been 'perfect imbeciles,' but :t is evid-sit that 
through being a Child, by fclu- gro^rii, -process, by the devclop- 
inoLit q: tu£. nwu faculties from wealing to stiength, from 
uselessness ra expertness, man has came to be man. The 
hdpleSSnWJ of irtfar-ty, r.gajn, '« Nature's pledge :h.-f run r.'s 



great brain-power — for he has advanced in intelligence more 
than m any other wey— ahull not serve for his undoing or work 
to bis butt before he reaches manhood with ite tnmtntftrflble 
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social and cosmic rtttmifltS- His comparatively wiriess infancy 
loro shadows tlie intellect eulrty of his. later years. The moment 
N;iture decided I bet, with man, rbc straggle far existence 
wje LsI Li maJtcly to be altruistic* rathci Lfinh ngtiiah, fjhe Wits 
breed to mats man w^k Ell Ord^r to ensure his Later sLretigth 
La the right direction. 

With Lite advance of cLviJisaiion and social evolution the 
' infancy ’ of man has been prolonged so o s (0 include nl] 
Lhe years of idole^er.r^ and youth, poetically all the Emulators 
|}*rl odi of life. — which is made use or to nurture and to school 
ilia mdividool — so that in the highest cLvi iscd comm unities the 
thirtieth year often tepatteilts the time at which the man 
hfls finished irinu some animals accomplish iu nj many days or 
even hcuu, to say nothing of those whose instincts are almost 
ready for use at birth. 

To leave the child absolutely helpless during ill the period 
of infancy, and lo bring hint mm manhood by a pedden Wfllung 
up which should shcci him into sense anti into wisdom, is 
hardly Nature's way- 'I 'he piny fulness of young animals and of 
the young hnir.iiti being iutve been commented upon by nliiiust 
all jrhilosfihars, oneianc and modern. For a long rime the 
exuberance of play seemed of itse-if to account for its existence ; 
it wflii surp'us energy, tubing non here ami there fin rcscberic 
form and chnigipg eroy arid anon tenrb The relation of play 
to the various arts and activities nf human soda? lire s?ema 
Only icC&iitiy to have received Its true Interpretation. When 
Professor Gnoos says. eEdgratimatitsLIy. (but £ tk« nnimni (or 
the child) doss not pLuy because he is young* but has -1 period 
cf youth because he must play*' he comes very near the root of 
the whole matter, Fifty, nt teMt, 1 the very csistcnce of youth 
is due Ig the neMssity cor play, 1 Youth w?ts fumbbed to 
the animal in the natural order of things for the purposn 
of enabling him, when they made tlieir presence fair* to use ai:(l 
to council the great mass of initaJfl instinct* which he inherits as 
a member of a race or apiciea with r. long ana voried past, In 
n word, animals; and man more especially, pos<i£a9 ymrtb 
because the creation of $m find efviLisitian was a ne-cesdty 
— and these had tn he fashioned from instincts through the 
transforming pemer of play. A safe and considerate use of tlic 
Kiftit iute-JlfscLuitli-y c>r die human adult was secured hy nuking 
a considerable portion of his emiy Life physically and even 
rrentully helpless* and in like manner the morality and the 
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cUlUlre Of the a(lu]: was enscrtd by Lbe invention of a playing 
childhood- Civilisation la a result. of msn J s having been young ; 
play ha? Jsid the foundations of culture by oreaniEdrg Ms 
mstinct-E and busying them in ways that icil for tbs foliate 
of n un. Play extends its influence uvct everything in child- 
hood, and far the child everything can be the subject of 
play. 

Exactly where p.ay leaves c-JT and wort begins is a mod 
question, for there is always work in play and play in wort- 
There is something in the vi-sw that play and ivo-ik represent in 
general the chief distinction Ltetwean I he life of the primitive 
man and that of the rivilLwrl, bat this- point has been made too 
much of. HeiPj again, the gcuius approaches the cbild, for 
with him it is extremely difficult to distihgolah wort from 
pUy: indeed, the. highest forms OF work known to man, at 
exhibited 1h the scientist, the poet, the orator, the artist, lie 
very close to the play of the cbild. I be intimate uOntieCtlov 
even now existing between tli* plays and games of children and 
the vuricua forms of 'TOrk 9tili Current or known from tha past 
have furnished suggestions which have been utilised by 
educators in many lands, seme uf ’.vaum hive endeavoured, by 
the establishment of plcy-gtcands, or play-aebools, to educate 
Children along thi liners of Lbeii natural Bent and disposition, 
seeing in play, as F-oebcl did, * the germinal leases' uf later 
life, 33 at piny, the chi d's activity, Irfce the utter helplessnejs or 
Mrly infftBCj 1 , his seeming rest, may not be too Freely tampered 
with. A fflinfroum of wise, directive interference, with a 
maximum of wiser, sympathetic encouragement, even with 
participation, fit trrntS, 1* foe SO^esl policy- If the teacher can 
ever be a child with the child, be or she can do sc judiciously 
bore, Hut never must the noivtii and the genius <V child play 
be tco socn changed to the mete copy or adult word and 
deed. 

The study of the resemblances of the Jrtmog and of tll-sdr 
genius has taught us hew Nature seeroS to foreshadow her 
triumphs, and bow, by the unity of the young, sho cuahlcs 
os to establish the Ices apparent and lev; i r ■ ■- i-r'.vs unity 
of the adolt and the ogedL From the rtJSettiblanMS ua children 
all over the globe among tkevoridtlfJ races of men vt can argue 
the general physical umty cr the human sspccL-ra ns vrell as 
the get’.Eral psychical unity of mankind- And when W$ leave 
man, it is the young ape, and not Hie adult stmiaji, that boats 
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the agates'. likeness to bin ; the immense difference in B 0 c[fl,Hty 5 
which, the possession tif the erect position vir-tli its amplitude of 
ditiJHJifami did? to development, lend the piglpngatinn of 
haaein io fancy, hive rciadc possible, accounting for a vase 
amount of difcieuoc' between the aged human and the aged 
gimUiL 

The cow [unison of yotihff Unman being with the ycreug 
gorrlte, and 0- r the adutts cT these rads? with tads othefi 
oiturriphEics in ■he best luanncr possible the rtiis of intelligence 
and sociality in the Evolution of human ktitd. With the ^orilia, 
the necessity to? the production and maintenance of J an 
eflecthc fighting appatatca’ subordinated the genet*] alrticUiTol 
features to that end, ar.d we have, as a result, huge jaws, large 
teeth, an(l ft pCndsrOuS shull well maitad with ndges tor the 
infill- (inn of SL/caig musclM, In mu*, the necessity tor the 
building and casiLLisisaiioc or a capacious bruin-case sub- 
ordinated all structural featuies of the stall to that end, and ^e 
have imndeT jaws anti teeth, ■wzaitEr inusdus and attachments, 
and a lighter, smoothest, fineMVuJl- With the gO-rillii the bead 
had to win its way by btdte stosrigth, in m-ftn by usteJlijjpSnue — 
and with iutelligcncE came, intervatie, beauty. 

The dim iwopbety wen in the -skuLL c; the young gorilla. 
Who sserr.s striving hard to be human, -s realised in mail, 
and the face bccouieH IxinuOfnl. This t ortF.rii i \£ ji nd beautify- 
ing of I he human shell ar.d ch^ human countenance, upon 
which FapillaniU 1 m dw^jf, is one of line mort remarkable 
evidences nr the effects o; social evolution upon miln. Clui- 
sider«Lu-i$ of food, ns Papillae It says, car.nat fnli} account tor 
ihsse changes, for assuredly the European peasant of the 
Siicdlc Ages Toned tint much better than tbs nc^ro ; cor arc 
I hey necessarily the result of giowtb in intelligence, tor : to this 
day r a very high intelligence may still bo found allied with the 
physical signs of the brute, The ctimige of the aauyglc for 
cidstence train an indntiduai tn a social ore is their mum 
evolution*! sOUKt, Ju;S as the moth or sheltered her child 
tieiljfc birch, delaying his Entrance into the world until lie 
wbs e ra: more prepared to: it, so, in the process of the uges, 
the social ititiitn h-as nonce to he tor the human being in 
che liter stages ffF hii dtvd&pmcBt a sort of praieciive er,v elope, 
uLlowiog turn to dispesisj: with die rutiirsl physical arms and 
dofenCcit with which Iris rcir.nLe anCtstuTK wM. Che battles of 
then day. Tire hemitifyir.j of She human face, in. pfiitxnlaT^ 
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eran contact Edone wUli -civilisaikiJL, as ifritsch has ttOledt 
sccuis to give a touch of it to the amfit child — shows bow the 
snci&l mihicn has . b?cn able to In odi fy profoundly some o£ 
tire most masked characteristics of the ppecutsoru q- man. Tha 
beauty we Hu me times s-re in very young children, their gen in 5 
(so niten wrongly thought to b£ mete pmEoflityJk which 
often th: adult, who in etging; falls from the ideals of thiaOhond, 
rebuna, and tht practical unity of childhood geneTAlly among all 
faces of men, represent Ka tare’s effort to “^tl the Individual 
with (is fait a premise as she- 4 id the nee, when the (tet infant 
simian, who was destined La Ian a man, fnreshaflowed Uvt 
human rate Lo be- 

That men, aa they mature, do not fulfil perfectly Lhe ritli 
promise with which childhood begins, that geniuses jtc still 
yery ma, that old iig£ is often useless both to r ;he individual 
and to the tiffl, is lo a gLdt extent the fault of anxiety itscla, 
whiuh ImS not ye: learned the url of' (leva Loping the individual 
from ipJatncr Gn'iTuni in Such rabid an that he remains ft child 
while childinad lasts without failing Id he ii matt wllSh man- 
hood corner, nor yet accomplished the lfJh of = lowing Lac 
genius m he 1 bom and made--' H-.inati social r.r.d educational 
institutions must slowly Hermits The power of strengthening 
manhood an-.i rejuvenating eld eye rom the fountains or cih sLlI- 
hnnd, Of fertilising the Sahara of the ' 4 ge ole tetour J with the 
™-s oF f green old 0.15c, ‘ of recoyering lar the racr the |dldfrn 
age of old a 15c which the hurry sad bustle of modern civil isa- 
tton with its attendant evils so oFttn fails to utfiiae- 

In ft senae > genius itself is only prolong-cd infancy, and as 
such is Dci-feclty normal,, and :u no way a uouro ds, 1 malady, 
iomet'n ijipj Lihnorn-il pi? a. iccrety ha* open so busy with the 
child, the general genius* that if has not yet Jaunt: irays iud 
means ftjr the rij-liL growth and perfection of the a iJ-iiIl tndi- 
yiduaj genius. But his. childJikenesS assures him tha ultimate 
care and protection of that SflUftft power which has shnpi-d in a 
cerULhi siiuilitLide vroni&n ■nd the child, anti is even nOw seek- 
ing to shape hint after the manner of both of ihesn. Mature, 
in fact, si&iirs 10 hams made woman somewhat like the child 
in Wcr Lhat, jn growing up, man might not depart too far 
from the anginal martcL But it is in large part through the 
preservation and further dev^Opflrent of the rcscmbl-nates of 
the ycung Lhat the highest human likenesses sr-d affinities ire 
secured ^liather the parent strives to be like the bade than 
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the i»be to- be like J .hu parent, 'live things of:cn hut dimly 
forMhodowed in tie fihiiii seam to be tlioMi winch will one day 
be the mo it valued possession of the mce- 

T';S verier and mauifnldness of childhood and ins pheno- 
mena, the perods into which hutnin life seams naturally to 
m, The ebbs and flows of growth and enuTgy in the betty 
and Its memtrti?, the siinultruniity, temporaL diversity, periodi- 
city, ovc: ii .iifMis fecapiluiadcns, avcJappLngs, etc., of physical, 
mental and ra.o::J development, in the dtfld especially, have 
artra-ctad Lie attention of ali studi:j:ls if human lire and its 
expressive product*- 

Tre 1 -Jigi¥- of man , 3 Lhc epochs mticsible in tho origin and 
grtin-th in the individual of aCmritic cbamCfertstiCSj SinEttOmic;]] 
and pliydolagical peculiarities; "critical perieds^ physical and 
intellectual; epochal development n£ senses, of in nonage, 
e»i:. ■ periodicity and ■ epuchism in the giawth nr ebe sense of 
selF, of character, of emodiwite^E, of psychic activities in general 
and in particular, of scciiiLtjv nf religiosity, uf morality, of the 
variant artistic activities, el*, furnish a multitude or facet, 
many of w::iri: ; getjnurigly, cannot receive tbeir interpietaJcHj 
except upon the theory that they nrprratnit things once Em- 
pnrtnnt, useful, necessary to, ut 1 elm rECtierLsfj'' of, the rutc- 
ancestry of the individual-, in wboiti they ore repeated more, 
or less completely, 

The co-cc.ilad 'recapitulation theory, h which many scientists, 
though not alt, hold J .o be a. nftCfiStary part Ut" the greater 
doctrine of evolution, ia now interpreted to nr.em that Lho 
individual repeats mere or lesE distinctly the chief stages, 
phyEic.lL and mental, whir-h the ntCc has passed through before 
him- Embryonal dcvelojpftteiifc was, ess Professor Minot hss 
sbpwp, only possible wicb the appearance nf ill? larftC y^ll, the 
further growth of which practically abolished larval develop- 
ment as & 'uniter factor in evOilitiDri- With the advent of the 
burn an female, futeber development of the embryo in the 
womb occurred, and with the coming of che soda! riii/im of 
humanity, a sort of ‘sttOnd mother,' lime was gpiued For juS'- 
Slteh a repetitive process as the recapitulation theory implies. 
Just now, however, Nature seems struggling with.E-M problem 
now, by 'short cuts,* abridgmetns , 3 Tcjesca-picgs,' etc., to reduce 
Lhe repetition tc it cnipimum^ber ultimate object, perhaps, 
being to render (lie mental and moral reeapituiadon s: li'Lli 
discernible in the child ns is nt present the physical. And the 
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Libber culture with which the child,, eie compared with Lhc 
savage and the young animal, finds hlcCUBlf semroooded, is a 
disLinet aid La her in tbia fiflfort- Thai postnatal recapdtiiladDn 
seams bound to he less und leas necessary wLLh. the evolution 
ut' biigliCr forms of culture and enlightenment. That Nntore 
devised the recapitulation process in ord£T to gain time for 
the phenomena connEoted with the production and expio'.ta- 
tma of man is only half an explanation at oust. 

An eai jiftf form of the recapitulatiein theory — die l llifrW wr* 
a parallelism between the way in. which the individual attained 
odtoTC and that in which the race had done sn — dating bock to 
Rousseau ut least, was fisnher extended by Later educational 
philosophers to mean that the Efl-csIJrd ‘ b uhure-spscite " in the 
history of the tfloe went repeated in the history of the .ndi- 
vidjual, aview mail* m cell ofhythe modern school of Heibartfan s, 
Tiic boss scientific investigations, both o: tits ch ild and 0 h£ 
various rttoCs of men, have shown how difficult ifie establish- 
ment and rtelijnitalion oF inch * epochs ' ore, and to how great 
an extent they are subject to tltc creative^ destructive knb 
trensfcnaklng influences of cmmic SUM] social environment^ 
incidents Of progress, national and individual history, etc. 
The consistent evolution of s child through these 1 stages 1 be 
1 epochs 1 is ns hare to verify fts is chis: of e rate. Nevertheless, 
the lines of advancement of mankind in general do sucm Lc be 
paralleled in the development of the child, ir outline at least, 
though exactness here is out of question- The power of sseiylelio- 
ment tosjiape humanity, irrespective of the 1 necesmiv 1 forTccap- 
ilulatioit, has not been taken into luil ur Count by the CrttnSpie 
advocates of ihe 1 cotLurc epoth 1 theory. Add Nature ssetni 
even now cndcuvo-.inng m mate cho 1 recapitulation 3 less and 
Lets in Lhe mental, as she has already dor.i in the physical, 
world. The development io man of individuality and chsiacter 
to un Latent unknown ill Ihe animal sweiea beneath him i.= an 
jen^rtant factor working to this end. Indeed, as the higher 
and more esantLally (uimSn fruits of a merttal and moral order 
permit with increasing stability the formation of character and 
its utilisation in the evolutionary process, such recRpiltfnliuUi 
as now exists is bound, tike the sUujsgle T?r existence, to be 
ptoiourcdly modified, if not practically abolished. The child 
of to-day com^s into coatacc with almost every epoch of the 
past history of his race, such is ihe MnStUutlQit of the social 
classes of our grsaf modern communities, and the variety and 
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cocip'ljtiEtjr of thedi rmltmc, ant] being culture-bearer bimseir, 
it i- 1 : nut absolutely necesBiiry that lie should be a noTuadt a 
fisher, a bunte?., a E&vag^ M udl of ail they? Stages survives 
in the people about him, and by imitation be can acquits* 
perhaps, jJL that is rwily needed. Moreover, the progre® of 
the individual, li'Ke that of the lace, is u=ver reaLly in a straight 
Jiist The rhythmic phenomena, thereFore, oF individual and 
racial development see perhaps just as important as the re- 
Cflpitulury, ant] with these arc associated the r critical period s, 1 
1 crisis, ■ of Life The- parallelisms and, interactions oF 
physical and mental growth and activity, the periodicities of 
growth and rest, nf union eulJ reaction, productivity mid 
receptivity, cicnltstion nnd depression, intellectual find bodily 
cfflcrcisE, the variations, ebbing and HowLigs that seerti to 
oharnctfirisc every Ofgiti oF Lhe body «rtd every activity jiud 
function of every organ, the seeming dualisms, oppositions, 
multiple peniCnalitLes, Lbe ditsun and divergencies due to 
cosmic influences, and the evci-cbangiug environment the 
flashings dF genius that alternate with dulncag all these., 
to say □□thing of the multitude of like phenomena upon 
which the school impinges, might justify the opinion of these 
who declare tlmt Lhfi child dOea rfipftat all that the race has 
experienced before him, hut they will, doubtless, moatdf lliem 
at lernt, Find other and more satisfactory flspSanatiOnS, 

Mote tud more, aa we study the child, we perceive the 
truth of Lander's wise obacrvariaii : 1 In every chiLd there ere 
many chrLdrcn, but criming forth year after year, each some- 
what Lb. 1 and somewhat varying.' And. even in old age, the 
"second childhood 3 of man, os it 3toa been for centuries termed, 
I afire is something of this: inanifnidness and variety. All is not 
waste that is old, anti a erne ‘second childhood, J possessing 
many of the best things oF the hta; can often he discerned in 
the : green old age,' the oaris of the desert cd tsfexr. There 
is evolution amid involution, n purring glory like that oF the 
setting son. Natnire, indeed, would, appear to he busying hei- 
selF with the creation between adult age and death of an epoch 
which shall be cjjnaciomly advantageous id ll re me? as the first 
ehlldhciDd Las been unconsciously. Some time, with the, in- 
crease of health, peace and the essentially biiman .social COn 
divinns, and the abolition of the destrurtive and degeiicralT'e 
factors of modern clviliiatlan, enough of cbe euargyj variety 
sad anau ifoldrifiss of the R5TSI obildhood of the individual may 
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lie preserved Lc rH-creatc 1 accord childhood 'and etf lend 'giee.ii 
nld ^gt' is beneficially avid as sdvaotttgiiOUEly to mankind as 
the proIoLijjsiion oF human infancy, 

In oai ' MStsideraiion of Language which has been enkud 
the fnSl of human arts, we found sitaat ths dtvtilaptiwnt at' the 
individual or.ri thftt of the race seemed to coincide in many 
points oi a ^^nOral character, Sign language, the pieduoessni' 
or spoken language, is of great importance both in Ibe aid}' 
history of ihe" individual and in that of the TUCe, foi while 
with his voice nimi tv as able tD imitate touiida in natme and 
the utterances of his ftllnW-berrigs, of animals, etc., tht em- 
ployment pf nasturc made it possible to 'imitate' and lo 
ifldicatd movement, form, place, diC, d^rectimij disunite, 
action, and n variety oF Otf-fer rhisigs. Indeed h tlie very 
development of gostui* ILS an art may hove been ihc cause of 
the l&PiTatd growl h nf oral speech. I ho stray of the ohiLti and 
the story of the race both seem .o furnish proof of tliis- 
NtiteworLby, ft.-.ik - is peihap a geut-ral -.:.-.vn '4;:i i::: 
ligii-Jiiijjna.ge all *vei the globe., are :hs frequent divergences 
and diEsimilitritifiS in the signs nMCl by primitive paoptos of 
apparently equal grades of iiultuto, together _ with the soiuc- 
wliat Its remarkable differences between individual children, 
even ill the same household, Whin primitive man and Lhe 
child abandon gesLime for spoken Language, it is becaus® Hue 
letter nifnrds a means u- r expressing with Ipss cfTort n greater 
number of mew thoughts and fadings. A higher Form of the 
same change it sten when tht gembx adopts a spaciai form oF 
language, such aj. poetry, for etampks to snprcE hss dmvighCB 
and ideals. 

Wit! i respe ct to onornatajXSift, rtsdoplkf-'lan, usa a: voivcts 
uno consonants, wOrd-itiveh'-ion, syntax, use of tho parts oF 
snoccli, order of vvurds, com pound words, stennatoEngy, namc- 
giving, folk-lore of the word, etc,, many pftmLld futt-T- emi he 
noted in. the kmguags of the savage and ha rival Ian and that of 
the child. But her*, again, there aie great individual diiTci- 
cnces, and great (fUTerenffis between the various primitive races, 
W| 1 1: i in.: child — the impinging upon him of the parental and 
family environraiEit may Account foi it in part— both ciiuLna- 
topocia and rednollcaficni (and the su»c thing may be said of 
not s few other lihguistic peculiarities} are loss of an. art ihnri 
they are with die savage, and form much l&s$ 3 igwi beam. ractpi's 
in the development of speech- With primitive inun tl:« gunius 
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of the langUf^e t}f each LjI L>&. is permitted to exercise ite id- 
fhsSnce utxru lb* onomatopoeic Ann reduplicative elci&fints in 
r-i“ ■. :ir/- i :m ■■■, ".v i i .1 : : v. i : 1 1 ihe ehilrl iiiti:: op| urlvilj for tut b 
action occurs. The child is,, early in life, furnished with 
SO much that he -can imitate, or reproduce in wum-down or 
S Li ri : iunitl fashion*, that he is not caLlsd upon to exert himself 
nearly 4s much AS are the earliest possessors of savage or 
ExsrharOiiS speech. The onomatopoeic theory of the origin of 
human Language gains much more evidence of its nneba hi; ity 
From (he consideration nf the speech of primitive peoples than 
Frt> ui die study of the language of children, On the. other 
hand, theories of the development of human, language from 
an original speech, of vowels or of certain conscnants and 
vowels rind more data to substantiate them hi the language of 
children than in LhaL of primitive peoples. Theories about 
the ‘roots’ or language Teatly ui^ct with, little success frem the 
considoi alien cl either. The sentence - ord of Lhe child and 
tb c sentence-word of th-e. American Indian ere two very 
different things, and not a few Languages of primitive peoples 
seem to show very few even general lescmt lances to child' 
spiiccci The interchanges c.^^atinjo; between certain ccnsnn- 
nnts appear to hr a merited tcauuri of many primitive tongues 
and of I he language Ol very many children, while the vowels 
Sbstti often much less signi Scant with the latter than whh the 
former. The grenl versaeffity of primitive races and of 
children in the Jefttnio£ of l&mprajra faren 'cligba* do not 
present Wrious tlifTwiihies) is noted ad over the globe, and 
there dots nor ftxiit, apparently, aov Lang^iiOR which it is not 
possible for the Chitdirert Of fitly ether pccolc :o acquire if the 
beginning J3 made sooh ^neiiigh- 

The 1 original ' Languages tif children, of few of which even 
iro perfect records are esrasit, offer a very interesting field for 
rj.jm par stive research, and it is these inrfbret ferns of epcccb, 
w bich at puberty often revive again, tliat may best be studied 
iii relation to the primitive totqjucs of tbc-rara — these Languages 
that 50(1 (he child's speecli and not wr language, what he 
creates, “OL what we impose upon, him, These original 
lam^uagss, as Mr Kale has shown, ett&Lbit great individual 
differences-- one resembling Malay, an other Cbincre, another 
Hebrew— in general MnsLitution. Here, Hr Hale tells. Lies 
tiie explanation of the diversity cf human n n^my, -origin- 
ttttng in the perpetuation of lirguistic v*mtf*na doe £o the 
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ludguage-instirtct of children, There is much w» he said iu 
favour Of this view that among ravage peoples Engcistic 
dignities are, to a Urge extern ai Ltaat, the creations of 
children, w.oich the uv*t-indulgimoc of parents, their favour or 
their mental indolence, aids in perpetuating (uid it has received 
line adherence- of many distinguished authorities. Less im- 
portant for compaTutEve purpose! ore che so-called 'secret 
W.gOPges’ of child re-, the great aid licialiiy of which i# often 
redeemed at kitP intervals by an original word Or linguistic 
CfwrCrivaoee which bongs them into I lie range of primitive 
speech. 

In word-meanings and the iotBipmEalion of word*, the 
Creation of new words on the spot, etc-, the ravage and the 
child oFtcn reMm.ble er.e another Vf-iy closely, ns we have seen 
From lb* 00 m pari son of tire vocaholaiies of children and those 
fl-J 1 primitive peoples- And both of them resemble in these 
rttspeccs the old dictiorwy-mokers of Our civilised Ta^cs. lire 
confusion of the name and the chins?;, the bcLicf la tlie real 
cilstcnCe of the word, AtO,, are common alike to she child, the 
sStviigO, and rive ignorant peasant, with all of whom often the 
Object is eorrestly named in ilieir 0 *m spserih only, ar.d a 
dringr cf ntWflS really entails dll alteration in the thing itselJ- 

As CO vocabulary, both the chi id and the atirnge have 
■ :,u-r«:l dom undeF-eStimntiort. Careful investigation's of Lhe 
number of words in primitFre speech and in the language “f 
children, while revealing nOSfchle individual and trinnl diUcr- 
ences, bare resuJEcrl in the overthrow of lire views of WftH 
bfiilScr cod either DuLhouticB. who resigned to the Savage and 
the child vocabularies very much leAS in extent than they 
raJly pressed. The evidence on this point seems now b 
iluhUahle. Those who emphasise tun phenomena of involution 
tn men have seen in the language of the insane, the mentally 
escited, llKBC ariffmue from RJlluisia atld kindred speech 
disturbances, in the progressive disappearance of speech in the 
individual 1 a parallel {inversely) with ;ts development in the 
normal child. A narallej with the sftvage jiLso lias, been 
instituted, here. It must be said, however, that these c in- 
verre 1 parallels fuc hardly so well subs-aaitiated as its seme 
X those concerning the tidliluI growth ar:d development of 
anguage in iho child and the ra.ee. 

Oljsei-vation cf the didhrenoes between oral and wriiLen 
;peech (drawing is an early form of the latter) in tire develop- 
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(Htn L nF [he individual and of the race would seem to indicate 
tlrer tbue forni^f, which, span from ;di other ttmS.idftrfittGflS, in 
in its varied Forms ctyinj, shouting, sltifliiig, etc.) a 

healthy cscrcisc, should, in the home arid in the school, be 
given a considerable rlcvc Lcpmenl before ike la:tcT is attempted 
—dm teaching or Trading ur-d wriciitg being postponed to 
stonewheie oboCt she tenth vest?, when the _ physical _ and 
reieiitai faculties erf Urn individual arc Ln * Widiiioia justifying 
the attempt loaocuirethfl Eater art- The eat and tongue: cl 
tlic child, as was the caso whir the race* should be given 
agind dca! of emidse and training before tile serfdom of tiro 
eye and the hand to the alphabet* the tx-py’lxmh and the 
dictionary begins, More than One language con readily be 
acquired by tha child before reading and writing are entered 
'ipoiij fat there '.'ere polyglots among primitive peoples before 
any alphabet Qt hieroglyphic system had been hern. Tires# 
views are further emphasised by the fact of the difficulties; 
besetting the child who fe beginning to compose in writing, as 
the IctSSra or high school miplis and there themes a btlridatitly 
eneirpliTy. 

Music, in ionic form Or Other, is known. to all the ciibse of 
mankind, «n(L if we believe Major Fourell* its growth in the 
individual is parallel wiLh its growth in the root, Ftom til* 
dr. Lce, earliest r-f the -Esthetic arts, w(B hoifl the axicnAie:: of 
rhythm j. when puetry entne melody was developed j from the 
necessities of the drama gtamr up harmeny, wild* the rcvelu- 
tioni of scientific knowledge mad* harmony pen [frit Music 
itself was created "when the rhythm of motion became the 
i-hyfchra (rf einotion.'' Tne characteristic dances of savage 
and barbarous peoples (not thd: iutcr nrar-dsnees} me of a 
merry, rollicking sort anti find thfrir parallel In the ring-games 
and ocher dqfie&plays r>r the children of tuoderh civilised 
parents, as Mr NevreiJ, Mis Comma and atticm have shown, 
The refrains unci 6011(56 connected with these gabies a' so 
Ttvfflt! rsse-aihlanees between the savage and the child. 
Froiu noneejiFC-i drains both rise to- the dignity of LiisSHL-ical 
end epic tciec — and (ho dance has become a poem. In 
singing* it lahou.1: in the. fields, on historical occwdonsj at 
religious and nthar ftamals, harmony mows ou: of the grouping 
of voices* and the dramatised myths of primitive peoples 
possess a fori n:" i.irtftiup with (lie song^umejs of chilcrer:. 
Science gives the final touch by making possible numbers of 
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sweet instruments sod tbfi training -is expert voices, and the 
simple, crgina] tiiue of tl» 1 ri^-mxjund^nMj ' 1 becomes a 
symphony, arid Sts accompaniment. a aahLitpe paem. 

Bvql only is music caramon to kLj races or man, but in enca 
particular race line individual muse often be very id.i o^io not 
ta evince at some time r. liking for, jin interest in, MWe sort or 
music. But Among normal :ndiaidual% even in childhood, as 
tuflOllgr the human "aces, tea differeL’.CES in appredanan of and 
ability in music arc often enormous,, while I he clfectr- of 
tba varioug scuta of uidsid exhibit equally geest rftCiuL and 
individual divergences. The power of music: as a therapeutic 
method, as act aid to toil, and ay a social facto] 1 , is noted among 
all peoples, and ia especially marked wish some of the ' lower 1 
races and with. many children, The effects of moodi r season, 
chmactcrp tem perament, ott-, upon musical ability (racial and 
individual) ought ta receive attentian in modern musical 
education. which has so often, through the oj tificin lilies o J rending 
music killed the older Eorvg-Spirit, Hare, as with language the 
record of the tobgue and the caj ought ta come Erst. Ike 
child may very well retrace the history af Lt.c race hero and 
he schooled by his mvu tca-darioiml games swid toe MtostUig* 
whose music and whose poelic content lie neat the emotions 
of his own soul. Like music, something of a coalman 
Bathetic insUact ssems '.a belong ta all the human race, 
Ths child is one with the suvHge irt picking up the pebble 
from chc beach or the h-right feather from cha ground 
'l'hr prevalence oF die elementary forms of die chief aesthetic 
arts in childhood and early manhood is much greater than is 
cam manly beLieved — rhyming, ehantbiy;, drawing, pflitlllng, 
story-tclhngi etc- fio, loo, with the 1 mania for ■grtiani'aatatiaiL . 1 
from whatever cuLise It flfiay have arisen j cbe race, like rhe 
rie^;o bay, as Ml Bates observed. was ones content: tc go 
bnnefoa: but was ‘ suffering lor a brcnst-pEn, 1, Or some other 
ornament, The crcthctic sense of ko^o of the lowest races of 
man has i?Mn underestimated by stPOat acLhnnties, jusc as 
Ptnii has underestimated that of children. The love of 
flovr-ei-s exhibited by souie Polynesian and American Indian, 
peoples is, indeed, very diiSdlike, Tbs ability of tbe chill 
and of primitive man to judge the beauty oF the human 
countenance has also been rated too Law, 

BtLwEeu the curliest known art of Hum and ll'.a art of 
children rnttry ir.tcr-Elinij resemblances havebefeJi noted by tbe 
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numerous AUthorH*? wh* h of llite years, have Studied this 
subject. BoCiaceia, in the Befit makes ScaM compare 
the failures Of the. Iconic:, who 'were formal when Nature 
was in her infancy, and before she wjis perfect at her work/ za 
^ what children male a when I hey hrsC learn .iu draw,' and rhiE 
comparison lias been much elaborated since Ms day. in 
general, white the drawings of primitive peou.frS m* often, by 
na*u;i of the developed adult hand and use prefer oteeivation- 
gift, much better than Lbose of civilised children, t heir 
iDOdeilings and sculptures are often hy no means so superior. 
The Child and the EutgS both err most frequently in the 
sena: nf proportion ; the Kootenay Indian draws ft mouse as 
big ns a buflalu. a wo-lt h* irnrill as a cat f just as the cld-d does, 
bat with both the size of the material upon which the drawing 
is to be made, the n attire of the drawing inSUbW-eos and the 
customary idea fif nniiital-chsiactei have sometimes Xo ha 
taken inro mXOupt. Socie savage^ alsoy like some children, 
esem jtiiciianire-mLiided, others gross iri is ideti- Fn the art of 
snvugsi 'here is Otteii more ‘an striving 10 Lie ert^' while with 
cbildrrjr. it is lie- so much a tmestiiin of reproducing the man, 
aciiiiftl, house, sic., artistically us if b of describing them as 
they remember them. Children, more thou savage^ arc in- 
fluenced hy the accidents and i-ciutLUs C-f the circumstances 
under which then drawing is eitScuUMl. They will dot a horse 
all aver to show that :t was Sneering, or continue to draw 
every horse for a week ct mOrfc Ju3C as they saw it when niSt 
observed. The influence nf civilised environment also creates 
a difference in the child sS compared with the savage. The 
drawings of a bnmei-mce fliuat inevitably diflcr in many respects 
frmn those of A child itl one r>r our "great cities. Is map be, as 
GrOsSS hoUls, that Llie arL of children is characteristically 
symbolic lathe? Lhan natural, and that the tendency to 
eai'icaLuTE, while. greater among savages than commonly 
thought to he tb.5 case, :s less than among children in their 
epoch nf productive and creative nit. Children ana primitive 
man possess isi common a keen love'fui the portrayal of 
animals (life and nrotidn especially attracting thorn), find agree 
also in 4 common neglect of plant-life. The child, tepeOuJly, 
is in love with the human form \ as Riser says, he 'begins 
where. God lofe off, 1 with Llio highest form in creation. 

Thu great artistic skill of the men of the river-drift period 
in prehistoric Fmoceb due, no doubt, as Grosse bolds, to 'the 
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]i;uLci::!:-iiiip cif obscrvaLia n-gifE anrt manual detterity. 1 5n 
alfia aL ths- pETiotl of the highest development of painting; and 
acalpturo in Italy, die great urtiits spent their apprenticeship 
in the wcjrjihops of gold+Urdhs Slid in utJi^r industries -n-hore 
manual dexterity _ was tn L>a acquired . The Mistake of 
education to-day lifis in ranking manual training a fetish jdfA is, 
instead of following li-il; m.os-ordcT end ktring it rirmnUJ}' 
precede ar-d prepare feu lire Iriglutr hfctiiicnitt of the painter 
and scelptor. J usi as the aeiuaUy-preeocioua individual really 
discounts boforelinnd ail the pleasures and interests of man- 
hood and womanhood, £0 Lie child, with course after Cuuxsc of 
nsn.iT ial tiainiug, dries up tJie spring# whence Inter m may 
Bow, With the children of primitive peoples there would 
scent to be somewhat more- spontaneity in drawing aad an 
■oarJLer development, ns compared with civilised children, butt 
more evidence is seeded on This point. The influence 
of material is very great '.vjLh both Urn savage and the child, 
ar.d the introduction 01 n new drawing nwiterinJ seems with 
bath to product an IntejinegnUiin of hate: 1 rtTt Just si pottery 
beats upon res surface the proof of its origination from rliy-lincri 
witter- work, so die drawings of certs :n animats by Indians 
reveal the fact that it is lb- spread- Out t+iin of il-.is creature :■ nd 
not the iving being tliaL is before their mindYeye, ajid Hie 
fre&hand drawings oF auhooL-chiidjen nOTcird abundant evidence 
oFtbe influence of Lac stick-lay. mu, gstrnetrically-COn trolled! art 
of the kindergarten, trees, men, and everything else suffering 
from the Angle, the triangle, square, etc. Both the savage and 
the child level more in the freedom ol the curved Line FLth 
all its variations than in tire diagramed at [firti of the straight 
line school, which appears to be despised alike by pritnidve 
and by the highest hu man genius, i'roai sen hole to eloquent 
picture both the child and the race progress, and many of the 
[ntermedinry Stages with both Arc almost indistiligulslmble 4S 
the confti^ion of primitive pictography -with child-art shows. 
Children and savages resemble eacli other, again, in their 
4 illustrated sc-orics,' for even some of the earliest products of 
art with prehistoric rnsfi Appear to be intended for the same 
purpose as those which Lhe child so ofi:*n acattere through his 
themes and essays. J^rawing, being the natural preparatory 
stage for writing, may be as misused iilre manual training, 
sr.d the kvsr chirographic cmd descriptive: air he mined 
thereby ; the geniuses of the nursery art practicably citing uished 
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by the time she high school iB reached, when the cl 0,3-3 ic model 
finishes the killing process by again dftbuiflg th? n atvefe, 
spontaneity and real inspiration of cni-d-art, all that is now left 
being 1 n few clever ormmentalisSs/ and U hfBt of disgusted 
youths nnd midden*, H'Ei-o wilt n-ced to Leant again how to be 
in love '.Tjth art. 

In considering the lesembiuncGS ftnd differences between 
the child and the savage, we saw the dirhcuilies itlTOlved, in 
Llie theory that the child, ls ‘s little compressed, synthetic 
picture of all the stages ai loan's evolution, 3 how sometimes 
the ravage and Lhc ignorant amon^ out civilised communities 
seemed CO stand together over against the- child, while ai other 
tines, as surety, the child and the savage seemed intimately 
related, as opposed to all oilier groups of human kind. The 
variety in savagery :s as great ns the variety in cniLdl!OOt)i and 
it is no more easy tu "know the child thin to khOW ilie savage, 
Hot ween certain rmipoiled primitive peoples now enisling and 
the child there is often discernible a parallel in those Ulittgu 
Tvhicli fcre best in the individual anil the rAte — n-hsoldle trust, 
honesty, gdlcleSSnfcss, sympathy,, comrade a hip, nailvti, in luitivc 
genius, love- of peace and piny-activity, rtligioaEness and many 
of tlie virtues dint att urareorlcH passive or quiescent ; while, 
OP the Other hand, it id hot difficult to dad sftvngo and 
barbarous peoples, equally primitive, apparently, who ailontl a 
parallel wiih whut is most tmlovdy, ungraceful and uncomely 
in children— distrust, passion, enisoneiisuk, e-isnggeiated unrestj 
pugnacity, lying, tawing arid bullying, thisviug and desiructivc- 
neas. Fan those who bdisve in 1 types 3 of ahmACttr aad 
individuality in ehilrten, the siloes tion is LnCvitebl* here 
that Etieh c typE ? may skirl among races also. W c are yet 
without thoioLghgoir.g studio of Lbe * lowest savages/ wua s 
as Topdnard says, 1 diJIcrin character, disposition and manners 
according to the more or loss difficult conditions iu which 
they are Cound, and accord Log as they hfive more or less 
COOnCCt'on With OLkcr rnr. 1 ; and we lade, in Like manner, 
thoioughgoEtlg HEfcdiasef children, who differ in the sirae way 
and for the same reasons. 

The mind or tire child and the mind of the savage, when 
differences due to ihe presence of' manhood arid womanhood 
in the iact-CTj diversity of environment, influence of higher 
Culture, piolonjed infancy, Social :avi raurjenl, etc, have been 
taken iota consideration, pteient many interesting JKfcraUeLu of 
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a getfS/al sort. jYafatti that touches upon gonitis, auggcsti 
bility n; grunt extent and sometimes of a very high mder, 
resemblances in mental association, modes oi thong til: and of 
thoughbeiLpressiOfi, dr-sifti-Life, mind-content, imitation, con- 
tservatiscfl, mythologkfcl idem, peLtonal and soda! ideals, sense- 
rtficnination. love oF analogy and symbolism, use and pirxiijcLFi 
□f the imagination, Jove of nature and the. world of planL and 
animal life, poetry and story-telling, myth-making., personifica- 
tion and other priuml arts, language, act, muse, etc. It itirni 
he rememhEreii, however, that it is new the aavuge^ new the 
chiJdj who in one of these things touches the highest genius ci 
sinks bids the deepest ignorance — tne capacity for mental 
progjrttiS and development rarely finding equal expression m 
both ever^whsie and at all eim»- All men, awn the most 
highly civilised, have, as vnn den SteiiKur pats it, still much 
of the savage as an honourab.c poEECESiarc in heart r.nd brain, 
bind *x&elty how much, and in whnt ruiinncr, ills child is ttiore 
savage than the adult i? often quite a relative matter. In 
comparison with the child, the savage, who so often anticipates 
higher culrnrt higher morals, higher nits, suffers because we 
scans inevitably to rule nsrscLves higher and him tower than 
each really is. 

The happier fortune -of primitive peoples in the dnys when, 
the first great civilisations 71 ore beginning tu arise, find wkOn 
nice-questlons tould net bz deeded by reason of mere social 
tahon, eisjrgesL that the failure or more recent culture in dealing 
with the ao-callcd H Lower’ toges Lias been largely ftr.e of 
method, anti the same thing buu to bfr&nid of the ahem phi of 
the ^higher’ metis a-, ttdueati:^ then children. Navciurable 
conditions, social equality, in'. crest and opportunity, personal 
inBuence 9 hisstorie incident, ha vr made 'nug'ier’ rates Otlt OF 
savages, iiti they still mnkt great men cmd genihMEs out or 
apparently common pkeu children, Thera is certainly a 
parallel herween tire rise oF genius in the individual and its 
development in the nice, but it has hitherto been bill very 
imperfectly worked OcL. 

There is abundant evidence to show that the children of 
primitive peoples, whatever the condition uf adults tray be, ate 
quite as well endowed men tally a? the childi^o cf civilised 
psopie.^ tbe gr^al di.Tetence between, them existing in the 
greater n timber of Leamabk things which Lha environment ol 
the Latier provides, and the care and trouble which the corf,- 
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ns unity tukea to make- Hit; acquisition cf these things possible. 
_Nn: the iriiotts SO much as the schools of the two stages of 
humOn evolution diner. The muda-discussed r irreRt of mental 
development/ which is thought to make se fjrcfLt a difference 
between the child and the sduit among primitive peoples, can 
be paralleled in most civilised commanitiea, although to a 
much less extent, and ]t would seem to indicate Lha; Lh# 
'arrest 'E b net of such an ictcvtrelbir. Irjn4 as is behoved by 
many antborties, nut any ie3S reveraibln than Uis wcIHiijOwu 
airest of nemtltS development in the individual, which is one 
of die marked accompaniments of the pubertal epoch. An 
fenhiustivc itudy of the puberal epoch in the individual must 
throF some Sight epofl the difference- betFren the adult and 
the young savarj^ and esplmn some of the facts upon which 
the theory of J arrest r is based. In general, the comparison of 
tti* adult savage with the child of dvUlacd com mim in e 5 ffiven 1 s 
the fat: that, with thfi Limitations dLssuBEcd eafliet in this 
toIuhm, we may say that the savage ir a child, die chijd a 
aa^ej bur beta ol them much flow, foi Nature uev*i quite 
ispetis herself. 

FrPrrt the point nf view that all crime is something, once 
judged indifferent ut cdimnondable, fIi.cIi mankind, with the 
enlLjrb tan meat of girogreFi. has now chosen to roudfcniEL, rise 
childj who repents in brief the history of the iflce^ might he 
JCnnSd criminal. But when we container the narrow merlin 
which wish adults still divides the good from ^ the evil 00 the 
one hand;, and on the other diE remarUnblo nb5fcr.ee of crime 
among many primitive psopleH, and in addition the feet that 
the child is the T&cobe&riTig clement pa* it teiltnst of mankind, 
we must hesitate so to stigmatise him. Recent data seem 
more and mors strengthen tic view that Crime iu the result 
nf nadncaa rather than of badness, Fhile in Lhs child it ii 
lailgHiy the result of neither. We must eliminate also the 
question of degepecaoy, For if anynna is Jegen^raLc it is 
rather Ilia adult than the young. Cruft'S is- often a product of 
childhood without any ml Criminality cm the part of the 
child. The limiter] rnAge of juvenile crime — theft, dfattuctivc 
ness L assault -while oi'fcilay a print of comparison with mhfiy 
savags and harbciroos peoples, practically settles the m-nter of 
the nirabaiUy pt* it of die £hild. Heredity, environ nice, tnl 
ioSuenct' and s-iimnLi, imitation, ciample, etc,, mine criminals 
of children, as they often do of fed hits, and opportunity is 
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even more powerful with the Ia.Lt than it is with either the 
child or ihe savage, If ilie criminal he a degenerate, and the 
child merely an undeveloped being, only -i seeming oatalJel 
can eaist between fum here. Crime Is no more inherent in 
the cLii Id than in lheia.CE; the child is net inunstTuus unless 
the rftce it. 

The fl^e'iv of past tatltd sins muy-j perhaps, he detected in 
Inna, ie in tiie genius, hut that he is Criminal because he is a 
child is as doubtful ?..h it is that the gunks la often hear the 
lunatic or the physically dacnedt bccause.be is a genius. The 
'faults' of the One, like those of the Cth-oj, are incidents. not 
essentials, Ttre child, too, is often made worse by having to 
grow to become ati adriLt, lor nature has by no means [KOvided 
him with perfect society in tine company of his parents, his 
immediate envitonment, the school, etc, Eicqaently, also, 
the child, like the isavilgr., in paidvely bad only, as he is often, 
too, only passive!;} good. Ho lacks the wisdom te? make him 
honcEt rather than tie possesses the instinct of theft. He kills 
because lrc is ignora-it of vrhat life nod death ere, rather than 
because lie rejoices in depriving anything of life. He destroy.* 
through the impulse re make a change, to see things different, 
Tather than from an instinct to wantonly ann'bilate. The 
variety of temperament, individuality and character which 
exists here cun no more be neglected in childhood ibah m 
adult ag£- Each of ns, it has been said, has; a criminal asleep 
in his brain, ar.d it is not always because one is a child that 
the evidence of bis existence appears, or because OHS ls ait 
adult that he is repressed. 

In the matter of crime, the child, in the natural course of 
evolution, ought to repent the histo-Ty of the race more passively, 
Less actively, as civilisation advance*, and the ijesui environ- 
ment assume* ever g-reater_ hnpoi tones ae tht shaping factor d[ 
hhtinsinHy. Nature is striving Id 'incite the punishment fit the 
crime 3 hy gradually abolishing (be letter— 'fttld the nhild ts 
’Ending here-, as elsewhere. To the child as yet all things are 
possible, good, had and indifferent, but the healthier social 
life of mankind,, more even than education, weights the scales 
for the .good. 

That the 1 aSCftftt oF man r has not been accompli shed 
without his body and bis mind retaining in more Or fes 
rudimentary form many organs and characteristics which 
3Ur* now useless, and sometimes even harmful to him,. in 
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his pres-enE cDncrLo.ii, can tuvtdty be doabted, It ia never- 
Ebdesa also true that tviaiiy excrescence pathological forma- 
tions, and accidental lesenibianceH have been set down as 
1 atavisms/ although they warp ■.nayelj.' tbs resoles oF nutnrional 
end other disturbances of she organism, and tint traceable to 
any ancestor of man, who, d:d he possess them alL, must have 
been a vorrcablo monster. Variations due to the iTiuohunicEi] 
and other ■cotidiLiOtii involved in the evolutionary process itself s 
variations due tn sejc, age, temperament, character, individuality, 
variations produced by interfere lines vriib embryonic gm-.vlLi, 
and by the influences of the MSffilc and tcciaL environment oF 
man, n*ed Uj- be excluded before wc can rightly understand 
itur pbenumeiu cl " atavism ' or ' discontinuous heredity, ’ 

There am physical atavisms fitch 95 those noted in the 
embryo and the young tit mini (the gill-fllita a^ri Lhcir train of 
effects) which c*T:y US back to amphibian and piscine life. 
Farther back fttong which line the younger embryo in general 
gees, and there ats. physical pcculiarilies of i . i .: newborn child 
(the form of the ncsc, the uttt of the hand, etc.) which let us 
compare man with moneys now erdating. So market! are 
some of these resemblances that the term 'll Life monkey/ 
when we take into ennsi deration the form, aspect, actions, 
movements, tun, OF very young children, seems often not out 
of ptaefi when applied (0 them. The long ancestry of man 
makei; Lt pmbab'c (IkHC ether explanations w:ll be fodnrl Ter 
?OifiC oF the peculiarities in question E-hitn the atavistic: cr.cs 
now in vogue, especially ns we do not yet know lire Exact 
Lineage of the human species, nr)r have the phenomena attend- 
ing the nmacTnjE nreS in the animal scale* below the change 
from quadruped to bisect, been os y-ci made dearly uvidetU, 
while concerning the ktrci we arc even yel largely ignorant. 
The question of degcnETacy and abnormality complicates the 
mitLET, some authorities holding ihm every abr.nnrralicy presem 
in man Finds its analogue ill some condition previously existing 
id scale creature Luiver in the scale than man {mu&cle!, organs, 
bony onficcs, joints, ecc., especially). Very many 'atavisms ' 
are of little or no impoitenca Of interest; but the pads on the 
palms Of the hands aad life sofes oF Ibc Teet oF die human 
fostU3 {the relics of the wpl king-pads Of quadrupeds). IfMdl 
can soli be discerned in the adult ) the 'clinging sower' nf 
new-bora inGinU (so montcy-LUre) ; the quadrupedal attitudes 
nf the child before; ii eau maintain the erect position ; the 
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peculiar! ttcs of manual development, throwing, grasping, asc- [ 
prcbanEility of the toes; inability 0: di* human bc:ii£ generally 
to anim vrithoaL kilning (resulting from th* long arboreal 
residence cf Ina immediate ariimaJ aLiosstorjil ; mid the Atavisms 
of action end movement ore of very gTeat Interest and signifi- 
cance. The atav-sms a: the physiological anil cacti tai order, the 
so-cn'.iid L psychic Atavisms ' Specially- — I he phenomena of the 
emotions* fear, angst. Love present intuimerflbk ■siciiijiples*-ui-e 
gf particular Importancfl in the new developments of education 
under the impetus of child-study. Vegetarian propensities, 
orchard-robbing. ti i r L-eat\:Tg, biting, scratching 1 , cawing anti 
pullkg, lolling .oiidl shuffling about — ihe thousand nn(l tine 
eontorticitia I activities of childhood fi temsdroi; and bullying/ 
cruelty it children, juvenile crime, the games arid plays of Line 
yours; are all! mote or Jess atavistic, although loo much has 
been attributed to atavism as a totes: in the production of 
ihr-a pemiliaritja, 

Many of the so-called atavistic organs and chamctorislLCE 
□f mea esist only sn a 'reduced' or ‘rudimentary 1 stare, for 
the evolution or the human species has not progressed msrely 
hy the acquisition of new c.iai octets, bur also by die less ol 
old ones. It would seem almost os if every new development 
weie passible only through preparation far it bn/ t’::e abolition of 
some already exiting peculiarities. The body of two and the 
body social abound in the reLica or such disappearing chorac- 
Eeristks, which are probably incapable of re-development, but 
may occasionally be used, when not WO 1 rudimentary , 1 hS vents 
or safety- valves Tor tbs. organism. Tlut ergsns Or character 
istics, which have entirely disappeared, may reappear again is 
not beyond all possibility, although doubted by many authori- 
ties, encept in cases of aimcmtality and degeneration, Heeres- 
sdon and atrophy ofren open up Lire way fo-r new organs, new 
functions, new ideas, end new ideals in man, and the 'piece of 
divinity in us keeps evolution alive. The accommodation of 
niiin to Lh* erect position, which is not yet perfectly aocoro- 
pliibed, and the evolutionary effects of the human characters 
pens arc creating new and important dispositions which arc 
rendering both physical and mental atavisms of is^s and less 
importance, for Nature is wry careful lo preserve the really 
necessary 11 nd essential organs and characters oF body and 
mind alifeo from too much atavism and too much degeneracy. 
Very many Atavistic peculiarities H 4 Y&T survive unit] manliOOd 
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and while nntfl few othert disappear even beroi* 

Lh.'j birth of the child, yetothera bang seuraty discernible even 
in the emtifyc. Many mcrvtaL atavisms also foil tf ftKten-d ■ovei' 
tuqjb than the period of childhood or youth, nrd the proto:: ga- 
sr.on of human iuFnncy lhs.i has taken p ince in the course a: the 
raofi-t! history coos not appear to have c^eited a very marked 
tdect upon She increase of the atavistic phenomena of that 
psriod, 

In 1 (h^pism/ the pemsteftK of iht frontal suture, we 
Jir.vc an evaraple of wlmt hoa berm termed * regression, ' ' utav- 
ia:n ? ' 'abuDfruaJity,' ehv, although, instead or being a. mark of 
inreiinniy, it seams rather one uS' suyedoquty, Children, 
woman* and e miitoritj 1 of iadivtduab m the highest ritoes, 
^eto to mLiu the wftv of e^olotion her* The btlrtUfi brain is 
stilt growing, and what JlM been tanned a rfigrenion towards 
a piscine tramal nlurnnwriscic -s rsctUjr lire i spouse made to 
th:s cerebral growth by the Cram'iil CO^i, which has no: yet 
settled into solid dairy. Nature h. finding a way here by which, 
Lhc iaigc-bruiRcd nUly COtfl fortabEy survive nnd the development 
of the bndn in the anterior portion of the skull, which the 
formation of the fata has- kept from attaining its full growth. 
Twoc&ed with as ;ittle hindrJLVCe as poss'iblc. linth in Li e 
individual and in the race, here os ebewhere, ihy bonus is 
bestowed upon higher intelligence, in tt> far as it is related co 
gmater resehrit activity and growth. One might say thill this 
single characteristic of metoptsin/ which the foetus and (he 
ynung child -jwss and which .a now in precess of trans- 
ference to the adult and to the race, outafligha a inir.dred 
of more ‘atavisms/ whose "n?nniifl upon the future of the rece 
and of the Individual is inftnitesmal rf not r;l together mV. And 
there are 0(ht: ^cuLiiiiLics nlfo, not locked upon as regres- 
sions and atavisms, which way turn out. Like F metopiBtlV LO be 
distinctly progress^ phenomena of human evolution 
The juxtaposition of ‘wonnoti and children' in folfc tore and 
jlKjvtrh, common ta all quarter* of the globe, and the doctrine 
of Cheb parallelism in in priori iy. upon which (tint justfi-po&b 
t'un was based, do not any longer commend themselves to the 
scientific mind. Abundant evidence is now forthcoming that 
me child and woman (who. Ln the best racial sanac f is nearest 
him phytii tally Md mentally) arc the real beams of evolution 
in the race. No- soulless, os some ancient theologians and 
some savage tnbsS have believed, bu t bearing the sooi of the 
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rac^ woman, I lie aorrosatc of the child, has been shaping man 
pfararicatLy and metical]}' in her image, IS Eke iron genius 
("Oir the insane geniui) ami Lbe typical uibim adult (net the 
weakling nr the degenerate} ij^niOnEtTatc in ibeif somatic anti 
psychic Organism J 'll = fuLu re huiJunlty lies more in woman 

than in matt, mud tlniiihild is bill of its prophecy, 

Theta is no dangst that Nature will ryynnU womari E* 
Overstep herself on i degenerating, drag man along with her. 
She has been made like rhe child Lis order thst he may be kcirl 
as far as possible like liimsetf, When the ' panisitic fortn*' 1 
that hold her h*clt have be*n cleared away and woman has 
been given 'space to burgeon oili of d) wi :hin in her,’ the race 
wi)i be nobler, purer, bcrauscj through her. It will have become 
more childlike it> the highest sense oF the term. Tlit rate 
will beat sts best when woman is allowed 1c make the besl 
of Life- Many of the Ltdere-nccs new easting between the 
seres are accidental or incidental the result cl csitaiai social 
systems, of the subjection of woman by man, and of her 
restraint in innumerable cirectinns, buL hfrr 'sliait in primi- 
tive culture/ ril the early iris and social Ins-Lit.itiotiH of rViflfl- 
kind, affords abuajanl proof thet elic is in nc Minse 1 inferior 
to tnonj J to ore over, she potasses tEiose childlike characters 
which the highest genias of tbs most intellectual races or 
mankind exhibits :n all ngeii. Woman may indeed Ik said lo 
have mriscd her child ten, dQhie^tkirted animals, and tamed 
man with equal skill and wisdom. JLv'SO amid the wild 
emotion d-f (he fcfctual congress she bus iuLcd the physically 
Stronger by her wit and her humanity Some have linchival- 
.rausLy added Chat while husw^j wills <b awing train sm&y from 
the ape and, the brute she has not altogether eliminated the 
tig^i from herself!, and llint in some respects she has proved 
s bettor loader Lhan eneinplir; the Conduct of w-urnon towards 
thdi own sci has often furnished weapons for sueb argumenb. 

While childhood lasts 3 the general traits, both physical and 
psychic, of boyt*nd gb's differ less thin is commonly supposed, 
and co-education in these early years ban distinct- A(1 yp n toges. 
So aiso has the employment, during this period, of woman as 
teacher, or of those men whom children Lhenaselvcs pick our 
for their rewmbfeirtce to thewtcl v-kb, tliu few geniuses of peda- 
gogy who one not wnmeti. 

AIL over the world, race for race, women and children, 
to a cnsrhlLh extent, ttsembile each other; they Are the most 
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ijnrjfiriliwd forma o,F tho human species. fiucfrctiitructetistlca 
from 01* point of view art largely Arrests of developmenTj 
changes and peculiarities duo to environment, SDEreLw, activity 
use and disuse -of aigana and functions, nutritional and uthn 
physiological of physical disturbances of the organism. which 
prevent tine chiLd From developing to die full nlotLg Lhe lints of 
l:s gcntruLilics- Tilt European (nr American) white cliiLd, the 
most gwsrTid'risid ib 11 n or the white race, may Et&cLF be looted 
upon as a very specialised form of the Mongoloid type, the 
childlike peculiarities of which, in udu t ugu, are vary numerous. 
Ttic great possibilities of variation, s cm-.pticaily, which lie in die 
cldld malt Ft probable thaL (party of Lhs peculiarities that occur 
along the road from blondism to brur-ctnacr., from dplicho 
tephiiJism tc brachyccpjha&m, from short stature to htfili, etc., 
cufty be t not the products Of nlCt-inCermiJitUit, but tht members 
of a normaL series of variations (tom tht .original type. This is 
of great importance in (Muoct to the copnnetina thmijdit to 
csiat between physical and mcntaJ develnpmcni: holh in. the 
face and ip the individual, eveh by U'lOse who do r.ct agree 
with [Jcipe'a view tisar every physical peculiarity 1 -nS corrc- 
spondiun to it snmn menial peculiarity, ol that every hci^e in 
the body is repeated ;n. terras of mind. 

The child, i ?\ the helmets infancy or liii, first yean, in his 
tiUci activity of play, in bus naXstti ami genius, in hi? rfepeuitione 
imd Ternpitu.lu.tic ns of the rapt's history, in his wnnderfiit variety 
and naflBtfoldness, tn his atavism* and liis prophecies, in his 
brutish and iu his divine tbaruec-erislics, is the Ovoiutionoiy 
being of our species, ho in whom the useieia past tends to frtc 
stippMSSSd iind tile beneficial rotate Co be foretold In a. 
sense, he is alb 

If the e ducat inn of the centuries to come be cas 1 . in die 
spine of wisdom, the child will not, as now, lose so much 
in becoming a man, the mart or woman lose W much through 
having been a child, but the childlike elements necessary to 
the rues'y full development ’.Till pcTsisr to no greet*! glory 
of the individual and Lhe perfection of mankind. 
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Tl[E JliblsoEraphy folLDYFing- contains she titlts of' books and 
anicltf made use of Ln the bed,)' of the buck (oKeept iitch na 
are riftclenlly jjidi&fttpd in Lne tent itseLF) f aad a few others 
upon the saT.ia topics. To aavt: spnec and avoid IbotnCtSt* 
the relerenees in the test to worktfti tbJi list we by author, 
numljor and :>age-(wljere oiIlki repeated, □) number and pc.l£l}. 

Thiis, 1 Molto ( 404, p, 46 )/ or '(.*041 p. 46^' sifimfitiS Lhllt 
the titatiun from page +6 of Marra’s h 1 Faberi^ which, 
it No- 404 in ihii Eibhopaphy. 



]. D 'AgujVNNQ, G., La anissior.c &ocbk della d^nna. Jt£p. sii 
Fit Pi. 1 Set- £11 ilnnn) p i ElOu, pu. 44^711, 'LC^-L'.-.D- 
3. Allnhe, Dl\ Iks prcnnic '. m&imeits in Janga^e ijLlluiLin. 
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